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INTRO^JUCTION^* 

G* 

!> 

The jnajn facts^ in the life of Publius" Cornelms Tacitus are as 
follows:—^ ^ 

He was born—probably "at Rome—daring the reign of the 
Emperor Cl^udijs® {arc. .,53 ; was educated for the bar, 

where he ros*e to some eminence; became successively qujestor 
(under Vespasian), prset(y, and Member of the Sacred College. 

In.A.D. 89 he went, possibly in'‘%. high official capacity, to Ger- 
n^ny; and there, in addition to his ordinary routine dutie5, he 
took pains to acquaint himself with the customs and manners of 
the country. ^e*has left us, a valuable memorial of his researches, 
in his “ Germania.” 

Somewhat earlier in his career Tacitus married the daughter 
of Agrics^a, governor of Britain. His admiration fo? the simple 
directneiss of his father-in-law’s cl^racter and administration is 
shown in the admirable little biography viJhich he 'Subsequently 
published.' 

During Domitian’s reign Tacitu'l must have ex{)erienced to the 
full the horror and shame of the times ; and the gloom cast over 
his^mind by what he must have witnessed left an ineffaceable 
mark upon his character. 

Better days, however, were at hand; and the writer of the 
“Annals” was''|iot slow to hail the change from the despotic 
cruelty of Domifian to the mild and equable government of^erva 
and Trajan. * 

In the year A.d. 99 he received the thanks of the Senate for 
the part he had taken in the prosecution* of Marius Priscus ; and 
that extortionate proconsul waS, largely owing to the pleading of 
Tacitus, sentenced to fine and banishment. * 

,}ti is pfbbable that the historian lived on into Hadrian’s reign ; 
but we have no means of determining this question, and we lose 
sig*lit/jCff him about A.D. -loo. That he ^enjoyed a tonsiderable 
reputation during his lifetftne, both as a man of letters and of 
affairs, is evident from the younger Pliny’s frequent references 
to 4 ii^ in the “ Letters ^; and it is significant that this reputa¬ 
tion nad not declined in the third century; for we read that the 
^illstorian’s namesake, the Emperor Tacitus, built a toml^in his 
honour. TJiis^ tomb was standing until the sixteenth >century, 
it was destroyed. » 

The following passage from Dean®Medvale’s^“ Hi^to^ of the 
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R^ma%B under tiie Empire ” ^ will ^found useful as giving, jn 
•briefest outline, the plan pursued iay Tacitus iik writing hisi two 
great works, th%‘* History ” and the Annuls ” :— 

“ The^historian commences hi^ j;eview of Rom^n affairs with 
the period which succeeds^ the Revolution. . . . The Caesarian 
usurpation had run a course of sixty years—year| of unex^pled 
prosperity, as Tacitus must himself Ij^ve acknowledged, had he 
set them fairly before Ms eyes—whrti he takes up the thread of 
events, and devotes the labour ortiis lif%to blaacjjing^ the disasters 
which have never ceased, as he pretends, to flow'from it. He 
confines himself to the decline and fall ^f the system which had 
now indeed passed its brief an?F fallacious prime. He traces the 
failirfg fortunes of the Republic from the defeat of Varus, a»d 
the gloom diffused over the city in the last days of Augustus 
^by the anticipation of a younger tyranny ; and ^lojps his gloomy 
review with the fall of the last of the despots—the mean, the crypj, 
the jealous Domitian. Thus he embraces precisely the whole 
period of diSgracf and disaster by which the crimes of th» Caesars 
were chastised ; nor will he n^r the completeness of thi» picture 
by introducing into ft the figures of those regenerators of the 
Empire whom he himself lived afterwards to see, thef record of 
whose virtue an5 fortune he reserved for the solace of his old age. 
His record of the civil wars which followed the death of Nero, and 
of the three Flavian administrations, was the first written, under 
the title of ‘ Histories ’; while the account of the earlier period, 
known by the title of the ‘Annals,’ was produced subsequently. 
The work which treats of contemporary affairs Js more full in 
detail Rian the other, but w’e may believe that the author regarded 
the two as a single whole; and it is t>ossible that he may have 
contemplated them himself under a single title. The unity of 
their common design, aS* a lasting record of the Caesarian revo- 
' lution traced to its'distant consequences, w'ould have been marred 
by a glowing peroration on the fame and prosperity of Trajan ; 
nor do we know that Tacitus ever actually accomplished <he lab«iir 
of love whjch he anticipated as his crowning work.” 

As an historian, T^icitps is wanting irtwhat we moderns'^^m05re 
or less trained in the school of Stubbs,*of Ranke, and of Seeley— 
should regard as the main qualification for the writing of all serious 
history. He was at once j/liberal in theoiy, and partisan in e^«u- 
tion. To heighten an effect; to paint the lurid events of a lurid 
* epoch in still more lurid colours; to pursue with innuendo, wiffl* 
scorn, or^with fierce invective the memories of men^known imper- 
fbiitlyand hated intenseIy-»to this end Tacitus unhesitatingly sii^- 

♦ Vc#. iii. chap. Ixiv. 
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ficed the simpler word of tni^h. l^ot, jjjerhaps, iptentioiialV, nor 
altogether wittingly ; but because his embittered mind was unatMc'^ 
to look upon events from the secure vantage ground of impartiality. 
Add to that, his powei'‘'of condensing some distd?ted conception 
into a single unIbrgettaJple phraW—a temptation so brilliai/t a man 
of letters could not successfully resist. ' As an artist in words, he is> 
at his l)est,JDeyorfd the reach either of translation or of praise; but 
we do well to read hiift«wilh an eye to hi^ special idiosyncrasies. 
One thii^g, however,, we can never>deny him : as a writer and thinker 
he was a powerfuT moral force. Indeed it is rather as a moralist 
than an historian (in the stricter sense) that we value him most. 

“The surviving fragmeTits of tho*‘Annals ’ and ‘ Histories,’” says 
Professor Mackail,^ “leave three great pictures impressed on 
the reader’s mind—the personality of Tiberius, the court of Nero, 
and the whole^ fal^ric and machinery of empire in the years of the 
four emperors] . . . This great pageant of history is presented in 
a style which, in its sombre and gorgeous colouring, is unique in 
literaturf*^ . . . But the deep gloom of his histor^t, thoygh adorned 
with the^,utmost brilliance of rhetoric, is not lightened by any belief 
in Providence or any distinct hope Tor the iuture. The artificial 
optimism of the Stoics is alien from his whole temper; and his 
practical acquiescence in the existing system undt>r Domitian only 
added bitterness to his inward revolt from it. The phrases of 
religion are merely used by him to darken the shades of the narra¬ 
tive. Deum ira in rent Romanam . . . might be almost taken as 
the second title of his history.” 

As an example of his inability. When his-prejudices were deeply 
stirred, to write 3iistory in the spirit of judicial impartiality, cne may 
refer to the fifth book of;Ais “ Histories,” where he so curiously 
and perversely misrepresents both the origin of the Jews and the 
charafcter of their religion. As examples of his moving pathos, 
the great scene in the first book of the “ Annals,^’’ where the Roman 
soldiery revisit what was once the camp of tht^ beaten Varus; or 
thi»>story»of Clemens in the second book; may be cited. Examples 
of mordant irony, brilliant characterisati^^n, or sombre cynicism 
a^e toi/numerous to need«citation ; they meej one alijiost on every 
page." The English readt^ needs to be warned, however, that 
Tacitus’ bold, compressed style, and the inimitable flair of^his 
s€;jitences, to say nothiijig of his inversions and other literary de¬ 
vices, are not to be rendered out of the ^atin by however skilful a 
ftTanslator. Tacitus (like his model, Virgil) is, at his most mspired 
moments, utteJ'ly beyond the reach of exact construe ; while to have 
row«urse to'paraphrase would be but to perpetrate a clumsy indignity. 

1 *' History of Latin LitersjureJ* pp. 214 - 2 ^ 
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% translator, Murphy leaves mucj^ to ^ desired. He lacks 
^he conciseness, and grip olb idiom, displayed •by Church •and 
Brodribb in thipr really classical renderijiig. But, alone of the 
oldest translators, Murphy has |Lciiieved some s(jrt of perman¬ 
ence ; and for that reason j^is rendering Unds a place in “ Every 
Man’s Library.” It was the work ol an accon'^plished scholar; 
and lihe reader who is familiar witt^ Morphy’s rendering need 
not fear that, in any dfesentials, he •has'misread his Tacitus, or 
misjudged the “philosophy of hi 5 tory”*s contetved^by the most 
eminent of all the Muriters of the Roman Empire. 

H. BLAKENEY. 

Dec. i8, xgoj. * 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE TI^ANSLATOR 

Arthur Murphy, the translator of Tacitus, was born at ClomquTh, 
Roscommon^ 27th Dec. 1727. He was educated at Omer, 
France, and early showed a singular aptitude for the Gr^ek and 
Latin classics^ • ^ A 

Later on he went on to the stage ; then turned his attention to 
legal studies; aftd finally turifcd dramatic writer. In this r 61 e 
he is said to have produced more “stock pieces* than any man 
of his time; but it should •be noted that none of his plays w^re 
original. All were more or less in the nature of adaptations. His 
collected “dramatic works,” with the “Gray’s Inn Journal” which 
he edited, fill seven volumes; but no one troubles to read them, nor 
his Liv%s of Johnson and Garrick, nowadays. ^ 

Murphy’s claim on the attention of p<)sterity rests solely on his 
translation of Tacitus, w'hich was published first in 1793. More 
than one edition was printed in his lifetime. Murphy ditfd at 
k Knightsbridge in iSk>5. • 

In the present feprint of the historical works, Murphy’s text 
(from the latest edition published during the translatorle lifeX^ 
given in almost exactly the form in which it finally appeared ; but 
the •^oluminqjjs notes—many of them unjjjluminating and un*iece».> 
sary—have been reduced to very smftll proportions. Very'few 
liberties have been taken with the wording of these notes ; it 
seemed better to let them stand as originally written, rather th^ 
attempt any serious revisi?»n. Readers who require further iiffor- 
^ mation #re referred to the excellent edition of Furneaux, for the» 
“Annals’^; of Church and Brodribb for the “Agrioola” and the 
“■ (J jprmanv ”; and of Simcox or Godley for the “ Histories.” 

6 January^ 1910. E. H. B. 
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THE ANNULS OF TACITUS 

BOOK I 

conteSjts 

The government of Rome from the first foundation to the imth of Ai^stus: 
his policy^ de^hy^nd character.--^. The succession of Tiberius: his 
dissimulation. Debates in the senate. The tuill of Augustus; his 
funeral. All degrees rush into slavery.—Wl, Revolt of three lemons 
in Pannonia; Percennius and Vibuknus active ring-leadery they make 
incendidky speeches, Drusus, Jhe emperor's son, sent i$ quel! the tumuli. 
An eclipse of the moon breads a panic %mong the soldiers. They march 
into winter XXXI. A like revolt of\he army 9 n the Lower 

Rhine, The conduct of Germanicus.’-^'^lAl, His speech to the soldiers. 
The insurrection quelled. Fresh cokimotions in aiBther quarter.—> 
XLVI. An accomt of the disturbances reaches Aosne. The behaviour of 
Tiberius, The tumult quieted in Germar^. Punishment of the muti- 
ndtrs.—XLlX. Germanicus leads his army against the Germans. The 
Marsians surprised at a festival, and put to the sword. The Tubantes, 
Bracterians, and Usipetes conquered.—LUl, Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus, dies in exile at Rhegium, Her kver, Sempronius Gracchus, 
murdered in Africa,—hW. A new order of priests in honour if 
Augustus, Theatrical. dUse^sions.—XfJ, Gernutnicus passes aver the 
Rhine a second time, and marches againet the Cattians. Great 
slaugjiter of the Germans, Arminius and Segestes, two German chifs, 
their characters. Seg&tes besieged by his countryn^, and relieved by 
Germanicus,^ His daughter maPried to Arminius: her behaviour,— 
LVIII. Sj^ch of Segestcs.-^hV^ Arminius harai^es the Germans, 
War with the Cheruscans, Germanicus arrives at the spot where 
^arus and his legions were slain: he buries their remains, Tiberius 
discounted.—Ccecina greatly harassed on his Ptarcl^ with pout 
^ ti^ army, towards the his braverycan$ conductT Arminius 

defeated and put to fiigU, with Inguiomer, his -LXIX. The 

behaviour of Agrippina: she prevents the bridge over the Rhine frodb 
b^ng cut down, Refiectiq/ys of Tiberius: ^ secret jealousy inflamed 
LXXII. The law of violate majesfy put in force.— 
^LXXIII. The history of that law. Romanui Hispo, the first ffsring 
informer. Stv^alprosecutions.—An inundakon tf the Tiber. 
Licentiousness of the players: decrees upon the oeeasiim,—hxitiyL A 
pl 9 n for preventing inHndaiions cf the Tiber ij/sbated in the senate.'*^ 
Options to the measure from various ^arti^of //a^.-il^XX. The* 
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^Hcy of Tiberius: hif reluctance to remove men from their emfloy- 
* men is ; with the reasons fo^ that conduct .—LXJiyCI. His folicy ih the 
management of consular elections. A show of lilerty remains: Rome 
the more dhply enslaved. t 

' These transactions ificftde alm^t two ye!^s. 

Years of Rome of Christ ^ * Consuls. 

767 14 Sextus Pompeius, Sexftis Apuleius.* 

768 Drusus f disaif C. Norbanus Flaccus. 

« • 

I. The first form of governmerft that^ prevailed* at Rome 
was monarchy.^ Liberty and the consulship were established 
by Lucius Junius Brutus. tOictatori were created in sudden 
enjergencies only. The jurisdiction of the decemvirs did not 
extend beyond two years; and the consular authority of the 
military tribunes soon expired. The domination of Cinna 
ended in a short time; and that of Sylla Was not of long 
duration. From Pompey and Crassus, the whole power of 
the state^ devolved to Julius Csesar, and, after the struggle 
with Lepidus hnd Antony, centred in Augustus; iVho, under 
the mild ^ind well-known'title of Prince of the‘Senate, 2 

I In this introduction, Tacitus gives us a compendious view4of the Roman 
government in a’l its various forms, and every deviation from its first prin¬ 
ciples, from the foundation of the city to the establisljment of the Caesars. 
The several forms were as follows : 

I. The regal government, i^hich lasted, under seven successive kings, above 
two hundred and forty years, and ended at last by the expulsion of Tarquin. 

II. The consulship, and the republican government established by Brutus, 
B.C. 509. 

III. The supreme authority of the dictator, created in pressing exigencies, 
and for a limited time. 

IV. The decemvirs appointed to frame a body of laws. ITtey were the 
only magistrates, T'he government, whiA was transferred from kings to 
consuls, was now vested in the decemvirs. Their code of laws was finished 
within two years. It was called the Twelve Tables. The wed-known 
tyranny of Appius brought upon them the name of the Ten Takquins. 

V. The military ttibune.s, m a violenPcontention between the patricians and 
commonalty, invested with the authority of the consuls, and exercising all the 
functions of those two magistrates. 

VI. The usurpation ofjCinna, B.c. 86. 

Vir. The domination of SvHa; who assumed the power of dictator, B.c. 
and continued in that station till the yem- 78, when he made a^«oluplary 
atidication.Vnd retired to lead the life of a^fivate citizen. c 

VIII. The triumvirate of Pompey, Crassus, and Julius Caesar, B.C. 54. 
'Diis was a faction, not a legal institution. 

*IX. Caesar perpetual diptator, b.c. 48-44. 

X. The triumvirate of Aiftony, Lepidus, and Augustus, b.c. 43. ' 

XI. the supreme power vested in Augustus, B.C, 27. Such were the 
variou^ changes of government which Tacitus has enumerated with his u^al 
oompi^ensive brevity. Each of them forms an importai^t aera, and all, well 
developed, would furnish a complete political history of Rome. 

8 The original says simply, glider the name of “ prince," TaQa.xi\ngprineipf the 
I "senate; a title,^ett kno^n m the time of the old republic, and always given to 
4 he senator Civhose name #tood first on the censor’s roll. When the consul 
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took upon him the management of the com non wealth en- 

feet)lQ(d as it was,by an exhausting^ series of civil wars. Bui 
the memorable transaj^tions of the old repub%, as w'ell in 
her day of adversity, as in ^he tide of success, have been 
recorded by writers of splendid genius. Even in the time 
of Au^stus there flourishe'd a rac^ of authors, from whose 
abilities that period might have received ample justice; 4>ut 
the spirit of adulation grdWig epidemic, the dignity of the 
historic ohar^ter^i’p.s lost WRat has been transmitted to us 
concerning Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and#l^ero, cannot be 
received without great ipistrusl. During the lives of those 
emperors, fear suppressed or diffigured the truth; and after 
thq^r deaths, recent feelings gave an edge to resentment. For 
this reason, it is my intention shortly to state some particulars 
relating to Augustus, chiefly towards the close of his life; and 
thence to follow downward the thread of my narration through 
the reigns of I'iberius and his three immediate successors, free 
from aniaosity and partial affection, with th^ can^iour of a 
man wh« has no motives, either ^f love or hatred, to warp 
his integrity. • • 

II. The'fate of Brutus and Cassius being decided, the 
commonwealth had no longer an* army engaged in the cause 
of public liberty. The younger Pompey received a total over¬ 
throw on the coast of Sicily; Lepidtis was deprived of his 
legions; and Mark Antony fell on his own sword. In that 
situation the partisans of Julius Caesar had no leader but 
, Octavius, who laid aside the invidious title of Triu^nvir, 
content with the more popular name of Consul, and with 
the tribunitian power, whiCh he professed to assume for the 
protection of the people. In a little time, when he had 
allured to his interest the soldiery by a profusion of largesses, 
the people by distributions of*corn, and the minds of men in 
• general by the sweets of peace, his views grew more aspiring. 
]§)► degrees, and almost imperceptibly, drew into his own 
hands the authority of the senate, the functions* of the magis- 
triffbs,»*and the administfa^tion of the Jaw*. To^these en¬ 
croachments no opposition was made. The true republican 

called upon the fathers for their opinions, be began with the Princess 
SEN?m{JS. Under that coii^titutional name, l^ugustus seemed rather to 
accept than to arrogate to liimself the management of the state. Tacitus 
sa|rs afterwards that the government was neither settled under a monffch nor 
a dictator, but u^er tlie title of prince. Non regno^ neque dictatura, sed 
principis nomine conshtntam remptihlicam. Au^stus understood tfce policy 
of ni0f assuming invidious titles in the outset of j|iis reign; but it was owing 
him that, in process of time, the word princeps no lon^r si^ifiipd prince of the ' 
senate, but, in the modern acceptation, the suprenft ruler of the ftat*. * 
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had uprished, jither in, the field of battle, or by the rigour of 
^oscriptions: of the remaking nobility, the {eading meq, ^re 
raised to wealth and honours, in proportion to the alacrity 
with which they courted the yoke; and all who in the dis- 
tractioh of the times had ri^n* to afi||ience, preferred imme¬ 
diate ease and safety to the danger of contending for ancient 
freedom. The provinces acquiesced under the new establish¬ 
ment, weary of the mixed authorkf of the senate and people; 
a mode of government long distracted by,contentiops among 
the great, and in^ the end rendered intolerable i>y the f^varice 
of public magistrates; while the laws afforded a feeble 
remedy, disturbed by violesice, defeated by intrigues^ and 
undermined by bribery and corruption. , 

III. In this state of affairs, 'Augustus selected Claudius 
Marcellus and Marcus Agrippa, to prop and ^strengthen his 
administration. The former, who.was his sister’s son,^ and 
still a youth, he raised to the dignity of pontiff and aedile: 
on the latter, ^y his birth obscure, but eminent fq*: military 
talents, and the companioi^^ of all his victories, he conferred 
the honouirof two successive consulships; and in a short time 
after, upon the untimely death of Marcellus,® chose him for 
his son-in-law.* Til^erius N%ro and Claudius Drusus, the sons 
of his wife Livia, were adorned with the title‘s of Imperator,® 
though the succession Ih the house of Augustus was at the 
time well secured by other branches of the house of Caesar. 
He had already adopted into the imperial family Caius and 
Lucius, the two sons of Agrippa; and to see them, even , 
befoife they had put on the manly gown, considered as princes 
of the Roman youth, and marked *out as future consuls, was 
his ardent desire; though, for political reasons, he chose to 
disguise his sentiments. To obtain those honours for his 
family was the vish of his heart; while, under a show of coy 
reluctance, he sfemed to reject them. Agrippa departed this 
life; and in a shoij time after his two sons were cut off; 
Lucius Caesar Jon his road to join the army in Spain; and 

^ »- .« < ‘ I ■ 

1 Octavia was the sister oT Augustus. < 

2 Julia, the daughter of Augustus, married first to Marcellus and afterwards 
toiAgrippa. 

* The title of imperator implied no more th%n the commander of an army. 

It was usually given by th^soldiers in their camp, or in the field 4 Tter a 
victory, to the general whom they approved. Augustus, and the following 
emperc^, granted the name to their favourites as an honourable distinctioTi. 
Tiberius reserved it for the emperor only. Being always^ with other titles, 
annexed^o the imperial dignity, it served, at length, to convey the ide^jpow 

Siaderstood the word J^MPaaoR. 

• Caius at^ ^..ucius weT|, th\ sons of Agrippa by Julia, the. daughto* of 
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Caius on his return ffom Armenia, wl^ere he ^ad received a 

wcftinii^ that imp^red his health. J^Vhether they died by theft" 
own premature fate, or the machinations of thejf step-mother 
Livia, is to this day problematical. Drusus had paid his debt 
to nature, leavfng Til|prius tt^ only surviving son-inftaw of 
the emperor. The current*of court*favour was now directed 
that wfty. He ^as adopted by Augustus, declared his col¬ 
league in the governiflenT,«his associate in the tribunitian 
power, apd shown^as tljp rising sun to the army; not, as 
before, by the secret arts of Livia, but with* her open and 
avowed direction. Augustus was now in the decline of life, 
and Livia bad gained unbounded* influence over his affections. 
Bj^her contrivance Agrippa Posthumus, the only survi^ng 
grandson of the emperor, was banished to the isle of Planasia. 
In praise of t^is young man much cannot be said: he was a 
stranger to the liberal arts, uncouth, unformed, and stupidly 
valuing himself on his bodily strength; yet free from vice, or 
the impuyition of a crime. ^ » 

At thjp time Germanicus, the, immediate descendant of 
Drusus, was appointed to the command of^ight legk>ns on the 
Rhine. By the emperor’s direction Tiberius adopted him as 
his son, though he had then issu6 of his, own growing up to 
manhood. Th^ policy, no doubt, was to guard the succession 
with^additional securities. Augustus,*in that juncture, had no 
war upon his hands, that in Germany excepted; which was 
carried on, not with a view to extensicm of empire, or any 
solid advantage, but solely to expiate the disgrace incurred by 
the loss of Varus ^ and his legions. A perfect calm prevailed 
at Rome: the magistratear retained their ancient names; the 
younger part of the community were born since the battle 
of Actium ,2 and the old during the civil wars: how many 
were then living, who had •seen the conAitution of their 
country ? • - 

jy. The government thus overthrown,^nothing remained of 
ancient manners, or ancient spirit. Of indep^dence, or the 
eq^al^ndition of Roman citizens, no trpce was*left. All 
ranks submitted to the wilfof the prince, little solicitous about 
the present hour; while Augustus, in the vigour of health, 
maiplained at once his «wn dignity, thp honour of his house, 
and me public tranquillity. In process of time, when, worn 

Augustus. The I^man law made.no difference between adoption ani^natural 
filiation; consequftttly the two sons of Agrippa, being adopted by 4 ugttstus, 
becfl^ae part of the Caesarean family. 

^ The slaughter of Varus, and his three legiofts, was A.]|| 9^ 

^ The battle of Actium was B.C. 31. 
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withVge, and*failing under bodily infirmities, he seemed^ to 
approach the last act, a ne^ scene presented itself to the hopes 
of men. Sogie amused themselves yrith ideas of ancient 
liberty, many dreaded the horrys of a civil j^ar, and others 
wished for public commotion f the greater part discussed, with 
a variety of opinions, the*charactef of the new masters at that 
mqjnent impending over the state^ “ Agrippa was ruSe and 
savage; disgrace added to his naturaf ferocity; and, in point 
of age and experience, he was by no jiiean^eJluaJ,to the weight 
of empire. Tft)«rius was matured by years; Ke had gained 
reputation in war; but the pride of j:he Claudian family was 
inveterate in his nature, and^is inbred cruelty, however sup¬ 
pressed with art, announced itself in various shapes. Trainjed 
up in the imperial house, in the very bosom of despotism, he 
had been inured from his youth to the pomp, and pride oi 
consulships and triumphs. During the years which he passed 
in a seeming retreat, but real exile, in the isle of Rhodes, he 
meditated* nothing so much as plans of future w?ngeance, 
clandestine pleasures, andfthe arts of dissimulation.” To 
these reflet:tions tMfe public added their dread of a mother 
raging with all the impotence of female ambition: a whole 
people, they s*aid, were to*Be enslaved by a woman, and two 
young men,^ who in the beginning would hang heavy on the 
state, and in the end dfstract and rend it to pieces, by <:heir 
own dissensions. 

V. While these and other observations of a similar nature 
employed the public mind, the health of Augustus declined , 
apace. The wickedness of his wife was not supposed to 
remain inactive.* A rumour prevailed, that Augustus had 
gone a few months before, in a private manner, with a select 
party, and Fabius Maximus, his confidential friend, to the 
island of Planasia, on a visit to Agrippa. The meeting was said 
to be of the tenSerest nature; tears were shed by both, and a « 
scene of mutual aflfecjion followed. From that interv^w hopes 
w'ere conceived, that the young prince would be once more re- 
stbred to file favour ^d protection AdI his grandfathef.i I he 
secret soon transpired: Fabius communicated the whole to his 
.mfe Marcia, and by her it was conveyed to Li via. Augustus 
knew that he had beeii betrayed. Maximus died soon^swfter, 
perhaps by his own hand : but of that nothing can be said with 
certaitity. At his funeral Marcia w^s heard, in the vehemenfte 
of distress and sorrow, to accuse herself of Being accessory 

) 1 Drusus (thjf sfn of<Tibei 9 us) and Gertnanicus, who, at that time, com- 

fUanded tj^e Regions on the^hiiTo. 
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to the death of her hhsband? However that injay be, T^erius 
hftd scarcely set.foot in Illyricunij^hen he received despatcH^s * 
from his mother, requiring his immediate Dresence. He 
arrived at Nola : but Whether Augustus was still living, or had 
breathed his last, mu|t be left fh doubt. By Livia’s order the 
avenues were closely guardtfd : favoflrable accounts were issued 
from fime to tinfc; and with that artifice mankind was amqsed, 
till all proper measurdS Wbie concerted* At length the same 
report that annotmced the death of Augustus, proclaimed 
Tiberius in ^ssession of the supreme powe^. * 

VI. The first exploit of the new reign [a.u.c. 767, a.d. 
14] was the murder of *Agripp2F Posthumus. A centurion of 
uj^dauntcd resolution attacked him by surprise. Thought un¬ 
provided with arms, the young man did not easily yield: he 
fell after a stout.resistance- Of this event Tiberius made no 
report to the senate, content with hinting a pretended order of 
his deceased father, by which the centurion, charged with the 
custody gf Agrippa’s person, was commanded ^o despatch him, 
as soon^s the emperor breathed lys last. Augustus, it is true, 
had arraigned the character and conduct«of the young man in 
terms of asperity ; he had even banished him by a decree of 
the senate: but it is equally trutf, that l^e ne\t;r imbrued his 
hands in the bjbod of his kindred ; nor is it probable that, for 
the,security of a step-son, he w^ould^ave doomed to death a 
descendant from himself. The stronger presumption is, that 
Tiberius and Livia, the former impelled by his dread of a rival, 
and the latter by the malice of a step-mother, were accomplices 
in the murder. When the assassin, in the military phr^e, re¬ 
ported to Tiberius, that what he had given in orders was duly 
executed, the reply of the new emperor was, that he had given 
no sfich orders, and for what was done the centurion must 
answer before the senate. • • 

A disavow'al so very extraordinary ga\^ the alarm to 
^llustius Crispus,^ a minister then in favour, and trusted with 
the secrets of the court. The warrant tor th^ execution had 
through his handi. He dreaded a public eiiaminatien; 
well aware that whether Ke disclosed fhe truth, or attempted 
to disguise it, his own danger would, in either case, Joe 
precisely the same. Xo ward off th^ blow, he remonstrated 
to Livia, that the secret counsels of the imperial family, the 
conduct of ministers, and the actions of the centurion^ ought 
to be veiled fi<)m the public eye. By referring too mugh to the 

was grand-nephew to Sallust, the gredi historian^ See Annals, bod^ 
iii. s. 30. • ^ - 
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senate the prince would weaken his own authority: that men 
should be accountable to th<f sovereign only,twas a branch of 
the imperial prerogative; and if Tiberii^s departed from it, he 
ceased to reign. ^ ^ 

VII. At Rome, in the meantime, ajt things tended to a 
state of abject servitude! ConsiUs, senators, and Roman 
knights, contended with emulation,^who shoum be the most 
willing slaves. The higher each ^person’s rank, the more he 
struggled for the foremost plafce in tbonda^jc ^11 appeared 
with a studied countenance. An air of gaiety rai^ht dishonour 
the memory of Augustus, and- sadness would ill befit the 
opening of a new reign- A nfbtley farce was acted; and grief 
And‘ joy, ■ distress and flattery, succeeding by turns, wese 
curiously mixed and blended. The oath of fidelity to Tiberius 
was taken first by the two consuls, Sextua Ptompeius and 
Sextus Apuleius, and by them administered to Seiiis Strabo 
and Caius Turranius ; the former, praefect of the praetorian 
bands; the lattpr, controller of the corn and public stores. 
Their example was followed|by the senate, the army,«and the 
mass of theT>eople. 

To make everything move from the consuls, was the policy 
of Tiberius. He affected me appearance of republican prin¬ 
ciples, as if the constitution still subsisted, and he himself had 
formed no design to destroy it. The very proclamation) by 
which he convened the senate, professed no other authority 
than that of the tribunitian power conferred upon him by 
Augustus. The proclamation itself was short, and penned 
in modest terms; importing, “that the business of meeting 
was, to decree funeral honours to his deceased father; as to 
himself, he could not leave the body ; that office of piet^v was 
the only function that he presumed to exercise.” I'his was, 
indeed, the language of moderation; but Augustus was no 
sooner dead, thah he assumed the supreme authority; in his 
character of imperatqr, he took upon him the whole militaiiy 
command; he*, gave the word to the praetorian guards; ^ 
seritinels Were stationed round thfe palace; the soidi^is 
appeared under arms ; the magnificence of a court was seen 
inwall its forms; guards attended him to the forum; guards 
conducted him to the senate-house; aK things announcecMhe 
sovereign. In his despatches to the army, he was already the 
succes^r of Augustus: he spoke the style and language of I 
• 

In every Roman camp the general’s tent, or Ipavilion, was called'Khe 
PRiETOKiUM. Theeoldidl-s, wtfo formed the emperor’s body-guard, were called 
tfet prai9ri0*t*morts. ' 
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recognised emperor, without reserve, end in tlie tone o^power, 
equivocal only *vhen he addressq^i the senate. * «»« 

The fact was, Tjberius dreaded Germanicus. A com- 
mander-in-chjef, who had S(^ many legions under his (Jirection, 
who had formed cclinections with the allies of Rome, and 
was besides t^e idol of *the people, might choose to seize 
the government, rather tjian linger in expectation. Fo^ this 
reason the fathers were t<f be managed. There was at the 
bottom^ angthej- •motive: if^ in appearance, he owed his 
elevation, not to the intrigues of an ambitious mother, or 
the adoption of a superannuated emperor, but to the voice 
of the people, it would reddTind more to his glory. The 
(opportunity was also fair, to pry into the temper ancf dis¬ 
positions of the leading senators. The event showed that 
his indecisicyi was policy in disguise. He noted the words 
of men, he watched their looks; warped every circumstance 
into a crime; and, hoarding all in his memory, gathered 
rancoumfor a future day. • • 

VIIS. At the first meeting •f the senate, the funeral of 
Augustus was the only subject of deUate. "J'Re emperor’s 
will was* brought forward by the vestal virgins. Tiberius 
and Livia wer^ declared his h 5 rs. The latfer was adopted 
into the Julian family, with the additional title of Augusta. 
Hfs grandchildren and their issue *were next in succession ; 
in the third degree he named the nobles of Rome; not 
indeed from motives of personal regard, for the greater part 
had been for a long time obnoxious; but a bequest so 
generous and magnificent might gain the applause of future 
ages. In the rest of his legacies the will was in the style 
of ^ Roman citizen : if we except the clauses, whereby he 
gave to the Roman people four hundred thousand great 
sesterces, to the inferior coiftmonalty five and thirty thousand, 
to each praetorian soldier one thousand small sesterces, and 
40 every common man belonging to the*legions three hundred, 
he affected neither pomp nor grandeur. Th» will being read, 
ltie*Tuneral honours ^^re taken into consideifPtion. T'he 
chief propositions were, that the procession should pass through 
the triumphal gate; this was moved by Asinius Gallus: ^hat 
tlm titles of all the l 9 ws of Augustm, and the names of the 
conquered nations^ should be carried before the body, was the 
^motion of ^ucius Arruntius. Valerius Messala*was of 
opinion, that the oath of fidelity to Tiberius should b% renewed 
every year ; and being thereupon interrogate by the prine^, 
whether that motion was made tfith <bis privity % made nt. 
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S3.id Messala, upon my town suggestion ; in matters of public 
^‘Cohcern^ however it may giy^ umbrage^ the conviction oft, my 
own heart shc^l be the only rule of conduct. The age 
had left no other mode of flat^ry. The se^te with one 
voice insisted, that the body sfiould be Iborne to the funeral 
pile upon their own shbulders. * Tiberius assented with 
seenyng condescension, but real arrog;ance. * The Field of 
Mars was the place appointed f<ST the ceremony. A pro¬ 
clamation was issued, warning the populace, to restrain their 
zeal, and not re4uiire that the last duties should be performed 
in the P'orum, as had been done with tumult and disorder 
at the funeral of Julius Ccesalf. 

Oa the day appointed for the ceremony, the soldiers wei^ 
drawn up under arms; a circumstance that served only to 
provoke the ridicule of all who remembered |lhe day, or 
heard of it from their fathers, when Ccesar the dictator was 
put to death. In that early period of slavery, and in the 
first emotions o^ joy for liberty in vain recovered, tjae blow 
for freedom seemed a murder lo some, and to others a 
glorious saciffice. B\it in the pre.sent juncture, when a prince 
worn out with age, who had grown grey in power,* and left 
a long train of heirs, was to receive the last funeral obsequies, 
at such a time to call forth the military, in orcler to secure a 
quiet interment, was a vkin parade, as ridiculous as it was 
unnecessary. 

IX. Augustus now became the subject of public discussion. 
Frivolous circumstances engaged the attention of the greater 
number. They observed that the anniversary of his accession 
to the imperial dignity, was the day of his death. He died 
at Nola, in the same house, and in the same chamber, vrhere 
Octavius his father breathed his last. I'hey called to mind, 

‘ in wonder and amaze, the number of his consulships, equal 
to those of Valerfus Corvinus and Caius Marius put together. 
The tribunitian power, continued in his hands during a series 
of seven and thirty years; he was saluted Imperator no 
less‘'than oifB and twenty times; and ^ther titles of distinQiio*b*- 
were either invented or revived, to adorn his name. Reflec- 
tioass of a different kind were made by thinking men. They 
rejudged the life of the emperor, £Jnd pronounced \i*fth 
freedom. By his apologists it was argued, “that filial piety 
to his JPdopted father, the distraction of the times, and the* 
ruin of Ihe laws, made the part he took in tfie civil wars 
a{» act of necessity; ^nd <civil war can neither be undertaken 
iifiu: condttc^dd on prvocipies of honour and strict justice. 
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To revenge the death of Julius Caesar, \\ias the primary 
motive. To obtain that enc^ he made concessions *to»«»* 
Antony, and he teijiporised with Lepidus: ^but when the 
latter grew g^ey in sloth, ^nd the former fell a victim to 
his voluptuous passions, tne* commonwealth, convulsed by 
party divisions, had no resource Hht the government of one. 
There was, however, no monarchy, no dictator: content^with 
the unassuming title^f *t*fince of the^Senate, he established 
peace, •and^ settled th« constitution. The ocean and far 
distant rivefs^ marked his boundaries of.tfie empire. The 
legions, the province^, and the fleets of Rome acted in 
concert, with all the strength^of system. Justice was duly 
administered at home; the allies were treated with mddera- 
tion; and magnificent structures rose to adorn the capital. 
Violent megsuies were rarely adopted, and never but for 
the good of the whole.” 

X. To this it was answered, “Filial piety, and the dis- 
traction^of the times, were nothing but a golout to varnish 
over the lust of dominion. It was the ambition of Augustus 
that gained the veterans by a profusion of largftsses; it was 
ambition* that raised an army, when he was yet a young 
man, and in a private station.* By biabery*and corruption 
he seduced to himself the forces of the consuls. To the 
friends of Pompey’s party he wor(f a mask, affecting repub¬ 
lican principles: he deceived the senate; and by an extorted 
decree possessed himself of the fasces, and the praetorian 
authority. How long did the consuls Hirtius and ^ansa* 
survive that event ? They were both cut off. Did they 
fall by the hand of the enemy? Who can be certain that 
Pan^a did not die by poison infused into his wound, and 
Hirtius by the treachery of his own soldiers ? If that was 
their fate, is it clear that Augustus was not an actor in that* 
scene of iniquity ? That he put himself at* the head of both 
iheir armies, is a fact well known. «Having extorted the 
consulship from a reluctant senate, he thrciv off the mask, 
^d»*furned against th^ commonwealth the army which *had 
been entrusted to him in the cause of liberty against Mark 
Antony.® What shall be said of the fury of proscriptidns ? 

• • 

’ The distant rivers were, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates. 

, 3 Hirtius and Pansa vv^ere consuls B.c. 43. They gave battl§ to Mark * 
Antony near Modena, and obliged him to abandon Italy. Hirtius fell in the ^ 
engagement, ana Pansa, in a short time after, died pf his woiinds» * 

% Augustus collected together the veteran soldiers who had fought un^r 
Julius Caesar, and received a commission from the'senafle join Hirtius arai 
Pansa against Mark Antony. • ^ • • 
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He seized the glands Roman *citizen§, and divided them 
^aifiong his creatures. The^p were acts of yolence, to,this 
hour unjustified even by those who advised the measure. 

“To atone Tor the death of a father, Brutus and Cassius 
fell a sScrifice: so far, perhaps^ rnay be filloweJ; but whether 
that deadly feud, when tRe good the commonwealth re¬ 
quired it, might not have been, to his immohal honodr, ap¬ 
peased in silence, may still be marife a^question. Be it as it 
may, the younger Pompey was •ruineci by ap 4nsidiou| peace, 
and Lepidus wafs ^ndone by treachery. Mark Antony relied 
upon the treaties of Tarentum and Brundusium: he went 
further; he married the sister o^ Augustus; and in consequence 
of tkat insidious alliance, lost his life. Peace, it is true, w^ 
soon after established: but what kind of peace ? The 
slaughter of Lollius and Varus stained it incG^many; and 
the massacre of the Varros, the Egnatii, and the Julii, made 
Rome a theatre of blood.” 

From the public conduct of Augustus, a transition was 
made to his domestic character. “ Livia was taken by force 
from Tiberius Nero,<*her lawful husband; she was then ad¬ 
vanced in her pregnancy: whether in that condition she was 
under a legal tlisabijity to Contract a second marriage, was 
indeed referred to the pontifical college; but that very re¬ 
ference was a mockery, thtet turned all religion to a jest. His 
two favourites, Quintus Tedius and Vedius Pollio,^ were dis¬ 
tinguished by nothing but riot and debauchery. To crown 
the whole, Livia ruled him with unbounded sway; to the 
commbnwealth a fatal empress, and to the Caesarian family 
a pernicious stepmother. The honours due to the gods were 
no longer sacred: Augustus ^ claimed equal worship. Temples 
were built, and statues were erected, to him: a mortal' man 
f was adored, and priests and pontiffs were appointed to pay 
him impious honlage. In calling Tiberius to the succession, 
he neither acted from motives of private affection, nor of 
regard for the public welfare. He knew the arrogance and 
innate crueity of t^e man, and from^the contrast hop*?id fb 
derive new lustre on himself.” That he knew the inward 
fraoEie and cast of Tiberius, appears from a fact (hat happened 
a few years before. Thi^ business of granting to that prino^i a 

1 The excessive luxury of Vedius Pollio is well known. Dio Cassius says 

that he fattened his lampreys and other fish with human blood. * 

2 Suetonius says, Augustus, though he knew that temples ^ere often raised 
in the produces in honour of the proconsuls, allowed none to be erecteci to 
himself, unless they were at the* same time dedicated to the Roman people. 
Ixitiht city be s^i^mtely refu^^d aiV honours of that kind. 
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renewal of the tribuAitian power, was ^depending in the^enate. 
Augustus, in speech upon th^ occasion, made honourable^, 
mention of him; but, at the slme time, thr^w out oblique 
reflections on his conduct, his deportment, and his manners. 
With affecte(f tendeijpess hi seemed willing to palliate all de¬ 
fects ; but the malice of the apology wounded the deeper. 

XJ. The ritfti of sepulture being performed, a temple and 
religious worship weft dfegreed to the# piemory of Augustus. 
The seyate now-turned their supplications to Tiberius. A direct 
answer coutd not be drawn from him. “Me talked of the 
magnitude and the weight of empire; he mistrusted his own 
abilities: the comprehensive mind of Augustus was, indeed, 
equal to the charge; but for himself, called as he had betn by 
that emperor to a share in the administration, he knew by 
experience, tha^ to direct the affairs of a great nation, was to 
be in a state of painful pre-eminence, exposed to danger, and 
subject to the vicissitudes of fortune. In a city so well pro¬ 
vided ^ith men of illustrious character, was it (Advisable to 
confid^ the whole to a single rulyr ? The several departments 
of public business would be better fill«d by coalition of the 
best and ablest citizens.” In this strain Tiberius delivered 
himself, with dignity of sentiment, it is true, but nothing from 
the heart. A*profound master of dissimulation, he had from 
nature, or the force of habit, the airt of being dark and unin¬ 
telligible. Even upon occasions when duplicity was useless, 
he spoke in short and broken hints, the sense suspended, 
mysterious, and indecisive. Intending at present to conceal 
his sentiments,^ he was of course more involved thafti ever. 
The senators, dreading nothing so much as the crime of 
knowing his character, broke out in a strain of supplication ; 
the)^melted into tears; they poured forth entreaties; with up¬ 
lifted hands they looked lo the gods; they turned to the* 
statue of Augustus, and at times fell prostrate at the knees 
/)f Tiberius. Thus surrounded he called for a state-paper, 
and ordered it to be read. It set forth an^ estimate of the 
•jmnrte and its resouraies, the number o/ citizeiag, the allies 
of Rome, an account df the naval‘strength, the names of 
the conquered kingdoms and provinces; the subsidies, jind 
ti:ij;;>utes, and the amc^unt of the re^jpnue, with the necessary 
disbursements of government, and the demands for secret 

•service. The whole was in the handwriting of Augustus. It 

• 

i Tacitus says, in another place, that Tiberius valued himself Siore for his 
art of dissimulation than for all his other talents. He p^ced it in the ranfcf pf 
virtues, and hated the man who attemptedito discover the^sft:^ts of his heiit. 
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concluded witl^ his advice, never to aiih at an extension of 
. erhpire : an important rule of policy; but wa% it the resist bf 
wisdom? or ^d he view wim a malign|nt eye the fame that 
might accrue to ,his successor ? ^ 

XII. T'he senate still continuing, with*prostrate servility, to 
press their suit, Tiberius lA fall an Expression, intimating that, 
though unequal to the whole, he was willing td undertake any 
part that might be •committed «t6 Ifis care. Inform us, 
Caesar, said Asinius Gallus,^ what parf do ypu choosej? Dis¬ 
concerted by so^upexpected a question, Tiberius "paused for a 
moment; but soon collecting himself, “To choose,” he said, 
“ or to decline any part, would*ill become the man who wished 
to bft dispensed with altogether.” Callus saw displeasure worl^- 
ing in his countenance. With quickness and presence of mind 
he made answer, “The question was not pujt w^th intent to 
divide what in its nature is united and indivisible. I appealed 
to your own feelings. I wished to draw from you a confession, 
that the coHimonwealth, being one body politic, requires one 
mind to direct it.” To thj|jf> he added a panegyric ,on the 
character of Augustus; he expatiated on the victories obtained 
by Tiberius, and the civil employments which he had filled, 
with honour tcf' himself, during a series of years. But this 
soothing strain had no effect. The resentment bf Tiberius was 
not to be pacified. Asinifes Callus had married Vipsania,^ /be 
daughter of Marcus Agrippa, after her divorce from Tiberius, 
By that connection he seemed to aspire above the rank of a 
citizen; and the spirit of his father, Asinius Pollio, was still 
living In the son. 

XIII. Lucius Arruntius delivered his sentiments, nearly the 
same as Callus had offered, and in like manner gave offence, 
'fiberius harboured in his breast no lurking resentment to 

t Arruntius; but hb was jealous**of a man, whom he saw 
flourishing in opuS^ence, an ardent spirit, possessed of talents, 
and high in the esteem of the public. Augustus, moreoverj^ 
in a conversation not long before his death, talking of the 
succession fo the injperial dignity, distinguished three sfe^jeraJ 
classes; in the first. He placed su’ch as were worthy, but 
wo^ld decline the honour; in the second, men of ambition, 
but of inferior talents;, in the last, swch as had genius^to 

1 Asinius Gallus was son to Asinius Pollio, the famous orator, and confi-, 
dential frifihd of Augustus. 

* Vipsania Agrippina, the daughter of Marcus Vipsaniils Agrippa, was 
married to Tiberius, who was divorced from her at the desire of Augustus, t^at 
he«might be at liberty to marry irhe emperor's daughter Julia, at that time the 
willow of Agrii^iC ^ 9 
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plan, and courage to undertake. Marcus Lq;)idus,^ h« said, 
was*every wayijualified, but unwilling; Asinius Gallus hSd 
more ambition than ^merit; Lucius Arruntiu% was not only 
equal to the^task, but, if ^ccasion offered, would show a 
spirit of enterprise. tOf this •anecdote, with regard*to the 
two first, no doubt renfains; bflt instead of Arruntius, 
Cneius Pi so by* some writers is said to have been nagied. 
Except Lepidus, they*wcrtf afterwards* all cut off for con- 
structiv(i cri^esj artfully laid* to their charge by Tiberius. 
In the coursfi of the debate, ’Quintus Haterius and Mamercus 
Scaurus had the misfortune to alarm that gloomy and sus- 
picous temper: the first, by asking, “ How long is it your 
piieasure, Caesar, that the commonwealth shall want a h^ad 
to direct it?” Scaurus, by saying, “Since the prince has 
not interpo^pd • the tribunitian authority to prevent the 
report of the consuls, there is room to hope that he will 
yield to the entreaties of the senate.” Tiberius took fire 
at what»was said by Haterius, and broke qut with sudden 
vehemence: to Scaurus he mad# no reply; resentment had 
taken root in his heart, and for that rellson wasp smothered 
in silence: 

Fatigued at length by the dlamours;, of tfie senate, and 
the solicitation* of individuals, he gave way by degrees: not 
expressly declaring his consent; bfit, as he said, to end the 
mutual trouble of repeated refusals and unwearied impor¬ 
tunity. It may be related as a fact, that Haterius, on the 
following day, attending at the palace, to mitigate resent¬ 
ment by an apology, narrowly escaped being put to death 
by the guards. In a suppliant posture he clasped the 
emperor’s knees; and in that moment Tiberius, entangled 
perhaps by the petitioner, or making a false step, fell 
to the ground. 'I'his profokcd the solfliers upon duty. 
Haterius was saved from their fury: but* the danger that 
threatened a man of his illustrious cjjaracter made no im¬ 
pression on the prince; nor did he relent tiil Livia exerted 
aitt l^il power and influence. Tiberiys jiielded zX lengtlfto 
the solicitations of his mother. 

XIV. The senate, at their next meeting, began to offar 
thcb incense of adulation to Livia. Ifcwas proposed to confer 
upon her the title of Parent; that name was thought too 
general: the more distinctive appellation of Mother of 
HER CountI^y was moved as an amendment. lt»was fur- 

^ The character of Marcus Lepulus is dr#wn by Taytus, Anndls, iv. iSb. 
He is there celebrated for his political wisdom, apd the virtuSs^jf moderatiqp. 
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ther (proposed^ with tiie general concurrence, that to the 
rftime of the Emperor shoyjd be added, Th^ Son of 
Tiberius opposed these several motiops: honours, he said, 
ought not to be lavished on women; in what regarded his 
own rjfnk, he was determined to act jirith the strictest self- 
denial. This had the a^pearancte of moderation, but envy 
was the source. By the honours intended* to his mbther,^ 
he *th ought his own glory migktT b^ eclipsed, and, in that 
spirit, prevented a decree, by whi^h a jjqtor^was, ordered 
to attend her;*i^r would he suffer an altar to be raised 
on account of her adoption into the Julian family. Other 
marks of distinction were proposed, and rejected. Ger- 
maaicus was more favourably treated; for him Tiberips 
desired the rank of proconsul.® Special messengers were 
sent to invest him with his honours, and ^ tjj^e same time 
to condole with him on the loss of Augustus. Drusus * was 
then at Rome; and, being consul designed, in his favour 
nothing nqiiv was demanded. By virtue of the imperial pre¬ 
rogative, twelve candidates ^were named for the pragtorship. 
That number had •been settled by Augustus; and though 
the senate entreated Tiberius to enlarge the list, he bound 
himself by an*oath ,never tfi exceed the line already drawn. 

XV. The right of electing magistrates, by public suffrage, 
in the Field of Mars,®* was now, for the first time, taken 
from the people at large, and vested in the senate. The 
will of the prince had, before that time, great influence in 
all elections; but parties were formed among the tribes, and 
somedmes with success. To this encroachment the people 
made no opposition : they saw their rights taken from them ; 

^ Livia took the name of Julia, in consequence of her adoption ijjto the 
Julian family. 

When the Romans wished to perpetisate the memory of a singular event, 
they raised an alta^j^ and engraved the particulars of the transaction. 
Augustus, after living above seven and thirty years with Livia as his 
acknowledged wife, chose, in the end, to make her his daughter tjj/ 
adoption. 

3 The proconsul^ft* authority was often granted to generals at the jiead^f 
dis&nt armidil but nevfr eijeixised within the city. a 

^ Drusus was the son of Tiberius. 

5 Tiberius had all the arts of a subtle and disguised politician. He knew 
thj# by depiiving the people of the last remnant of libeay, their right to 
a voice in the election of magiitrates, and vesting* it in the senate, he should 
establish his own absolute power. The senate, at all times adverse to the 
claims of the people, saw with pleasure the annihilation of a restless, factious*^ 
and turbiSent democracy ; never once reflecting that their order, unsupported 
by the pecuple, could but make a feeble resistance to the will of a despotic 
prince. Ine people, on their part, complained of the alteration; but liiey 
cflmplained withoutfprinciple, f>r a sense of public interest, merely because 
tl^v lost the opportunity oj^llrttg their votes. 
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they grumbled, and submitted. *Th^ senators were pleased 
with the change.^ They were now^delivered from the necessity 
of humiliating condescensions in Tne course oMheir canvass, 
and from the heavy expense of bribery and corruption. The 
moderation of •Tiberius was t further circumstance in* favour 
of the measure: four caindidates • of his nomination were 
implicitly to be* chosen, without intrigue or contention; and 
the prince, content with tlfe| number, prpmised not to str??tch 
his prerogative. • The tribunes of the people applied for leave 
to celebrate, ^t their own expense, the games ^ewly instituted 
in honour of Augustus, and ordered to oe added to the 
calendar, under the title of Augustan games. A decree 
passed; but the expense was to issue out of the treasniry. 
The tribunes were allowed to preside in the Circus, dressed 
in triumphal robes,^ but the pomp of splendid chariots was 
expressly dehied. The annual celebration of those games 
was afterwards transferred, from the tribunes, to that par¬ 
ticular prjetor- who has jurisdiction in all causgs between 
strangers and the citizens of Rojne. * 

XVI.* Such was the situation of affains at Rome when a 
fierce and violent mutiny broke out among the legions in 
Pannonia. For this insurrectiory there was n€) other motive 
than the licen?ious spirit, which is ap*t to show itself in 
thebeginning of a new reign, andi>the hope of private ad¬ 
vantage in the distractions of a civil war. A summer camp 
had been formed for three legions under the command of 
Junius Blaesus. The death of Augustus, and the accession 
of Tiberius, being known to the army, the general glinted 
a suspension of military duty,® as an interval of grief or 
joy. The soldiers grew wanton in idleness: dissensions 
spread amongst them; the vile and profligate had their 
circular audiences; sloth and pleasure prevailed; and all 
were willing to exchange a life of toil and discipline for 
repose and luxury. There happened to be in the camp a 
busy incendiary, by name Percennius,*form^ly a leader of 
tfeeat^cal factions, and i^ow a common soldier; ac^nan fluent 
in words, and by his early habits verseCl in the arts of exciting 
tumult and sedition. Over the weak and ignorant, and siyh 
as felt their minds alaiyned with doubts and fears about the 
future condition of the service, this pragmatical fellow began 

* 1 The tnumphal robe was a rich purple, intermixed with gold. 

^ 'I'here were eight praetors, but two only had jurisdiction; one in all causes 
between citizen and citizen; the other between citizens and strangers. 

suspension of all business whatever, oocasioned b^ some melancholy 
event, was called jusHtium. ^ \ ^ • 
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to eKrt his influence.* In the dead of night he mixed in 
dabals; and never failed#^at the close of« day, wheg \he 
sober and )jell-disposed retired to ^ their tents, to draw 
together the idle and most abandoned. IJaving gained a 
numbSr of proselytes, he stdoa forth Jthe orator of sedition, 
and harangued his confAierates ih the following manner: 

!^VII. “ How long, my fellow-soldiers, *must we obey a 
small and despicable set of centurions? how long continue 
slaves to a wretched band of military ,tfibusies ?• If we 
mean to redrSsi our grievances, what time *so fit as the 
present, when the new emperor is not yet settled on the 
throne? Relief may now 4)e obtained either by remon¬ 
strances, or sword in hand. By our passive spirit we h^ve 
suffered enough; we have been slaves in thirty or forty 
campaigns; we are grown grey in the service, w'orn out 
with infirmities, and covered with wounds. In that con¬ 
dition we are still condemned to the toils of war. Even 
the men who Jiave obtained their discharge, still fipllow the 
standard under the namei of veterans;^ another word for 
protracted • misery. • A few, indeed, by their bodily vigour 
have surmounted all their labours; but what is their re¬ 
ward? they a’le serjt to distant regions; and, under colour 
of an allotment of lands, they are settleS on a barren 
mountain, or a swamplj^ fen. War of itself is a state of 
the vilest drudgery, without an adequate compensation. 
The life and limb of a soldier are valued at ten pence a 
day : out of that wretched pittance he must find his cloth¬ 
ing, ^is tent-equipage, and his arms; with that fund, he 
must bribe the centurion; with that must purchase occasional 
exemptions from service; and, with that, must pay^for a 
remission of punishment. But blows and stripes from our 
officers, wounds* from the enf?my, intense cold in winter, 
and the fatigu^ of summer campaigns; destructive war, in 
which everything is Jbazarded, and peace, by which nothing 
is gained, are«all the soldier’s portion. 

•*“ For tiiese evi^ there is but olle remedy left. I^t ^s 
fix the conditions of our service; let every soldier receive 
a •denarius a day, and at the end of sixteen years let him 
be entitled to his dismission: beyond that term no further 
service. Without detaining any man whatever, and without 
forcing him to follow the colours as a veteran, let evei^ 

^ The •oldiers who had served their full time, were not discharged, but still 
continued to enter into action yhen occasion required. T'hey encamped tpart 
from the legioi^, finder a banner called vexillum, and thence the name of 
^xillarii^ Whey were alsfl catTed veterans. 
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soldier receive the arrears that may.be du^ to him>^ let 
him be paid in ^eady money on^the spot, and in the verj 
camp where he signalized his valour. The prse^jrian cohorts 
receive two dei^rii for their (jaily pay; at the end of sixteen 
years they return to their fanfilies; and is superior* merit 
the ground of this distinc?ion? dcf they encounter greater 
dangers? It is Iheirs to mount guard within the city, ^id 
the service may be honourable; but it* is our lot to serve 
amidst savagg n4tipns, ija a state of perpetual warfare. If 
we look out <3f our tents, the barbarians aije^in view.” 

XVIII. This speech was received with acclamations. 
Various passions heaved in ev^y breast. Some presented 
their bodies seamed with stripes; others pointed to tlSfeir 
heads grown grey in the service; numbers showed their 
tattered clothing, and their persons almost naked. At length 
the frenzy of the malcontents knew no bounds. Their first 
design w^as to incorporate the three legions into one; but 
which should give its name to the united body? w^as the 
question» mutual jealousy put oan end to the project. 
Another scheme took place: the eagles cH the three legions, 
with the colours of the cohorts, were crowded together 
without prefererice or distinction? They, thre^ up sods of 
earth, and began to raise a tribunal. Amidst the tumult 
Blses js arrived: he called aloud td'* all; he laid hold of 
individuals; he offered himself to their swords; and “ Here,” 
he said, “ behold your victim : imbrue your hands in the 
blood of your general. Murder is a crime less horrible, 
than treason to your prince. I will either live to command 
the legions entrusted to me: or, if you are determined to 
revolt, despatch me first; that, when this frenzy is over, 
you may wake to shame, to horror, and remorse.” 

XIX. The work of raising;* a tribunal, in* spite of all his 
efforts, still w^ent on. Heaps of turf were thrown up, and 
rose breast-high. Conquered at length by the perseverance 
of their general, the mutineers desisted. Bjaesus exerted 
all'*hi» eloquence: “ Sedition and revQlt,”o he saic>, “ could 
not serve their cause; the remonstrances of the army ought 
to be conveyed to the ear of the prince with respect and 
defe^nce. The demands which they now made were of 
the firat impression, unknown to former armies, and with 
the deified Augustus never attempted. In the present 
juncture, when the prince was new to the cares of govern¬ 
ment, was that a time to add to h&s solicitude by tumult- 
and insurrection ? If they w^ould sfiill ^ersist,^ in® the^ season^ 
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of pJofound peace, to urge a claim never demanded even 
By the conquerors in a ifivil war, why iscur the guilt* of 
rebellion? w^y, in violation of all n^Uitary discipline, urge 
their pretensions sword in hanjJ? They migfit depute their 
agents* to treat with the pfince; ai4i, in the presence of 
their general, they might^give their instructions on the spot.” 
Tips proposal was accepted; with one voice they called out 
for the son of Blaesus, then a rfti^ta^ tribune. The young 
officer undertook the charge. His* directiqpis jvere* to insist 
that, at the eifuration of sixteen years, the feoldier should 
be discharged from the service. That point settled, it would 
then be time to enumerate (Ither grievances. With this com- 
mjtsion the general’s son went forward on his journey. , A 
calm sutceeded, and lasted for some days. But the minds 
of the soldiers were still in agitation: their^ri^e was roused ; 
the general’s son was now the orator of the army; and force, 
it was manifest, had at length extorted, what by gentle 
measures «coul^ never be obtained. • 

XX. Meanwhile, the detached companies^ whioh before 
the disturbance hsfti been sent to Nauportum, to repair the 
roads, the bridges, and other military works, having heard 
of the comnfotionsi in th^ camp, seized the colours; and, 
after ravaging the adjacent villages, plundered Nauportum, 
a place little inferior <b a municipal town. They treated 
the centurions with derision; from derision they proceeded 
to opprobrious language; and, in the end, to blows and open 
violence. Aufidienus Rufus, the praefect of the camp, was 
the chief object of their fury: they dragged him out of his 
carriage; and, laying a heavy load on his back, obliged him 
to march in the foremost ranks, asking him, with contemp¬ 
tuous insolence, how he liked his burden, and the length 
of his journey?* Rufus had rtsen from a common man to 
the rank of cefiturion, and was afterwards made praefect of 
the camp. In that Ration he endeavoured to recall the rigour 
of ancient discipline. A veteran in the service, and long 
iilhred tc^ fatigue* hq was strict aBd rigorous in his»d^lty, 
expecting from others what he had practised himself. 

• XXI. The return of this tumultuous body renewed the 
troubles of the camp.® The soldiers,*without control, issued 
out of the lines, and pillaged the country round. . Some, 
more 4ieavily laden than their comrades, were apprehended 

1 The tiompanies of foot were called manipuli. They consisted, in the 
^ime of Romulus, of too my, and thence the principal officer was Called 
unturio. I'h^ iffci'eased aft^wards to aoo, but the nam 
ftill remaintA. A commdfl somier was called manipularis. 
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by the orders of Blaesus; and, after receiving ^ue correction, 
ihTovjn into prison, as an exampl^tto the rest. The authority 
of the general was stijl in force with the centurjpns, and such 
of the commo^ men as retailed a sense of their duty. The 
delinquents, however,trefused fo submit; they were (fragged 
along, resisting with all their str?ngth; they clasped the 
knees *of the mtiltitude round them; they called upon tjieir 
fellow-soldiers by nai'Re ;* they implored the protection of 
the con^pan^ tc^ .which* they belonged; th^ invoked the 
cohorts and the legions, crj'ing out to ali* mat the same 
lot would shortly be their portion. Against their general 
they omitted nothing that calumny could suggest; they 
appealed to heaven; they implored the gods; they tiled, 
by every topic, to excite compassion, to inflame resentment, 
to awaken tgrros, and rouse the men to acts of violence. 
A general insurrection followed: the soldiers in a body 
rushed to the prison, burst the gates, unchained the prisoners, 
and associated with themselves the vilest of tlje army, a bancl 
of deserters, and a desperate cre\t of malefactors, then undei 
condemnation for the enormity of their Crimes. • 

XXII. The flame of discord raged with redoubled fury. 
New leaders joined the mutinjf. Amidst th*e crowd, one 
of the common soldiers, a fellow known by the name of 
Vibalenus, mounted ofi the shouldeft of his comrades before 
the tribunal of Blaesus, and addressed the multitude, all wild 
with fury, and eager to hear the language of sedition. My 
friends,” he said, “ you have bravely interposed to .sav^ the 
lives of these innocent, these much injured men. You have 
restored them to new life. But who will restore my brother ? 
who will give him to my arms ? Sent hither from the German 
army, in concert with you to settle measures for our common 
safety, he was last night b^ely murdered* by the hand of 
gladiators, whom Blaesus arms for your destAiction. Answer 
me, Blaesus, where have you bestowed tjie body ? The very 
enemy allows the rites of sepulture. When I have washed 
m;^ brother with my tearl, and printed pisses on hi% mangled 
body, then plunge your poniard in this wretched bosom. I 
shall die content, if these my fellow-soldiers perform tke 
last« funeral office, and bury in on« grave two wretched 
victims, wffio knew no crime but that of serving the common 
interest of the legions.” • 

XXIII. Thfs .speech Vibulenus rendered still more*inflam- 
matbry by the vehemence of his manner, jpy beating his 
breast, by striking his forehead, «an(k pouring* » flood 
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tears. A way,being opened through the crowd, he leaped 
fifcm the man’s shoulders, i^nd grovelling at ihe feet of indi¬ 
viduals, excit^ the passions of the mi^ltitude to the highest 
pitch of frenzy. In their fury, y)me fell upoij the gladiators 
retained by Blaesus, and loaded thedi with irons; others 
seized the general’s dom^tic trairf; while numbers dispersed 
theyisclves on every side in quest of the dody: and, if it 
had not been speedily known thaf no corpse could be found; 
that the slaves of Blaesus averred* undei^ fhe ,tortiire, that 
no murder had * been committfed; and, in ftct, that the 
incendiary never had a brother, Blaesus must have fallen a 
sacrifice. The tribunes and •the prsefect of the camp were 
obill^ed to save themselves by flight. Their baggage w^is 
seized and plundered. Lucilius, the centurion, was put to 
death. This man, by the sarcastic pleasant!^’ o4»the soldiers, 
had been nicknamed give me another; because, in chas¬ 
tising the soldiers, when one rod was broke, he was used 
to call foi« anc^her, and then another. The r(tft of the 
centurions lay concealed in 4urking-places. Out of the whole 
number, JiJlius Clefhens, a man of prompt and busy talents, 
was the favourite of the insurgents. He was spared as a 
fit person to*negotiatc th5 claims of the army. Two of 
the legions, the eighth and fifteenth, were upon the point of 
coming to the decision*of the sword: the former benf on 
the destruction of Sirpicus, a centurion; and the latter deter¬ 
mined to protect him. The quarrel would have laid a scene 
of bipod, if the soldiers of the ninth legion had not, by 
entreaty, or by menacing the obstinate, appeased the fury 
of both parties. 

XXIV. When the account of these transactions reached 
Tiberius, that abtruse and gloomy temper, which loved to 
brood in secret over all untof’irard events, was so deeply 
affected, that hi resolved, without delay, to despatch his 
son Drusus, with otht^rs of high rank, and two praetorian 
cohorts, to quill the insurrection. In their instructions no 
ddbisive Orders were given: they w^re left to act as «mlr- 
gencies might require. To the cohorts were added a select 
datachment, with a party of the praetorian horse, and the 
flower of the Germansi at that time ‘the body-guard of»the 
emperor. In the train which accompanied Drusus, .^lius 
Sejanuf' was appointed, by his counsels, to ^uide the in¬ 
experience of the prince. Sejanus, at that time in a joint 
commission wi|h his father Strabo, had the commancf of 
• / Por the cbaraclhr oiF^lius Sejanus, see Annals, iv. t. 
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tlie praetorian bands, and stood high Jin favour with Tiberius; 
tfie ^rmy would of course consider him as the fountain •of 
rewards and punishi^gents. As soon as they approached the 
camp, the discontented legions, by way of doing honour to 
Drusus, advanced t^ meet hftn; not, indeed, with •colours 
displayed, as is usual oif such occasions; but with a deep 
and Solemn silfence, their dress neglected, and their whole 
appearance uncouth S-iidT fordid. In Aheir looks was seen 
an air pf dejecjipn, and at the same time a sullen gloom, 
that plainly showed a spirit* of mutiny stiU Ivorking in their 
hearts. 

XXV. Drusus was no sooner within the intrenchments, 
tjjian the malcontents secured the gates. Sentinels •j^rere 
posted at different stations, while the rest in a body gathered 
round the tdbupal. Drusus stood in act to speak, with his 
hand commanding silence. The soldiers felt a variety of 
contending passions: they looked around, and viewing their 
number^ grew fierce at the sight: they mnt the air with 
shouts ^nd acclamations: they liturned to Drusus, and were 
covered with confusion. An indi.stinct*and holiow murmur 
was heard; a general uproar followed; and soon afterwards 
a deep and awful silence. Th^ behaviour of*the men varied 
with their passTons; by turns inflamed with rage, or depressed 
with fear. Drusus seized his morrfbnt, and read his father’s 
letter, in substance stating, that Tiberius had nothing so 
much at heart, as the interests of the gallant legions with 
whom he had served in so many wars. As soon as his grief 
for the loss of Augustus allowed him leisure, it was hi^ inten¬ 
tion to refer the case of the army to the wisdom of the senate. 
In the meantime, he sent his son to grant all the relief that 
coulj then be applied. Ulterior demands he reserved for 
the deliberation of the fathers; to enforce authority or to 
relax it, was the lawful right of that assembly; and the senate, 
beyond all doubt, would distribute rev^rds and punishments 
with equal justice. • 

• XtXVI. The soldiers %nade answer, that they hsd appoiftted 
Julius Clemens to speak in their behalf. That ofl&cer claimed 
a right of dismission from the service, at the end of sixteen 
ye'jrs; all arrears then to be dischaiged: in the meantime a 
denarirls to be the soldiers’ daily pay; and the practice of 
detaining the men beyond the period of their .service, under 
the name of Veterans, to be abolished for ever. In » business 
of* so much moment, Drusus obsetved, that the senate and 
the emperor must be consulted; a geperal aaA<»ar follow^. 
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“Why^did he come s<j fai, siiifce he had no authority to 
augment their •pay, or to ^mitigate their sufferings? ^Ttte 
power of doing good was n6t confided to him; while every 
petty officer ffiflicted blows, and stripSs, and even death. 
It had •been formerly the polic^ of 'BiberiuS* to elude the 
claims of the army, by 4aking shelter* under the name of 
Augustus; and now Drusus comes to play the same farce. 
HoDf long were they to be am|>sfed •by the visits of the 
emperor’s son? Could that be deeixied an equitable govern¬ 
ment, that keph nothing in suspense but *tfie ^ood of the 
army? When th^ soldier is to be punished, or a battle to 
be fought, why not consult tjste senate? According to the 
present system, reward is to be always a subject of referemc^ 
white punishment is instant and without appeal.” 

XXVII. The soldiers, in a tumultuous bo^y, rushed from 
the tribunal, breathing vengeance, and, wherever they met 
either the men belonging to the praetorian bands, or the 
friends of Drusus, threatening violence, in hopes of ending 
the dispute by a Sudden confect. Cneius Lentulus, wh^se age 
and military ;pharacte( gave ham considerable weight, was par¬ 
ticularly obnoxious; he was supposed to be the chief adviser 
of Drusus, and an enemy to tlike proceedings of the army. For 
the security of his pehon, he went aside with Drusus, intend¬ 
ing to repair to the winter camp. The mutineers gathered 
round him, demanding with insolence “Which way was he 
going? to the senate? perhaps to the emperor? Was he 
there to show himself an enemy to the demands of the 
legionsfi^” Nothing could restrain their fury : they discharged 
a volley of stones; and one of them taking place, Lentulus, 
wounded and covered with blood, had nothing to eamect 
but instant death, when the guards that attended Dmsus 
«came up in time, and rescued himpfrom destruction. 

XXVIII. The might that followed seemed big with some 
fatal disaster, when an unexpected phenomenon put an end 
to the commotion. Ifi a clear and serene sky the moon was 
suddenly ejgjips^d. This appearance^ in its natural c^use 
not understood by^he!* soldiers, was»deemed a prognostic 
denouncing the fete of the army. The planet, in its lan¬ 
guishing state, represented the condition of the legions:,if 
it recovered its former lustre, the efforts of the men would 
be crowr^d with success. To assist the moon in her labours, 
• the air resounded with the clangour of brazen "instruments, 
with the Sound of trumpets, and other warlike music. The 
crowd, in the ^ntentime, Stpod at gaze: every gleam of light 
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inspired the men with joy;*and the sudden eloom depressed 
their hearts wit^j grief. The clouds condensed, and the mcton 
was ‘supposed to b€^ lost in utter darkness. melancholy 
horror seized the multitude: and melancholy is sure to en¬ 
gender super^ition. J A reugfous panic spread throhgh the 
army. The appearance • in the •heavens foretold eternal 
laboift to the legions; and all lamented that by their crimes 
they had called dowll tl^n themselves the indignation of 
the go<Js. Drasus tocjc advantage of the moment. The 
opportunity Vas* fhe effect ®f chance; but^ fightly managed, 
might conduce to the wisest purpose. 

He gave orders that the m^ who by honest means were 
most in credit with the malcontents, should go round fyom 
t?nt to tent. Among these was Clemens, the centurion. 
They visited e^ry part of the camp; they applied to the 
guards on (!uty; they conversed with the patrol, and mixed 
with the sentinels at the gates. They allured some by pro¬ 
mises, and by terror subdued the spirit of^othars. “How 
long «shml we besiege the son qf the emperor? Where will 
this confusion end? Must we follow Bercennius and Vibu- 
lenus? And shall we swear fidelity to those new com¬ 
manders? Will their funds suf^ly the^pay bf the legions? 
Have they laffds to assign to the veteran soldier? For 
them shall the Neros and the Drusi be deposed? Are 
they to mount the vacant throne, the future sovereigns of 
Rome? Let us, since we were the last to enter into rebel¬ 
lion, be the first to expiate our guilt by well-timed repentance. 
Demands in favour of all, proceed but slowly; to indivfduals, 
indulgence is more easily granted; deserve it separately, 
and the reward will follow.” This reasoning had its effect: 
suspicion and mutual distrust began to take place; the 
new-raised soldiers went apart from the veterans; the legions 
separated; a sense of duty revived in the breast of all; the 
gates were no longer guarded; and ^the colours, at first 
promiscuously crowded together, were re^ored to their 
proper station. ^ ^ ® ** 

XXIX. At the return of day, Drusus called an assembly 
of the soldiers. Though unused to public speaking, Jbe 
delivered himself with the eloquent of a man who felt 
his own importance, and the dignity of his rank. He con¬ 
demned the past, and applauded the present. It was not, 
he said, a p^ of his character to yield to menace, or to 
shrink from danger. If he saw th^ penitent, if he heard 
the language of remorse, he wouid qjake a^ report in thejr 
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favoui*, and dispose his father to listen to their petition. 
Tile soldiers answered intj^umble terms: at their request, 
the younger Blaesus mentioned above, ^ith Lucius Apronius, 
a Roman knight in the train of prusus, and Jystus Catonius, 
a centurion ^ of the first rank', were d^patched as the dele¬ 
gates of the army. In* the councils afterwards held by 
Drqsus, various opinions were entertained and ditferent 
measures proposed. To wait tbte return of deputies, and 
meanwhile to win the affections of the rneq* by^ moderation, 
was the advice of many. OtheS'S were for immediate coer¬ 
cion : “ Lenity,” they said, “ makes no impression on the 
vulgar mind. The common •men, when not kept in . sub- 
jectfon, are fierce and turbulent; yet ever ready to beyd 
and crouch under proper authority. It was now the time, 
while they were overwhelmed with superstition, to infuse 
another fear, and teach them to respect their general. The 
authors of the late sedition ought to be made a public 
example.” ^ Drusus, by the bent of his nature f)rone to 
vindictive measures, desired that Percennius and V;bulenus 
might be brought Ibefore him. By his orders they were 
put to death according to some writers, in his own tent, 
and there buried; .according to others, thgir bodies were 
thrown over the intrenchments, a spectacle for public view. 

XXX. Diligent searclf was made for the most active’ in¬ 
cendiaries. Some were found roving on the outside of the 
lines, and instantly cut off by the centurions, or the praetorian 
soldiys. Others were delivered up to justice by their re¬ 
spective companies, as an earnest of their own conversion. 
The rigour of the winter, which set in earlier than usual, 
added to the afflictions of the army. Heavy rains eqsued; 
and fell with suc^ violence, that the men could not venture 
from their tents.’^ To meet in potties, and converse with their 
comrades, was impossible. The colours, borne down by 
torrents that rushed t through the camp, were with difficulty 
secured. Superstition still continued to fill the mind with 
terror. Ifi everything that happened, imagination saw tfie 
anger of the gods : it was not without reason that the planets 
suffered an eclipse, and storms and tempests burst from the 
angry elements. The guilt of the army was the cause of all. 
To avert impending vengeance, the only expedient was to 
depart ^t once from a vile inauspicious camp^ the scene of 

t 

1 Every legion was divided ipto thirty companies, aoo men in each. Bvery 
Mmpany had two centurions; th|i first in command was called PitiMipiLUS or 
FklMIPlLARlf. * 
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sd many crimes, and, by due atoneifient, expiate theA: past 
offences in their winter quartejS. In this persuasion tfie 
eighth legion departid: the fifteenth foliowtti; while the 
ninth remained behir^, deckrijig aloud that they woi^ld wait 
for orders from Tiberius^: but tj^ey soon saw themselves 
deserljfd, and t]ierefore struck their tents, willing to do by 
choice what in a tjpie would be an act of necesjpity. 
Peace and good order beirffj thus restored, Drusus judged it 
unnecessary 4^0 Wait till •the return of the d^uties, and im¬ 
mediately set off for Rome. * • 

XXXI. About the same time, and from the same causes, 
another sedition broke out anfong the legions in Germany, 
supported 1 y greater numbers, and every way more alarr^ing. 
The leaders of the mutiny flattered themselves that Germani- 
cus, impatieat of a new master, would resign himself to the 
will of the legions, and in that case they had no doubt, but 
that everything would fall before him. Two armies in that 
juncture«were formed on the banks of the Rhirife; ^ one in 
Upper Germany, commanded b^ Caius Silius; the other in 
the Lower Germany, under Aulus Csecii^a. Both were sub¬ 
ordinate to Germanicus, the cpmmander-in-^hief, who was 
then in Gaul, l^plding the assembly of the states, and collect¬ 
ing the revenues of that nation. The forces under Silius had 
not*as yet revolted; undecided, wavering, and cautious, they 
judged it prudent to wait the issue of the mutiny begun by 
others. In Caecina’s camp on the Lower Rhine, the flame 
of discord was kindled to the utmost fury. The onj^-and- 
twentieth and fifth legions began the insurrection; the first 
and the twentieth followed their example: they were all 
staticMied together in a summer camp, on the confines of the 
Ubians. The campaign was inactive; an<j, as the calls of 
duty were slight, thQ time of*course was passed in repose and 
indolence. 

New levies from Rome, the refuse of that city, had lately 
joined the army. UpoiL the first intelligence <bf the death of 
Augustus, these men, long addicted .to dicentiot^ness, and 
averse from labour, began to practise upon the ruder minds of 
their fellow-soldiers. 'I'he time, they said, was come, wlfen 
the veterans might claim their dismission from the service; 
when the young soldier might augment his pay; when the 
army in general might redress their grievances, and retaliate the 
entity of the centurions. It was not, as in Pannoniaf a single 

1 The whole track of Gaul, on the bord^ of the Rlilneo was reduced to 
.subjection, and divided by Augustus into Upper'^nd Lower Gd?niany. * 
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PerceAnius thaj inflamed the mutiny; nor were these arg^u- 
ndlbnts urged to men who on every side of them superior 
armies, and o^ourse trembled while they meditated a revolt. 
There were numbers of busy in§endiarms, an<^ many, mouths 
to bawf sedition. "Their doctnne was, mat the fate of Rome 
was in their hands; by theS* victories the empire flourished; by 
thei(, valour Germany was subduej^; |nd from the country 
which they had conquered, the enf^erors of Rome were proud 
tO) derive a title ^ to adorn their names, 

XXXII. Cae^na saw the danger, but made no effort to 
suppress it. The malcontents were numerous, and their frenzy 
above all control; insomuch, ^hat the general no longer re¬ 
tained his usual firmness. The tumult broke out at once: 
the soldiers fell upon the centurions, the old and lasting csause 
of military discontent, and in eveiy insurretftioa the first to 
fall a sacrifice. They seized their victims, and, without mercy, 
dashed them on the ground: in every legion the centurions 
amounted to si^ty; an equal number fell on each «>f them. 
The soldiers laid on withi their cudgels; they wounded, 
maimed, anti mangldd their devoted officers; and, to complete 
^ their vengeanc^ cast them dead, or ready to expire, over the 
intrenchments.^ Numbers were thrown into Rhine. One, 
in particular, by name Septimius, fled to the tribunal: and, 
clawing the knees of fiis general, hoped there to And a 
sanctuary. The soldiers demanded him with contumacy, and 
Csecina was obliged to give him to their fury. Cassius Chserea,^ 
the s^e who afterwards immortalised his name by the death 
^ of Canola, was fhen a centurion, in the vigour of youth, and 
* of a Bpint to face every danger. He made head against all 
assailants,* and, sword in hand, cut his way through (their 
. thickest ranks. ]|^rom this time all was uproar and wild com¬ 
motion. No trilmne gave order^no praefedt of the camp was 
heard. The lea<i&:s of the mutiny appointed sentinels; they 
stationed t{ie night wa^ch, and gave directions as emergencies 
required. Onetmind inspired the wjjple body; and this cir¬ 
cumstance,* in theiitjudgment of those who best' kne\/ the 
teihper of the army, was the sure sign of a faction not easy to 
betquelled. In separate bodies nothing was done; no single 
incendiary took upon ^im to direct: together they set up 
a general shout, and together all wer^ silent. Everything 

* t 

f The Rfiman generals, and the emperors after them, took an honorary title 
from the conquered country. Scipio was styled AFXtCANUS; Prusus,*tbe 
br^er of Tiber^ttvas called tSssMANicus. * 

^ Cbserea mmlbe chief of the <ltaispirator8 against CajigulA. ^ > 
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moved in concert, and even anarchs had the appeardhce of 
reguiar disciplitJe. * * 

XXXXII. Meanwhile Germanicus, engaged^ as has been 
mentioned, w^th th^ states* Gaul, received adv^e that 
Augustus was no more. ^ He ha^ married Agrippina, the 
grant^daughter that emperor, and by her had several chil¬ 
dren. Drusus, the brj^thg* of Tiberius, was his father, awi of 
course Livia was his grandmother. Thus descended, j^and 
thus allied, ||e lived in perpetual anxiety. T|ie sudden aver¬ 
sion of his uncle, and the se<?ret malice of Uvia, embittered his 
days. The hatred with which they,pursued him wa§ unjust; 
and, for that reason, unrelentftig. The fact is, Dru^s^was 
the delight of the Roman people: they cherished his mpmory; 
persuaded that, if the sovereign power had devolved on him, 
the old repi]i>lic*would have been restored. At his death, the 
affections of mankind were transferred to his son. From 
similar virtues the same conduct was expected. Possessed 
of popular talents, affable, and obliging to mil, t^ermanicus 
presented a strong contrast to tl^ harsh temper and clouded 
aspect of Tiberius. The jealousies that subsisted laetween the 
women, added fuel to the flarr^; Livia beheld the wife of, 
Germanicus w^h the malice of a stepmother; and, in return, 
Agrippina resented everything with sensibility, perhaps with 
indignation. But the tenderness of her affection for 4jer 
husband softened her fiercer passions^ and gave a tincture of 
delicacy to that haughty spirit which nothing could subdue. 

XXXIV. Germanicus was now advance^ nearer the 
imperial dignity; but his zeal for Tiberius rose in proportion. 
He required from the Sequanians and the Belgic states the 
oath^of fidelity to the emperor; and being informed of "the 
commotions that distracted the army, he s^t forward, without 
delay, to appease "the tumun. The legion^ met him on the 
outside of the intrenchments, with downcast eyes, and all fhe 
external symptoms of repentance. He was, however, no 
sooner within the lines, Jhan the camp resounded with groans 
and fitter lamentations. Some laid hold the prfhee’s hand,^ 
as if going to kiss it; but inserting his fingers in their mou^s, 
made him feel their boneless gums, complaining that they Iftid 
lost their teeth in the service; others showed their bodies bent 
with age, and^ drooping under a I6ad of infirmities. A tumul¬ 
tuous crowd f^ithered round the tribunal: Germanicus brdered • 
them to form in, their respective companies, that 'the men 
might more distinctly hear his answefr; and to distinguish the 
cohorts, h^ directed the standards 16 be janged^ in proper 
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order.* The scjjdiers obeyed, but with reluctance. Germa- 
nitus opened with the ‘ panegyric of Augjistus; he prtv 
ceeded to th% victories ana triumphs (^btained by Tiberius, 
insisting chiefly on his exploits ^n Germany, at the head of 
those very legions. The succession, he J)bservSd, was quietly 
settled: Italy consented, “^oth the Gauls remained in their 
dut^ and peace prevailed in every part of the Empire. * 
XXXV. Thus far Germanicus wa? h6ard with silence, or at 
worst with a low and hollow murmuiv He^made a transition 
to the present •disturbances: “Where is now the sense of 
military duty ? Where that ancient discipline, the boast and 
honour of the Roman armies P Whither have you driven the 
trihftnes ? Where are the centurions ? ” At these words, the 
whole multitude, as if with one instinct, threw off their clothes, 
exposing their bodies seamed with wounds fcror^ the enemy, 
and with lashes from the centurion. A general outcry followed. 
They complained of the price exacted for relaxations of duty; 
they menti^ned^the miserable pittance which they received for 
their daily pay; they set fo<h their various hardship^, and in 
particular their unrftnitting labour at the intrenchments, the 
fatigue of carrying provisions, wood, and forage, with a detail 
of other employments, sometimes imposed by necessity, and 
frequently to prevent idleness in the camp, ^he clamour of 
thq veterans was outragedtis: they had served thirty years «and 
more, and when were they to expect a cessation of misery? 
They desired to retreat for old age, that they might not 
langqjjSh in despair and wait till the hand of death released 
them from their troubles. Some demanded immediate pay¬ 
ment of the legacies bequeathed by Augustus. They offered 
up ardent vows for the success of Germanicus; assuring him, 
if he wished to seize the sovereign power, that they were to a 
man devoted to Ins service. ^ 

Struck with hJrror, and dreading the contagion of so foul a 
crime, Germanicus lipaped from the tribunal. The soldiers, 
sword in hand, opposed his passage, and even threatened 
viSlence M he did*not return, d'h# prince was resolv/^d to 
perish, rather than forfeit his honour. He drew his sword, 
aifid pointed it to his breast, ready to plunge it to his heart. 
The people near him itopped his hand; but the crowd at a 
distance, and even some who dared to advance, had the 
insolerfCe to bid him strike: one in particular, by name 
Calusidius, presented a naked sward; adding at^the same time, 
TaJ^e this ; it i^sharper ^han your own. This behaviour, men 
in the momdht of frenay, appeared to the soldiers an atrocious 
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act. A jmse ensued. The friends of Germaaicus seized the 
opportunity, an6 conveyed him tqtiis tent. * 

XXXVI. A councH was immediately called# It was well 
known that th^ insurants wvej)reparing a deputatioi^ to the 
army on the Upper Rhine, in order to engage them in the 
revolt^and make it a common cause. The city of the Ubians 
was devoted to Sestru^jjtioij. From the pillage of that pl^ce, 
the plan of the mutineers to proceed to greater lengths, 
and camy dq^ol^ion into the provinces of Gaul. The Ger- 
manS) at the same time, kneV the dissensions of the Roman 
army; and, if the Rhine were once abandoned* stood in 
readiness to seize so advantagedlis a post. The moment was 
full of perplexity. To employ the auxiliary forces and %he 
states in alliance with Rome against the revolted legions, were 
to engage in^a oivil war. To proceed with rigour might be 
dangerous; and to pacify the men by largesses, were an ex¬ 
pedient altogether dishonourable. Grant all or nothing, the 
dilemma «ras either way big with mischief. • Aftbr mature 
deliberation, letters were framed^in the name of Tiberius, 
importing that at the end of twenty years* the soldier should 
be entitled to his dismission; that^ after sixteen^ he should be 
deemed a veter|Ln, still retained in the service, but exempt 
from all duty, except that of repelling the incursions of the 
enemy. A promise was added, that the legacies given by 
Augustus should not only be paid, but increased to double 
the amouiK. 

XXXVII. The forgery was suspected by the soldiers. iThey 
saw that the letter was an expedient to gain time. They de¬ 
manded immediate compliance, and accordingly dismissions 
from 4be service were made out by the tribunes. The pay¬ 
ment of the money was deferred till the legions arrived in 
their winter quarters. The fifdli and one-and-^entieth refused 
to stir from the camp, till Germanicus, with his own finances 
and the assistance of his friends, made uf» the sum required. 
The first and twentieth lemons, under the command of Caecina, 
preceded towards the city of the Ubians; exhibitiif|, as they 
marched, a shameful spectacle, w'hile they carried, amidst the 
colours and the Roman eagles, the treasure extorted from thefr 
general. Germanicus proceeded with ^pedition to the army 
on the Upper Rhine, and there required the oath of fidelity 
to the emperojj. The second, the thirteenth, and siAeenth 
legions, complied without hesitation. The fourteentlf stood 
for some time in suspense. They made no tdemand; but 
Germanicus ordered dismissions frorft tllfe service to* be made* 
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out fo» the vel;prans, and their money to be forthwith dis- 
' charged. 6 ^ « 

XXXVlll.f .Meanwhile a'party of veterans belonging to 
the legions lately in commotioi^ but at that time stationed 
in the territory of the Chaucians,^ discqVered the samq spirit 
of disaffection; but the firmness ef Mennius, the prsefect of 
the,camp, suppressed the mischief in its birth. He ordered 
two of the ringleaders to be seiS)d9, find put to death; an 
act of leverity not strictly legal, but, in sopie degree^ justified 
by necessity. He was obliged,* however, to sfeek hj$ safety 
by flight. The soldiers pursued him. Being detecteq in his 
ICirking-place, he resolved to'face his enemies, and depend 
upon his own bravery. “It is not,” he said, “against me, 
the prsefect of the camp, that this outrage is committed; it 
is treachery to (Jermanicus; it is treason ,to the emperor.” 
The leaders of the mutiny were struck with terror. In that 
* moment he seized the standard; and turning towards the 
river, dectired,^ in a peremptory tone, that whoever quitted 
his rank, should suffer afls a deserter. The whple body 
marched itito winteir quarters, murmuring discontent, but not 
daring to disobey. 

XXXIX. louring*, these transactions, the deputies of the 
senate met Germanicus at the Ubian altarj^ on his return 
from the Upper Rhine. ' Two legions, the first and twentieth, 
were stationed at that place in winter quarters; and, with 
thejm, the veterans lately appointed to follow t^ colours. 
To .pinds in their condition, fluctuating between fear and 
conscious guilt, every circumstance was a new alarm. The 
deputies, they were sure, came with instructions to revoke 
and cancel the terms which violence had extorted. The 
credulity of Hhe ^ommon people never works by halves; they 
believe without proof, and soon^find the author of what never 
happened. Munatius Plancus, a senator of consular rank, 
and a principal person in the embassy, was named as the 
framer of a decree, that never existed but in the imagination 
' of the s6idiers. In the dead of the night they rusbed in 
a body to the headquariers of Germanicus, demanding, with 
rk^ and^ violence, the purple standard which was there 
deposited., They broke open the doors; they forced their 
' way into the house; and, dragging their general out of his 
bed, ^ith menaces of instant death, compelled him to sur- 

r ^ ^ 

I The territory of the Chapeians lay between the rivers Amisia 
and Albis Ithe. A'AJf). 

^ The UlRan altar, now®^»w. 
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render the standard. Flushed with this, exploit, they ran 
wild through |he streets j anduneeting the deputies, tften 
on !heir way to joii^ the princi, they poured^orth a torrent 
of opprobrious language, ai^j^ threatened a general massacre. 

Pl^ncus wal the ^st object*of their fury. That illustrious 
citizen could not, withouf dishonour to his character, shrink 
back*from a ttfmultilous rabble; he was, however, compelled 
to take refuge in th% chllip of the first legion. He there 
embracgd the eolpurs; ^nd, laying hold of the eaglei thought 
himself profect&i by the gods of the army* But even that 
sanctuary was no longer a place of shelter; the soldiers forj^ot 
the religion of the camp ; ancWf Calimrnius, the eagle-bearer, 
had not made a stout resistance, a deed of horror, unfieard 
dT even among barbarians, had been impiously perpetrated; 
and the blcj^d gf a Roman ambassador, in a Roman camp, 
had stained the altar of the gods.^ At the return of day, 
when the general, the men, and the actions of all mighf 
be clearly distinguished, Germanicus entered*the %amp. He ^ 
ordered^ rlancus to be conductei to his presence, and seated ^ 
him near himself on the tribunal. Hi compl^ned jf the 
distractions of the time; but imputed what Jiad happened, 
not so much to the madness of* the soldiers, as to the ven¬ 
geance of the •gods. He explained the nature of the*.depu- 
tation from the senate; he stated tife rights of ambassadors; 
he pointed forth, in pathetic terms, the indignity offered to 
a man of such high consideration as Plancus: and lamented 
the disgrace that befell the legion. The soldiers heai^ him 
like men astonished, but not convinced. Germanicus thought 
proper to dismiss the deputies; but, to guard their persons, 
ordered a detachment of the auxiliary^horse to escort them. 

XC. The conduct of Germanicus was censuted by many 
of his friends. “ Why did Re not withdra\j to the army on 
the Upper Rhine? Discipline was there in force, and with 
proper assistance the mutiny might have been crushed at 
once. By dismissions from the service, by# largesses, ^nd 
othei^ feeble mea.sures, ftie disturbances were too*much en- * 
couraged. If the general set no value on his own life, why 
neglect the safety of his infant son?^ Why hazard am^ftg 
lawless men, who had violated every^sacred right:,‘an affec¬ 
tionate wife, at that time far advanced in her pree^feicy? 
Those tender pledges were the property of the state, and 

^ The ensigns and the eagles were the gods of a Roman army. Tacitus calls 
theiw propria legionum nuniina. Tertullian a^ys, Religw Romanorpm iota 
castrensis; signa veneratur, signa jurat, et diis 

2 This was Caligula, afterwards emperor. 
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shpuld^'be restored to the emperor and the commonwealtl^” 
Germanicus yielded to th^p remonstrances^ but the con¬ 
sent of Agripfina was still to be obtained. Descended from 
Augustus, she insisted that thetgrandc^ughtev of that em¬ 
peror had not so far deg|nerated,^as to shrink from danger. 
Germanicus continued to urge his* request; Jie meltec^ into 
tears*; he clasped her in his arms^ h§ embraced her infant 
son, and at length prevailed. A* procession of disconsolate 
women moved slowly on; and with them 4he« wife of the 
commander-in-cntef, compelled fo be a wanderer, with her 
infant son in her arms. A band of wretched women, driven 
forth from their husbands, atfended in her train. Amongst 
those whom they left behind, the scene of distress was net 
less affecting. 

XLI. The camp presented a mournful spCctarie. Instead 
of a Roman general at the head of his legions; instead of 
Germanicus in all the pomp and pride of authority, the face 
of things t-esembled a city taken by storm. Nothing was 
heard but shrieks ai^d lamefitations. The soldiers listened ; 
they came forth from their tents; they stood astonished at 
the sight: an<J, “ Why,” thpy said, “ wherefore those notes 
of sorrow? What means that mournful spectacle? A train 
of noble matrons deser|ed, left to themselves, abandoned 
by all! no centurion, not so much as a soldier, to accompany 
them ! The wife of the general, undistinguished in the crowd, 
without a guard, and without the train of attendants suited 
to hee rank, proceeding on her way towards the people of 
Treves, to seek in a foreign state, that protection which was 
denied her in a Roman camp ! ” To these reflections shame 
and remorse succeeded, and every breast was touched with 
sympathy. All lamented the cc^ndilion of Agrippina. They 
called to mind the splendour of her father Agrippa; they 
recollected the majesty of Augustus, her grandfather; they 
remembered Drusus,* her father-in-law: her own personal 
ac^pmplishmenfs, her numerous issye, and her virtue, en¬ 
deared hef to the •array. Her son, they said, was a dative 
of the camp; ^ he was educated in the tents of the legions; 
an^ surnamed Caligula, from the boots so called, which, 
to win the affections fef the soldiers, he wore in common 
with tl^e meanest of the army. Amidst these reflections, 
the honour intended for the people of Tre^s made the 
deepest‘^impression. Stung by that idea, they pressed for¬ 
ward to A^rippitia; they*entreated her to stay; they opposed 

1 Caligula was born in Germany. 
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her passage; they ran in crowds t6 Germanicus, inf^loring 
hW.not to let her depart. The^j^rince, still warm wnth mixed 
emotions of grief aad indignation, addressee# them in the 
following mat^ier: ^ ^ 

XLII. My wife And chilcf are ever dear to me, but no 
more so than my father’^ and th^ commonwealth. But the 
emperor will be safej^in^his own imperial dignity, anc^ the 
commonwealth has other Armies to fight her battles. For 
my wife an(J c^ldren, if, from their destruction, you might 
derive additional glory, I bould yield them up a sacrifice 
in such a cause: at present, I remove them from the rage 
of frantic men. If horrors ar^ still to multiply, let my blood 
gjut your fury. The great-grandson of Augii.stus, an^«the 
daughter-in-law of Tiberius, need not be left to fill the 
measure of ^oup iniquity. Without that horrible catastrophe 
the scene of guilt may end. But let me ask you, in these 
last few days what have you not attempted? What have 
you lefte unviolated? By what name shalW I ifow address 
you? ^hall I call you soldiers!^ SoldigrsI who have dared 
to besiege the son ^ of your emperor! who have made him 
a prisoner in his own intreqphments 1 Q^n I call you 
citizens ? Citizens! who have trampled* under your feet the 
authority of the senate; w’ho hav^ violated the most awful 
sanctions, even those which hostile states have ever held in 
respect, the rights of ambassadors, and the law of nations? 

“Julius Caesar, by a single word, was able to quell a 
mutiny: he spoke to the men who resisted his authoriy; he 
called them Romans, and they became his soldiers. Augustus 
showed himself to the legions that fought at Actium, and 
the inajesty of his countenance awed them into obedience. 
The distance between myself and these illustrious characters, 
I know, is great; and yet, Sescended fronv them, with their 
blood in my veins, I should resent with indignation a parallel 
outrage from the soldiers of Syria, oP of Spain: and will 
you, ye men of the fir^t legion, who receivdti your colqurs 
fronfthe hand of Tiberius; and you, ye men of th? twentieth, 
his fellow-warriors in the field, his companions in so many 
victories; will you thus requite him for all the favours* so 
graciously bestowed upon you? FrSm every other quarter 
of the empire Tiberius has received nothing bqj joyful 
tidings; and#must I wound his ear with the news of your 

his real father Drusus, who was long since dead. ^He means Tiberius, 
who had adopted him by order of Augustus. 

* Germanicus, the adopted son of Tiberius. 
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revolt? Must He hear frorji me, that neither the soldieis 
raised by mysjlf, nor the veterans who^ fouglit under liim, 
are willing to own his authority? Must he be told, that 
neither dismission from the «efvices, tior iribney lavishly 
granted, can appease the ifury of ungrateful men ? Must I 
inform him, that here centurions are murdered; that, iit this 
camjf, the tribunes are driven fr^m their post; that here 
the ambassadors of Rome are detained as prisoners; that the 
intrenchments pie|ent a scene ofc slaughter; •thaft, rivers are 
discoloured with our blood; and that a Roman general leads 
a precarious life, at the mercy ^ men inflamed with epidemic 
madness ? 

XLlII. “Why, the other day, when I endeavoured t6 
address you, why was the sword which I aim^d at my breast, 
why in that mgment was it wrested from me? Oh, my 
mistaken friends! the man who presented his sword dealt 
more kindl}^ by me. I could then have closed my eyes in 
peace. I should not have lived to see the disgrace of the 
legions, and# all the horrors that followed. After my death, 
you would have chosen another general, regardless indeed 
of my unhappy <ot, but still of spirit to revenge the massacre 
of Varus and his three legions. May that r^enge be still 
reserved for the Roman cword; and may the gods withhold 
from the Belgic states, though now they court the oppor¬ 
tunity, the vast renown of vindicating the Roman name, and 
humbling the pride of the German nations! and may thy 
departid spirit, adored Augusjtus! who now art ranked among 
the gods; and may thy image,^ Drusus, my ever-honoured 
father! may thy memory inspire these unhappy men, whom 
I now see touched with remorse! May your active eflergy 
blot out the disgitice that sits heavy upon them ; and may 
the rage of civil discord discharge itself on the enemies of 
Rome! And you, my fellow-soldiers! whom I behold with 
altered looks, \y[hose nearts begin to melt with sorrow and 
repcntance^f you mean to preserve %he ambassadors o{ the 
senate; if you intend fo remain faithful to your prince, and 
to 4;estore my wife and children; detach yourselves at once 
from the contagion of guilty men; withdraw from the sedi¬ 
tious: that act will be a proof of your remorse, an earnest 
of returning virtue.” 

XLIV^ The soldiers were appeased by tlRs harangue. 
They acknowledged their ^uilt, and the justice of the reproof. 
Ii? a suppli^ift tone tlysy antreated Germanicus to select for 

* Tbs tmace of Dnisu^ was displayed among the eagtes and standards. 
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pynisliine&t the most obnoxious: t6 pardon the we'akii^ss 
of men drawn hito error, and them against the enemy. 
They requested that* his wife might be rccatfed; and that 
his son, the darling <|f the dbiQp, might not be sent a»hostage 
to the states of Gaulf Agrippina ]j^eing then advanced in her 
pregn^Jicy, and^the winter season approaching, Germanicus 
thought it best to let^ei#jj^oceed on her journey. His%on, 
he said, should once more appear amongst them. What 
remained to^e done he left |o themselves. , 

The soldiers were now incited by ne^ sentiments and 
passions unfelt before: they ^eized the ringleaders of the 
sedition, and delivered them, loaded with irons, to (Jaius 
Getronius, who commanded the first legion. By that officer 
the delinquents were brought to immediate justice. The 
form of proceeding was as follows: The legions under arms 
were ranged round the tribunal: the criminal was set up to 
public viewj if the general voice pronounced him guilty, he 
was thrown headlong down, and gut to instant death. In this 
mode <Jf punishment the soldier concuiyed with ^ardour; by 
shedding the blood of others, he thought his own guilt was 
expiated. The measure, howev^ violent, received no check 
from Germanictfis. What was done had no sanction from 
his orders. The cruelty began wjjfh the soldiers, and by 
consequence could be imputed to no one else. The veterans 
followed the example, and in a few days afterwards were 
ordered to march into Rhsetia, under colour of defending 
the province from the inroads of the Suevians; but inCtruth, 
to remove them from the camp polluted by rebellion, and 
in the end made savage by the horrors of military execu¬ 
tion. • A strict review of the centurions was the first care 
of Germanicus. They were, all cited befosre him; each in 
person gave in his name, his rank, tl^p place of his birth, the 
length of his service, the actions in which he had distin¬ 
guished himself, and the military honours ^ which he had 
obtained. If the tribunes, or the legion in g^nerg^l, repoUed 
in hts favour, he preserved his station* if taxed by the 
general voice with avarice or cruelty, he was discharged frgm 
the service. ^ 

XLV. Order and tranquillity were in this manner restored: 
but at the distance of sixty miles, at a place called 
riot and disotder still subsisted. The fifth and tv^nty-first 

^ ^he rewards of the soldiers* valour were % chain, aiitHracelet, a spear, a 
branch of oak. * # * * • 

3 Cetera is the same as v€tera casira, the old camj^ 
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legions were there in winter quarters. In the late commo¬ 
tions these men were the irst and most active incendiitri^s. 
The worst aUd blackest crimes were by them committed, 
and now, when the storm was i(i appe|rance ^over, they still 
retaineS their former ferocity^ unreclaigied by the 'penitence 
of others, and undismayed by tlfe fate of thos§ who had 
su%red death. To meet this new alarm, \jermanictis re¬ 
solved to equip his fleet, and ififii fhe auxiliary forces to 
sail down the Rhine, in order, if the mutiq^ sjill subsisted, 
to crush it at once by force of arftis. 

XLVI. At Rome, in the meantime, where the issue of 
the commotions in Illyricum*w^as yet unknown, advice was 
rec^ved of the disorders that broke out in Germany. T^le 
city was thrown into consternation. All exclaimed against 
the conduct of Tiberius. “ To amuse the# Semite and the 
people, both helpless, void of spirit, and disarmed, was the 
sole drift of the emperor. The flame of discord was in 
the meantime kindled up by the distant armies; *and two 
young men, who had neithir experience nor suflicienf autho¬ 
rity, were Sent in ^ain to quell the insurrection. Why did 
not Tiberius set out in person upon the first alarm? The 
occasion calle5 for his presence. At the si^t of him, who 
had gained renown in war, and was moreo'^r the fountain 
of rewards and punishftients, the malcontents would have 
laid down their arms. Augustus, though in the decline of 
life, could make a progress into Germany ; and shall Tiberius, 
in th^ vigour of his days, content himself with the vain parade 
of attending the senate, there to amuse himself with petty 
disputes, to cavil about words, and wrangle with the fathers ? 
Enough was done at Rome to establish his system of slavery, 
and despotic power. Measures should now be taken to curb 
the spirit of the legions, and teafih them to endure the leisure 
of repose.” 

XLVII. Tiberius heard the murmurs of discontent, but 
remained inflexible. To keep possession of the capital, and 
neither h^ard his«own safety, nor that of the empire# was 
his fixed resolution. A crowd of reflections filled him with 
arftiety. The German army was superior in strength; that 
in Pannonia was the n(^arest: the former had great resources 
in Gaul, and Italy lay open to the latter. To which should 
he give^the preference? If he visited one, the other might 
take umbrage. By sending his sons, he hela the balance 
even, and neither could be jealous. It was besides his maifim, 
diat the iJUperial dignity ’Should not be suffered to tarnish 

V" \ 
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in the eye of the public. What i» seen at a distance, is 
ntore respected* If Drusus andiGermanicus reserved sofhe 
points for the consideration of^heir father, tl# inexperience 
of youth would be a sufficier|f apology. Should the mutineers 
persist with ob^^tinac)? there wcftild still be time for th^ prince 
to interpose, and either by rigourf or conciliating measures, 
to re^ore the Ancient discipline. If he went in person, and 
the insurgents spurnefl hft*authority, what resource was left ? 
—I'hes^ considerations Jhad their weight; and yet, to have 
the appearance of being wiHing to face hie Armies was part 
of his policy. He played this game so well, that he seemed 
every day upon the point oB* leaving Rome.^ He settled 
his train of attendants, ordered his camp equipage, equifiped 
his fleets; still contriving, by specious pretences, to give a 
colour to d^lay. The winter season, he said, was near at 
hand, and the weight of affairs at Rome claimed his attention. 
The most discerning were for some time the dupes of his 
dissimulation. The people were much longpr amused, and 
the provinces were the last to seeithrough the delusion. 

XLVllI. Germanicus in the meantime w^as ready, with his 
collected force, to act against the rebel legions. He was 
willing, notwithstanding, to susjfbnd his.oper^ions, till time 
should show wfiether the late example had wrought the minds 
of the soldiers to submission, and a*due sense of their duty. 
With this intent, he sent despatches to Caecina, to inform that 
officer, that he was advancing at the head of a powerful army ; 
resolved, if justice was not previously executed, to p^^t the 
whole body to the sword. Csecina communicated, in a confi¬ 
dential manner, his secret instructions to the standard-bearers, 
to the inferior officers, and such of the private men as were 
known to be well affected. He recommended to them to 
avert the danger that hung o^r the legions, and in good time 
to secure their lives. In times of peace, ^e said, there is 
always leisure to investigate the truth, and separate the man of 
merit from the turbulent and seditious: but •war knows no 
distinction of cases; th^ innocent an4 th^ guilty fell in 5he 
promiscuous carnage. 

The officers, thus instructed, sounded the common meii; 
and, finding the greatest part well affedted, agreed, at an hour 
approved of by Csecina, to fall with sudden fury upon the 
leaders of the mutiny. Having concerted their measufbs, at a 

* * 

1 Jlberius, in the first two years after his accession, never once stirred out 
of Rome; nor did he afterwards venture fartlSbr than Aiftium, or the bW of 
Capreae. * ‘ • • 
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signal ^iven they began •the attack. They rushed sword in 
hand into the tents and without mercy butchered their gonl* 
rades, who litUe thought they were sot>near their end. A 
dreadful^ slaughter followed; no iiause ^signe^, and no ex¬ 
planation given. Except the authors of 4:he measure, no man 
knew from what motive tRe assauft proceeded, or where it 
woul4 end. • # * * 

XLIX. In the civil wars recorAa in history, we nowhere 
find a scene of hprror like the present# No bqjttle^was/ought; 
there was no assault from an advefse camp: in the same itents, 
where the day saw them eat their meal in peace, and the’night 
laid them down to rest, comrades divide against their fellows; 
darts and javelins are thrown with sudden fury; uproar, an^ 
confusion follow ; shouts and dying groans resound throughout 
the camp; a scene of blood is laid ; wretches* expire, and ..the 
reason reihains unknown. The event is left to chance. Men 
of worth and honour perished in the fray; for the guilty, 
finding thdinselves the devoted objects, snatched «p their 
arms, and joined the better lause. Csecina remained*a tame 
spectator; fio officer, no tribune, attempted to stop the wild 
commotion. TJie fury of the^soldiers had its free career; and 
, vengeance rioted in blood, even to satiety. G^rmanicus in a 
short time after entered the camp. He saw a tragic spectacle; 
and, with tears in his eyes, called it a massacre, not an act of 
justice. He ordered the dead bodies to be burnt. The fury 
of the soldiers had not yet subsided: in the agitation of their 
minds« they desired to be led against the enemy, in order to 
expiate by the blood of the Barbarians the desolation they had 
made. The shades of their slaughtered friends could not be 
otherwise appeased; when their breasts were gashed^with 
t honourable wounds, atonement would then be made. Ger- 
manicus embrac^ the opportunity; and throwing a bridge 
over the river,^ advanced with an army of twelve thousand 
, legionary soldiers, si»>and-twenty cohorts of the allies, and 
eigjit squadrontf^of horse; all free fror^ disaffection, and during 
the late c^motiont strict observers of discipline. < 

L. The 'Germans, posted at a smkll distance, exulted in full 
seftirity. They saw with pleasure the cessation of arms 
occasioned by the deatfi of Augustus; and the revolt of the 
legions inspired them with fresh courage. The Romans, by a 
forced march, passed the Csesian forest; and living levelled 
part of the rampart formerly begun by Tiberius, pitched their 
tents on the^spot In the front and rear of the camp, they 
® ' i^The Rhine, 
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threw up intrenchments. The flanks*were fortified with a mle 
of t^jpes, hewn ^lown for the pi^i^ose. Their way from that 
place lay through a gloomy forest: but of twII roads, which 
was most eligjj)le, w^ matter of doubt; whether the^hortest 
and most frequentec^ or anotfier more difficult, and seldom 
attempted, but for that reason unsuspected by the enemy. 
The longest rold was-pr^erred. The army pushed on («vith 
vigour. I'he scouts had Brought intelligence that the ap¬ 
proaching ipght was » festival, to be cejpbrated by the 
Barbarians with joy and rivelry. In consequence of this 
information, Csecina had orders to advance with the light 
cohorts, and clear a passage thfough the woods. The legions 
fallowed at a moderate distance. The brightness ot •the 
night favoured their design* They arrived, with rapid ex¬ 
pedition, at^he‘►villages of the Marsians, and without delay 
formed a chain of posts, to enclose the enemy on every side. 
The Barbarians were sunk in sleep and wine, some stretched 
on their •beds, others at full length under the taBles; ail in 
full security, without a guard, without ^posts, and without 
a sentinel on duty. No appearance of war wal seen; nor 
could that be called a peace wjiich was only the effect of 
savage riot, the^languor of a debauch. • 

LI. Germanicus, to spread the s^ughter as wide as pos¬ 
sible, divided his men into four battalions. The country, 
fifty miles round, was laid waste with fire and sword; no 
compassion for sex or age; no distinction of places, holy 
or profane; nothing was sacred. In the general ruin the 
Temple of Tanfan,i which was held by the inhabitants in 
the highest veneration, was levelled to the ground. Dreadful 
as thg slaughter was, it did not cost a drop of Roman blood. 
Not so much as a wound was received. . The attack was 
made on the Barbarians sunk in sleep, dispersed in flight, 
unarmed, and incapable of resistance. An account of the 
massacre soon reached the Bructerianf, the Tubantes, and 
the Usipetes. Inflamed ^ith resentment, tholb n^ions tqpk 
up aftns; and posting themselves to advuntage, surrounded 
the woods through whiclf the Roman army was to pass. 
Germanicus, informed of their motions, marched in or^r 
of battle. Part of the cavalry, wfth the light cohorts, 
formed the van; the first legion followed, to support them ; 
the baggage iij|,oved in the centre. The left wing was closed 
by the twenty-first legion, and the right by the fiftB. The 
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twentieth, with the aujftUaries, brought up the rear. The 
Germans^ in close ambush/^waited till the «,rmy stretched 
into the wood^ After skirmishing with*the advanced party, 
and both the flanks, they fell#with tfieir vjjjiole strength 
upon the rear. The ligl^ coliorts, unable to sustain the 
shock of a close embodied enemy, were thrown into disorder; 
whe» Germaniciis, riding at full spe^d tjf the twentieth legion, 
cried aloud, “The time is come*when you may efface, by 
one brave cxplpit, the guilt of th» late sedition :• charge 
with courage, ancP you gain imrrfortal honour.” Roused by 
this animating strain, the legion rushed to the attack, and 
at tjie first onset broke the* ranks of the enemy. The 
Barbarians fled to the open plain: the Romans pursued 
them with dreadful slaughter. Meanwhile the van of the 
army passed the limits of the forest, and ^Deggn to throw 
up intrenchments. From that time the march was un¬ 
molested. The soldiers, flushed with success, and in the 
glory of tills ei^edition losing all memory of forraer guilt, 
were sent into wintej^ quarte/s. • 

LII. An account of these events arriving at Rome, Tiberius 
was variously iiffected. He, received a degree of pleasure, 
but it was a pleasure mingled with anxi^y. That the 
troubles in the camp we^e at an end, he heard with satisfac¬ 
tion : but he saw, with a jealous spirit, that by largesses and 
dismissions from the service, Germanicus had gained the 
affections of the legions. The glory of his arms was another 
circuiftstance that touched him nearly. He thought fit, not¬ 
withstanding, to lay the whole account before the senate. 
He expatiated at large in praise of Germanicus, but in terms 
of studied ostentation, too elaborate to be thought sipcere. 
Of Drusus, and the issue of the troubles in Illyricum, he 
spoke with mor«^ reserve; concise, yet not without energy. 
The concessions made by Germanicus to the legions on the 
Rhine, were ratified *ln every article, and, at the same time, 
expended to thS army in Pannonia. ^ 

LIII. In the cdurse of the year died Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus. On account of her lascivious pleasures, she 
had been formerly banished by her father to the isle of 
Pandataria, and afterwards to Rhegium, a city on the straits 
of Sicy.y. During the life of her sons Caius and Lucius, 
she became the wife of Tiberius, and, by tjpe haughtiness 
of her carriage, made him feel that she thought him beneath 
her rank. Thi arrogaifce of her behaviour was the sefcret, 
and most*powerful motive, for the retreat which that prince 
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made to the isle of Rhodes. At his« accession to the empire, 
whgi he was .master of the Rl)man world, he saw he# in 
a state of destitution, banisheS, covered witj^ infamy, and, 
after the mmder c|J Agrippa Posthumus, without a ray of 
hope to comfort her* Yet thffe could not appease tlte malice 
of Tiberius. He ordered her to*be starv^ to death; con¬ 
cluding that, *after ^ tedious exile at a place remote, a 
lingering death in want an® misery would pass unnoticed. 

From thg s^e rook of bitterness sprung the cruelty with 
which he persecuted Semprftnius Gracchus f^*a man descended 
from a noble family, possessed of talents, and adorned 
with eloquence, but eloquettce viciously applied. By his 
wit and rare accomplishments he seduced the affecti<9ps of 
Julia, even in the lifetime of her husband Agrippa. Nor 
did his passion stop there: when she was afterwards married 
to Tiberius, he was still a persevering adulterer, and, by secret 
artifices, poisoned the mind of the wife against her husband. 
The le4ter to Augustus, in which she tret^^ed the character 
of Tiberius with contempt, ^as generally thought to be 
his composition. For these offences* he was* banished to 
Cercina, an island on the coast of Africa, where he passed 
fourteen years in exile. Soldiers at • lengfK were sent to 
put an end to his days. The assassins found him on the 
point of a prominent neck of land, with a countenance fixed 
in sorrow and despair. As soon as the ruffians approached, 
he desired a short delay, that he might write the sentiments 
of a dying man to his wife Alliaria. Having de^atched 
that business, he presented his neck to the murderer’s stroke; 
in his last moments worthy of the Sempronian name. His 
life^ was a series of degenerate actions. The assassins, 
according to some historiai^is, were not hired at Rome, 
but sent from Africa by* the proconsul^ Lucius Asprenas,* 
at the instigation of Tiberius, who hoped to throw from 
himself the load of guilt, and fix it an his tools of power. 
The artifice did not St^ceed. • 

LIV. In the course of this year,was formed#a new*insti- 
tution of religious rites. In honour of Augustus a list of 
priests was added to the sacerdotal college, in imitation of 
the order founded in ancient time^ by Titus Tatius, to per¬ 
petuate the religious ceremonies of the Sabines. To create 
this new sqdality, the names of the most eminerft citizens, 
to the number of one-and-twenty, were drawn by lot; and 
'fiberius, Drusus, Claudius, and*Germar^u^ were added. 

1 Fur more of liim and bis son Caius Gracchus, see Af^ab, iv. 13. 
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It happened) however, lhat the games performed this year 
in honour of Augustus, wef^ disturbed by Violent factions 
among the players. In compliance t<rith the wishes of 
Maecenas, that passionate admirei^of Batf^yllus, |he comedian, 
Augustus had always favoured *the exhibition of pantomimes. 
He had himself a taste %r those amusements; and, by 
mixi^jg with the diversions of the ijpultitude, ^e thought he 
showed a popular condescension^ Tioerius was of a dif¬ 
ferent character: but the minds c»f men, softened by*lpxury, 
and during a longveign dissolved In pleasure, could not fcasily 
conform to that austerity which suited the rigid temper of 
the prince. * ; 

LV. In the consulship of Drusus Caesar and Caius ^or- 
banus [a.u.c. 768, a.d. 15], a triumph was decreed to Germani- 
cus, though the war was not yet brought to a conclusion. The 
prince had concerted his plan of operations- for the ensuing 
summer; but he thought proper, early in the spring, to open 
the campaigh by^ sudden irruption into the territori® of the 
Cattians; a people distracted Imong themselves by the opposite 
factions of Arrainius and Segestes; the former famous for his 
treachery to the Romans, and the latter for unshaken fidelity. 
Arminius was tne common disturber of Germ^^ny; Segestes, 
on the other hand, had given repeated proofs of his pacific 
temper. When measures^ were taken for a general insurrec¬ 
tion, he discovered the conspiracy; and, during the banquet 
which preceded the massacre of Varhs, he proposed that he 
himself) Arminius, and other chiefs, should be seized and 
loaded with irons. By that vigorous measure he was sure 
that the minds of the common people would be depressed 
with fear; and, having lost their chiefs, none would daue to 
^ rise in arms. The general, of^ course, would have leisure to 
discriminate the ijpnocent from the guilty. But Varus was 
fated to perish, and Arminius struck the blow. In the pre¬ 
sent juncture, Segestd» was compelled, by the ardour of his 
coimtrymen, to «take up arms. He 4Still, however, retained 
his former sfcntimenti. «He had, besides, motives of a private 
nature : his daughter, whom he had promised in marriage 
to Another chief, was ravished from him by Arminius. The 
father and the son-in-llw were, by consequence, inveterate 
enemies; and that connection, which, between persons 
. mutually ^ell inclined, forms the tenderest friendship, served 
only to inflame the animosity of the two contending chiefs.* ^ 

LVI. Encouraged by these dissensions, Germanicus 
pointed Csedna to the cbinmand of four lelgions, five thousand 
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of the allies, and the German recrufts lately raised, by hasty 
I 5 vi^, on thistfide of the Rhii*. He marched himself* at 
the head of an equal* legionary iorce, and double the number 
of auxiliaries. On t^p ruins^jf a fort, formerly built o:g Mount 
Taunus^ by his father Drusul, he raised a fortification, and 
proceeded by rapid marcHes againSt the Cattians. To secure 
his retreat, he left b^ind him Lucius Apronius, with qjjders 
to work at the roads, ana^embank the rivers. The dryness 
of the »eas(^, uncommon in those parts, and the low bed of 
waters in the rivers, favourfid his expedition*; but before his 
return, the fall of heavy rains, and the overflow of torrents, 
might lay the country under v^hter. His arrival was so little 
expected by the Cattians, that their women and chitdren 
were either taken prisoners, or put to the sword. The young 
and able-boMdied made their escape by swimming across the 
Adrana. From the opposite bank they attempted to hinder 
a bridge from being thrown over the river; but by a fierce 
discharge from the engines, and a volley off darts, they were 
driven irom their post. They Offered terms of peace, but 
without success. Numbers submitted at discretion: the rest 
abandoned their villages, and fled for shelter jnto the woods. 
The country round was laid waste; Mattium, the capital, 
was destroyedr by fire; and the open plains were made a 
desert. Germanicus marched his*^army back towards, the 
Rhine, the Barbarians never daring to harass the rear^ as is 
their practice, when, pretending to retreat in a panic, they 
wheel about on a sudden, and return to the charge^r The 
Cheruscans meditated a sudden attack in favour of the 
Cattians; but Caeciria, with an army of observation, spread 
so Yi^rm an alarm, that the enterprise was dropped. The 
Marsians, more bold and desperate, risked a battle, and 
were defeated. * • . 

LVII. Germanicus, in a short time afterwards, received a 
message from Segestes, imploring protecStion from the fury of 
his countrymen, who l\pld him closely besilged. Arminius 
had •been the adviser of the war, and was by dfcnsequSice 
the idol of the people. In a nation of savages, the man 
of fierce and turbulent spirit is sure, in times of commotfbn, 
to be the leading demagogue. Amdhg the deputies sent to 
Germanicus, was Segimund, the son of Segestes; a young 
man who, i% the year famous for the revolt of (?ermany, 
w^made by the Romans a priest of the Ubian sAtar; but 
som after, fired by the zeal that roused hisfvhple nation, he 

1 Mount Taunus. near Magontiacuft (now Mqyen^. 
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tore off his sacred vcstm&nt^ and went over to his countrymen. 
Conscious of this offence, He hesitated for sotne time, willing 
to decline thi embassy; till at length* encouraged by the 
fame of Roman clemency, l^e •obeyed# his ^jither’s orders. 
He met with a graciou^ reception; and, under a proper 
guard, was conducted in safety fo the frontiers of ^Gaul. 
Ger^nanicus thought it of momei^J t<^ change his purpose, 
and march back to the relief or Segestes. He no sooner 
appeared befor^ the place, than tlffe enemy vftas attacked, 
and put to the r6ut. * 

Segestes was set at liberty, and with him a numerous train 
of relatives and faithful followers; several women of noble 
birdi; and, in the number, the daughter of Segestes, then 
married to Arminius. In her deportment no trace appeared 
of her father’s character: she breathed the spirit of her 
husband. Not a tear was seen to start; no supplicating 
tone was heard; she stood in pensive silence; her hands 
strained close to her boso^, and her eyes fixed *pon her 
womb, theii pregnsyit with the fruit of her marriage. At 
the same time was brought forth a load of spoils, which, in 
the slaughter Qif Varus and Jiis legions, fell to the share of 
those who now sun-endered to the Romaic arms. What 
chiefly attracted every e);^, was Segestes himself; his stature 
of superior size, his countenance that of a man who knew 
neither guilt nor fear. He spoke to this effect: 

LVIII. ** It is not now the first' time that Segestes has 
given ^proofs of his attachment to the cause of Rome. From 
the moment when I was enrolled a citizen by the deified 
Augustus, your interest has been the rule of my conduct. 
Your friends I embraced; your enemies were mine.& In 
acting thus, I have not been guilty of treason to my country. 
A traitor I knovit is odious even to those who profit by the 
treason. I have been your friend, because I thought the 
interests of Germany® and Rome were interwoven with each 
other; I hive^een your friend, bejjause I preferred peace 
to war. Governed* by* these principles, I addressed nSryself 
to Varus, who commanded your armies; before his tribunal, 
I *fexhibited an accusa^on against Arminius, the ravisher of 
my daughter, and the violator of public treaties. But sloth 
and irresolution were the bane of that unfortunate general. 
From laws enfeebled and relaxed I expected»r no relief. I 
therefore desired, earnestly desired, that Arminius, an(i.Jthe 
other chiefs ^f«the con^iracy, might be thrown into irons. 
f did not^ except m/self. With what zeal I pressed the 
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measure, witness that fatal night which I wish had been my 
laSt., The horrors that followed^ demand our tears: tlifcy 
cannot be justified.# Soon aft?;r that tragic #vent, I con¬ 
fined Arminii:|^ in trains and from his faction I have 
suffered, in my turn„the same* indignity. Admitted "how to 
an interview with Germahicus, I •prefer ancient friendship 
to ne^' connections j ^y^voice is still for peace. Forjny- 
self I have nothing in vie^f; my honour is dear to me, and 
I desire to repel all suspicion of perfidy. I would, if 
possible, m^e terms for rtiy countrymen^ If they can be 
induced to prefer a well-timed repentance to calamity and 
ruin. For my son, and the Errors of his youth, 1 am an 
humble suppliant. My daughter, indeed, appears before*you 
by necessity, not by her own choice: I acknowledge it. It 
is yours to decide her fate: it is yours to judge which ought 
to have most influence, her husband or her father: she is 
with child by Arminius, and she sprung from me.” Ger- 
manicusytin his usual style of moderation, a^ured him, that 
his children and relations shoulfl be protected; as to him¬ 
self, he might depend upon a safe retreSt in one of the old 
provinces. He then marched back to the Rhine; and there, 
by the direction of Tiberius, waS honoiyed with the title of 
Imperator. the wife of Arminius was delivered of a boy, 
who was reared and educated at Ravenna. The disasters 
which made him afterwards the sport of fortune, shall be 
related in their proper placeA 

LIX. The surrender of Segestes, and his gracious reception 
from GermanicuSj being, in a short time, spread throughout 
Germany, the feelings of men were various, as their inclinations 
happened to be for peace or war. Arminius, by nature fierce 
and enterprising, seeing, in this juncture, his wife for ever lost, 
and the child in her womb a*slave before its birth, felt himself 
imflamed with tenfold fury. He flew round the country of the 
Cheruscans, spreading the flame of discord, and, in every 
quarter, rousing the people to revenge; he called aloud to 
arrni*, to arms against Segestes,—to arips against tMfe RomSns. 
He spared no topic that could inflame resentment. “ Behold,” 
he cried, “ behold in Segestes the true character of a father ! 
in Germanicus an accomplished general! in the exploits of the 
Roman army, the glory of a warlike nation ! with mighty 
numbers they^ have led a woman into captivity. It wSs not in 

1 The account here promised, and without doubt given either in^be Annals 
or ^he History, is totally lost. Strabo say% that the son, who was called 
'I'humelicus 1 ^ tibe Romans, walked among t]j^e capti^ in ]^e triumph^of 
Gei manicus. 
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this manner that Arminfus dealt with them; three legions, apd 
as* many commanders, fell i sacrifice to my rfivenge. T© the 
ar^ts of traitor^I am a stranger; I wage nt) war with women big 
with cl^ld. My enemies are^w«rthy o#a soldier; I declare 
open hostility, and, sword in hand, I mett them, in the field of 
battle. ^ g 

“purvey your religious ^oves^tfie Jloman banners by me 
hung up, and dedicated to the goas of our country, are there 
displayed; they^are the trophies^of ifictory. -Lei-Segfestes fly 
for shelter to the Roman provinces; let him enjoy his Uink on 
the side of Gaul; and let him diere meanly crouch to make his 
son the priest of a foreign altar. Posterity will have reason to 
curse his memory; future ages will detest the man, Whose 
crime it is, that we have seen, between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
rods and axes, the Roman habit and the Romait arms. , To 
other nations, punishments and taxes are yet unknown; they 
are happy, for they are ignorant of the Romans. We have 
bravely thrlSwn ©ff the yoke i we are free from burthens: and 
since Augustus was^. obliged to retreat, that very Augustus 
whom his countrymen have made a god; and since Tiberius, 
that upstart emperor, keeps ajpof from Germany, shall we, who 
have dared nobly for our liberties, shrink from a, boy void of 
experience, and an arrny^ ruined by their own divisions ? If 
ypiir country is dear to you, i^the glory of your ancestors is 
near your hearts, if liberty is oi any value, if the enjoyment of 
your natural rights is preferable to new masters and foreign 
colonies, follow Arminius. , I will marshal you the way to glory 
and to freedom. Segestes has nothing in store but infamy, 
chains, and bondage.” 

LX. By these incendiary speeches all Germany was reused 
to action. The Cheruscans took up arms, and the neighbour¬ 
ing states follow^fcd their example. Inguiomer, a man long 
known, and high in the estimation of the Romans, declared in 
favour of Arminius f he was uncle to that chieftain. By 
adopting his mlhsures, he added straigth to the confederacy. 
Germanic^ saw th^impending danger. To cause a diversion, 
and avoid the united strength of the enemy, he ordered 
Cdicina, with forty R^man cohorts, to penetrate into the 
territory of the Bructerians, as far as the river Amisia. Pedo, 
at the Ij^ead of the cavalry, was directed to march along the 
• confines of the Frisians. Germanicus, with^^four legions, 
embarked on the lakes.' One comiuon place of destination 
was appointed: ^he foot,*the cavalry, and the fleet, anrived in 
^ > The lakes, whick sfe now lost in the vast gulf called the Zuider-Zee. 

V.- Ik : ' * , 
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duj time. The Chaucians joined tHe Roman army; the 
Bructerians set 4 ire to their hoiftes, and abandoned theh 
country. Lucius Steftinius, with* a detachment of the light 
horse, was ordered to |)ursue lire fugitives. That officer came 
up with the enemy, «ind put ftre whole body to the rout. 
Amids^ the slaughter that followed, ^ome of the soldiers were 
intent on plunder. Amongst the spoils was found the e^le 
of the nineteenth legion, losf in the massacre of Varus. The 
army pushed® on with vigour to the farthest limit of the 
Bructerians. The whole ■ coifntry, between the river Amisia 
and the Luppia, was made a desert. The Romans were now 
at a small distance from the fofest of Teutoburgium,^ where 
the bones of Varus and his legions were said to be Still 
unburied. 

LXI. Touehed by this affecting circumstance, Germanicus 
resolved to pay the last human office to the relics of that un¬ 
fortunate commander and his slaughtered soldiers. The same 
tender sentiment diffused itself through the army f some felt 
the touch of nature for their relations, others for their friends; 
and all lamented' the disasters of war, and the wretched lot of 
human kind. Caecina was sent forward to explore the woods; 
where the wat^s were out, to tnrow up bridges; and, by 
heaping loads of earth on the swamjjy soil, to secure a solid 
footing. The army marched through a gloomy solitude. The 
place presented an awful spectacle, and the memory pf a 
tragical event increased the horror of the scene. The first 
camp of Varus appeared in view. The extent of the ground, 
and the three different enclosures for the eagles, still distinctly 
seen, left no doubt but that the whole was the work of the 
three Regions. Farther on were traced the ruins of a rampart, 
and the hollow of a ditch wdl nigh filled up. This was 
supposed to be the spot wl?ere the few, ^ho escaped the 
general massacre, made their last effort, and perished in the 
attempt. The plains around were white?with bones, in some 
places thinly scattered, if others lying in heaps, as the men 
happlhed to fall in flight, or in a body resisted the l^st. 
Fragments of javelins, and the limbs of horses, lay scattered 
about the field. Human skulls were seen upon the trunks %f 
trees. In the adjacent woods stood Aie savage altars where 
the tribunes and principal centurions were offered up a 
sacrifice with •barbarous rites. Some of the soldiefs who 
survived that dreadful day, and afterwards broke theif chains, 

^ Brotier places it in the diocese of Paderborn.^ear th^owigf Horn, ncA 
far from Paderbom^ where there is a forest callea Teuteberg, 
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related circumstantiallf several particulars. “ Here the com- 
fhaiiders of the legions wire put to the sword: on th^t 4^ot 
tlie eagles %rere seized. *'rhere Vafus received his first 
wound; and this the place whqjre he gjuve hijpself the mortal 
stab, and died by his own Iword. ^ionder mound was the 
tribunal from which Aftninius Raraiigued his countrymen: 
hqfe he fixed his gibbets; there h^ d^ the \’uneral tranches j 
and in that quarter he offered d^ery mark of scorn and inso¬ 
lence to the colours and the Romameagles.’^ ^ » 

LX 11 . Six jfears had elapsed ^i nee the overthrow of Varus; 
and now, on the same spot, the Roman army collected the 
bones of their slaughtered countrymen. Whether they were 
butying the remains of strangers, or of their own friends, no 
man knew : all, however, considered themselves as performing 
the last obseejuies to their kindred, and their brother-soldiers. 
While employed in this pious office, their hearts were torn with 
contending passions; by turns oppressed with grief, and burn¬ 
ing for rOvengp. A monument to the memory ofc the dead 
was raised with turf. Gerifianicus with his own hand laid the 
first sod; discharging at once the tribute due to the legions, 
and sympathising with the rest of the army. The whole, 
though an act of .piety to the slain, was^ condemned by 
Tiberius. The malignity of his nature led him to mis¬ 
interpret the actions of Gerrnanicus; perhaps he was appre¬ 
hensive, that the view of a field covered with the unburied 
limbs of a slaughtered army, might damp the ardour of the 
soldipr, and add to the ferocity of the enemy. There might 
be another reason for his displeasure. Perhaps he thought 
that a general, invested with the office of augur, and other 
religious functions, ought not to assist at the performance of 
funeral rites. 

LXIII. Geriu^nicus pressed*forward, by rapid marches, in 
pursuit of Arminius, who fled before him, taking advantage of 
the defiles, and difficult parts of the country. Having overtaken 
the Barbarians, and seeing his opiy>rtunity, he ordered the 
cavity td ^dvanca on, the open plain, and dislodge the Aiemy. 
ArminiuS" drew up his men in close compacted ranks, and, 
Aligning a retreat to the forest, suddenly wheeled about; 
giving, at the same time, the signals to the troops that lay 
ambushed in the woods, to rush out, and begin the attack. The 
Roma^ cavalry, struck with surprise at the sudden appearance 
of a n8w army, were thrown into disorder. They fell back 
upon the cohorts sent* to support them, and a general con- 
•stematioif followed. •The Barbarians pursued their advantage; 

% . 
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and had well nigh driven the Romans into a morass, well 
kiibwn to themselves, but impraoticable to strangers, whqn 
Germanicus came up^ith the legions in order battle. At 
the sight of a regul^ force, the Germans were struck with 
terror. 7 'he broken ij^anks of the Romans had time ta rally. 
Nothing decisive followed.* Both armies parted upon equal 
terms f Germanftus marched back to the river Amisia, and 
with his legions sailed^acrftsa the lakes. Part of the cavSlry 
had orders to file^ along tlje sea coast, and by a winding march 
return to the "banks of the Rhine. * • 

Csecina, at the head of his own division, marched through 
a country of which he was not#ignorant. He had directions 
to pass the long bridges ^ with all possible expedition. The 
place so called is a narrow causeway, constructed formerly*by 
Lucius Donjj[tius. It stretches a great length of way between 
two prodigious marshes. The country round is one vast fen, 
in some parts covered with a deep and slimy mud, in others 
with a tenacious heavy clay, intersected frequently by rapid 
torrents^ A thick forest, rising at some distance on a gradual 
acclivity, enclosed the whole scene, and formed a kind of 
amphitheatre. Arminius, who knew the course of the country, 
made a forced march, and took post in the wobds, before the 
Romans, encuiftbered with arras and heavy baggage, arrived at 
the place. Csecina found a double*difficulty. The bridges, 
ruined by time, were to be repaired; and the enemy at the 
same time was to be repulsed. He judged it necessary to 
pitch his camp; as in that situation a sufficient number might 
work at the causeway, while the rest were held in readiifhss to 
engage the enemy. 

L^IV. The Barbarians made a vigorous effort to force 
the outposts, and penetrate to the men working at the 
intrenchments. They rushed forward with impetuous fury, 
they wheeled about to the flanks, they retidned to charge in 
front. A mingled shout arose from the labourers and the com¬ 
batants. All things seemed to conspire agairiyt the Romans : 
the slimy soil, if the meJ stood still, sunk under th«n ; if they 
advanced, it was too slippery for their feet. Thi^ weight of 
the soldiers’ armour, and the depth of water, made ihe 
management of the javelins almost impracticable. The Cher- 
uscans, on the contrary, were fighting in their own element; 
they were us|d to fens and marshes; their stature was large, 
and their spears of a length to wound at a distance. The 

1 The causeway, called the long bridge, wA construciftd by Lucius Domi- 
tius, the grandfather of the emperor Nero. 
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legions began to give way, when night came on and put an 
ewd to the unequal condiclt The Barbarian; were too much 
flushed with|;uccess to con^lain of f^igue, or to think of 
rest. During the night they cut a channel for the waters, and 
from the neighbouring hills let cfown a aeluge^into the valley. 
The plains were laid'undef water; ^nd the half-finished works 
being carried away by the flood, the soldier that hisflabour 
. wa^ to begin again. ♦ 

Caecina had been forty years in thp service. A m;n of his 
experience, who Ijad known the vicissitudes of wS.r, was not to 
be disconcerted. He saw, between the morass and the hills, 
a plain of solid ground, largetenough for a small armyi To 
that* spot, having weighed all circumstances, he judged it his 
bes\ expedient to send the wounded with the heavy ba^age, 
and in the meantime to confine the Germans inj:heir woods. 
For this purpose he stationed the fifth legion in the right wing, 
and the one-and-twentieth in the left; the first legion led the 
van, and tl^ twentieth brought up the rear. , 

LXV. The night in both camps was busy and pnquiet, 
but from different causes. The Barbarians passed their time 
in jollity and carousing; warlike songs and savage bowlings kept 
a constant upit)ar, while the^woods and valleys rung with the 
{lideqqs sound. In the Roman camp the scenli was different: 
,p$le gleaming fires were seen; no sound, save that of low and 
hollow murmurs; the soldiers lay extended at length under 
the palisades, or wandered from tent to tent, fatigued and 
weary, yet^ scarce awake. Caecina was disturbed by a terrible 
dreanf: he thought that Quintilius Varus emerged from the 
fens; and, calling upon him to follow, waved his hand to 
point the way. Unwilling to obey the summons, C^cina 
pushed the phantom from him. At break of day, the legions 
which had been stationed in the wings, through fear, or a 
spirit of mutiny,* abandoned their post, and seized a piece 
of solid ground beyqpd the morass. Arminius, though the 
opportunity wa|f fair, did not embrace it: but soon after, 
seeing thaa baggage^ fast in the mudj or in the ditches^ the 
soldiers gathering round in tumult and disorder; the eagles 
in aconfusjon; and, as in such oases always happens, each 
man acting for himsell^ and deaf to the command of his 
officers; he ordered his men to make a vigorous onset, 
exclaiming, as he advanced, “ Behold Varus and his legions! 
their fat^once more has given them to our sworas.” 

He charged at the hea^ of a chosen band; and, by gashhig 
manglyig tne hor^s, made a dreadful havoc. Goaded 
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by wounds, and not able to keep thair l^s on a slimy soil, 
which was mad^ still more slippery by the effusion of thair 
own blood, those ai^imals in their fury threvg their riders, 
overturned all in th^r way,^and trampled under their feet 
the wretches tlfat lay ^n the grftund. The chief distress was 
round the eagles; to support thenf under a heavy volley of 
darts %as difficlilt, and to fix them in the swampy ground 
impossible. Caecina, Ifkerfiilg himself with undaunted vi|bur 
to sustajp the ranks, ha^ his horse killed under him. The 
Barbarians ^ere* ready to surround him, if •the first legion 
had not come up to his assistance. At length the rage for 
plunder, natural to savages, tufned the fortune of the day. 
Intent on booty, the Germans desisted from the fight, fifhe 
Romans seized their advantage, and, towards the close of 
day, gained^a station on the solid ground. Their distress, 
however, was not at an end: intrenchments were to be 
raised; earth to be brought; their tools for digging and 
cutting tjie soil were lost; no tents for tli,e soidiers; no 
medicin^ for the wounded; their provisions in a vile con¬ 
dition, deformed w'ith filth and blood a night big with 
horror hung over their heads; and the ensuing day, to a 
number of brave and gallant men* might prove Ithe last. The,., 
spirit of the legions sunk, and all lamented their condition* 

LXVI. It happened, in the coufse of the night, that a 
horse broke loose; and, scared by the noise of the soldiers, 
ran wild through the camp, trampling down all that came in 
his way. This accident spread a general panic. In t^ first 
hurry of surprise, it was generally believed that the Germans 
had stormed the intrenchments. The soldiers rushed to the 
gatesj^chiefly to that called the Decuman^ at the back of the 
camp, remote from the enemy, and the most likely to favour 
their escape. Caecina knew that it was a false alarm; he tried 
to recall the men from their error; he ^commanded, he 
implored, he laid hold of numbers: bvt finding all without 
effect, he threw himself on the ground, and lny stretched at 
length across the passage. At the sight pi their general* in 
that condition, the men recoiled with horror from the outrage 
of trampling on his body. In that interval, the tribunes and 
centurions convinced the men that their fears were without 
foundation. 

LXVII. C|pcina assembled his men in the part^of the 
camp assigned for the eagles. Having commanded* silence, 
he txplained their situation, and the i»ecessity called upon 
) There were four gates to a Roman camp. Xlivy says so in Aepress tertnt. 
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them to act like men. «They had nothing to depend upon 
except their valour; but their valour must be,cool, deliberaite, 
guided by prudence. Let aM remain w^hin the lines, till the 
Barbarians, in hopes of carrying the v^rks, advance to the 
assault? Then will be the time to sallj out. * By one brave 
effort they might open a passage t# the Rhine. If they fled, 
other woods and deeper fens remain behind*; perhaps* more 
savage enemies. By one glorious •victory they were sure of 
gaining every advantage; honoured,by their county, loved 
by their famili«s„and applauded by the whole •army.”: The 
bright side of the military life being thus held forth, he said 
nothing of the reverse. His next care was to select a body of 
his^iiravest soldiers. These he provided with horses, a$ well 
from his own retinue, as from those of the tribunes and 
centurions, without favour or partiality, distingmshing rherit 
Only. The men thus mounted were to make the first im¬ 
pression on the enemy, and the infantry had orders to sup¬ 
port the re<ir. ^ , 

LXVIII. The Germans, fn the meantime, were n(^ less in 
agitation; their hopt)s of conquest, the love of plunder, and 
the jarring counsels of their chiefs, distracted every mind. 
The measure J)ropo|ed by Arminius was, to let the Romans 
break up their camp, and surround them agaift in the narrow 
defiles, and in the bogs and marshes. Inguiomer, more 
fierce and violent, and for that reason, more acceptable to 
the genius of Barbarians, was for storming the camp : it would 
be carried by a general assault; the number of prisoners would 
be greater, and the booty in better condition. His advice 
prevailed. At the point of day the attack began : at the first 
onset the Germans levelled the fosse, threw in heaps of 
hurdles, and attempted a scalade. The ramparts were thinly 
manned; the soldiers who showed themselves, put on the 
appearance of a (janic. The Barbarians climbed to the top 
of the works. In th^it moment the signal was given to the 
cohorts; clarions and trumpets sounded through the camp; 
thtf Romafts, in a J)odj?, and with one general shout, rushed 
on to the attack. They fell upon the enemy in the rear; 
crjiing aloud, as they advanced, “Here are no woods, no 
treacherous fens; we arts here on equal ground, and the gods 
will decide between us.*^ The Barbarians had promised 
themsehres an easy conquest. The affair, tl^ey imagined, 
would he with a handful of men; but their surprise rose in 
proportion^ wh^ they h^ard the clangour of trumpets, ^d 
saw the fidd glittering «with arms. The sudden terror magnir 
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fied their danger. To be elated witK success, and to droop 
in*adversity, is-the genius of s^age nations. A dreadfhl 
slaughter followed, ft’he two dhiefs betook Aemselves to 
flight; Arminiu| unhi^t, and Jnguiomer dangerously wounded. 
No quarter was given to the common men. The pursuit 
continued as long as daylight and Resentment lasted. Night 
coming on, theTegioi^ returned to the camp, covered )j(ith 
new wounds, and their provisions no better than the day 
before: but ^ealth, and* food, and vigour, all things were 
found in victory. • • * 

LXIX. Meanwhile a report was spread round the country, 
that the Roman army was cut* to pieces, and the Germans, 
flushed with conquest, weie pouring down to the invasioTkof 
Gaul. I'he consternation was such, that numbers proposed’ 
to demolish^he bridge over the Rhine. Vile as the project 
was, there were men who, through fear, would have been 
hardy enough to carry it into execution, if Agrippina had not 
prevented so foul a disgrace. Superior to the weakness of 
her sex,*she took upon her, with ^ heroic spirit, the functions 
of a general officer. She attended to the wants of the men; 
she distributed clothes to the indigent, and medicines to the 
sick. Pliny ^ has left, in his history of tl'fce wars in Germany, 
a description of Agrippina, at the head of the bridge, review¬ 
ing the soldiers as they returned, and with thanks and con¬ 
gratulations applauding their valour. This conduct alarmed 
the jealous temper of Tiberius : “ Such active zeal,” he said, 

“ sprung from sinister motives : those popular virtues had not 
for their object the enemies of Rome. The soldiers were 
caressed for other purposes. What remained for the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, if a woman can thus unsex herself at the 
head of the eagles ? She reviews the legions, and by largesses 
draws to herself the aifections*of the men. ^as it not enough 
for her ambition, that she showed her son to the army, and 
carried him from tent to tent, in the uniform of the common 
soldier, with the title of Qjlsesar Caligula? Thii?woman towers 
abovfi the commanders of the legions^ and even atSove their 
general officer. She can suppress an insurrection, though tlie 
name and majesty of the prince makes no impressioff.” 
These were the reflections that planted* thorns in the breast of 
Tiberius. By the arts of Sejanus, the malice of his heart was 
still more envenomed. That minister studied the character of 
his master. He practised on his passions, and had The skill 
to sow in time the seeds of hatred? which be knew would 

^ Pliny, the author of the Natural History. 
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work in secret, and at a distant day break out with collected 
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LXX. Germanicus, who had sailed wim the legions, thought 
proper^to lighten his ships, in •order ft> render them more 
fit for the navigation of the northern seas, full of sandbanks, 
and often dangerous both at the flood and^the tide of ebb. 
With this view, he disembarketi ^heivsecond and the four¬ 
teenth legions, and put them unaer the command of Publius 
Vitellius,^ witl^ directions to jj^ursife their waty oter; land. 
Vitellius had at^first a dry shore; but the wind blowing 
hard from the north, and the waves, as usual at the equinox, 
rolling with a prodigious swell, the soldiers were carried away 
by * the torrent. The country was laid under water. ' The 
sea, the shore, and the fields, presented one vast expanse. 
The depths, the shallows, the quicksands, ai*l the solid 
ground, were no more distinguished. The men were over¬ 
whelmed tjy the waves, and absorbed by the eddies. Horses, 
baggage, and dead bodies, |^ere seen floating together. The 
companies of the Jegions were mixed in wild odnfusion, 
sometimes breast-high in water, and often deeper. Numbers 
were carried by the flopd, and lost for ever. Exhorta¬ 
tions and mutual encouragement were of non, avail. Valour 
and cowardice, prudenc^p and temerity, wisdom and folly, 
perished without distinction. Vitellius at length gained an 
eminence, and drew the legions after him. The night was 
passed in the utmost distress; without fire, without utensils; 
many*of the soldiers naked; the greatest part wounded, and 
all in a condition worse than the horrors of a siege. When 
the enemy is at the gates, an honourable death still remains; 
but here, their fate was wretched and inglorious. The feturn 
of day presented a new face of.things: the waters subsided, 
and the land appeared. The gener^ pursued his march to 
the river Unsingis, where Germanicus was arrived with his 
fleet. The two legidhs were taken on board. A report of 
their totayoss was spread far and wi€e, and every day grained 
credit, till their safi^ return with Germanicus proved the whole 
toJ)e a false alarm. 

jLXXI. Meanwhile S^ertinius, who had been despatched to 
receive the surrender of Segimer, the brother of Segestes, 
conduclipd that chief, together with his son, to the city of 
the Ubians, A free pardon was granted to both; to Segimer, 
without Hesitation; to the son, who was knoi^ to have offered 
indigniiies^to the bo<Jy^of Varus, not without some delay. 

1 He waS|iincle to Vitellius. oli^warcls emperor. 
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Gayl, Spain, and Italy, seemed vie with each other iy 
exertions to repair the^losses of Uie army; each^ation offer¬ 
ing, according to their respective abilities, a supply of arms, 
of horses, and «none)^ Geriflaaicus thanked them fos their 
zeal, but received arm^ and .horses oyly. With his own funds 
he relieved the wants of the soldiers; and to obliterate, or 
at least soften, the recoHectiqp of past misfortunes, he united 
with generosity the most conciliating manners. He visited 
the sickf he*applauded^they* bravery; he ^amined their 
wounds; he encouraged some by promises; fie roused others 
to a sense of glory; and, in general, filled all hearts with 
zeal for his person and the success of his arms. , 

LXXII. Triumphal ornaments ^ were this year decreed to 
Aulus Csecina, Lucius Apronius, and Caius Silius, for their 
conduct unddl* Germanicus. The title of Father of his Country^ 
so often pressed upon him by the people, Tiberius once more 
declined; nor would he consent that men should ^be sworn 
on his acts', though a vote for thiit purpose Ihid passed the 
senate. “For this self-denial, he alleged^ the instability of 
human affairs, and the danger of the sovereign, always grow¬ 
ing in proportion to the eminence on which he stands. 
Popular as this^ sentiment was, no man‘thought it sincere. 
He who had lately revived, in all its rigour, the law of violated 
majesty, could not be considered as the friend of civil liberty. 
The title, indeed, of that law was known in ancient times, 
but the spirit of it differed from the modern practice. During 
the old republic, the treachery that betrayed an armyf the 
seditious spirit that threw the state into convulsions, the 
corrupt administration that impaired the majesty of the Roman 
peopldj were the objects of the law. Men were arraigned 
for their actions, but words jwere free.^ Augustus was the 
first who warped the law to new devices. • The licentious 
Spirit of Cassius Severus, whose satiric^ pen had ridiculed 
the most eminent of both sexes, excite! the indignation of 
the prince; and the paiife and penalties of violate^ majesty 
were, by an enforced construction, exfended to defamatory 
libels. After his example, Tiberius, being asked by tl^e 
praetor, Pompeius Macer, whether in sych prosecutions judjg- 
ment should be pronounced, returned for answer, that the 
law must take its course. The fact was, Tiberius in \^s turn 
had felt the 8dge of satire in certain anonymous ^verses. 


1 fhe triumphal insignia were, a golden trown, anoivoiy chair {sella 
irulis), an ivory sc^tre (called scipio)^ and a painted robe. f ^ 

^ By a law of (he Twelve Tables, defamatory libels t^ere strictly ptphibited. 
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circulated at that time, and keenly pointed at his pride,,his 
^Iruelty, and his dissensions jvrith his mother. 

LXXIII. ^t will not be deemed an*improper digression, if 
we s^te in this place the^ cases of^ two jloman knights, 
Falanius and Rubrius, jpoth of narrow fortunes, and both 
attacked under the new mode of prosecution. A rtyiew of 
th^se proceedings will show th^ grievance m its origin, and 
its process; ^ how it gathered strength from the wily arts of 
Tiberius; froiji what causes it wa% for a time stSppressed» 
and afterwards Revived in all ils force, till it proved, in the 
end, to be the most detestable invention that ever harassed 
mankind. The charge against Falanius was, that he had 
admitted into one of the fraternities, then established in 
honour of Augustus, one Cassius, a comedian of profligate 
manners; and further, that, in the sale of his^ gardens, he 
had suffered a statue of Augustus to be put up to auction 
with the rest of his goods. The crime alleged against Rubrius 
was, that* bekig sworn 0|j the name of Augustus, he was 
guilty of perjury. , Tiberius, as soon as he was apprised of 
these proceedings, wrote to the consuls — “ that divine 
honours were,not decreed tcj the memory of his father, in order 
to lay snares for the people. Cassius, the ft|ayer, as well as 
others of his profession, had often assisted in the games, 
dedicated by Livia, to tlie memory of the deceased emperor; 
and if his statue, in common with those of the gods in 
general, was put up to sale with the house and gardens, the 
inteiests of religion would not be hurt. A false oath on the 
name of Augustus was the same as a perjury in an appeal to 
Jupiter, but the gods must be their own avengers.” 

LXXIV. In a short time after this transaction, Granius 
Marcellus, praetor of Bithynia, \i^as accused of violated majesty 
by his own quaetstor, Caepio Crispinus. The charge was sup¬ 
ported by Romanus Hispo,® a mercenary advocate, who had 
then lately set up the trade of an informer; that detestable 
tr^de, which, *by the iniquity of tine times, and the daring 
wickedn^s of the^wiki and profligate, became afterwards the 
source of wealth and splendour. Obscure and indigent, but 
Ijbld and pragmatical,^ this man, by secret informations, pam¬ 
pered the cruelty of Tiberius, and wriggled himself into 
favour^ By his detestable practices, he became formidable 

1 To preserve the majesty of the Roman people was the %cope and spirit of 
the Lex*Majestatis. Under the emperors the majesty of the people was 
annihilated. Wl^ever was ifnozious to the prince or his favourites* was 
Jzrought witj^n the law of r^^ajesty. Everything was a state crime. 

* The advocate.s subscribed their names to the accusation drawn up in form. 
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to the first characters in Rome. He* gained the ear of the 
prifice, and the hatred of mankind; leaving an example, 
which the whole race t»f his follc?wers rose from^ beggary and 
contempt to "Vijealth find pcfver; till, having wrought the 
destruction of tne most eminen't citizens, they fell at last by 
their own pernicious arts. The accusation brought by Caepio 
Crispinlis charged Mar^ellus with having spoken defamatpry 
words against Tiberius. Tlte charge was big with danger, 
while the*accyser had the art to bring forward, from the life 
of the emperor, the worst of his vices; ascfibing all to the 
malignity of Marcellus. The words were believed to be 
spoken, because the facts were tfhe. 

Hispo the pleader added, that the accused had placed \is 
own statue higher than the Caesars ; and to a bust, from 
which he ha^ struck off the head of Augustus, united that 
of Tiberius. The prince, who had hitherto remained silent, 
rose abruptly; declaring, in a tone of vehemence, that in a 
cause of that importance he would give his* votfe openly,^ 
and under the sanction of an o^. By this expedient the 
same obligation was to be imposed upon fiic whole assembly. 
But even then, in that black period, expiring ^jberty showed 
some signs of life. Cneius Piso *had tha spirit to ask, “ In 
what rank, Caesar, do you choose to give your voice? If 
first, your opinion must be mine; Tf last, I may have the 
misfortune to differ from you.” Tiberius felt that his warmth 
had transported him too far. He checked his ardour, and 
had the moderation to consent that Marcellus should be 
acquitted on the law of violated 'majesty. There remained 
behind a charge of peculation,^ and that was referred to the 
prope%jurisdiction. 

LXXV. The criminal proceedings before the senate were 
not enough to glut the malicS of Tiberius: attended the 

ordinary courts of justice; taking his seat near the corner 
of the tribunal, that he might not displace the praetor from 
his curule chair. In hi% presence, which had the effect of 
contrdiling the intrigues of the great, .several just decisions 
were pronounced: but even this was big with mischief; 
truth was served and liberty went to ruin. Pius Aurelius, % 
member of the senate, complained to ^that assembly that, by 
the making of a public road, and laying an aqueduct, the 
foundation of Iiis house was ruined; he therefore prayed to 

1 The emperor frequently gave his opinion and his vote in the senate. 
TibePius, in the sequel, will be frequently foundataking a piyt in the debates. 

2 For the recovery of money obtained by peqtilation,-or oth#r improper^ 
means, there was an establushed jurisdiction. 
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be indemnified The#praetors of the treasury opposed his 
Uptition. Tiberius, howcMer, struck with the justice of •the 
case, paid tl|p value of the iouse. Tlje littleness of dvarice 
was no part of his character. When fyr occasions called for 
liberally, he was ready to ope^ his purse; ind this munifi¬ 
cent spirit he retained fo*a long time, when every other virtue 
was extinguished, Propertius Celer, a man of pwetorian 
faiflily, but distressed in his circimfStaffces, desired to abdicate 
his rank of senator. The state o{ indigence in which he 
lived being foufi^ to be the consequence of hereditary poverty, 
he received a donation of a thousand great sesterces. A 
number of applications of the same nature followed soon 
afUr; but Tiberius required that the all^pgations of each 
petition should be proved. The austerity of his nature mixed 
with his best actions a leaven of harshness that embittered 
his favours. By the rigour of the prince distress was silenced: 
ingenuous minds chose to languish in obscurity, rather than 
seek, by humiliating confessions, a precarious, and, at best, 
a painful relief^ • 

LXXVI. In the •course of this year, the Tiber, swelled by 
continual rains, laid the level parts of the city under water. 
When the flodd subsided, men and houses were washed away 
by the torrent. Asmius Gallus proposed to consult the books 
of the Sibyls; but Tiberius, dark and abstruse in matters of 
religion as well as civil business, overruled the motion. The 
care of preventing inundations for the future, was committed 
to Atteius Capito and Lucius Arruntiua. The provinces of 
Achlia and Macedonia, lining found unequal to the taxes 
imposed upon them, were relieved from the expense of sup¬ 
porting a proconsular government,' and, for the present, 
transferred to the .superintendence^of the emperor. l 5 rusus, 
in his own name, and that ofc his brother Germanicus, ex¬ 
hibited a spectacle of gladiators, and presided in person; 
delighted, more thap became his rank, with the effusion of 
blood, and, b)^ consequence, giving to the populace no favour¬ 
able impaession ofJiis character. Tiberius, it is said, reproved 
him for his indiscretion. Why he himself did not attend 
tlie public games, various reasons wer^ assigned. According 
to some, numerous ^assemblies were not to his taste, and 
crowds fatigued him.” Others ascribed it^to the phlegmatic 
genius«of the man, fond of solitude,' and willing to avoid a 

1 AugUBtus divided th« Rotn^, provinces between himself and the senate. 
Those which he retained in his bwn hands, were administered by governors of 
hU own choice, csfted procurators. The ^ndHtorian provinces were 

governed b/^oconsuls. ai^fointed for a year only. » 
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comparison with the gracious manneis of Augustus, who was 
always a cheerful spectator on isuch occasions. That he 
intended, with covered malice, 4o afford Drusps an oppor¬ 
tunity of laying opep| the ferocity of his nature, and thereby 
giving umbrag^ to the people, deemed tather a strained con¬ 
struction, yet even this wa&^said at Ike time. ' 

LXKVII. The disorders, occasioned by theatrical factions 
in the preceding year,*hr(5ke out again with increasing fhry. 
Numberg of the commpn people, and even many of the 
soldiers withP their centurion, exerting theanselves to quell 
the tumult, and defend the magistrate, were killed in the 
fray. A tribune of the praetorian guard was wounded on the 
occasion. The. affair was taken into consideration by'^the 
senate. The fathers were on the point of passing a vote, 
investing the praetor with authority to order the players to be 
publicly whipped. This was opposed by Haterius Agrippa, 
a tribune of the people, who by his speech drew upon him¬ 
self a sharp reply from Asinius Gallus. Tiberius«with deep 
reserve listened to the debate. Wo see the senators amusing 
themselves with a show of liberty, filled Ifim with secret satis¬ 
faction. The motion, however, passed in the negative. The 
authority of Augustus, who had formerly decided that players 
were not liable^o that mode of punishment, had great weight 
with the fathers; and what was established by that prince, 
Tiberius would not presume to alter. To fix the salary of 
the players at a certain sum, and to repress the zeal of their 
partisans, several decrees were passed: the most material 
were, “that no senator should enter the house of a panto¬ 
mime-performer j that the Roman knights should not attend 
the players in the street; no exhibition to be presented in 
any ^ace except the theatre; and all who engaged in riots 
were liable to be banished by Jthe sentence of the prsetor.” 

LXXVIII. In consequence of a petition fi-om Spain, leave 
, was given to erect a temple to Augustus in the colony tof 
Terragon. By this decree a precedent was held forth to all 
the provinces. The people of Rome presented o petition, 
praying that the payment of the hundredth part,^ which was 
a tax on all vendiblCjj commodities imposed since the close 
of the civil wars, might be remitted for the future.* Tiberius 
declared, by public edict, “that the support of the army 
depended upon that fund; and even with those resources 

^ Augustus fixed the rate of the soldiers’ my throughout alt the^ armies of 
• the4empire;. and, tl^t a fund might be alleys ready for that purpose, he 
established a military ei^cbequer, and certain"^tues. whu^h were to be paid 
into that office. ’ . * ^ ’ 
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the commonwealth wa^ unequal to the charge, unless the 
veterans were retained in* the service for the full term of 
twenty years?’ By this artful stroke, tHe regulations limiting 
the time to sixteen years, which had #been extorted during 
the sedition in Germany, were in effect repealed, and ren¬ 
dered void for the future. ' ^ 

J^XXIX. A project to prevent^ inundations, by giving a 
new course to the lakes and rivers that empty themselves 
into the Tiber, was proposed to the*’senate by J.>ucics Arrun- 
tius and Atteius Capito. The Municipal towns and colonies 
were heard in opposition to the measure. The Floripntines 
stated, “that if the Clanis \fr'ere diverted from its channel, 
and made to flow by a new course into the Arno,' their 
whole country would be ruined.” The inhabitants of In- 
teramna made the like objection; contending-that “if the 
Nar, according to the plan proposed, were divided into various 
rivulets, the most fertile plains in Italy would be no better 
than a batren waste.” Nor did the people of Reat^ remain 
silent; they remonstrated that “if the communication, by 
which the lake Velinus fell into the Nar, were obstructed, 
the adjacent country would be laid under water. Nature 
had wisely provided*'for the interest of man;Jt was she that 
assigned to rivers their fountain head, their proper channel, • 
and their influx into the sea. Besides this, the religion of 
the allies of Rome claimed respect. Considering the rivers 
of their country as under the patronage of tutelary gods, they 
had in various places established forms of worship, and dedi¬ 
cated their priests, their altars, and their sacred groves. The 
Tiber too, deprived of its tributary waters, would be reduced, 
not without indignation, to an inglorious stream.” Con%inced 
by this reasoning, or deterred by the difficulty of the under¬ 
taking, perhaps influenced by superstitious motives, the senate 
went over to the opinion of Piso, who declared against all 
innovation. 

LXXX. Thfc government of Msesia was continued to Pop- 
paeus Sabinus, with the superadded provinces of AchaiS, and 
Macedonia. In the character of Tiberius it was a peculiar 
feature, that he was ever unwilling to remove men from 
their employments, tlence the same person remained for 
life at the head of the same army, or in the government of 
the same province. For this conduct different reasons have 
been assigned. By some we are told that he hated the ^ain 
of thinking; smd, to ikvoid further solicitude, the choice, 
Which he *bnce made, ^^as decided for life. Others will have 
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it that the malignity of his nature wife the secret motive of 
a iftah, who did not wish to see tod many made happy by hte 
favours. The problen# was solved* by others in a different way. 
His discernment, the^ observed, was quick and penetrating; 
but his judgmei?^: slow gmd anxiofls. He thought with sifbtlety, 
and rehned till he embarrassed hhnself; and, though he 
never ^as the plitron of virtue, be detested vice. Supe^or 
merit made him trembiS for Mmself, and^lie thought bad naen 
a disgrace to the age. Irk this manner divided between oppo¬ 
site extredies, thinking without decision^ and‘reasoning but 
to hesitate, he has been known to appoint to the government 
of provinces, men whom he ntver suffered to depart from 
Rome. \ 

LXXXI. Of the consular elections, either in this year or 
during the r^st of his reign, nothing can be said with pre¬ 
cision. His own speeches, as well as the historians of the 
time, are so much at variance, that nothing like system can be 
traced. We see the emperor, in some instances, holding the 
name of,the candidate in reservd? yet by an account of his 
birth, his public conduct, and his military services, pointing 
directly to the man. At other times he refuses even that 
satisfaction, content with general direction^ to tfie candidates, 
not to embroil die election by intrigue or bribery, but to leave 
the whole to his management. His dhstom in general was to 
profess, that he knew no candidates but those whose names 
he had transmitted to the consuls; others, he said, were free 
to offer themselves, if, from their merit or their interest,^they 
conceived hopes of success. With speeches of this nature, 
plausible indeed, but unsubstantial, the people were amused. 
A show of liberty was held forth, fair in appearance, but 
deceitful, and, for that reason, tending to plunge mankind in 
deeper servitude. ♦ 
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BOOK II 

CONTE'liT^ 


#1 ^ 

Cotntttotions itt Mast.^W, Vonohes sent frotn Rome to yei^ over tke 
Pdrthians, at their own request. —III. He is deposed by tke Pdrthians^-^ 
Artabanus ascends the throne—‘^^onones flies to the Armenians, and is 
rreceived as their king / but soon dethroned, and guarded as a'‘flrisoner 
*' by Silanus, the governor of Syria. —^V. Tiberius, under \ feigned 
pretences, thinks of recalling Germanieus from the command in Ger¬ 
many—The exploits of Germanieus brfore he leavet^ Germany—He 
builds a fleet, and makes war on the Cheruscans, —IX. Interview be¬ 
tween Arminius and his brother Flavius—Armtnius defeated—He gives 
battle a ^second time with like jkccwjj—XXIII. The Roman fleet suffers 
great damage Tn a violent stonyi—The behaviour of Germanieus—He re¬ 
pairs his ships, anfl chastises the Marsians; lays waste the country, 
and returns to winter quarters .—XXVI. Tiberius persists in his resolu¬ 
tion, and Germanieus returns to ■—XXVII. Libo Drusus charged 

with designs against^ the state; his trial, and violent death—The con¬ 
duct of the informers .—XXXIII. The luxury of dee times taken into 
consideration by the sencrie—Lucius Piso secedes from the senate, and 
threatens to go into voluntary exile—His lawsuit with Urgulania, the 
favourite of Livia, and his firmness—The insolence tf Urgulania .— 
XXXVII. The poverty of Marcus Hortalus, grandson to Hortensius, 
tlffi fumous orator: he applies to the senate for relief: Tiberius opposes 
him .—XXXIX. A man of the name of Clemens pretends to be the real 
Agrippa Posthumus: he spreads an alarm, but is found to be one of 
Agrippa's slaves: is seised, and put to death by order ff Tiberius.— 
XLI. The public triumph of Germanieus for his victories in Germany. 
XLII. Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, drawn by artifice to Rome; his 
reception there,^^and his death—His kingdom reduced to a province.— 
XLIII, Germanieus made governor of the East: and the province op 
Syria committed to, Piso, with secret instructions from Livia and 
Tiberius .—Xy..IV. Drusus sent into lllyricum, and why—Dissensions 
• among^phe Germans—Arminius gains victory over Maroboduus, king 
of the Suevians.—^'^'LHH. Twelve cities in Asia swallowed up by an 
earthquake—Tiberius grants relief to the distresses of tke people .—L. 
The law of violated majesty put in force — A woman charged with 
speaking disrespecifulljfi of Augustus; and also of Tiberius and his 
mother.—LIl. Taefarinas, a Numidian freebooter, raises an insur- 
rectim in Africa, but is dffeaUd by Camillus .—LIII. Germanieus, 
while on his way' to Asia, .is chosen consul, in^conjunction with 
TibeHus — He enters Armenia^and places Zerut on the throne. —LVII. 
The contumacy' of Pisor his interview with Germanieus—The latter 
makes ctprogress into Egypt, to see the monuments of antiquity.,—HZll. 
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Maroboduus, driven ont of German]^ by Caiualda, a German eh^, 
* flies into Italy: he lives twenty years at Ravenna t^and dies tMre 
in obscurity — Catualdk, in like manner, expelled by countjymen, is 
placed by the Romansfftt Forun^ fultum .—LXIV. Rhescuporis, king of 
Thrace^ murd^s his n^hew, and^ is sent a prisoner to Ron^b—He is 
ordered to Alexandrlk, and there pud lo death .—LXVIII. Vonones 
attempts to escape out of Cilicia: and, being taken, is killed by a 
veteran soldier. —LXIX^ Getf^^icus returns from Egypt—Animosities 
between him and Piso—Germamcus is seized with a fit of illness ; he re¬ 
covers,put has a relapse—Fknson suspected—He takes leave of his friends — 
His last adftce to his wife — Hisedeath, and the gri^Bf all ranks of men. 
—LXXIII. His funeral and his character .—LXXIV. Sentius takes upon 
him tlu government of Syria — Piso^at the isle of Coos, hears of the death 
of Germanic us; he returns to Syria, and endeavours to resume the com¬ 
mand .—LXXV. A^i ippina embarks with the um of Germanicus—Piso 
fails in his attempts, and is sent to Rome ,—LXXXIII. Honours decreed 
to the memory of Germanicus .—LXXXV. Laws to restrain the lascivious 
behaviour ^"the women.The choice of a new vestal virgin, 
in the room of Occia, deceased .—LXXXVII. Tiberius rejects the title of 
Father of his Country, and the name of Sovereign -^XXXVIIl. 

Armimus dies in Germany, by thepreachery of hit own people-^The 
character of that eminent chief. ^ 


Years of Rome. 

769 

770 

771 
773 


These transactions include four years. 

« • 

Of Christ. Consuls. ^ 

f6 Statilius Sisenna Taurus, L. Scribonius Libo. 

17 C. Caecilius Rufus, L»Pompontus Flaccus Grsecinus. 
x8 Tiberius Caesar, 3rd time; Germanicus, and. 

X9 M. Jtinius Silaunus, L. Norbanus Flaccus. 


I. During the consulship of Sisenna Statilius Taufuf and 
Lucius Libo [a.u.c. 769, a.d. 16] the oriental kingdoms, 
and, by consequence, the Roman provinces, were thrown into 
commotion. The flame of discord was lighted up among the 
Parthians. That restless people had sued for a king at the 
hands of Rome; and, after acknowledging* his title, as a 
descendant from the line of the Arsacides,^ began with their 
natural levity to despise him, as an ^ien to the crown. 
Vonones was the name •of this unpopular prince ^ he had 
been formerly sent by his father Phraatdfe® as an hostage 
to Augustus. The Eastern monarch made head against tl^ 
armies of Rome, and had driven he^ generals out of his 
dominions; but he endeavoured, notwithstanding, by every 
mark of respect, to conciliate the friendship of Augustii|;. As 

1 The Parthian ^ings were called Ar^cid^, from Arsaces, th# founder 
of thQ monarchy. 

B Phraates IV. was the son of Orodes. HeP defeated Mark Antony and 
sixteen legions under his command, * * * 
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a ^pledge of sincerity, he Y^ent the length of delivering up 
to the custody of the Romans even his own children, not 
so much with a design to avert the terror of their arms, as 
from wgnt of confidence imth^ fidelity ofihis own subjects. 

II. After the death of^Phraates, and the kings who suc¬ 
ceeded him, the leading men of the natiop, tired of civil 
slaughter, sent ambassadors to ^^m^ with instructions to 
invite Vonones, the eldest son of Phraates, to the throne 

* of ‘bis ancesto^. A nation ready ‘ to receive«, a sovereign 
from the will ot Augustus, presented to that emperor a 
scene truly magnificent. He despatched Vonones, richly 
loaded with presents. The 56 arbarians, pleased, as is, their 
custom, with the opening of a new reign, received the prince 
with all demonstrations of joy. But disaffection s»on took 
place; they repented of their choice, and ^saw,. -with regret, 
the disgrace which their tame submission had brought upon 
their country. “ The Parthians,” they said, “ were a de¬ 
generate race, who meanly ^tooped to sue in another world, 
and invited to rCign over them an^exotic king, trained up 
by the Romans, fraught with their maxims, and tainted by 
their manners# The kingdqm of the Arsacides was at length 
reduced to a Roman province, to be dealt outsat the pleasure 
of the emperor. Where^ow the glory of those gallant heroes 
who put Crassus to death, and made Mark Antony fly before 
them? The slave of Caesar, who crouched so many years 
in bondage, gives the law to the Parthians.” Such were 
the prejudices of the people. The conduct of Vonones 
inflamed their indignation. He renounced the manners of 
his country; was rarely seen in the sports of the chase; he 
took no delight in horsemanship, and, in his progress through 
the kingdom, lolled at ease in^a litter. He disdained, with 
fastidious pride,« to have his table served agreeably to the 
national taste; his train of'^reek attendants gave disgust; 
and the paltry attention, that secured the most trifling articles 
upder a |eal, excited the contempt atid ridicule of the people. 
To be easy of access, was want of dignity; and couiteous 
manners de^aded the prince. Virtues new to the Parthians 
\^re new vices. Bel^ween his good and evil qualities no 
distinction was made: they were foreign manners, and, for 
that re^on, detested. 

III, In this disposition of the public mind, the crown 
was ofl^red to Artabanus, a ^descendant of Arsaces, educated 
among the Dhhi. This prince, after ^ defeat in his *first 
'engagem^it, reinforced his army, and gained possession of 
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the crown. Vonones fled to Aritienia,^ where, in that 
jifhcture, the throne was vacant; but an kresolute aftd 
wavering people coflld form n6 settled plan* *They turned 
their thoughts first «to Rogie. and next to the Pa^rthians, 
acting with Sternat^ treach^y to both.. The insidious 
conduct of Mark Antony, who allft'ed their king Artavasdes 
to hif friendshfl), theg leaded him with chains, and barely 
murdered him, was fresh iff their minds. Artaxias, the son 
of that iinfojtunate prince, conceived from that tragic event 
a rooted aversion to the Rtoman name. ascended the 
throne of his father, and with the assistance of the Parthians 
stood at bay with Rome, till "he fell at last by the perfidy 
of his own relations. After his death, Tigranes, by*a:he 
appointment of Augustus, was raised to the throne. Tiberius 
Nero, at the head of a powerful army, conducted him to 
the capital of his dominions. The reign of this prince was 
short His issue succeeded; but the line became extinct, 
notwithstanding the intermarriages of brother sftid sister,^ 
allowed by the policy of eastern nations, to strengthen the 
royal line. By order of Augustus, Artavasdes® succeeded. 
To support his cause, Rome exerted her strength, and spilt 
the blood of her armies, but witliout success. The new king 
was driven froifi the throne. 

IV. In that juncture, Caius Caesar*was sent to compose the 
troubles in Armenia. With the consent of the people that 
young commander placed the crown on the head of Aripbar- 
zanes, by birth a Mede, distinguished by his rare accomplish¬ 
ments, and his graceful figure. After the death of this prince, 
who lost his life by an accident, the people refused obedience 
to hii_ descendants. A woman of the name of Erato suc¬ 
ceeded : but a female reign did not last long. From that 
time the nation continued ill a state of ai^archy, without a 
master, yet not in possession of liberty. It was in this pos¬ 
ture of affairs that Vonones entered Annenia. The people 
received him with open ^rms. Artabanus, in •the meantime, 
threatened to invade the kingdom. ,The Armerifens were 
not in force; and Rome, without undertaking an expensive 
war against the Partlrians, could np^ espouse their cauSfe. 

1 Vonones, the son of Pbraates, was invited by the Parthians to the throne 
of his ancestors. He was afterwards obliged to ny to Armenia, « 

^ Intermarriage between brothers and sisters were allowed by the 
custom of Egypt, and the eastern nations. Cleopatra married hftr brother 
Ptolemy. . 

• Artavasdes was raised by Augustus to the throne of J^menia, and 
shortly,|tfter deposed by the people. * • 
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Vonones fled for sheltet' to Creticus Silanus,^ the governor of 
Syria. That officer promised his protection; but afterwafds 
thought proper to secure the person df the prince, leaving 
him, under a strong guard, to egjoy thettitle of king, and the 
parade* of royalty. The efforts whic^ Vonones made to 
escape from this mock dimity, shall be related in due time. ' 

y. Tiberius, with his usual phlegm, saw the storm father¬ 
ing* in the East. Commotions irf tftat part of the world might 
furnish an opportunity to remove Germanicus from ^n army 
devoted to his' person, and to employ him in new sc«*nes of 
action, and in distant provinces, where he would be exposed 
to the chance of war, and mofb within the reach of treachery. 
Gefmanicus, meanwhile, finding the legions zealous in his 
‘ service, and the malice of Tiberius still implacable, began 
to consider how he might strike a decisive blow^ and by one 
signal victory conclude the war. For this purpose he re¬ 
viewed his operations in the three last campaigns, with the 
various tifirns ^f good and evil fortune which he had ex¬ 
perienced. He observed tfiat “the Germans, in a pitched 
battle, or on equal 'ground, were always defeated; woods and 
fens protected them; and the shortness of the summer, with 
the quick return of. winter,'favoured their cause. It was not 
so much the sword of the enemy, as the fatifbe of long and 
difficult marches, that tfiihned the Roman army. The loss 
of military weapons was an additional evil. Horses were not 
to be procured in Gaul, that country being well nigh ex- 
haus^pd. The baggage of the army, liable to ambuscades, 
was always defended at great disadvantage. An expedition 
by sea promised better success. The army might penetrate 
at once into the heart of the country; and the Gejpians, 
unapprised of that mode of attack, would be taken by sur¬ 
prise. The campaign would bft sooner opened; the legions 
and their provisions might advance together ; men and horses 
would arrive in good condition; ^nd, with the advantage of 
harbours for the fleet, and navigaye rivers up the country, 
thfe war rfiight be pusl^ed to the very heart of Germany.’\« 

VI. This plan of operations being judged the best, he 
sent Publius Vitellius and Caius Cantius to convene the 
states of Gaul; and, ift the meantime, committed the care of 
building a fleet to Silius, Anteius, and Csecina. A thousand 
vessels!* (that number being deemed sufficient! were soon in 
readinetts, but not all constructed on one uniform principle. 

f Vonones, son W Phraate# IV,, succeeded Queen Erato, who reigned a 
Qhort time. ♦ * 
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Some were of a shorter size, sharpened to a point at the 
stirn and prow, and broad in the middle, ihe better 1;o 
endure the fury of * the waves*; others were nat-bottomed, 
that they migjit wiftiout difficulty run in upon th^ shore. 

A great number had*rudders at each end, that, by a sudden 
turn of the oar|, they might work with facility either way. 
In many of the ship|^ fQrmed as well to carry sail as to 
advance with the stroke of the oar, arches were raised on 
the decks o^ strength fO bear the engines of war, and at 
the same time afford room Tor horses and*provisions. The 
fleet, thus equipped, displayed a magnificent spectacle; while 
the swell of the sails, the alacrity of the oars, and the bujstle 
of the soldiers, struck a general terror. The isle of Bata^^a ^ 
was the place appointed for the general rendezvous. The 
shore in those parts being easy of approach, the troops 
might be speedily landed, and again embarked with expedi¬ 
tion, so as to spread an alarm through the country. I'he 
Rhine, embracing in its course^ a few smaU islands, flows 
in one united stream, till it reaches thg point of Batavia; 
where it branches off in two different channels; one run¬ 
ning with rapid force along the^ confines of Germany, and, 
till it falls into the ocean, still retaining its original name; 
the other, with a wider but less violent current, washes the 
side of Gaul, and by the inhabitants is called the Wahal, 
till at last, losing itself in the Meuse, it takes the nanie 
of that river, and through an immense opening discharges 
itself into the German Ocean. • 

VII. While the fleet was preparing for the expedition, 
Germanicus ordered Silius, with a light detachment, to make 
an irruption into the territory of the Cattians. Meanwhile, 
having intelligence that the fort upon the river Luppia was 
invested, he marched himselff at the head (jf six legions, to 
relieve the garrison. A sudden fall of^ heavy rains obliged 
Silius to desist from his< enterprise. He returned with a 
moderate booty, and tw« prisoners; one the ^ife, the otljcr 
the dSughter, of Arpus, prince of the Cattians. Germanicus 
was not able to bring the Germans to an engagement. He 
no sooner appeared before the place, Jhan the enemy raised 
the siege, and consulted their safety by flight. It was found, 
however, that they had-levelled to the ground the moijument 
erected the ye#r before to Varus and his legions, and likewise 

1 The isle of Batavia is rendered for ever fanipus by th^enterprising spirit 
of Civilis, the warlike chief, whose brave exploi^ against the J^omans ar^ 
related in the fourth book of the HUtoty, 
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an ancient altar dedicated to Drusus. The prince rebuilt the 
aftar; and joking with the* legions in equestrian games, per¬ 
formed a funeral ceremony in honou^ of his father. He 
did nqt judge it advisable to ^store Ihe tojpb, which bad 
been erected to Varus and tne legions; but with a chain 
of fortified posts, he secured the whole country between 
Foit Aliso and the Rhine. # • ♦ * 

VIII. The fleet assembled ar the place appointed. Ger- 
manicus ordered the military storef to be seijt on board; 
and, having coi^pleted the embarkation of the legio|is and 
the allies, sailed through the canal, called the canal of 
Drusus, invoking his father assist the enterprise, and by 
the memory of his example, to guide and animate hi^ son, 
now pursuing the same track of glory. The fleet proceeded 
over the lakes and, entering the German Ocean, stretched 
away as far as the river Amisia. There, at a place of 
the same name on the left-hand shore, he landed his men, 
leaving his ships safe at tl^^eir moorings. This measure was 
ill concerted. Tl^e debarkation should have been made 
higher up the country, and on the opposite bank, where 
the enemy had taken post., The mistake made it necessary 
to throw bridges over the river, and, in that business, several 
days were consumed, ^^t low water the cavalry and the 
legions forded over the estuary without difficulty; but the 
rear, consisting of the auxiliary forces, were overtaken by 
the return of the tide, and thrown into disorder. The 
Bata^anS) in particular, eager to show their dexterity in 
swimming, continued sporting in ,the waves, till the rapidity 
of the current overwhelmed thefh. Some lost their lives. 
Germanicus pitched his camp. While he was emploj'ed in 
marking out the lines, he. received advice that the Angriva- 
rians, whom he- had left behind him, were in motion. To 
check their progress, he sent a detachment of light infantry, 
under the command*of Stertinius, ;^ho chastised the treachery 
of the ^rbarians, and laid the country waste with fire and 
sword. ' ^ * 

^ IX. The Visurgis flowed between the Romans and Cherus- 
^ns. On the oppo^te bank Arminius presented himself. 

1 The equestrian games, in honour of the dead, are described by Virgil; 

Ter circum aocensos, cincti fulgentibus armls, 
c Decurrere logos; ter moestum funeris imeVn 
■* Lustravere in equis, ululatusque ore dedere. 

W < yBneid, lib. xi. iSS. 

s This canal, according to Grotius, formed a third taranch of the Rhine. 
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He was attended by the principal German chiefs.* His 
business was to know whether* Germanicus ^as with fhe 
army; being answCTed in the affirmative, ■ ne desired an 
interview witlj^ his brother,* k|iown to the Romans^ by the 
name of Flavius; a*man of strict fidelity, who, some years 
befor^ under t^e conduct of Tibetius, lost an eye in battle. 
The meeting was perq^tted* Flavius advanced to the mafgin 
of the river. Arminius, from the opposite side, saluted him ; 
and, having prdered his^uards to fall back, required that the 
Roman archers should withdraw in like manner. The two 
brothers being left to themselves, Arminius fixed his eyes 
on Flavius; and, “ Whence,’** he said, “ that deformiQ^ of 
feature?” He was told the battle and the place where it 
happened. “And what,” continued Arminius, “has been 
your recompense?” “I have received,” said Flavius, “an 
augmentation of pay, a military chain, an ornamental crown, 
and other honours.” Arminus burst into a laugh of scorn 
and indignation. “They are Ij^e wages,” fee s 9 ,id, “of a 
slave cheaply purchased.” 

X. A warm altercation followed. Flavius talked of the 
majesty of Rome, the power of ^he Caesars, t^e weight with 
which their vengeance falls on the obstinate, and their cle¬ 
mency to the nations willing to submit. He added, “Your 
wife and son are in the hands of Rome,'and neither of 
them has been treated like a captive.” Arminius, on the 
contrary, urged the rights of men bom in freedom, the 
laws of his country, the plan of ancient liberty, and the 
gods of Germany. “Your mother,” he said, “joins with 
me in earnest supplication: we both conjure you not to 
desert your family; not to betray your friends, nor prefer 
the detested name of traitor, to the vast renown of com¬ 
manding armies in defence* of your country*” By degrees 
their passions rose to a pitch of fury, insomuch, that the 
river could not have restrained them* from deciding their 
quarrel by the sword, }§ Stertinus had not cfteck^ the jm- 
petubsity of Flavius, who stood burning with resenfment, and 
calling aloud for his horse and his arms. Arminius behaved 
with equal fury, in his storm of p^sion denouncing vfti- 
geance, and threatening the issue of a battle. What he 
said was perfectly understood. He had commanded the 
auxiliaries oi» his country, acting in conjunction with the 
legions; and, having converse in the Roman ca,fiip, Vras 
able to interlard his discourse with* Latin enpressions. 

XI. On the following day, the Gertnans appealed on tbft 

VOL* !• C 2 
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other side of the Visurgis, drawn up in order of battle. 
Glrmanicus, |ill he had thrown bridge| over the river, and 
made each pass secure, did not think it* advisable to expose 
his legions to the hazard of |nt-engageif)ent. clu the mean¬ 
time, to cause a diversion of the enemy, he ordered the 
cavalry, under the conduct of Stertinus, an|J ^miliu|, one 
of the principal centurions, to ^fQ.rd ipver at two different 
places. Cariovalda, at the head of his Batavians, advanced 
where the currept was most rapid. The Cheru!|can» feigned 
a flight. Cario^^alda, pursuing' with too much eagerness, 
pushed on to a place encompassed with woods, and fell 
into an ambuscade. The enemy rushed on to the attack 
with impetuous fury. They bore down all who resisted, 
and pressed on such as gave way. The Batavians formed 
a ring, and were surrounded on every side. The Germans, 
at a distance, discharged a volley of darts, while some of 
them, more eager than the rest, fought hand to hand in 
close engagement. Cariovalda sustained the shock with 
undaunted valour. ^Finding himself, at length, in danger 
of being overpowered, he exhorted his men to form in 
platoons, and,, bravely open a passage through the ranks 
of the enemy. H© rushed forward into thp heat of the 
action; but his horse being killed, he fell under a shower 
of darts, and died sword in hand. Several of the prime 
nobility of his country perished with him. The rest found 
their safety either in their own valour, or the timely succour 
of Stwrtinus and i®milius, who came up with the cavalry. 

XII. Germanicus, in the meantime, having passed the 
Visurgis, found, by a deserter, that Arminius had already 
fixed upon a spot for a general action, and being reinforced 
by other nations, then actually assembled in a forest sacred 
to Hercules, was,determined, in the dead of night, to storm 
the Roman camp. This intelligence was thought worthy of 
credit. The fires of*the enemy gleamed at a distance; the 
scouts, who advanced to reconnoitre their posts, heard the 
neighing "^bf horses/ and the bustle of a prodigious bui un¬ 
disciplined multitude. In this important moment, on the 
e^ of a decisive battle, the Roman general thought it a 
point of moment to explore the sentiments and inclinations 
of his men. How to accomplish this, with a degree of 
certainty, was a difficult point. The tribunes and cen¬ 
turions ^'studied more to “bring in agreeable reports, than 
• to relate the teulh. The freedmen still retained an ori¬ 
ginal leaven of servility, and friends were prone to flattery. 
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an assembly of the soldiers,, a few forward spirits tCK)k 
the lead, and the ijsvhole her^ was ready t(| follow. To 
sound the real sentiments of the army, the soldier must be 
taken in his unguarded mdm^nts, removed from the eye 
of his officer, at tattle with his comrades, when, with frank 
simplicity, he speaks his mind, and tells his hopes and 
fears without reserve.® • • 

XIII. As soon as night came on, the prince went forth, 
through*the augural gate, covered with the slyij of a wild beast. 
A single attendant followed him. He pursued his way through 
devious paths, unknown to thg sentinels, stopping frequently 
near the tents, and listening to his own fame. The noijility 
of his descent was the topic with some; others praised’the 
dignity of his person; the greater part talked of his patience, 
his courage, and that happy temperament, which, upon all 
occasions, severe or lively, still preserved the dignity of his 
character. To such a commander, the place to^show their 
gratitude was the field of battle there the Blarbarians ought 
to suffer for their perfidy; and there the violator of public 
treaties should be doomed a sacrifice to the glory of Ger- 
manicus. Amidst these discourses, a soldier fr®m the adverse 
camp, who could speak the Roman language, rode up to the 
intrenchments, and, in the name ^)f Arminius, proclaimed 
aloud a promise of wives and lands to every deserter, besides a 
hundred sesterces for his daily pay, during the continuance of 
the war. This was felt as an affront: the soldiers cried out 
with indignation, “ The dawn of day shall see us in the*field : 
let Arminius risk a battle: the lands of his countrymen shall 
be ours by conquest, and their wives shall be carried off in 
captivity. The offer is an omen of victory. The wealth and 
the women of Germany shalj be the reward of valour.” At 
the third watch ^ the enemy advanced to tlte intrenchments; 
but perceiving the works properly guarded, the cohorts under 
arms, and all intent on duty, they retreated without so much 
as throwing a single darff ^ • 

xfv. Germanicus retired to rest, 'anfl in his sleep was 
favoured with a joyful vision. Being employed, as he irj^a- 
gined, at a sacrifice, and the blood of the victim happening 
to stain his pontifical garment, his grandmother Livia made 
him a present of another robe, no less beautiful thar^ magni¬ 
ficent. Pleased with this prognostic, which the auspices con- 

i*The Romans divided the night into four*tvatches. Cach watch was on > 
duty three hours, and then relieved by the next in turn. The third watok 
began about the modern twelve at night. 
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firmed, he cajled an assembler of the soldiers, and, in a speech, 
acquainted tl^m with his plan for the ensuing battle. Tfie 
open plain, he observed, was not the only spot where the 
Romany, could engage with ^\<intage. * Woods and forests 
were equally favourable. ^The unwieldy buckler of the Ger¬ 
mans, and that enormous length of spear^ which, ^midst 
surrounding trees and interwovei^ thicljets, was scarcely man¬ 
ageable, could not be compared to the Roman sword, the 
javelin, and thejr defensive armour, ^o well adapted to the 
shape and motions of the body*. “Redouble your bHows,” 
he said, “ and strike at the face of the enemy. They have 
|ieither helmet nor breastplates. Their shields are neither 
^ riveted with iron, nor covered with hides; they are nothing 
but osier twigs intertwined, or slight boards, daubed over with 
glaring colours. In their foremost ranks a few are provided 
with pikes and javelins; in tlie rest of their army you see 
nothing but stakes hardened in the fire, or weapons too short 
for executi6n. ^The aspect their men may, at first sight, be 
hideods; in the on^t they may have bodily vigour: but let 
them feel the anguish of their wounds, and they betake them¬ 
selves to flight,^ impatient of pain, void of honour, and regard¬ 
less of their officerscowards in adversity, and,^in the hour of 
success, above all laws, ^both human and divine. Do you 
wish, my fellow-soldiers, for an end of all your toils? Are 
you weary of tedious voyages, and laborious marches ? Now 
is your opportunity; one battle'ends the war. The Elbe is 
nearev than the Rhine. Beyond this spot we have nothing to 
subdue. It was here that Drusus, my father, triumphed; and 
here Tiberius, my uncle, reaped his laurels. Exert one 
vigorous effort, and you make me their rival, perhaps «their 
equal in glory.” This speech was received with acclamations; 
and the ardour of>the men blazing out at once, the signal for 
the charge was given. 

XV. Arminius and*the German chiefs omitted nothing that 
coqld rouse the* courage of their me*. “ Behold,” they said, 
“ the refuse of the Varian army; a set of dastards in the ^leld, 
and rebels in their camp. With their backs s^med with 
stripes, their limbs eijervated, their strength exhausted by 
tempestuous voyages, dispiritec^ weak, and void of hope, they 
are givep to our swords, a sacrifice tolhe gods, and the victims 
of German valour. To avoid a fiercer enemy they fled to the 
ocean, \Jlhere we could neither attack, nor hang upon their 
wear. In the er^Suing battle the winds cannot befriend them; 
their oars can give th6m no assistance. Call to mind their 
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pride, their avarice, and their cruelty: above ajl, let us re- 
nfember to act like men, who have resolved to lire in freeddin, 
or to die with glory.** * ^ 

XVI. By tb^e aild such iike incentives the Germans were 

inflamed with uncojfimon ardour. Their chiefs conducted 
them, burning witjti impatienc^, to*an open plain, called the 
IdistaVisian vale, situ^e Ijetween the Visurgis and a chain of 
mountains. The ground wfs of an irregular form, narrow in 
some parts, ^irhere the hills projected forward, and in others, 
where the windings of the fiver made an djpening, stretching 
into length. In the rear of the Germans, and at a small 
distance, rose a thick forest; ^the trees large and lofty, with 
branches expanding near the top; but ^e trunks bare towards 
the bottom, and the intermediate spsice clear of underwood. 
Of this plain, and the approaches to the wood, the Barbarians 
took possession. The Cheruscans, apart from the rest, took 
post on the hills, to watch the fortune of the day, and in good 
time to pour down with fury on Jhe Roman army.* Germanic 
cus ranged his men in the following o^ier: the Gatfls and 
German auxiliaries formed the front of the line, followed by a 
body of archers on foot, and f^ur legions, wifh Germanicus 
at the head of two praetorian cohorts, and a select body of 
cavalry. Fout other legions, with the light infantry, the 
horse-archers, and the remainder of the allies, brought up the 
rear. The whole army proceeded in order of battle, all 
instructed to preserve their r&ks, and to receive with firmness 
the first impression of the enemy. • 

XVII. The Cheruscans, too impatient to keep their post, 
rushed with impetuosity from their hills. Germanicus no 
sooner saw their motions, than he sent a chosen body of horse 
to charge them in flank, while Stertinius, with another detach¬ 
ment, wheeled round to faH upon the r^r. The general 
himself was ready, if occasion required, to second the attack 
at the head of the legions. In that moiflent eight eagles were 
seen stretching with rapid wing towards the wdod, where tjiey 
entefed and disappeared. This was received as aif omen of 

’victory. “Advance,** said Germanicus; “the Roman birds 
have marsfialled you the way. Pursijlp the tutelar deities *of 
the legions.** The infantry began the assault in front: the 
cavalry, at the same time, changed the flank and rea|. The 
Barbarians, thrown into confusion, presented an uncommon 
spectacle; those who had ^en stationed in the woftds were 
driven forward to the plain; and from the plslin, the foremost 

^ The forest sacred to Hecoules. See this book, chap. xii., 
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lines fled for shelter to tile woods. Between both the Cherus- 
cafis were druren down frofti their heights. Arminius, thar 
chief, perfornred wonders. Wounded aS he was, he braved 
every danger; with his voice, witji his htnd, with every effort 
still susfaining the combat. He fell witl^fury db the archers, 
and would have opened hi§ way, had not the Rhsetian cohorts, 
with the Gauls and the Vindelici, advanced th%ir standsfSrds to 
oppose him. Indebted to his o#n* exirtions, and the vigour 
of his horse, he escaped from the field; and to disg^iise his 
person, besmeared his face with his own blood. * If report is 
to be credited, the Chaucians, then serving as the allies of 
Rome, knew his person, but cotinived at his escape. 

^ BS’ tbe like gallant behaviour, or a similar treachery, In- 
guiomer survived the havoc of the day. A general carnage 
followed. Numbers endeavouring to swim across the Visurgis, 
perished in the attempt, overwhelmed with darts, or carried 
away by the violence of the current. The multitude then 
plunged irfto t^e water obstructed one another; and, the 
banks giving way, were crushed under the load. Some were 
dastardly enough to leek their safety by climbing up the trees, 
where they hoped to skulk among the branches : but the 
Roman archers, in ^ort and derision, took aim at the fugi¬ 
tives ; and in that manner, or by felling the ttees, they were 
all destroyed. The victcSry was signal, and cost the Romans 
little or no effusion of blood. 

XVIII. The slaughter lasted’from the fifth hour to the 
close |)f the day. The country, ten miles round, was covered 
with mangled bodies, and the arms of the vanquished. 
Among the spoils was found a large quantity of fetters, which 
the Barbarians, anticipating a certain victory, had prepared 
for the Roman prisoners. The legions on the field of battle 
proclaimed Tiberius Imperator J and having raised a mount, 
placed on the top of it a pile of German arms as the trophies 
of victory, with an ittscription at the base, setting forth the 
names of the conquered nations. ^ 

XlX. To the Gej-maji mind nothing could be so exasperat¬ 
ing as this monument of Roman glory. The wounds received • 
in* battle, the desolation of their country, and the wretched 
condition to which thty were reduced, were all as nothing 
compared to this insulting memorial. Preparing but a little 
before fo abandon their habitations, and seek njw settlements 
beyond «the Elbe, they changed their minds, and once more 
resolved to try^he hazard of a feattle. The nobles and the 
j^opulace, the old and young, all ranks and classes of men, 
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appeared in arms. They pursuecJ the Romans on their 
march; they harassed the rear,iand often thr^ them ipto 
disorder. Resolvedtat length to risk a battlejithey chose for 
that purpose a naripw and swampy plain, enclosed on one 
side by a ri\^r, and on thS ©ther by a thick wood, at the 
back of which lay a deep morass. A rampart, formerly 
throvm up by •the Angrivarians, as a barrier between them¬ 
selves and the Cheftiscans, enclosed one side of the fen. 
On this spot the Barb^irians stationed their infantry. Their 
cavalry lay •in ambush in the woods, with intent, as soon as 
the Romans advanced, to attack them by surprise, and cut 
off the rear of the army. • 

XX. Germanicus had intelligence of all that passed. Their 
stations, their councils of war, their public debates, fheir 
secret resolutions, were all discovered; and their own devices 
were turned against themselves. The command of the horse 
was given to Seius Tubero, with orders to form on the open 
plain. The infantry was so disposed, that by Oii easy pass 
one division might penetrate info the woodsj while the other 
carried the rampart by assault. Whatever was difficult or 
arduous the general reserved for himself, leaving all slighter 
operations to his' officers. On the level plain fhe cavalry bore 
down all bef®re them; but the rampart was not easily taken. 
The soldiers who advanced to the* attack were as much ex¬ 
posed to the darts of the enemy, as if they had been before 
the walls of a regular fortification. Germanicus saw the 
disadvantage. He drew off the legions; and ordered the 
engineers and slingers to play upon the works, in bfder to 
drive the Barbarians from their post. A volley of darts was 
discharged from the battering machines with such incessant 
furyt that the bravest of the Germans, who dared to face 
every danger, died under • repeated wounds. The enemy 
was dislodged from the rampart. Germafticus, at the head 
of the praetorian cohorts, advanced intc^the woods: the battle 
there was fierce and obstinate: both sides,fought hand to 
har^. Behind the Birbarians lay the morass; ip the*rear 
of the Romans the river and the wooBs ;* no room to retreat; 
valour their only hope, and victory their only safety. ^ 
XXL The martial spirit of the Geitnans yielded in nothing 
to the Romans; but their weapons, and their manner of 
fighting, were a great disadvantage. Pent up in*a forest 
too close fof such a multitude, they could neither js ound at 
a. distance nor manage their weapons with their usual agility. 
The Romans, on the contrary, witn their Bucklers close Jo 
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the breast, and t|j|eir h&nds covered with the hilt of their 
swwrds, foun^the large preportions of the enemy an easy 
mark. They,%ashed the Barbarians in •the face, and drove 
them from their ranks. Arminius no longer fought with his 
usual afdour. Ill success, so *01160 repeated, depressed bis 
spirit; or perhaps the wound, which tie had received in 
the late engagement, had exhausted his strength. Ingutomer, 
performing wonders, and busy in ' evAry part of the field, 
was abandoned by his fortune, not • by his courage Ger- 
manicus threw off*'his helmet, that his person mi^t be better 
distinguished; and rushing among the ranks, exhorted his 
men to give no quarter. Het cried aloud, “ We haye no 
nee^ of prisoners; extirpate the Barbarians; nothing less 
will end the war.” The day being far advanced, he ordered 
one of the legions to quit the field, in order to prepare an 
encampment: the rest had their measure of revenge, ‘ till 
the approach of night put an end to the effusion of blood. 
In this battle the Roman cavalry fought with undecided 
success. 

XXII. Germanicu!> in a public harangue commended the 
valour of his army; and ^terwards raisetj a pile of arms 
as a trophy of’^victo^, with this splendid inscription: The 
army of Tiberius Caesar, having subdued the nsttions between 
the Rhine and the Elbe,^dedicates this monument to Mars, 
to Jupiter, and Augustus.” Of the commander-in-chief no 
mention was made. To soften envy, he assumed no part 
of the praise, content with deserving it. Stertinius marched 
into tne territory of the Angrivarians, with orders, if they 
did not submit, to lay the country waste. The Barbarians 
surrendered at discretion, and received a general pardon. ^ 

XXIII. The summer being now far advanced, Germanicus 
ordered some of the legions to return by land to winter 
quarters; he himshlf sailed with the rest, down the river Amisia 
to the main ocean. The weather was favourable, and the sea 
presented a perfect calm, unruffled by any motion except what 
was*^ occasioned by ,the^ dashing of tne oars, and the i^pid 
motion of a thousand vessels under sail. . But this serenity 
did not last long; the sky was overcast; a storm of hail burst 
down with sudden fur)^; squalls of wind drove the billows 
different ways, and the pilot could rio longer see what course 
to steer.*^ Unused to the, tempestuous elepient, and terrified 
by the novelty of the danger, the soldiers added^to the alarm. 
They interfered jjrith the jqnariners; they endeavoured to lend 
ail helping hand; but activity, without skill, served only to 
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embarrass such as knew their duty. *The winds at last were 
collected to one point, and the stt>rm blew'^diredlly from tbe 
south. • • • 

In that climate tht south ^wind is generally ihbre tempes¬ 
tuous than in 5 ther ^as. Sweftping over the bleak German 
mountains, it drives from the land a vast body of clouds, 
that fdhn a scAe of impending horror, which the vicinity 
of the northern regioril renders still more formidable. The 
ships w^e dispersed; some were thrown upon unknown 
islands, surrdhnded with rocks, or upon battlts of sand that 
lay concealed beneath the waves. At the turn of the tide, 
the wind and the current, with* united force, drove one way. 
To lie at anchor was impossible. The billows broke ewer 
the ships with such violence, that all the pumps at work 
could not discharge the water. ’To lighten the vessels was 
the only expedient left: and accordingly horses, beasts of 
burthen, arms, and baggage, were thrown overboard. 

XXIV. The storms in other seas are inconside^ible, when 
compared to the fury of a northern tempest. ’ The ocean in 
those parts is more boisterous than ifl any other of the 
known world, and the rigour of Germany surpasses that 
of any other climate. The danger of the •fleet was, by 
consequence, iftore alarming; the magnitude, as well as the 
novelty,* of the mischief, exceeding any former voyage under¬ 
taken by the Romans. No friendly shore at^ hand; every 
coast in the possession of savage enemies;^ the sea of a 
depth incredible; vast in circumference, and, according to 
the received opinion, without any nation towards the ftorth, 
or any continent to fix its boundary. A number of ships 
went to the bottom; many were wrecked on distant islands, 
secluded from the commerce of man. The soldiers who 
were cast on shore, perished by famine, or prolonged a 
wretched existence by feeding on the caA:asses of horses 
thrown up by the sea. , 

The vessel in which Germanicus sailed, was driven far 
from* the fleet, to the coast ^ inhabited by the Qiaucians. 
There the disconsolate prince passed ^hoTie days and nights 
among pointed rocks, wandering on the prominent bea^b) 
his eyes fixed on the brawling deep, ftnd his heart imputing 
to himself the whole calamity. It was with difficulty that 
his friends restrained him from burying himself in the same 
waves that sallowed up so many gallant soldiers. length 

^ The German and the British coasts.9 
* The mouth of the Visurgis, or the iVesgr, ^ 
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the storm abated. The wind and the tide serving at once, 
s^me of tile ships were seen making to the land, all iif a 
shattered cindition, few oars remaining, and the clothes 
of the men stretched out fo^ sails. tThe crippled vessels 
were drawn in tow by such as were less disabled. Ger- 
matiicus refitted the fleet with all possible expedition; and, 
as soon as might be, ordered some of the ships to coast 
along the islands, in search of#» the Ibldiers who had been 
cast away. By this diligence many were restored^ to their 
friends. The* Angrivarians, lately reduced tb subjection, 
returned a considerable number, whom they had ransomed 
from their maritime neighbours. Some were thrown on the 
coast of Britain, and there released by the petty princes of 
thfe country. According to the distance from which the men 
returned, the account of their perils was swelled with marvel¬ 
lous adventures; they talked of hurricanes, and birds unheard 
of before ; of sea-monsters, and ambiguous forms, partly man, 
and partly; fish; things either seen, or else the coinage of 
imaginations crazed with fe^. 

XXV. The news«of these disasters spreading far and wide, 
the Germans began to think of renewing the war. Nor was 
Germanicus less active to* counteract their designs. He 
despatched Caius l?ilius with thirty thousand «foot, and three 
thousand horse, to maloe war on the Cattians; and in the 
meantime marched himself, at the head of a greater force, 
to invade the Marsians. Malovendus, the chief of that 
nation, had lately surrendered to the protection of Rome. 
Froirf him intelligence was gained, that the eagle of one of 
the legions commanded by Varus, lay in a trench, covered with 
earth, in a neighbouring grove, and the guard stationed^there 
could make but a feeble resistance. Two parties were sent 
forward without delay; one ta attack the enemy in front, 
and draw them from their post; the other to enter the wood 
in the rear, and recpver the eagle. Success attended both 
expeditions, permanicus now resolved to penetrate into the 
heart ofg.the country; he carried ‘destruction wherever he 
marched, the enemy ih every quarter flying before him, or if 
ajjywhere they made a stand, either routed or put to the 
sword. According tfe the account brought in by the 
prisoners, a more general panic was never known. All agreed 
that thtt Romans rose superior to adversity; a race of men not 
to be sybdued. Their fleet destroyed, their arlhs lost in the 
deep, the coast^of Gern^any covered with the dead bodies of 
paen and horses; and yet, said the astonished Germans, they 
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return undismayed, and with their former ferocity renew the 
clferge as if calamity increased thdir numbers. I • 

XXVI. The Romans march^ into winter (garters, proud 
of their exploits, and*in thei^ late success losing the memory 
of past misfortunes. , The printe, with that munificence that 
graced his character, paid to each %oldier the amount of his 
loss. •Meanwhife the Germans, weakened and disheartened 
by the ill success of s<? manf efforts, began to think of pacific 
measures: nor was it doubted but another summer, if they 
dared to taCe the field, wcwld complete arttt end the war. 
But Tiberius wished for nothing so much as the return of 
Germanicus. His letters were all to that effect. “It was 
time,” he said, “to visit the capital, and enjoy the horrt^urs 
of a triumph already decreed. Enough had been performed. 
The prosperous events of war were balanced by misfortunes. 
Important battles had been fought, and victory had often 
attended the Roman arms: but the winds and waves con¬ 
spired ; and losses at sea, not indeed imputabl? to Ihe general, 
were very heavy disasters. TibJirius added, that he himself, 
under the auspices of Augustus, had beerf sent nine times into 
Germany; but it was to prudent counsels, more than to force 
of arms, that he owed all his subcess. jt was* by policy that 
the Sicambriafls ^ were wrought to a submission; it was by 
management that the Suevians wer6 drawn into an alliance 
with Rome; and it was the same conduct that made Maro- 
boduus ^ listen to terms of peace. The honour of the Roman 
name was now revived in all its ancient lustre; and ^t was 
therefore time to leave the Cheruscans, and the hostile states 
of Germany, tb their own dissensions.” 

G^manicus, notwithstanding these remonstrances, requested 
leave to continue in the command for one year more. 
Tiberius was not to be diverted from his purpose. He plied 
Germanicus with new arguments; and, as a lure to young 
ambition, threw out the offer of a seccwid consulship, which 
required personal attend^3.nce at Rome. He urged, moreover, 
that if the war continued, some share o/ njerit oughfrto be •left 
to Drusus, the brother of Germanicus, for whom no other 
field of glory could be found. It was in Germany only tiiat 
Drusus could acquire the title of Impe^iator. Rome had no 
other enemies. The laurel crown must be gained in that 
quarter of tljp world. Germanicus saw through thbse pre- 

1 The Sicambri dwelt between the river Luppia (now the Lipfe) and the 
Cattians, who inhabited the tenitory of Hes'se, ^ ^ 

8 Maroboduus, at the head of the Marcomanians, ana part of the Suevian 
nation, who dwelt between the Elbe {Aibis) and the Vistula, *' 
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tences. The object, he knew, was to stop him in the full 
Cfifreer of fa^: with regret he resigned the command, ahd 
returned to Rome. * * 

XXVII. About this time, Libo Drufius, descended from 
the Scrfbonian family, was acchsed of a conspiracy against the 
state. The history of thii^ransaction in all its stages, its rise,' 
its progress, and its final issue, shall b| here !laid open.^ The 
detail will nor be uninteresting ;*since we are now arrived at 
that black period, which engendered- that race of nxen, who, 
for a series of*yViars, were the ^scourge and pest of spciety. 
Libo owed his ruin to his intimacy with Firmius Catus, a 
member of the senate. Catus** saw in his friend, besides the 
implltuosity of youth, a cast of mind susceptible of vain 
illusions and superstitious credulity. He saw that the judicial 
astrology of the Chaldaeans, the mysteries of the Magi, and 
the interpreters of dreams, would be sure to make their im¬ 
pression on a wild and distempered imagination. In such a 
mind the flame, of ambition might be easily kindled. With 
that intent, he urged the dignity of Li bo’s ancestors : Pompey 
was his great-grandfa\her; Scribonia, once the wife of Augustus, 
was his aunt; ^fhe two youn^ Caesars ^ were his relations; and 
his house was crowded wim images, that'displayed an illus¬ 
trious line of ancestors. Having thus inflameQ his pride, he 
contrived to engage the )feung man in a course of luxury, and, 
by consequence, to involve him in ^ load of debt. He 
watched him closely in the hour of wild profusion, and in the 
scene* of distress that followed; affected with tender regard 
to be his constant companion, yet lying in wait for evidence; 
and playing the par| of a friend, to be at last a pernicious 
enemy. , , , ‘ 

XXVIII. Having procured a competent number of wit¬ 
nesses, and among them such ^of the slaves as knew their 
master’s course of life, Catus demanded an audience of the 
emperor. By the means of Flaccus Vescularius, a Roman 
knight, much irr the confidence of Tiberius, he had beforehand 
disposed ^he nature of, his business. The emperor refus#*d to 
grant an interview, and yet encouraged the informer, willing 
thIOugh the same channel to receive further intelligence. 
Libo in the meantime' was raised to the dignity of praetor, 
He was a frequent guest at the fpiperial table. In those 
convividi moments, Tiberius never betrayed ^ symptom of 
suspicion. With gentle eixpressions, and looks of kindness, 

1 Caius and Lucfas, the sois of Agrippa, adopted by Augustas into the 
Ccesanan family. 
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that master of dissimulation knew how to hide the malice of 
hiS heart. The follies of Libo^s* conduct migl^ have been 
checked in the beginning; bitt Tiberius ch(Se to collect 
materials for ^ futufe day. git happened at last that one 
Junius, who pretended to rai^ the dead by magid^ incan¬ 
tations, was appointed, at the request of Libo, to exhibit the 
wonders of his^art. Jhis man hastened with the secret to 
Fulcinius Trio, at that time ^ noted informer, who possessed 
dangerous tajjents, and by any arts, however pernicious, wished 
to raise himself into public notice. Libo was tited to apj^ar. 
Trio applied to the consuls for a solemn hearing before the 
senate. The fathers were convened to deliberate, as the 
summons informed them, on matters of moment, an^ a 
charge of the blackest nature. 

XXIX. Libo changed his dress.^ In a mourning garb he 
went from house to house, attended by a female train of the 
first distinction. He importuned his friends, and among them 
hoped to find some one willing to undertake his defence. 
His application was without effecr. His friends deserted him, 
with different excuses; but all from the^common motive of 
fear. On the day of trial, sinking under his distress, and faint 
with real or pretended illness, He was <jarrie(f in a litter to 
the senate-hoiilfee. He entered the court, supported by his 
brother. At the sight of the emperor, he stretched forth his 
hands in the manner of a supplicant, and in a pathetic tone 
endeavoured to conciliate favour. Tiberius viewed him with 
a rigid and inflexible countenance. He then proceec^d to 
open the charge, stating the particulars, and the names of the 
accusers; but in a style of moderation, neither aggravating 
no^ ^tenuating the offepce. 

XXX. Fonteius Agrippa and Caius Vibius, two new accusers, 
joined in support of the prosecution. Being now four in 
number, they could not agree among themselves which should 
take the lead. The point was contested with much warmth. 
Vibius at length observed, that libo came to the trial without 
an advocate to support him ; and therefor^ to end the disjfUte 
with his associates, he undertook to detail in a plain and 
simple manner the heads of the charge. Nothing could 4 )e 
mors wild and extravagant than sonfe of the articles. He 
stated that Libo had made it a question to the fortune-tellers, 
whether he s]jould ever be rich enough to cover wittF money 
the Appian road, as far as Brundusium. There ware other 
allegations of the same stamp, equally void of^ommon sense; 

^ The accused appeared in a mourning habit in order to excite compassion# 
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or, to speak more truly, so weak and frivolous, that they could 
nfove no pas^on but pity. * ^ 

There was*however one fafct of a serious nature. A paper 
was produced, containing a list a/ the C^sars, ^nd also several 
senators, with remarks, or notes, whioh no man could de¬ 
cipher, annexed to their Siames. This was exhibited as the 
handwriting of Li bo. He insisted on Jiis innocence. ‘ It was 
proposed to put his slaves to th^ torture. Their evidence, by 
the established rules of law, was inadmissible. Py aa ancient 
decree of the sedate, it was ordained, that, where the rhaster’s 
life was in danger, no slave should undergo the question. 
Tiberius, by a master-stroke of invention,^ found an expedient 
to ,^vade the law. He directed a sale of the slaves to be 
made to the public officer, that, the property being altered, 
they might then be examined on a new principle, unknown to 
former times. Libo prayed an adjournment to the next day. 
Being returned to his own house, he sent by his relation, 
Publius Qhirinius, an humble petition to the emperor: the 
answer was, “ he myst address the senate.” 

XXXI. A party of soldiers surrounded Libo's house, and, 
with the brutaj, rudeness of men insolent in authority, forced 
their way into the vestibule,'^ determined tfo make themselves 
heard and seen by the family. The prisoner was then at 
table, intending to make*an elegant banquet the last pleasure 
of his life; but a mind in agony could relish nothing. Dis¬ 
tracted, terrified, he called on his servants to despatch him; 
he la(d hold of his slaves, and endeavoured to force a sword 
into their hands. The servants, in agitation, made an effort 
to escape, and, in the struggle, overturned the light that stood 
upon the table. This to Libo was funereal darknesc: he 
seized the moment, and gave himself two mortal stabs. His 
groans alarmed tjie freedmen, wfio crowded round their dying 
master. The soldiers followed; and seeing him at the point 
of death, had the decency to withdraw. The prosecution, 
however, did hot die with the unfortunate victim. It was 
resumed ^in the senate with unabating severity. Tiberius 
made an end of the business, by declaring that, if the criminal 

^ We learn from Cicero, fhat the old law, which repelled the slave from 
being a witness against his master, made the case of incest an exception to the 
general rule. By the Roman law, a freeman could not be put to the torture. 
For that aeason, the party accused, in order to suppress the truth, tool; care, 
in time, to give the slaves their freedom. To prevent thats evasion of public 
justice m *the case of adultery, Augustus provided, by the Lex Juba, that the 
slaves of the wile aj'.cused of t^ulteiy should not be manumitted befoie the 
expiration of sixty days, during which time they were liable to be put to the 
^rture. 
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had not done justice on himself, he intended, notwithstanding 
the manifest proof o^ his guilt, to*iiave recomm«ded him ^o 
the mercy of the fathers. * 

XXXII. Tlif estate of the deceased was divided^among 
the informers. Such of them as were of senatorian rank, 
were promoted^ to the praetorship* without the form of an 
election. Various mq|ions were made in the senate; Cotta 
Messalinus proposed that tfie image of Libo should not be 
carried in t^ie funeral processions of his kindred; Cneius 
Lentulus, that the surname *of Drusus should be no longer 
assumed by the Scribonian family. On the motion of Pom- 
ponius Flaccus, days of public thanksgiving were voted; 
and gifts were ordered to be presented to Jupiter, Mars, 
and Concord, at the desire of Lucius Puppius, Asinius 
Callus, Papius Mutilus and Lucius Apronius. It was further 
decreed, that the ides of September, the day on which 
Libo despatched himself, should be observed as a festival. 
Of these resolutions, and their several authors, I h^e thought 
proper to record the memory, that adulatjon may be branded 
to all posterity, and that men may mark how long a servile 
spirit has been the canker of the commonwe^th. 

The tribe of astrologers and magicians, by a decree of 
the senate, was banished out of Itajy. Two of the number 
suffered death; namely, Lucius Pituanius, and Publius Mar- 
cius. The former was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian 
rock; and the latter, by order of the consuls, was executed, 
at the sound of a trumpet, on the outside of the Esq^iline 
gate,^ according to the form prescribed by ancient usage. 

XXXIII. At the next meeting of the senate, the luxury 
of the times became the subject of debate. The business 
was introduced by Quintus Haterius, of consular rank, and 
Octavius Fronto, who had discharged the.office of praetor. 
A law was passed, prohibiting the use of solid gold for the 
service of the table; and further enacting,* that men should not 
disgrace themselves by the effeminate delicacy T)f silk appajrel. 
Fronto took a wider compass. He proposed that^he quan¬ 
tity of silver in every family, the expense of furniture, and 
the number of domestics, should be, limited by law. Ttie 
senators at that time did not confine themselves to the 
question depending before the assembly; but every ^speaker 
was at liberty# to start new matter, and submit to considera¬ 
tion whatever he thought conducive to the public gootl. 

• • 

1 The custom» says Suetonius, was to strip the criminal stark naked, an^ 
lash him to death, with his head fastened within a forked stake. 
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Asinius (^lus rose in opposition to the opinion of Octavius 
Ffonto. “Tfee commonwealth,” he said, “had increased*ip 
grandeur, ana tjj^e wealth of ilidivi duals ^rew with the growth 
of emoire, Noi* was this a modern iimovation: the same 
effect, worn the same causes, may be* traced in the early 
period of the commonwe^th. The Fabricii had their private 
wealth, and so had the Scipios, bijj: diiPlrent in degree. 
Wealth is relative, always in proportion to ,the affluence of 
the times. When the state was poor, frugality was the,virtue 
of a citizen. t)bes the empire'flourish, individuals fljourish 
with it. In matters of domestic expense^ such as plate and 
retinue, the measure of economy or extravagance must be 
det'^rmined by the circumstances of the family. Nothing 
is mean, nothing superfluous, but what is made so the 
condition of the parties. The fortune of a senator,^ as 
settled by law, differs from the qualification of a Roman 
knight. Has nature made a distinction between them ? No, 
it is civil {Policy that draws the line; and surely it is fit that 
they, who stand high in ranx, in honours, and public station, 
should live in suitable splendour, not ofhly furnished with 
the necessaries, but also wjth the elegances, of life. High 
station is at best a post df danger. Will any one argue, 
that men in office are to drudge in business, condemned 
to endless toil, without the means of repairing the waste of 
labour, and without a comfort to soothe anxiety?” The 
apologist of dissipation and luxury carried his point. With 
an ajpdience of congenial manners, public vices, decorated 
with specibus names, were public virtues. Tiberius closed 
the debate. The times, he said, were not ripe for a censor; ^ 
but if corruption went on increasing, there would no 
want of vigour to reform abuses of every kind, 

XXXIV. In |;he course of ^ these debates, Lucius Piso 
broke out with vehemence against the reigning vices of the 
times, the spirit of intrigue that prevailed in the forum, the 
venality of tbfe courts of justice, and the band of public 
informer#, who were eyer armed with accusations, and spread 
terror through all ranks and degrees of mep. For his part, 
hf abjured the city of Rome. In some remote corner of 
the world, he was defermined to seek an obscure but safe 
retreat from the villainy of abandoned men. He spoke, and 
left the senate-house. Tiberius heard him» b^jt not without 

1 The (Qualification of a Roman knight was fovir hundred thousand sesterces 
( ssjQ^ooo roughly) 4 that of a senator, in the time of the republic, eight hundred 
thousand, and under the emperors, twelve hundred thousand. 

* The censor exercised his authority in the com'se of every fifth year. 
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inward mortification. He endeavoured by evgry means in 
hfs power to appease his indigi?ation; and e^rted all his 
interest with Piso’s relations, ift order to dissuade him from 
his purpose. Jn -a dfiort time after, the same eminent person 
gave another proof of his firmness. He had comtnenced 
a suit^ against yrgulania, a womaif raised above the control 
of law by the frienc^liip of Livia. Disdaining to answer 
the process, thisi,, haughty fa\^urite took shelter in the imperial 
palace. • Pisjp persisted in his demand, undismayed by the 
resentment of Livia, who tonsidered his*5bstinacy as an 
affront to herself. Tiberius thought fit to temporise with 
the passions of his mother. He promised to attend the 
hearing of the cause, in favour of Urgulania; and that fi^rk 
of filial compliance he thought would not be considered as 
a stretch of power. 

He set out accordingly from the palace, his guards fol¬ 
lowing at a distance- He proceeded slowly through the 
streets, amidst a ^ncourse of people, with an shr of calm 
composure, occasiohally loitering in (conversation. Piso’s 
friends tried all in their power to make him desist from his 
suit; but nothing could shake that resolutg temper. To 
end the controversy, Livia thoiight good to pay the whole 
of his demand. Piso by his firmness did honour to his 
character, and Tiberius gained the fiopular applause. Urgu- 
lania continued, notwithstanding, to tower above the con¬ 
dition of a citizen; insomuch that, being summoned as a 
witness in a matter depending before the senate, her^pride 
would not suffer her to appear. A praetor was sent to take 
her examination in private; though, by ancient usage, the 
atteiidance of the vestal virgins, whenever cited to give 
their testimony, was never dispensed with, either in the 
forum or the tribunals of jfistice. 

XXXV. Part of this year was remarkable for a total 
suspension of all public, business, (^f this inactive state 
it would be scarce worth while to take notice, if the dif¬ 
ferent sentiments of Cneius Piso and^sinius Gallls did*not 
seem to merit attention. Tiberius gave notice, that he in- 
tencied to absent himself for some tjme from Kome. Piso 
declared his opinion, that, in such a juncture, the senate 
ought to attend with' greater assiduity to the despatch of 
business. T|ie fathers and the Roman knights ml^ht still 
discharge their respective functions; ‘‘the dignity of the 
commonwealth required it.” Asinius Gattus saw, with a 
jealous eye, that his rival had taken the popular side; and. 
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to counter^t his desigrji, rose to oppose the motic^n. 
‘“Nothing,” “could be trulygreat, or worthy of 

the Roman people, unless cbnducted ijnder the eye of the 
prince.. The affairs of state, the great cop.flux of people, 
not only from all parts of Italy but from the provinces, ought 
to be reserved for the presence of the emppror.” Tjberius 
heard all that passed, but remained sclent. A warm debate 
ensued. At length the fathers agreed to adjourn all busi¬ 
ness till the prince returned to Rome. “ 

XXXVI. Upoh another occasion the same Asinius ,'Callus 
had the spirit to clash even with the emperor. He moved, 
in form, that the election of civil magistrates should take 
plafte at the end of five years; that the officers who had 
the command of a legion, and discharged that duty before 
they attained the prsetorship, should be declared praetors 
elect, without prejudice to the right of the sovereign to 
name twelve candidates. This motion, beyond all doubt, 
had a deisper aim, pointii^ directly at the policy of the 
times, and the secret maxims of the court. Tiberius affected 
to see a design to enlarge the sovereign authority; and, 
on that ground, replied, “that it was inconsistent with his 
moderation to take upon him so vast a charg^. The power 
to choose, was a power t^o exclude; and the last was painful. 
The elections, even when annual, were attended with many 
inconveniences. The disappointed candidate was sure to 
repine at his want of success, and yet his disgrace was 
but q£ short duration: he consoled himself with hopes of 
better success in the following year. Defer the election 
for five years, and the man rejected for that length of time, 
will find his spirit more deeply wounded. Moreovet, at 
the end of so long a period, who can answer that his char¬ 
acter, his family^ connections, and his fortune, will be the 
same? To grow proud in office is the nature of man: 
extend his authority "^to the space of five years, and what 
will be the coifsequence ? Every single magistrate will swell 
witfe the f>ride of five.* The laws, which have wisely d!^awn 
the line, will be subvertedwhereas, at present, the time 
foi*^ soliciting, as well ^s that of Enjoying public honours, 
is fixed with precision.” 

XXXVII. By these specious arguments, delivered with a 
republican spirit, Tiberius strengthened the® interests of 
despotisfti. His next measure was a grant of money to 
certain senators,* whose ibrtunes were inferior to their rank. 
Nothing, however, in the midst of such liberal donations. 
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st|juck the minds of men with so,much wonde^as the high 
tone with which he ^^jected th*e application ofjj^arcus Hor- 
talus, a young man^of distincfion, but embarrassed in his 
circumstances. • He was graftd|on to Hortensius,^ tl^e cele 
brated orator. To |Jrevent the exjunction of that illustrious 
family^ Augustus pressed him to marry, and seconded his 
advice by a present of # thoi^and great sesterces. The senate 
was sitting in the emperor’s palace! Hortalus attended. 
Having %tatiftned his four children before t^ door, he rose 
in his place, directing his eyes, first to the statue of'Hor- 
tensius, among the famous orators, then to the statue of 
Augustus, and spoke to the following effect: “ My chilcken, 
conscript fathers, are now before you : you see their numoer, 
and their helpless infancy. They were not mine by choice: 
the command of Augustus made me a father. Let me add, 
the merit of my ancestors stood in so distinguished a light, 
that the line ought not to fail for want of issue. As to 
myself, the distraction of the limes left me nothing but 
difficulties: involved in distress, destitute, without popular 
favour, and, above all, not endowed with eloquence, that 
peculiar gift and fortune of my family, I could have passed 
my days in hpmble content, resolved that poverty should 
neither make me a disgrace to my ancestors, nor a burthen 
to my friends. The advice of Augustus was a command: 
I obeyed, and married. Behold the issue of that alliance, 
the posterity of consuls and dictators. It is not the language 
of vain-glory that I utter; it is the voice of a father pleading 
for his children. Receive them, Ciesar, to your protection; 
under your auspicious smiles they may live to deserve your 
favouf, and to merit public honours. In the meantime, 
let their tender years claim compassion j they are the grand¬ 
children of Hortensius, and they were fostered by Augustus.” 

XXXVIII. This speech made an impression in his favour : 
but the inclination of the senate was*sufficient to sour a 
temper like that of Tiberius. He replied to flort:^us nearly 
in thS following words : “ If the trade df begging is to be 
encouraged; if the poor are to come hither in crowds ^o 
solicit for their children; the public fiwids may be exhausted, 
and the craving of individuals will remain unsatisfied. To 
depart from the question before the senate, and op^n new* 
matter for the public service, was no doubt the j)ractice 
of our ancestors; »but, under that sanction, to introduce 
domestic concerns, with a view to* private •interest, is an 
1 Hortensius, the great orator, and rival of Cicero. 
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abuse of the privilege, tending directly to reduce the senate, 
aS well as ipe sovereign, *to% painful^ dilemma. Whether 
we comply, or refuse our cdnsent, either way we encounter 
prejudice. Besides, this mo<|p of petitioning not a modest 
humble request; it is a demand, brought on by surprise, 
while other business is oefore us. At such^a time the peti¬ 
tioner comes, and, with the age and number of his children, 
assails the passions M this assembly: he does more; he 
makes a sudden transition to ourself, and by vialence of 
prayeS: hopes tV'storm the treasury. But let us rerhlember, 
that if, by our profusion, we exhaust the public sto(^, our 
crimes must replace it You are not, Hortalus, now to 
le£wn, that the bounty of Augustus was his own voluntary 
act: he gave you money, but never intended that you should 
live a rent-charge upon the public. By false compassion 
we injure the community; industry will go to ruin; sloth 
will predominate, men will no longer depend upon them¬ 
selves; bht, having from ^ their own conduct nothing to 
hope or fear, they jsrill look to their neighbours for support: 
they will first abandon their duty, and then be a burthen 
on the publiq,” 

Such were the usasonings of Tiberius. His speech was 
well received by that class of men, who are ever ready to 
applaud the vices, no less than the virtues of their master: 
cithers heard in silence, or, at most, with a murmur of dis¬ 
approbation. Tiberius saw the impression on the minds 
of tl^ fathers: he paused, and added, that what he had 
said was a reply to Hortalus; but if the senate judged it 
proper, he was willing to give two hundred great sesterces 
to^ each of his sons. The fathers expressed their thanks. 
Hortalus made no answer, periiaps through fear, or pro¬ 
bably retaining *still the spirif of his ancestors, unbroken 
by distress. From this time Tiberius never relented. While 
the house of Horteftsius sunk into distress and poverty, he 
locked on with unconcern, and saw that illustrious family 
moulder futo ruin. • , ; • 

XXXIX. In the course of this year, the daring genius of 
a^ingle slave well nigh involved the empire in a civil war. 
The name of this man was Clemens, formerly retained in 
%he service of Posthumus Agrippa. He was no sooner 
apprisecl of the death of Augustus, than he conceived the 
bold dftsign of passing over to the i^ of Planasia, with 
intent, by forte or stratagem, to carry off Agrippa, and 
Convey him to the German army. This enterprise, con- 
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ceived by a slave, was no indication of a grovelling mind. 

embarked on bo|rd a trading vessel, deeplw laden, an4. 
after a tedious passa^, arrived ^too late: A^rippa was pre¬ 
viously murdered. The maja was now resolved to act a 
nobler part. Taking*with him*the ashes of the priiSce, he 
sailed to Cosa, a promontory of Etftiria, and there remained 
concealed in the seqmislered parts of the country, till his 
hair and beard were grown* into length. He was of bis 
master’s *ge,^and in form and stature not unlike him. He 
began, by his friends and agfents, to circulaffc*a whisper that 
Agrippa was still living. The story, as is usual in the begin¬ 
ning of plots, was helped about by clandestine arts. By 
degrees, the tools of this bold adventurer grew more hadj^; 
the weak and ignorant believed everything; and the bold 
and turbulent, who wish for nothing so much as convulsions 
in the state, received the news with joy and exultation. 
While the report was gaining ground, the author of it with¬ 
drew with caution from the public eye. Truth, he was 
aware, is always brought to light by “time and reflection; 
while the lie of the day lives by bustle,*noise, and precipi¬ 
tation. The impostor was therefore resolvecj^ to keep the 
minds of men in a constant ferment; hp visited the muni¬ 
cipal towns, bht always in the dusk of the evening; he 
went to one place, he flew to anoth^t, continually in motion, 
never long anywhere; but, as soon as he made his impres¬ 
sion, leaving his fame behind him, or flying before it, to 
prepossess the people in some new quarter. ^ 

XL. 'I'he miraculous escape of Agrippa was currently re¬ 
ported all over Italy. At Rome the story was believed. 
The impostor landed at Ostia, amidst the acclamations of 
the rabble. Clandestine meetings were held in the capital. 
Tiberius was thrown into tRe utmost perplexity. Should 
he call forth the soldiers to subdue a slave ? Were it not 
more advisable to leave the rumour to its own futility? On 
a sfldden he was bent on vigorous measures* and nothing 
was lX) be slighted: he waverdd, fluctqat^, and to^act v^th 
coolness seemed more advisable; to be alarmed at trifles 
was unworthy of the prince. The resolution of one moment 
gave way to the whim of the next, ana pride and fear alter¬ 
nately distracted him. He resolved, and decided nothing.^ 
Weary of hiuj^elf, he left the whole to Sallustius Crispus. 
That minister sent two of his creatures (some say, two 
soldiers) to join th^ fictitious Agrippa, as men devoted to 
his cause: be gave them full instructions to supply bin* 
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with monejt and profess themselves ready in his service 
t <5 encountS every danger. The me^ acted their parts; 
and, in the dead of night, seizing their opportunity, fell with 
a strong party upon the adventurer.® Having seized his 
person, they dragged him in fetters, wilh a gag in his mouth, 
to the imperial palace. Being there interro^ted by Tiberius 
“ how he came to be Agrippa,” he is ^aid to have answered, 

As you came to be Caesar.” With undaunted resolution he 
refused to discover his accomplices. Tiberius,*Uot choosing 
to hazard a putfic execution, ordered him to be put to death 
in a sequestered part of the palace. The body was privately 
conveyed away; and though, at the time, there was Reason 
to Relieve that many of the emperor’s household, and' even 
several of the Roman knights and senators, assisted the 
impostor with their advice and money, the affair was dropped 
without further inquiry. 

XLI. Towards the end of the year, a triumphal arch was 
erected, dear the temple .of Saturn,^ in memory of the 
Varian eagles retaj^en under the conduct of Germanicus, 
and the auspices of Tiberius. Several other public monu¬ 
ments were d^icated at the same time; a temple to Fortune, 
in the gardens on* the banks of the Tiber, which Julius 
Caesar had bequeathed to the Roman people; a chapel 
sacred to the Julian family; and a statue of Augustus in 
the suburbs, called BovUIcr. 

In the consulship of Caius Caecilius and Lucius Pom- 
poniiis [a.u.c. 770, a.d. 17], Germanicus, on the seventh 
before the calends of June, enjoyed the glory of a triumph 
over the Cheruscans, the Cattians, the Angrivarians, and 
the rest of the nations extending as far as the Elbe. • The 
spoils of the conquered, the prisoners of war, with various 
pictures of batljes, mountains^ and rivers, were displayed 
with great pomp and splendour. The war, though the 
general was not suffered to reap the full harvest of his 
gl(^ry, was considered by the populace as entirely finished. 
Amidst fhe grandeur,of this magnificent spectacle, ndthing 
appeared so striking as the graceful person of Germanicus, 
\/fth his five children,* mounted on the triumphal car. The 
joy of the multitude was not, however, without a tincture of 
melancholy. Men remembered that Drusus, the father of 

I The public treasure {(srarium) was kept in the temple Saturn. 

* The nve children of Germanicus were, Nero and Drusus, whom we shall 
see cruelly murderg^d by Tib^ius; Caligula, who was afterwards emperor; 
^^ppina, the mother of the emperor Nero; and Drusilla. Julia, his last 
child, ws|;S born afterwards in the isle of Lesbos. 
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Germanicus, was the darling of the people, and yet proved 
unfortunate: they called to mincf young Marq^lus,^ blessiid 
with all his country’s' wishes, yeftj prematurely snatched away. 
It happened, they dKid, byosome fatality, that whenever a 
favoured char&ter yj^s the ddlight of the Roman |)eople, 
their affections ended always in a general mourning. 

XLH. Tiberihs gav^ a largess to the populace of three 
hundred sesterces to ^ch iffan, and ordered the distribution 
to be n\jide in the name of Germanicus, at the same time 
declaring himself his colleague in the cdhSulship for the 
ensuing year. These marks of good-will were specious, 
but by no man thought sincere. He was now resolved to 
remove the favourite of the people. This, however, %as 
to be done under colour of new honours. He framed a 
pretence, or took advantage of that which the posture of 
affairs presented to hffn. Archelaus, during a space of 
fifty years, had swayed the sceptre of Cappadocia; but 
had the misfortune of being upon bad terms with the em¬ 
peror, who, during his residence in the isle of Rhodes, 
had taken umbrage at the king’s behaviour, and from that 
moment harboured the deepest resentment. ,Archelaus, it 
is true, had shown him no mark of respect; but that inatten¬ 
tion did not Originate in pride or arrogance. It was the 
conduct recommended by the confidfential friends of Augus¬ 
tus, at a time when Caius Csesar, flourishing in favour, was 
sent to arrange the affairs of the east. In that juncture, 
to court the friendship of Tiberius would have been highly 
impolitic. 

After the failure of the Caesarian line, and the elevation 
of Tiberius, letters to the eastern prince were despatched 
from the emperor’s mother, avowing her son’s resentment, 
but offering an entire remission of past offences, provided 
he came in person to solicit his pardon. Archelaus did not 
perceive the intended treachery; or, perceiving it, thought it 
prudent to dissemble. He risked a journey to Rome. 

Tibitrius received him with pride and,sullen aversidb. Tfie 
king of Cappadocia was arraigned before the senate;^ and 
though the charge was without foundation, a royal mint?, 
not used to acknowledge an equal, much less to bend to 
the humiliating condition of a state-criminal, was naturally 
pierced to the^ quick. Worn out with grief, and drboping 

1 The young Marcellus, who was married to Julia, the datlfeht^ of 
Augustus. 9 

^ He was most probably charged with a design to render himself indepeo*» 
dent of the empire. 
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under the infirmities of age,* the unhappy moriatch died of 
a ^broken hi'>rt, or perhafis fell by his own hand. His 
kingdom was* reduced to a ‘ Roman province. With this 
new scarce of wealth, Tiberius declared h^self able to 
diminisn the tax of the hundredth pe^ny, and accordingly 
changed it to the two Ifundredth. About this time died 
Antiochus and Philopater; the former king V)f Commhgena, 
and the latter of Cilicia. By fheir deaths their kingdoms 
were thrown into violent convulsions. Two f|ictiQns were 
at variance; one^ which formed 'a large majority, was willing 
to submit to the* government of Rome; the other contended 
for the independence of their monarchy. In the '^me 
junSture the provinces of Syria and Judea prayed tb be 
relieved from the burthen of oppressive taxes. 

XLin, This state of affairs, and the commotions in 
Armenia, which have been already mentioiied, Tiberius laid 
before the senate. His conclusion was, tiiat to settle the 
troubles df the east, recou|se must be had to the wisdom 
of Germanicus. A| to himself, he was now in the vale of 
years, and] Drusus had neither maturity of age nor experience. 
The provincei, beyond the Mediterranean ^ Were, by a decree 
of the senate, committed to Germanicus. He was made 
commander-in-chief, with supreme authority^ wherever he 
’ went, over all other governors, whether appointed by lot, 
or the will of the prince. At that time, Creticus Silanus was 
the governor of Syria. He had promised his daughter in mar- 
riage«|:o Nero, the eldest son of Germanicus. For that reason 
Tiberius recalled him from the province, and in his place 
appointed Cneius Piso, a man of violent passions, impatient 
of^control, and fierce with all the spirit of his father^ that 
famous republican, who in the civil wars took up arms against 
Julius Caesar, aivi rekindled thfe flame in Africa. After that 
exploit he followed the fortunes of Brutus and Cassius. 
Being at length restored to his country, he disdained all 
pujblic offices,* till Augustus prevailed upon him to accept 
of the c6nsulship. * Tp the pride derived from such a fcither, 
the son united the insolence of wealth acquired by his 
jllkrriage with Planc^a, who, besides her high descent, 
possessed immoderate riches. Proud of that connection, 
Piso thought himself scarcely second to Tiberius. The 
emperor’s sons were beneath his rank. The government 
of ^rJk, he made no doubt, was ^ven to him, a$ a bar 
to the hopes «f Germanicus,! For this purpose secret in- 
* ^ * Asia, Egypt, and the provinces in Africa. 
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structipns were at the time said have been '^iven to him 
by Tiberius. Planana, it is certain, had hef^ lesson from 
Livia,' with full instrjj^ctions to mortify the pride of Agrippina 
with all the arts of female ennili^tion. ,4 

The court of Tib6i:ius, divided Ipetween Drusus and Ger- 
manicpsj* was % scene of domestic faction. The emperor, 
as was natural, gave :the pfeference to his own immediate 
issue; but the preference had no other effect than that of 
attaching th« friends of Germanicus mor^* warmly to his 
interest. They considered him, by the maternal line, of 
higher birth than Drusus; ^ Mark Antonyl was his grand¬ 
father, and Augustus Caesar his great-uncle. On the other 
hand Pomponius Atticus,^ the great-grandfather of DruSus, 
having never risen above the rank of a Roman knight, 
seemed to tarnish the^^ lustre of the Claudian line. I'he 
merit of Agrippina weighed greatly in the scale. She had 
brought to Germanicus a numerous offspring and her 
character, free from blemish, plrced her in a point of view 
superior to the younger Livia,® the wife of Drusus. The 
two blrothers, amidst the heat of contending parties, lived 
in perfect harmony: their friends were at variance, but the 
princes loved efch other. ^ 

XLIV. Drusus was soon after sent to command the army 
in Illyricum. In that school of military science he might 
improve in the art of war, and gain the affections of the 
army, .The camp, Tiberius thought, would wean a young 
man from the dissolute manners of the capital. He' had 
still another motive: while his two sons were at the head 
of [the legions, he might live in security, free from danger, 
and a very possible alarm. But the ostensible reason .for 
the expedition of Drusus, w^ an application from the Sue- 
vians, praying the assistance of Rome against: the Cheruscans, 
who had turned their disappointed rage against their country¬ 
men. The fact was, Germany being at that |ime evacuated 
by the Romans, the different nations of that co^mtry, no 
longef dreading a foreign invasion, begaif, according to the 
genius of Barbarians, to quarrel among themselves. Th^ 
present difference was a struggle foi* power between two 

^ Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony by Octavia, the sister of Augustus, 
was the mother of Germanicus; consequently Augustus was great-uncle to 
Germaiticus, and llt^ark Antony was his grandfather. 

2 Atticus is well’ftnown by Cicero’s Epistles. Pomponia, his granddaughter, 
was the first wife of Agrippa, and pother of Vipsania^ Agrippina, whom 
Tiberius married, and divorced by order of Augustus. Druahs, whom Tit^rius 
acknowledged as his son, was the issue of that marriage. 

3 She was sister to Germanicus. . 

VOL. I. ; D 
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rival states. «The strength on each side was nearly equal; 
th^’ abilities the chiefs much upon ^ balance: but tHe 
name of king was detested by the Sueyians, and, by con- 
sequencjp, Maroboduus was unpopular. Or^ the opposite 
side, Arminius, the champion of libeity, was the idol of 
his country. ** \ 

XLV. Arminius took the field at tljp heafl of a consider¬ 
able army. The Cheruscans, and a large body of allies, 
accustomed to fight under him, followed his standard. To 
these were addea the SemnoneS and the Longobardsj two 
Suevian nations ^ revolted from Maroboduus. By this de- 
fec^n the superiority had been decidedly with Arminius, 
hadTnot Inguiomer thrown his whole weight into the opposite 
scale. For this conduct the pride of the man was the ex¬ 
citing motive. Arminius was the son of Inguiomer’s brother ; 
and the uncle, now a veteran soldier, disdained to serve under 
his nephew, and obey the orders of a boy. The tw'o armies 
were drawd up in order of brittle; on both sides equal ardour, 
and equal hopes of victory. The Germans no longer carried 
on a desultory war, in detached parties, and irregular bodies: 
their long convict with the Romans had made them soldiers. 
Discipline was introduced; they followed the colours; they 
supported the broken ranks, and with prompt alacrity obeyed 
the word of command. Arminius appeared on horseback, 
rushing through the ranks, and animating his men to .deeds 
of valour. He congratulated them on the recovery pf their 
liberty ; he gloried in the slaughter of Varus and his legions; 
he pointed to the spoils of victory, and the Roman weapons 
then in the hands of numbers; he called MarobpdUus a 
CQs^ard and a fugitive, who never flashed his swc^-d in 
battle, but fled for shelter to the' Hercynian forest,^ where, 
by negotiation, Jby bribes an(f embassies, he patched up 
an ignominious peace. A traitor to his country, and the 
slave of Caesar, he Vas more an object of vengeance than 
Vtyrus and hi^ legions. He conjured them to remember 
the battfes they l^d« fought, and the glorious issue t)f all 

1 # Maroboduus has already been mentioned, chap. xxvi. note. To what is 
fthere said it will not be anwss to add that he was born among the Marco- 
manians, and went early to Rome, where he was distinguished by Augustus. 
Endowed with great natural taleiUs, he returned to his own country with an 


slav^ Hp removed from th^ dangerous neighbourhood to the Hercynian 
,foresC, and,^having expelled the lloians from the country, established his 
kingdom in t^t region. He extended his new dominion's towards the south. 
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their labours. “The Romans,^’ he said, “ha^ abandoned 
Gtermany, they are exterminate'^; and if vMn desire •to 
know who were the conquerors,*the event of the war will tell.” 

XLVI. Marobodifiis, in tjie meantime, was not inactive. 
Of himself he talke< 4 in magnificent terms, and of the enemy 
with contempt and indignation. Holding Inguiomer by the 
hand,“Behold?* he ^id, “in this brave warrior the support 
and glory of the Cheruscan ftame! To him they are indebted 
for the .success of their arms. Arminius had no share in 
the conduct of the war; a tash presumptut)tis man, without 
knowledge or experience; he tears the laurel from another’s 
brow, and founds his merit on fraud and murder: he fell 
by surprise upon three legions, and put an unsuspe^ing 
general, with his whole army, to the sword. All Germany 
has had reason to rue the carnage of that day; nor has 
Arminius anything to boast. His wife and his son are 
languishing in Roman chains. Has my conduct produced 
so dreadful a catastrophe? Ti^rius, at the head of twelve 
legions, advanced against me; out the glory of the German 
naine<^ suffered no diminution. The peace which followed 
was made on equal terms. For that treaty I ]jave no reason 
to blush. Hostilities were suspended, Sifid you gained time 
to deliberate which was most advisable, war with Rome, 
or a safe and honourable peace.” * 

The two armies were in this manner animated by their 
respective chiefs. The several nations added their own 
private motives. The Cheruscans took the field to ijmain- 
tain their ancient glory, and the Longobards to defend 
their liberty recently recovered. The Suevians aimed at an 
cxteqfioh of territory. No battle was ever fought with more 
infiained resentment, and none with such equivocal succS. 
The right wing on both siddfe was put to f^ght. A decisive 
action was expected ; when Maroboduus drew off his forces, 
and encamped on the neighbouring hills; acknowledging 
by his retreat, the superior strength of the eneftiy. Desertion 
in a# little time thinned his army. ,Ht? retired •into *the 
country of the Marcomanians, and thence sent a deputa- 

and, by consequence, approached to the vicini^ of the Romans. Tiberius 
wa. sent by Augustus to check the progress of the German king, who niust 
have been crushed by the army employed against him, if a sudden revolt in 
Pannonia and Dalmatia had not caused a suspension of hostilities. «Whether 
that insurrection yas elfected by the intriguing genius of Maroboduus, cannot 
now be known. He offered terms of accommodation, and the politfc Tiberius 
concluded a treaty of peace. From that time Marohpduus courted the 
alliance of Rome, and, by consequence, drew on himself the hatred pf the 
German nations. • 
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tion to Tib^us, in hopes * of obtaining succours. The 
ei^eror’s anlUer was, tha? Maroboduus, in the late w4r 
with the Cheruscans, had givftn the Romans no assistance; 
t there was therefore no pretence«for the*prese^t application. 
Drusus,Notwithstanding, was* despatched, in the manner 
already mentioned, to secufe the frontiers from the int^ursions 
of the enemy, and to maintain the tranauilUty*of the em!J)ire. 

XLVII. In the course of this "year twelve principal cities 
in Asia were destroyed by an earthquake, IJie galamity 
j, happened in thi Night, and watf for that reason the more 
disastrous; no warning given, and by consequence no time 
to escape. The open fields, in such dreadful convulsions, 
are Ihe usual refuge; but the earth opening in various places, 
all who attempted to fly were buried in the yawning cavetns. 
Hills are said to have sunk, and valleys rose to mountains. 
Quick flashes of lightning showed all the horrors of the scene. 
The city of Sardes suffered most, and was relieved in pro¬ 
portion to the distress of tl^e inhabitants. Besides a remis¬ 
sion for five years of all taxes, whether due to the public 
treasury, or the coffers of the prince, Tiberius promised 
a supply of pne hundred thousand great sesterces. The 
city of Magnesia, isituajpd near Mount Sipylus, suffered 
in the next degree, and was considered accordingly. The 
inhabitants of Temnos, t’hiladelphia. Egaea, and Apollonia, 
with the cities of Hierocsesarea, Myrina, Cyme, Tmolus, 
as also the Mosthenians, and the people called the ^Mace¬ 
donians of Hyrcania, were, for the like term of five years, 
exempted from all manner of imposts. The senate resolved 
to send a person of their own order to make an estimate 
o^the mischief, and grant suitable relief. The aiffayrs of 
Asia were at that time administered by a man of consular 
* dignity. To avoid the jealousjf incident to officers of equal 
rank, Marcus Aletus, who had risen no higher than the 
office of praetor, was ^e person commissioned to superintend 
the business. ^ 

ALVifl. Besides th^se acts of public munificence, Tiberius 
showed, in matters of a private nature, a spirit of liberality 
tlfilt did him the higj^est honour. The estate of .^Emilia 
iiusa, who was possessed of a large fortune, and died 
intestate, leaving no lawful heir, was claimed to the prince’s 
use by the officers of the imperial excheq\j)er. Tiberius 
renoundfed liis right in favour of ^milius Lepidus, who 
seemed top'^a^ani in some degree of relation to the deceased. 
He gave up|j' in like manner, the rich possessions of Patuleius, 
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a Roman knight; and, though a consideral^ legacy wa% 
Iflft to himself, he|resigned the* whole to M^cus Serviltus, 
upon the ground of a formei* will, duly attested, in which 
Servilius was ^constituted s#l^ heir. For this disi^jterested 
conduct the reason#assigned was, that the dignity of two 
such illustrious citizen^ deserved to*be supported. In general, 
it wa^ a rule with '^Jberius, in all cases where he had no 
previous title from connection or friendship, not to accept 
any prt^ert^ as testamentary heir. When humour, caprice, 
or passion, induced a stranger to disinherif nis kindred, and 
make a disposition in favour of the prince, he declared it an 
inofficious testament. To honest and virtuous povert]^ he 
often showed himself a friend: to prodigality he waff an 
inflexible enemy. In the class of spendthrifts he considered 
Vibidius Varro, Marius Nepos, Appius Appianus, Cornelius 
Sylla, and Quintus Vitellius. These men, undone by their 
own extravagance, were either expelled the senate,, or allowed 
to vacate their seats. * * 

XLIX. The plan undertaken by Augustus for the building 
of temples in the room of such as had been injured by time, 
or damaged by fire, was now completed. Tiberius dedicated 
the various structures to their resjjfective deities; one near 
the Great Circus to Bacchus, Pros|rpine, and Ceres, origi¬ 
nally raised in consequ^ce of a vow made by Aulus Post- 
humius the dictator; a temple of Flora, near the same place, 
formerly dedicated by Lucius and Marcus Publicius, during 
their aedileship; another to Janus, in the herb-market, foitnded 
by Caius Duillius,^ the first who by a naval victory added 
lustre to the Roman name, and triumphed over the Cartha¬ 
ginians. The temple of Hope, vowed by Atilius in 
same Punic war, was dedicated by Germanicus. 

L. Meanwhile, the law of*violated majesty went on with 
increasing fury. A prosecution founded on that cruel device 
was set on foot against Apuleia Varilik, descended from a 
sister of Augustus, and grand-niece to that Emperor. §he 
was enlarged with speaking defamatory words to the aishonour 
of Augustus, and uttering sharp invectives against Tiberius 
and his mother. Adultery was anoth#r head of accusatio?: 
though related to the Caesarian family, she had, by her 
licentious conduct, brought disgrace on that illustrious name. 
The last urti^e was thrown out of the case, as a matter 
within the provisions of the Julian law.® With regard to her 

1 Duillius obtained a signal victory over thS Carthagiiftan fleet, b.c. a6o. 

•8 The law against adultery was called Lex Julia. The wife who wa/ 
found guilty forfeited half her effects, and was banishug^. 
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<^alumnious knguage, Tib^ritis desired that a distinction 
rni|ht be m£|ie. If it appeared in Qjroof, that she hfd 
spoken irreverently of AuguAus, the l^w, he said, should 
take its5^course; but personal^tias levelled at Jiimself might 
pass with impunity. A question was •put by the consul 
touching the liberties tJfken with the emperor’s mother. 
Tiberius made no reply. At the next^eeting of the senate 
he informed the fathers that words affecting Livia were, by 
her own desire^ jiever to be imputed as a crijpie. • Varilia 
was acquitted on the law of mkjesty. With regard to the 
charge of adultery, Tiberius requested the fathers to soften 
the^ rigour of their sentence. In conformity to ancient 
practice, he was of opinion, that the relations of the offender 
might remove her to the distance of two hundred miles from 
Rome. This mode of punishment was adopted. Manlius, 
her paramour, was banished from Italy and Africa. 

LI. The office of praetor becoming vacant by the death 
of Vipsanius Gallus, the appointment of a successor gave 
occasion to a warnv and eager contest. Haterius Agrippa, 
nearly related to Germanicus, was declared a candidate. 
Drusus and Germanicus, both still at Rome, espoused his 
interest. It was, however, a settled rule, that the person 
who had the greatest nupaber of children^ should be deemed 
to have the superior title. From tl^s line of decision many 
of the fathers were unwilling to depart. Tiberius saw with 
inward satisfaction the senate wavering between the law 
and the wishes of his sons. The law, as may be imagined, 
proved too feeble. The two princes carried the question, 
though not without a strong contention, and by a small 
rqjyority. This, however, was no more than what *often 
happened in better times, when laws were still in force, 
but had to struggle with power, and were often obliged 
to yield to superior interest. 

till. By the spirit* of a bold and daring adventurer, a war 
wa^ this ^ear Icindled up in Africa. This man, a Numidian 
by birth, and known by the name of Tacfarinas, had Served 
in the Roman camp among the auxiliary troops. He deserted 
afterwards, and collected together a body of freebooters, 
accustomed to live by rapine, and by consequence addicted 

1 By rtie law called Papia PopfcBa^ the candidate who had the greatest 
number gf children was to be deemed duly elected. Ih consequence of 
this law. It became the common practice of men who had no issue, but 
were determined, ^ all events to secure their election, to adopt a compietent 
number, and, as soon as they obtained the government of provinces, to 
renounce their fictitious children. The fraud was afterwards repressed. 
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to a life of warfare. Tacfarinaa had acquired s^e rudiments 
of military discipliije. He fornJed his rash-l<pied numbers 
into companies of foot, and •squadrons of norse. Having 
drawn over to^ his jrarty thctMusulanians, a nation bordering 
on the wilds of Afujca, where*they led a roving lifef without 
towns, or fixed habitations, he yfks no longer a chief of a 
band*of robbets, bu^ with a higher title, the general of a 
people. The neighbouring* Moors,^ a race of savages, under 
the coijimand of Mazippa, joined the confederacy. The two 
chiefs agreed to divide their troops into twb*separate bodies. 
Tacfarinas, with the flower of the army, formed a regular 
camp, arming his men after the Roman manner, and training 
them to the art of war; while Mazippa, at the head oT his 
light-armed freebooters, ravaged the country, and marked 
his way with fire and sword. The Cinithians, a nation by 
no means contemptible, were forced to enter into the league. 

At length, Furius Camillus, proconsul of Africa, advanced 
to check the insurgents, at the^head of a legion, and such 
of the allies as still remained under ^is command. With 
this handful of men, a slender force when compared to the 
numbers of the Moors and Numidians, the j^oman general 
determined to hazard a decisive action.. His chief care was, 
not to strike the enemy with terror. Their fears, he knew, 
would make them avoid an actitJn, and protract the war. 
The Barbarians hoped to gain an easy victory, and, by their 
hopes, were led on to their destruction. Camillus drew up 
in order of battle. His legion formed the centre: #n the 
wings were stationed the light cohorts, and two squadrons 
of horse. Nor did Tacfarinas decline the conflict. He 
eng^ed, and was totally routed. By this victory the name 
of Camillus, after an interval of many years, seemca to 
retrieve its ancient honours? From him, .who was the de¬ 
liverer of Rome,2 and his son, who emulated the father’s 
example, all military fame was transplaftted to other families, 
till Camillus, the conqueror of Tacfarinas, onffe more revived 
the |;lory of his ancestors; but he did,it without thSir talents. 
He had seen no service, nor was he considered as an officer. 
Tiberius, for that reason, was the mqre lavish in his pralle. 
Triumphal ornaments were decreed to him by the senate ; 
nor was he afterwards ruined by his merit. His moderation, 

1 The Mauri, inhabitants of Mauritania, bordered on what is «iow called 
Alj^ers. 

M. Furius Camillus obtained a completfe victory <^er the Gauls, and 
saved the citv of Rome, B.C, ,390. * 
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and the sim^icity of his manners, screened him from envy, 
enjoyed n|6 honours with impunity. # 

LIII. Tibertus and Germanicus were Joint consuls for the 
following year [a*u.c. 771, a.il 18]; \he former for the 
third tiSe, and the latter foi* tne second. (Sermanicus, in 
this juncture, was absent ffom Rome, at the city of Nicopolis 
in Achaia. He hdd passed into Dalmatia,* on a vi^it to 
his brother Drusus. From that* plac^ he sailed along the 
coast of Illyricum; and after a tempestuous voyage in the 
Adriatic and tlfe^ Ionian seas, arrived at Nicopolis, where 
he was invested with his new dignity. His fleet had suffered, 
and took some days to refit for sea. In the meantime, he 
seiz^ the opportunity to view the Bay of Actium, rendered 
famous by the great naval victory at that place. He saw 
the trophies consecrated by Augustus, and the lines of Mark 
Antony’s camp. To him, who was grand-nephew to Augustus, 
and grandson to Mark Antony, the scene was interesting. 
Every object reminded him of his ancestors; and every 
circumstance awakened thole tender sensations, in which 
the heart unites regret and pleasure. From Nicopolis he 
proceeded to Athens. In that city, the seat of valour and 
of literature, a^d for many years in alliance with Rome, he 
showed his respect /or the inhabitants by appearing without 
pomp, attended only by a single lictor. The Greeks ex¬ 
hausted their invention to do him honour: ingenious in the 
arts of flattery, they took care to blend with their compliments 
frequ^t mention of the renowned exploits and memorable 
sayings of their ancestors; and thus, by enhancing their 
own merit, they thought they gave refinement, and even 
value, to adulation ^ 

MV. From Athens Germanicus sailed to the island of 
Euboea, and thence to Lesbos, where Agrippina was delivered 
of a daughter, called Julia, the last of her children. From 
Lesbos he pursued his voyage along the coast of Asia; and, 
after visiting Ptrinthus and Byzantium, two cities of Thrace, 
sailfed thrt)ugh the ^traUs of the Propontis, into the Eitxine 
Sea, led by curiosity to visit all places renowned in story. 
Ini'his progress he attended everywhere to the complaints 
of the inhabitants, wh6m he found distracted by their own 
intestine divisions, or labouring under the tyranny of the 
magistrates. He redressed grievances, and established good 
order wherever he went. 

On his retum from.the Euxine, he intended to visit 
Samothracia, famous for its rites and mysteries; but the 
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wind springing up from the noith, he was ol^iged to bear 
away from the coa*. He viewed the ruins op Troy, and the 
remains of antiquitf in that part of the world, renowned for 
so many turns of fortune, ths theatre of illustrious^f^actions, 
and the origin of flie Roman pej>ple. He landed next at 
Colophon, to qpnsult the oracle of the Clarian Apollo. The 
responses at this plftce were not delivered, like those at 
Delphos, by a Pythian maid: a priest officiates, chosen by 
custom* out* of certain privileged families^«.nd generally a 
citizen of Miletus. From such as apply to him, he requires 
nothing but^ their number and their names. Content with 
these particulars, he descends into a cavern; and, ^ter 
drinking from a secret spring, though untinctured with learn¬ 
ing, and a stranger to poetry, he breaks out in a strain of 
enthusiastic verse, on the subject of every man’s hopes and 
fears. He is said to have foretold the approaching fate of 
Germanicus, but in the oracular style, dark and enigmatical, 
LV. Piso, in the meantime, teipatient to execute his evil 
purposes, made his entry into Athens, ted with the tumult 
of a rude and disorderly train alarmed the city. In a public 
speech he thought fit to declaim against tile inhabitants, 
obliquely glancing at Germanicus, who, fie said, by ill-judged 
condescensions, had impaired the •dignity of the Roman 
name. The civility of the prince, he said, was shown, not 
to the men of Athens (a race long since extirpated), but to 
a vile heterogeneous mass, the scum of various nations, at 
one time in league With Mithridates against Sylla, and after¬ 
wards with Mark Antony against Augustus. He went back 
to the times of Philip of Macedon ; condemning, in terms 
of reproach, not only their feeble exertions in their struggle 
with that monarch, but al|o the ingratitude of a giddy 
populace to their best and ablest citizens. To this behaviour 
Piso was instigated by a private pique against the Athenians. 

, It happened that one Theophilus was condenmed for forgery 
by th^ judgment of the Areopagus: Piso endeavoured * to 
gain a pardon for this man, but that fipright judicature was 
inflexible. m 

After this prelude to the scenes whffch he was still to act, 
Piso embarked, and, after a quick passage through the 
Cyclades, arrived at Rhodes. While he lay at the •mouth 
of the harbou# a storm arose, and drove the vessel •on the 
point of a rock. Germanicus was ^then at« Rhodes. He 
knew the hostilities that had been already commenced against* 
himself, and might have left a man of th^t dangerous char- 
voL. I. m . D 2 
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acter to the irercy of the and waves; but, acting with 

his^ usual benjl^olence, he sent off boats jand galleys to sa\fe 
even an enemy from destruction. Gratitude was not in the 
charactQc of Piso. He spen^ but a single v^iay with his 
benefactor ; and, to take his measures beforehand, proceeded 
on his way to Syria. Having reached that glace, he began 
by bribery, by intrigue, and cabal, to^draw to himself the 
affections of the legions. He caressed the lowest of the 
soldiers : he disgrijssed the centurions of approve4 experience, 
and removed all the tribunes, \frho supported military dis¬ 
cipline ; substituting in their room his own dependants, and, 
stilt worse, the vile and profligate, who had riothing but 
theh crimes to recommend them. Sloth prevailed in, the 
camp; licentiousness diffused itself through the cities; and 
over the face of the country nothing was seen but a dissipated 
and disorderly band of soldiers. By these practices Piso 
rose into popularity, insomuch that he was hailed the Father 
of the Legions, 4 

His wife Plancin% forgot the decencies of the female char¬ 
acter. She attended the troops in the field; she reviewed 
the cavalry; tshe railed with spleen and malice against 
Agrippina, and did* not even spare Germanicus. This be¬ 
haviour, it was generally^ believed, had the approbation and 
countenance of Tiberius. The consequence was, that not 
only the weak and profligate were alienated from Germanicus, 
but even the men of sober conduct, who were inclined to 
remaKi in their duty, went in a short time to pay their 
homage to the favourites of the emperor. 

LVI. Germanicus was fully apprised of these proceedings : 
but, Armenia claimed his first attention. He hastened without 
loss of time to regulate the affairs of that kingdom; a king¬ 
dom where caprice and levity marked the national character, 
and the situation of the country encouraged the inconstancy 
of the people. Armenia borders a great length of way upon 
the Ronjiln provinces; then stretches, to a vast extent, as 
far as the territory'of -the Medes. Hemmed in by two*^^ great 
e^ipires, that of Parthia and of Rome, the Armenians are 
never steady to either; but, with their natural levity, alter¬ 
nately at variance with each; with the Romans, from rooted 
aversion; with the Parthians, from motives of ambition, and 
national jealousy. In the present juncture the throne was 
vacant. Vonones being expelled, the wishes of the people 
were fixed on^eno, the son of Polemon, king of Pontus. 
^he young prince had shown, from his earliest youth, a 
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decided inclination to Armdnjan manners. #The sporjs of 
\he chase were his favourite amusement; ne delighted in 
carousing festivals^ and all tl!e pastimes of savage life. For 
these qualities he was h%h* in esteem, not only* with the 
populace, but alsoHhe grandees ^of the nation. In this dis¬ 
position of ipen’s minds, Germanicus entered the city of 
Artaxata, and, amidit the acclamations of the people, placed 
the diadem on the head of Zeno. The Armenians paid 
homa^ t(i their new master, in the ar^ipur of their zeal 
proclaiming him king, by’the name of Artaxias, in allusion 
to the place of his coronation. About the same time, the 
Cappadocians, who had been reduced to the form*of a 
province, received Quintus Veranius as their governor, * The 
first measure of his administration was to remit part of the 
taxes heretofore paid to their kings; that, from so mild a 
beginning, the people might conceive a favourable idea of 
Roman moderation. The Comagenians, in like manner, 
submitted to the governmeni of a praetor, and Quintus 
Servaeus was appointed to the office. • 

LVII. In this manner tranquillity was established in the 
east. The events were important, and sucl» as might have 
given Germanicus reason to congratulate himself; but his 
joy was poisoned by the repeated Ijpstilities and the insolence 
of Piso. This man had orders to march with a detachment 
of the legions into Armenia, or, at his option, to give the 
command to his son. He complied in neither instance. The 
prince met him at Cyrrum, the winter quarters of th^ tenth 
legion. At that place they came to an interview, both with 
countenances adjusted to the occasion; Piso with an air of 
intrepidity, still disdaining a superior; and Germanicus«<with 
the serenity of a man wh(^ wished to stifle his resentment. 
The gentle qualities of his nature inclined him at all times 
to moderation; but his friends, with the usual talent of 
men who love to make bad worse, inflanjed the quarrel. 
They aggravated what was true; they gave colour to felse- 
hooa; and omitted nothing to the disadvantage of Piso, 
Plancina, and their sons. ^ 

In the presence of a few select friends, Germanicus came 
to an explanation: his language was in that measured style, 
which anger and prudence, combating each otheif usually 
inspire. Pis® made an arrogant apology. The meeting broke 
up, and both retired with smothere 4 resentment. From this 
time Piso rarely attended the tribuhals of justice; whenev|r 
he appeared in court, his countenance plainly discovered 
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ill-viijilly and si£len discontent./ At a banquet given by the 
Nabathean kii$, a sudden expression fdl from him, an(f 
betrayed his real temper. Golden crowias were presented 
to the company: two, for Gerfn^Siicus and Agrippina, were 
of a ponderous size; whilei^those for Pisrf and the rest were 
of inferior value. Piqued at the distinction, p^o exclaimed, 
^‘This feast is made for the son of Roman prince, not 
of a Parthian king.” In the instant he threw the present 
made to himself^ cwith peevish contempt, on the ^ound, 
declaiming with bitterness against the growth of luxury. 
Germanicus heard his rude invective, but still remained 
mastar of himself. 

LVIII. About this time arrived ambassadors from Arta- 
banus, king of the Parthians, with instructions to mention, 
in terms of respect, the ancient alliance between Rome and 
Parthia, and the desire of the monarch to renew their former 
friendship. As an earnest of respect for GdJtmanicus, Arta- 
banus was willing to advanct to an interview as far as the 
Euphrates; but he nmde it a condition, that Vonones should 
be removed from Syria, where his residence, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pftrthia, gave him an opportunity to carry on 
secret negotiations with the nobles of the realm, and in time 
to stir up a revolt. Germanicus answered with condescension, 
yet with dignity. Of the alliance between Rome and Parthia 
he spoke with due regard, and the royal visit he considered 
as an honour to himself. Vonones was removed to Pompeio- 
polis <Sb the coast of Cilicia, not so much to comply with 
the demands of^tbe Parthian king, as to curb the insolence 
of Piso, then linked in ties of friendship with the exiled 
prHtce, who had contrived, by marks of respect and mag¬ 
nificent presents, to purchase th^ favour of Plancina. 

LIX. In the consulship of Marcus Silanus and Lucius 
Norbanus [a.u.c. 7;r2, a.d. 19], Germanicus made a 

progress into ^'^gypt, to view the monuments of antiquity 
so much celebrated in that country. For this journey the 
good of the province tvas his pretext. In fact, by opening 
tho; public granaries, he reduced the price of corn; and by 
pursuing popular mea^res, he gained the good-will of the 
inhabitants. He appeared in public without a guard; his 
feet uncovered, after the Greek fashion smd the rest of 
his app^el was also Greek. In these particulars he took 
for his model t^e condu,ct of Publius Scipio, who, we are 

To go with the feet bare, or with sandals that did not cover them, nexm 
sine tegmine was an Egyotian custom, and from thence passed into 

Greece. * 
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told, did the same in Sicily, while Rome was* still convulsed 
^y the distraction| of the Punfc war. Tihepus, as soon as 
he received advices from Egj^t, condemned this affectation ^ 
of foreign yann^s, but#without ‘asperity. Another point 
appeared to him fOf greatef moment. Among the rules 
established by Augustus, it wa^ a maxim of state-policy,® 
that Egypt should considered as forbidden ground, which 
neither the senators, nor the Roman knights, should presume 
to tread, vjjthout the express permission of the prince. This 
was, no doubt, a wise precaution. It was*feen that, whoever 
made himself master of Alexandria, with the strongholds, 
which by sea and land were the keys of the whole province, 
might, with a small force, make head against the poiJfer of 
Rome, and, by blocking up that plentiful com country, reduce 
all Italy to a famine. Germanicus, without authority, had 
entered Alexandria; and this, to the jealous temper of 
Tiberius, was Uttle short of a state-crime. 

LX. Meanwhile Germanicu^ little suspecting that he had 
Incurred the emperor’s displeasure, ejetermined to sail up 
the Nile. He set out from Canopus, a city built by the 
Spartans irv memory of a pilot of that name^who was buried 
on the spot, at the time when Menelaws, on his return from 
Troy, was driven by adverse winds on the coast of Libya. 
From Canopus, the next place of*note, was a mouth of the 
river dedicated to Hercules, who was born, as the inhabitants 
contend, in that country. He was, according to them, the 
first of the heroic line; and his name, being madefanother 
term for virtue, was by the voice of succeeding ages bestowed 
on all who emulated the example of the Egyptian worthy. 
Gejimanicus proceeded to the magnificent ruins of the city 
of Thebes, where still was to be seen, on ancient obSRsks, • 
a pompous description, in ^Egyptian characters, of the wealth 
and grandeur of. the place. From the account of an elderly 
priest, who was desired to interpret the hieroglyphics of his 
country, it appeared that Thebes, at one-time, contained 
wiAin her walls no less than seven, hundred thdbsand*men, 
capable of bearing arms; that the whole army was called 

1 Scipio’s conformity to foreign manners censured by Fabius Maiflmus, 
as a dangerous example, tending to corrupt the Roman discipline. 

3 To visit Sicily, and the provinces of Gaul and Spain, was at all times 
permitted to the senators and other eminent citisens. Eg^t, by^he policy of 
Augustus, was^a sequestered and prohibited province. The senate had no 
authority over it. The administration was altogether in the liands of the 
prince; Egypt was the great corn country, from which Rome drew vast 
supplies, and it was thought advisable to keep it in the^ands of the emperor, 
among the secret resources of the state, inter arcana imperii. 
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forth into the field by Rhamses, one of the kings of Egypt; 
and,« under thAauspices of tftat monarch,^.overran all Libyaf 
^'thiopia, and in their progr(!ss subdue^ the Medes and 
Persians, the Bactrians and the Sq^thians, with Jhe extensive 
regions inhabited by the Svriaris, the Awnenians, and their 
neighbours the Cappadocians. By this conquest, a track of 
country, extending from Bithynia on th^ Pontic Sea to the 
coast of Lycia in the Mediterranean, was reduced to sub¬ 
jection. The inscription further stated the tribute paid by 
the conquered natidns; the specific weight of gold and silver; 
the quantity of arms, the number of horses, the offerings 
of ivory and of rich perfumes presented to the temples of 
EgypC; the measure of grain, and the various supplies ad¬ 
ministered by every nation; making altogether a prodigious 
revenue, no way inferior to the taxes of late years, collected 
either by Parthian despotism, or the authority of Rome. 

LXI. In a country abounding with wonders, the curiosity 
of Germanicus was not easily, satisfied. He saw the cele¬ 
brated statue of Mem^non,^ which, though wrought in stone,* 
when played upon by the rays of the sun, returns a vocal 
sound. He visited the Pyramids, those stupendous structures 
raised by the emulation of kings, at an incredible expense, 
amidst a waste of sands almost impassable. He saw the 
prodigious basin,^ formed, *by the labour of man, to receive 
the overflowings of the Nile j and in other parts of the river, 
where the channel is narrowed, he observed a depth of water 
so profqjund, that the curiosity of travellers has never been 
able to explore the bottom. The prince proceeded as far 
as Elephantine ® and Syene, the boundaries formerly of the 
Roman Empire, though now extended as far as the Red Sea. 

. LTII. While Germanicus passed the summer in visiting the 
provinces of Egypt„,Drusus, by hi^able conduct in Pannonia, 
acquired no small degree of reputation. He had the address 
to make the Germans ttlrn their hostilities against themselves. 
The power of Mfiroboduus was in its wane ; and his country¬ 
men were, By consequence, encouraged to complete the Aiin 

of that unfortunate prince. Catualda, a young man of rank, 
c 

i Akenside has described it iifHhe Pleasures of Imagtnation: 

“ As Memnon’s marble harp, renown*d of old 
By fabling Nilus, to the quiv'ring touch 
^ Of Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string , 

0 Consenting, sounded through the warbling atr 
' Unbidden strains." 

f 

* The lake Mareotis. 

**Mlepha»Hni is an island in the Nile, in Upper Egypt, 
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who was formerly compelled hy the injustice of Maroboduus 
to fly his country,* had taken ffefuge among^he Gothc^es. 
The season of revenge was at Jength arrived. At the head of 
a strong force he entered tlje territory of the Marcomanians. 
Having seduced th,p leading Cobles to his party, htf stormed 
the royal palace, and took by asiault a strong castle, nearly 
adjoining, wh 5 re the Suevians had been accustomed to de¬ 
posit their plunder. *A considerable booty fell into his hands. 
He foynd, besides, a number of victuallers and traders from 
the Roman provinces; men who had bee*i*attracted to that 
part of the world by the liberty allowed to commerce, and 
by the love of lucre were induced to remain, till, by the force 
of habit, they lost all remembrance of their native land. • 

LXIII. Maroboduus, finding himself deserted by his people, 
had no resource but in the friendship of Tiberius. He 
crossed the Danube, where that river washes the confines of 
Noricum; and thence sent his despatches to Rome, not in 
the humble style of a prince driven from his throne, but, 
even in ruin, with an elevation* of mind worthy of his former 
grandeur. The substance of his letter? was, that the nations 
who knew his fame in arms had made him offers of friendship, 
but he chose rather to rely on the protection* of the Romans. 
Tiberius promised him a safe retreat in Italy; with jiberty, 
if his affairs took a favourable ttirn, to withdraw whenever 
his interest should invite him. To the fathers he talked 
a different language: Philip of Macedon,^ he said, was not 
so much to be dreaded by the Athenians, nor Pyyhus or 
Antiochus by the Roman people. His speech on this 
occasion is still extant; we there find him magnifying the 
fortitude of the German chiefs, and the ferocity of the nations 
over which he reigned with absolute power. He sets*nbrth 
the danger of a powerful enemy so near the Roman frontier, 
and applauds himself for the wisdom o^ the measures that 
brought on the ruin of a great and twarlike prince. Maro¬ 
boduus was received at Ravenna; and there held up to the 
Sutvians, if tliey dared to commence Jiostilities,«is a prince 
that might once more ascend the throne. In the space, • 
however, of eighteen years, Maroboduus never once stirred 
out of Italy. He grew grey in incfolence; and clinging too 
long to a wretched life, survived his reputation. 

Catualda^^ experienced a like reverse of fortune, %nd found 
no better refuge. The Hermundurians, led on by Vibillius 

^ Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander the*Great. Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, invaded Italy B.C. 278. 
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their chief, expelled him from the throne. The Romans 
fixe^ his residtoce at Foro-Jiulium, a colony in Narbon Gault 
The Barbarian' who followed tj?e fortuile# of the two exiled 
kings, were not suffered^ to incorporate ^ith the people of 
the provinces; but, to prevent <he danger that "might other¬ 
wise shake the public tranquillity, were ^conducted beyond 
the Danube, where they had allotments of land between the 
rivers Marus and Cusus, under the cocAnand of Vannius, a 
man bom in the Quadian nation, and by Tiberius ma(^e king 
6f the colony. »f , ♦ . 

, LXIV. The elevation of Artaxias to the throne of Armenia 
being about this time known at Rome, the senate decreed the 
lesse^itriumph to Dnisus and Germanicus. Triumphal arches 
were 'raised near the temple of Mars the Avenger, and the 
statues of the two princes were placed in a conspicuous point 
of view. Tiberius rejoiced at"*these events; and the more so, 
as they were the effect of policy, not of conquest. By the 
same insidious arts he now began to plan the destruction of 
Rhescuporis, king of Thrace^* Rhaemetalces at one time 
reigned sole monarchf-over that whole country. After his 
death Augustus made a partition of the kingdom, assigning 
to Rhescuporis,♦'the late kind’s brother, one moiety; and the 
other to Cotys, son of the deceased monarch. In this divi¬ 
sion of the kingdom, the opltivated parts of the country, the 
fertile vales and flourishing cities that lay contiguous to 
Greece, fell to the share of Cotys; the wilds and barren 
places, which were open to hostile incursions, were allotted 
to Rhtf^cuporis. The genius of the two kings resembled 
their soil: the milder virtues distinguished the character of 
Cotys; ferocity, ambition, rapine, and impatience of an eqi^al, 
werWhe prominent features of Rhescuporis. The princes 
preserved at first a show of mutual concord; in time Rhes¬ 
cuporis began to eliicroach on his nephew, not indeed with 
open violence, as he Jcnew that Augustus, the founder of 
both kingdoms, q?ight likewise prove the avenger of wrongs. 
During tha%emperor’s life, he concealed his designs; butie 
* no sooner heard that Romle had changed masters, than he threw 
off ^e mask, and avowed his ambition. With a band of 
freebooters he ravaged the country, razed to the ground the 
strongholds and castles, and by every act of hostility pro¬ 
voked a wAr. 

LXV. 'IJj keep things, which wer6 once settled, in the 
same unalt^ed state, was the principal care that occupied the 
anfflous spirit of Tiberius. He despatched a centurion to 
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restrain the Thracian kings from an open ruptoe. Cotys 
disbanded his forces. Rhescuporif resolved to with crit 
and subtlety. He proposed a conference .which, he had no¬ 
doubt, would terminAe all tl^ir diffeitences. The time and 
place were fixed: a ^egotiatiofl was opened, both princes- 
seeming willing to remove all difficulties. Cotys brought to 
the meeting a Conciliating spirit; the uncle meditated a 
stroke of perfidy. To fatify the preliminaries, he proposed a 
banquet. ^ The parties met, and protracted their festivity to 
a late hour df the night. Amidst the joys t>T wine, and in» 
the moment of revelry, Rhescuporis attacked his nephew,, 
unsuspecting and unprovided. The deluded prince urged 
in vain the rights of kings, the laws of hospitality, and 
gods of their forefathers. He was loaded with irons. His 
treacherous uncle made himself master of all Thrace; and 
immediately sent despatches to inform Tiberius that a danger¬ 
ous conspiracy against his life had been defeated by timely 
vigilance. In the meantime, under colour of an enterprise 
against the Basternians and the %cythians, he made levies 
of horse and foot, determined, at all eve^s, to be prepared 
for a defensive war. 

LXVI. Tiberius returned for answer, that his conduct, if 
found to be free from reproach, would be his best protection;. 
but neither the senate nor the empefor could prejudge the- 
cause: the guilt or innocence of men must arise out of the 
fact. He added, that Rhescuporis would do well to re¬ 
lease his nephew, and make the best of his way to Ronup in 
order to fix the criminality where it ought to fall. A letter 
to this effect from the emperor was forwarded to the Thracian 
king bj Latinius Pandus, propraetor of Mysia. A band of 
soldiers went, at the same time, to demand that Cotys should 
be delivered into their custody. Rhescuporjs, divided be¬ 
tween hope and fear, fluctuated for some time: he chose, at 
length, rather to answer for an actual crime, than for the bare 
intention. He murdered Cotys, and spread a r^ort that h^ 
died bjf his own hand. Tiberius hear^ tjhe news Without 
emotion, determined still to pursue his plan, of fraud and 
treachery. Latinius Pandus died in th^ interval. Rhescu-^ 
poris bad always represented him as his inveterate enemy; 
but the government of Mysia being now vacant, Tiberius gave 
the administration of the province to Pomponius Flac^us, a 
man of military experience, and upon the best termsf with. , 
Rhescuporis, A friend, he knew, might prove iii the end the 
most fatal enemy. That consideration determined his choice.. 
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LXVII. Flaccus, without*loss of time, arrived in Thrace. 
He found fthescuporis in* a state of ^iolent agitation, (fcn- 
scious of his guilt, and overwhelmed ^ith doubt and fear. 
He soothed him with gracioiis words, and by plausible 
promises inveigled him to hazard his person within the lines 
•of a Roman garrison. R'etending there to do honour to the 
prince, he appointed a guard to atte|id hitft. The tribunes 
and centurions enticed him to go forward under their pro¬ 
tection ; till, having drawn him a considerable lyay, they 
avowed their purpose, and Rhescuporis found that he was a 
prisoner in close custody. He was conducted to Rome, 
where the widow of Cotys accused him before the senate. 
EEs guilt was manifest; the senate decreed that he should 
pass the remainder of his days at a distance from his 
-dominions. The kingdom of Thrace was once more divided. 
Rhaemetalces, son of the deposed king, and always adverse 
to his father’s measures, had a portion of the realm; the rest 
was granted to the sons Cotys, then under age. During 
their minority, Trqjbellienus Rufus, of praetorian rank, under¬ 
took the government of the kingdom in trust for the heirs of 
Cotys, according to the precedent of former times, when the 
senate sent Marcus Lepidus to administer the affairs of Egypt 
in the capacity of regent and guardian to the children of 
Ptolemy. Rhescuporis* was conveyed to Alexandria; and 
there attempting to make his escape, or perhaps unjustly 
charged with that design, he was seized and put to death. 

LKVIII. About the same time Vonones, who, as has 
been mentioned, was detained in Cilicia, made a like attempt, 
but with no better success. Having corrupted the guards, he 
intended to push his way into Armenia, and thence ^to the 
^banians and Heniochians, flattering himself that he should 
be able to penetrate into Scytlfia, and there obtain protection 
from the reigning king, who was his near relation. With this 
intent he went on *a hunting party; and having watched his 
opportunity, betook himself to flight Turning off from the 
sea-coalt, he struck tinto the woods, and rode at fuK? speed 
"towards the river Pyramus. The inhabitants, on the first 
blarm, demolished tlje bridges. The river was not fordable. 
Vonones was found wandering along the banks, and by order 
*of Vibius Pronto, the commander of the cavalry, loaded with 
fetters. He did not long survive. Remraius, a resumed 
veterifti, had been entrusted with the custody of his person. 
This man, in«a sudden transport of pretended’passion, drew 
his sword and ran the unhappy prince through the body. 
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The secret cause of this violent* act cannot now be ascer¬ 
tained; the general oj^inion was, tnat the soldiCT had beed 
bribed to favour the i:ing’s escape, an(^, rather than be de¬ 
tected as an accomplice, chose*to^be an assassin. , 

LXIX. Germanicus •on his return from Egypt found all 
his regulations, in,the civil as well as ihe military line, totally 
abolished, or changed 4P a system directly contrary to his 
intentions. Hence a new source of dissension. He con¬ 
demned the ccinduct of Piso; and in return mef with nothing 
but contumacy, and a spirit of* opposition to all his measures. 
Piso was at length determined to evacuate Syria; hearing, 
however, that Germanicus was attacked by a sudden illness, 
he changed his resolution. He had soon after the mortin- 
cation of learning that the disorder was abated. At Antioch 
the news diffused a general joy. The people of that place 
had offered vows for the recovery of the prince; and, having 
obtained the object of their wishes, began by solemn rites to 
discharge the obligations which they had imposed upon them¬ 
selves. Enraged at this proceeding, Pisip interrupted the 
ceremonies; by his lictors he drove the victims from the 
altars; he spread terror and confusion through ihe temples, 
and dispersed the congregation. After this exploit he with¬ 
drew to Seleucia. At that place, hjjving advice that Ger¬ 
manicus was relapsed, he resolved to make some stay, in 
expectation of the event. The prince suspected that poison 
had been secretly conveyed by Piso, and that idea added to 
the malignity of his disorder. • 

A discovery was made of a singular nature. Under the 
floor, and in the cavities of the walls, a collection of human 
bones «vas found, with charms, and magic verses, and iij^- 
cantations. The name of Germanicus was graved on plates 
of lead; fragments of human bodies, not quite consumed to 
ashes, were discovered in a putrid condition; with a variety 
of those magic spells, which, according to *the vulgar opinion, 
aje of potency to devote the souls of the living t5 the infern^ 
gods. *Amidst the confusion occasioned •by these^ extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, messengers were sent by Piso to 
inquire after the health of Germanicus; •but those men were^ 
considered as spies, who came to watch for intelligence. 

LXX. Germanicus was informed of all that passed. -Fear 
and indignation took possession of him by turns; “If my 
doors,” he said, “ are to be besieged by my enemies; if *inter- 
lopers are to see me at the point of expiration, wtfht is the pros¬ 
pect that my wife has before her ? and what are my children 
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to expect?. The poison is*too slow in its operation for the 
wishes of enemies; thiy want to haf>ten its effect; and? the 
impatience of Piso has already swall^ed up the province, 
with the command oT the lemons. But Germanicus is not 
yet deserted by all: his enemies maf still have reason to 
repent; and the murde?fer will find that he has not long to 
enjoy the wages of his guilt.” In Jfiis tefeiper of mind hd 
wrote a letter to Piso, in express terms disclaiming all friend¬ 
ship and connection with him : as some will h^ve i|^ he com¬ 
manded him W depart from the province. Piso, in fkct, did 
not linger at Seleucia: he embarked immediately, but 
slackened his course; still willing to hover near the. coast, 
iff hopes that the death of Germanicus would leave the 
province open to his ambition. 

LXXI. The disorder intermitting for a short time, Ger¬ 
manicus had an interval of hope. But the fatal moment 
was approaching: he sunk into a mortal languor; and, find¬ 
ing himself near his end, took leave of his friends in words to 
the following effect: "Vl^re I to die a natural death, yet, 
thus cut off in the Tbloom of life from my family, my children, 
and my cotyitry, I might think it hard, and call the gods 
severe in their dispensations. Falling, as I now do, a victim 
to the iniquity of Piso and his wife Plancina, I leave with you, 
my friends, the requeft of a dying man. You know the 
indignities that provoked me beyond all enduring; you know 
the snares that have been laid for me, and you see the 
anguish of heart that brings me prematurely to my grave: 
relate the whole to my father and my brother.^ The friends, 
whom prosperity connected with me; my relations, more 
closely united by the ties of blood, will hear the stofy with 
"iifdignation : even envy, that never fails to persecute the living, 
will drop a tear^ over my remafhs. All will lament the fate of 
an unhappy pnilce, whom they saw flourishing in the smiles 
of fortune, a conqueror in so many battles, yet at last 
snatched awSy by the artifices of female malice.* It will be 
yours td appeal tQ th^ senate; yours to invoke the veilgeance 
of the laws; and yours to show your friend^ip, not by 
%navailing tears, bu^ by executing my last commands. In 
that consists the Aoblest duty, the best tribute to the memory 
of the dead. Even strangers who never saw me will be 

touched with sympathy; and you, my friends, if I was ever 

* 

1 Tiberius was^is father by adoption ; Drusnsi the jton of Tiberius, was of 
course his brother. 

9 The malice of Livia, and Plancina, Piso’s wife. 
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dear to you, if you followed my person, and not my fortune, 
you will revenge my (all. Show tt> the Romai/ people my 
afflicted wife, the gi|p.nddaughter of Augustus; show my 
children, my six unhappy organs. Compassion will be on 
the side of" the prosecttors; ancf should my enemies attempt 
to screen themsej[ves by pleading sdtret orders, mankind will 
either not believe then^i'or, believing, will not forgive them.”' 
The friends of the dying prince clasped his hand, and bound 
themselvos b^ a solemn oath to revenge his death, or perish 
in the attempt. • * * 

LXXII. Germanicus turned to his wife, and fixing his 
eyes upon her, earnestly conjured her by the memory of her 
husband, and by their mutual children, to abate from 
pride and fierceness of her disposition. To bend to the 
stroke of adversity, and at her return to Rome not to provoke, 
by vain competition, the resentment of enemies too high in 
power, was all that now was left. Thus far with an audible 
voice : he then whispered a secret ^aution, which was supposed 
to point at the malignity of Tiberius. Ir^ a short time after 
he breathed his last. The provinces lamented their loss; he 
was honoured by kings, and regretted by the^neighbouring 
nations: such was his equal behaviour to ihe allies of Rome, 
and such the humanity that endeared him* even to the enemy. 
Graceful in his person, he charmed by his affability ; beloved, 
when heard; admired, when only seen; and, in the highest 
elevation, great without arrogance, he maintained the dignity 
of his rank, yet never gave envy reason to repine a4 his 
success. 

LXXII I. The funeral was plain and simple, without pomp 
or pageantry. No images were carried in the procession. 
Fond remembrance, and the praises due to virtue, were fKe 
best decorations. Between him and Alexander men formed a 
parallel; his time of life, the graces of his person, the manner 
of his death, and the small distance betwften the places where 
both expired, gave room for the comparison. ^ Both, it was 
observed, were of a comely form; both of illustrious birtn; 
neither of them much exceeding the thirtieth year of his age; 
and both died in a foreign land, cut off i)y domestic treacheif. 

But Germanicus had qualities peculiar to himself: he was 
mild and gracious to his friends, in his pleasures temperate, 
an affectionate husband, and by one wife the fathS: of a 
numerous issue. Nor was his military character ^y way 
inferior; he had the bravery of Alexander, without his rash¬ 
ness ; and, if he had not been recalled from Germany, where 
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he gained so many signal victories, the entire conquest of that 
country had crowned h!s operations|^ w^ith immortal glory. 
The power of tlie state was never i|i his hands. Had he 
possessed the sole authority,»with the royal title, and the 
prero|;ative of a prince, the progress of his arms would have 
made him equal to the conqueror of Darius; while, on the side 
of virtue, his clemency, his moderatjpn, his temperance, and 
other amiable qualities, gave him a decided superiority. The 
body lay in state in the forum at Antioch, wh^re #he funeral 
ceremony was*fJerformed. Whether any symptoms of poison 
were discovered, is uncertain. The people were divided into 
opposite parties, and their opinions varied accordingly. Some 
l^entcd the deceased prince, and, in minds so prepossessed, 
suspicion amounted to proof; others warped into the interests 
of Piso; and all pronounced according to the bias of their 
inclinations. 

LXXIV. In this juncture, who was the fit person to govern 
the province, became the subject of debate. A council for 
this purpose was held by the commanders of the legions, and 
all of senatorian rank, then on the spot A number of 
candidates a^eared. After a short struggle, the contest lay 
between Vibius M^irsus and Cneius Sentius. The question 
hung for some time in suspense. Marsus at length withdrew 
his pretensions; willirl^ to yield to a senior officer, who 
showed himself ambitious of the honour. The first step of 
the new governor was to send to Rome a woman of the name 
of l^artina, well known throughout the province for her 
practices in the trade of poisoning, and also for her intimacy 
with Plancina. This measure was adopted at the request of 
VitelHus, Veranius, and a number of others, who were then 
TOually busy in collecting evidence, and preparing the charge 
with as much asgiduity, as if thS prosecution had been already 
commenced in diSe form of law. 

LXXV. MeanwhMe Agrippina, pierced to the heart, and 
her health impaired by affliction, resolved, notwithstanding, to 
surmouift' every obgtaqle that might retard the hand of Justice. 
She embarked for Italy with the ashes of Germanicus, and 
Her orphan children. ^ All eyes beheld her with compassion: 
all were grieved that a woman of the highest distinction, so 
lately happy with the best of men, and in the splendour of a 
court ^en with universal homage, should undertake a melan¬ 
choly foyage, with the urn of him she loved, not sure of a 
just revenge, alarmed for herself, and by the fruitfulness of her 
marriage-bed exposed to calamities yet unknown. Piso was at 
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the isle of Coos. He there received advice that Germanicus 
wajJ no more. Tranjported with ^oy beyond ajf bounds, he 
hastened to the tenjples, and ^offered victims as a public 
thanksgiving. Plancma was |till mor^ extravagant: she laid 
aside her mourning for a deceaSed sister, to celebrate*in her 
gayest apparel an event so grateful t<9 her heart. 

LXXVI. TheVenturions flocked in crowds to Piso, assuring 
him that the legions were devoted to his service, and for that 
reason ej^horted him to resume a command unjustly taken 
from him. ftso called a council of his friftnds: his son,. 
Marcus Piso, was for his returning to Rome without delay. 
“ What had been done, might well be justified: suspicions, un¬ 
supported by proof, would soon evaporate; and vague rep<|rts 
were of no moment. The long contention with Germanicus 
might perhaps be censured: it was unpopular, but could not 
amount to a crime. Piso had lost his government, and by 
that circumstance the rage of his enemies would be appeased.. 
To return to Syria, were to enter into a civil war with Sentius. 
The centurions and soldiers wefe not to be trusted. The 
memory of Germanicus was still recent: alid that affection for 
the Caesarian family, which had taken root in the minds of all, 
would operate throughout the army.” ^ ^ 

LXXVII. Domitius Celer, the intimate friend of Piso, was. 
of a contrary opinion. “ The opportunity,” he said, “ should 
be seized without delay. Piso, and not Sentius, was the 
legal governor of Syria : the praetorian jurisdiction, the ensigns 
of magistracy, and the command of the legions, were ^com¬ 
mitted to his care. If the sword must be drawn, who had so 
much right on his side as the person who received his com- 
missign from the emperor ? Public rumour should not be too 
soon encountered. Give the report of the day time to gfD% 
stale, and it dies of itself. 'In the first heat of prejudice, 
innocence itself has often fallen a victim to popular clamour. 
If Piso, at the head of an army, stood at bay with his enemies, 
new emergencies, which no wisdom could foresee, might un¬ 
expectedly assist his cause. Why shoulc} he hasten to Ihe 
capital? Was it his interest to enter Rome with Agrippina 
bearing the urn of Germanicus ? Did mean, unheard aiiid 
undefended, to try the effect of female lamentation, or to be 
hurried to execution by the fury of a licentious rabble ? Livia, 
it is true, is of your party, and Tiberius will favour ydu ; but 
both will act in secret: and, in fact, none will grieve for 
Germanicus with so much ostentation of sorrow, as they who, 
in their hearts, rejoice at the iievent.” 
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LXXVIIJ. The turbulent*genius of Piso was easily satisfied 
'with this reasoning. Hi despatchet^ letters to TibeAus, 
charging Germanicus with pride and luxjjry; and further com- 
plainW, that, with vidws of ambition, he had driven out of 
Syria rae lawful governor, duly appoiiited by the emperor. 
That governor, he added* would now resume the command ; 
and, by a faithful discharge of so impogant a frust, demonstrate 
his zeal for the public service. Thus determined, he ordered 
Pomitius to sail for Syria; keeping as much as possible in the 
open sea, withddt touching at arty of the islands, or approach¬ 
ing too near to the mainland. Meanwhile, deserters crowded 
in from all quarters. Piso formed them into companies; he 
arfliied the lowest followers of the army, and with this hasty 
levy embarked for the continent. He had not long been 
landed, when a body of recruits, marching to the legions in 
Syria, fell in his way. He drew them over to his party, and 
by circular letters demanded succours from the petty kings of 
Cilicia. The younger Pisc^ though he had objected to the 
measure, was not irwctive in his father’s service. 

LXXIX. Piso’s fleet, and that which conveyed Agrippina, 
met near the^coast of Lycia and Pamphilia. They beheld 
each other with^aniijnosity. Both parties were eager to come 
to action; but they passed each other, content with throwing 
out reproaches and op^obrious language. Vibius Marsus 
summoned Piso “ to appear at Rome, and stand his trial.” 
Piso answered with derision, “ that he would be sure to attend, 
whei>the praetor, vested with jurisdiction in matters of poison, 
had cited the parties, and appointed a day.” Meanwhile 
Domitius, who had landed at Laodicea, in the province of 
Syria, advanced towards the winter quarters of the# sixth 
!e^n; expecting, in that corps, to find the minds of the men 
ripe for mutiny^a/id desertion. *By the vigilance of Pacuvius, 
who commanded in those parts, the attempt was frustrated. 
Sentius, by letters td Piso, complained of these proceedings ; 
at the same tiilie warning him neither to corrupt the army, nor 
<iisturb fhe peace ♦•of, the province. His next care vfeis to 
draught from the legions all such soldiers as were known to be 
attached to Germanicus, or adverse to his enemies. He 
represented the attempts of Piso as an invasion of the 
imperial dignity, and a war against the commonwealth. 
Having excited the ardour of his men, he marched into 
Cilicia, prepared to decide the dispute by force of arms. 

LXXX. Piso^ound himself pressed on every side, and yet 
was determined not to abandon%is enterprise. He seized a 
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Stronghold in Cilicia, called the castle of Celendris. With a 
body of deserters, incorporated with the recruits'lately inter* 
cepted, and the auxuiaries sen^ by the kings of Cilicia, he 
threw himself into the place, jesolved to hold out to the last. 
To his forces he adde^ his own Slaves, and those of Pltncina, 
forming altogether a number equa>to a legion. To excite 
their courage, Hb conmlained aloud that he, the governor 
appointed by Tiberius, was driven out of the province, not by 
the legioys, for they invited him to return, but by Sentius, who, 
with the spectous colour of public motives, vAthished over his 
own private animosity. He told his troops, that they had 
only to show themselves in force, and the affair would be 
decided. The soldiers of the adverse party, at the sight of Pi^o, 
whom they hailed the father of the legions, would lay down 
their arms, and submit to the man who not only had justice on 
his side, but, if necessary, courage and resolution to maintain 
his rights. Having thus exhorted his people, he drew them 
out before the walls of the castle, on the summit of a craggy 
hill. The place was everywhere else surrounded by the sea. 
The veterans, under Sentius, advanced iif regular otder. A 
body of reserve followed to support them. On^ne side were 
seen skill and bravery: on the other, nothing but the advan¬ 
tage of the ground; no courage to incite; no hope to animate ; 
and no warlike weapons, but only such rustic tools’hs the men 
were able to snatch up in the first tumult of a dangerous enter¬ 
prise. An engagement followed; but the victory was no« 
longer in suspense, than while the Romans were employed in 
forcing their way up the ascent of the hill. The steep being 
surmounted, the Cilicians fled for shelter to their fortifications. 

LXJXI. The fleet under the command of Sentius lay at 
anchor under the walls of Celendris. Piso made a sally, wftli 
intent to seize the ships. Beifig repulsed, he showed himself 
before the works of the castle; he complained of cruel 
injustice, and tried by the force of pathetic language to soften 
the legions in his favour; he called upon individuals by name, 
and ample promises hoped to rais§ a,spirit of Sedition, 
His success was such, that ^an eagle-bearer of the sixth legion 
deserted to him with his standard. Sentius resolved to carr^ 
the place by assault. The signal for the charge was given; 
scaling-ladders were advanced to the walls; the foremost in 
courage began to mount to the stop of the works; wflile an 
incessant volley of darts, and stones, and flaming brands, was 
poured in upon the garrison. Piso desired to capitulate. He 
offered to lay down his arms,4upon condition that he should 
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remain in tlje castle till the* emperor’s pleasure touching the 
gevernment ©f the provin(?e should be f nally declared. The 
proposition was rejected. Scntius allowed him safe-conduct 
to Italy, and shipping'for his jiassage; no other terms were 
granted. * « 

LXXXII. The indisp(^ition of Germanicus was known at 
Rome some time before his death. TJJie news, like all distant 
intelligence, increased every moment, and bad was made 
worse by exaggeration. Grief and loud conjplaints filled 
every quarter of the city. “Was it for this, that Germanicus 
was sent to distant regions? For this, was the province of 
Syria as.signed to Piso? This is the consequence of private 
interviews between Livia and Plancina! When Drusus, the 
father of Germanicus, died, it was observed by men of re¬ 
flection, and observed with truth, that if the son of a despotic 
prince is the friend of civil liberty, his father never forgives 
his virtues. It was for this that Drusus and Germanicus were 
snatched away from the ]^man people. They intended to 
restore the old coi^titution, and they perished in the cause.” 
Such were the sentiments that prevailed at Rome. The fatal 
news at lengtjj arrived. In that moment the passions of men 
knew no bounds. .Without waiting for an edict of the magis¬ 
trates, or a decree of the senate, a cessation of all business 
took place; the courts ^f justice were deserted; houses were 
shut up; shrieks and groans burst out, and at intervals a 
deep and awful silence followed. 

A»general mourning covered the face of the city. The 
exterior forms of grief were observed, but the anguish of the 
heart surpassed all outward show. It happened, before Ger- 
inanicus expired, that certain traders from Syria arrwed at 
Rome with favourable accounts. What was wished was easily 
believed. The,news spread l^ith rapidity; he who heard 
imperfectly made his report with additions; others did the 
same; and thus thh story went on, gathering strength from 
mputh to mdhth, and diffusing universal joy. The populace 
ran wil(? through ^the streets: they threw open the ^tes of 
the temples; night came on; the hurry still continued; asser- 
flon grew more confident in the dark, and ciedulity listened 
with a greedy ear. Tiberius saw the delusion, but calmly 
left it to its own futility. Time disclosed the truth; the 
people renewed their sorrow with redoubled violence, as if 
the prihee had been torn from them a second time. 

LXXXIII. •The senate met to decree honours to his 
memory. Friendship put itself to the stretch, and men of 
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talents exhausted their invention.* It was voted tljat the name 
of feermanicus should be inserted’in the Salian Hymn/ that 
a curule chair, adorn^ with a civic crown, should be placed 
in the college of Augustan priests; tliat his statue, wrought 
in ivory, should be carried in the procession of the Circensian 
games; and tha{ the vacancy made* by his death in the list 
of flamens and augurs, |ihould be filled from the Julian family 
only. Triumphal arches were ordered to be erected at Rome, 
on the Rhine, and Mount Amanus at Syria, with inscriptions 
setting forth the splendour of'his actions, ancf, *n direct terms, 
declaring that he died in the service of his country. At 
Antioch, where his remains were burned, a mausoleum was 
ordered; and at Epidaphne, where he died, a tribunal^'^in 
honour of his memory. Of the several statues, and the places 
where they were to be worshipped, it would be difficult to 
give a regular catalogue. It was further proposed that a 
shield of pure gold, exceeding the ordinary size, should be 
dedicated to him in the place plotted to orators of distin¬ 
guished eloquence. Tiberius overruled t^e motion, declaring 
his intention to order one of the common size, and usual 
metal. Superior rank, he said, did not confe^ superior elo¬ 
quence. A place among the great writers of antiquity 
would be sufficient honour. The equestrian order came to 
a resolution, that the troop called^ the, youthful squadron 
should for the future take its name from Germanicus; and 
that his image should be carried at the head of their annual 
cavalcade on the ides of July. Of these several institiitions, 
many are still subsisting; some fell into disuse; and others, 
by length of time, have been abolished. 

LXKXIV. While the tears of the public still flowed Jor 
Germanicus, Livia, the sister of that prince, and the wife* of 
Drusus, w^as delivered of two* sons at a birtb* In families of 
inferior rank, events of this kind are rare, and always matter 
of joy. Tiberius was transported beyond measure. He had 
the vanity to boast before the senate, that so sitigular a bless¬ 
ing hSd never happened to any Roman oi equal dimity. It 
was the policy of that subtle spirit to extract from every 
occurrence, and even from chance, soi^ething that tended ?b 
his own glory. The people, however, did not sympathise 
with the emperor. They saw, with regret, the family of 

1 The Salian priests, called Salii from salire, were instituted by Numa. 
They were twelve m number; all dedicated to the worship of Maks, the God 
of War, whom they celebiated, with song and dance, infL solemn procession 
through the streets of Rome. 
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Drusus increasing, and that «>f Germanicus in danger of being 
eclipsed. * f , * 

LXXXV. In the course of “this year, several decrees against 
the li<^ntiousness of female ^manners passed the senate. It 
was ordained by a law, that no woman whose grandfather, 
father, or husband was i Roman knight, sljould be allowed 
to make her person venal. The pr§j9igacy of Vistilia, de¬ 
scended from a father of prsetorian rank, gave rise to this regu¬ 
lation. She presented herself before the aediles, and in form 
made a public ^irofession of le-^dness,^ according to the rule 
established in ancient times, when women, registered as 
harlots by the magistrate, had the privilege of leading a life 
oflldebauchery. The principle of that law was, that thd very 
act of professing the character of a prostitute would be a 
punishment, and perhaps operate as a restraint. Titidius 
Labeo, the husband of Vistilia, was cited to assign a reason 
why so abandoned a woman had not been brought to condign 
punishment. To exculpat^himself, he alleged, that the sixty 
days 2 allowed by la^ for the consultations necessary in matters 
of that nature, were not elapsed. Satisfied with the answer, 
the fathers tl^pught it sufficient to proceed against the adul¬ 
teress. She was banished to the isle of Seriphos. The 
Egyptian and Jewish ceremonies were the next subject of 
debate. By a deciiee oir the senate, four thousand of that 
description, the descendants of enfranchised slaves, all in¬ 
fected with foreigp superstition, and of age to cari^ arms, 
were^iiransported to the island of Sardinia, to make war upon 
the freebooters, who plundered the inhabitants, and ravaged 
the country. If the whole number died in that unwholesome 
climate, the loss, it was said, would be of no kind of moment, 
fhe remaining sectaries were ordered, at a certain day, to 
depart out of Itjily, unless befSre that time they renounced 
their impious worship. 

LXXXVI. The choice of a vestal virgin, in the room of 
Oc^pia, who h^d been, with the greatest sanctity of manners, 
presidenf of the order during the space of fifty-seventy ears, 
was by Tiberius referred to the senate. Fonteius Agrippa 
aftd Domitius Pollio*made each of them an offer of his 

1 Women of inferior rank were allowed, in ancient times, to exempt them- . 
selves fram the penalties of the law, by entering thcm^lves as prostitutes in 
the register of the ^Ediles. Suetonius says it began in the reign of Tiberius; 
but, if w# believe Tacitus, the meaning must be. that the custom was then, 
for the first time, a^pted by women of illustrious birth. 

- .2 By the Jtuia de AduUtriis, sixty days from the commi^on of the 

crime were allowed to the husband to prepare for the prosecution. 
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daughter. The emperor commeisded their zeal fqr the public 
service. The daughter of Pollio wias preferred. Her mother 
had never known bu^, one husllrand, and, still continuing to ' 
live with him, gave an example of conjugal fidelity; whereas 
the divorce of Agrippa was considered as a blemish Sn the 
family. That reason, and that onlyi determined the present 
choice. The repulse ,^pf the disappointed candidate was 
softened by a present of a million sesterces,^ granted by 
Tiberius.. ^ 

LXXXVII. To appease the clamours of th^ people about 
the exorbitant price of com, the sum to be paid by the 
purchaser was ascertained, Tiberius undertaking to grant a 
bounty of two sesterces on the measure,® as an encouragement 
to the vendor. ,On this, as on former occasions, he refused 
the title of Father of his Country. He even censured, 
with a degree of asperi^, the zeal of those who gave him the 
appellation of Lord and Master, and wanted to dignify his 
administration with the epithet o^ Divine. In this manner, 
eloquence was. confined within narrow ^mits. What topic 
could be safely handled? The emperor was the enemy of 
civil liberty, and he detested flattery. 

LXXXyill. In the memoirs of some .of the senators of 
that day, and also in the works of contemporary writers, 
mention, I find, is made of letters frdin Adgandestrius, prince 
of the Cattians, which were read in the senate. They con¬ 
tained* % proposal to despatch Arniinius, provided poison for 
that purpose were sent from Rome. The answer was magni¬ 
ficent : the German was told that the Roman people were in 
the habit of waging war, not by fraud and covert stratagem, 
but sword in hand, and in the field of battle. In this in¬ 
stance, Tiberius vied with the generals , of ancient Rome, wlio 
with scorn rejected the sch^e of poisoning Pyrrhus, apd 
even delivered the traitor who harboured that base design. 

Arminius, however, did not long survive. The Roman 
army being withdrawn from Germany, and -' Marobodups 
ruined;\he had the ambition to aim at .the sovereigti power. 
The independent spirit of his countrymen declared against 
him. A civil war ensued. Arminius /ought with alternate 
vicissitude? of fortune, and fell at last by the treachery of 
his own relations: a man of warlike genius, an€i beyond all 
question, the deliverer of Germany. He had not, like the 
kings and generals of a former day, the iiflancy of ^Rome to , 
cope with: he had to struggle with a ^eat and flourishing 
1 Viz., about ;^8ooo. • Roughly, 4 d! 
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empire; he ^attacked the Romans in the meridian of their 
^ glhry. He stood at bay fo^ a number of| years with equivocal 
success; sometimes victorious, often defeated, but in the 
issue the war still ^inconc^u^ed. He died at the age of 
thirty-seven, after twelve years of fam^. and power. In the 
rude poetry of the Barbafians, his name is celebrated to this 
hour; unknown indeed to the annalists of Greece, who em¬ 
bellish nothing but their own story. Even among the 
Romans, the character of this illustrious chief hasynet with 
little justice, abs'orbed as the people are in their veneration 
of antiquity, while, to the virtue of their own times, they 
remain insensible and incurious. 
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, These transactions include three y^rs. 


Year^ of Rome. Of ChrLt. 
773 20 

. 774 21 

775 23 


Consuls. , 

M. Valerius Messalafc. Aurelius Cotta. 
Tiberius, 4ih time ; Drusus, his son, 2nd time. 
D. Haterius Agrippa, C. Sulpicilil Galb|. 


L Agrippina pursued her voyage without interrftission. 
Neither the rigour of the winter,^ nor the rotgh navigatioa^ 


1 A.D. 20. 
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in that season of the yean «could alter her resolution. She 

« afHved at the island of Corcyra, opposite to the coast' of 
Calabria. At that plajpe she Remained d few days, to appease 
the a^ations of a inind pits^ccd to the quick, and not yet 
taught m the school of affliction to subnSSt with patience. The 
hews of her arrival sp^ading far and wijiJe, the intimate 
CHends of the family, and most of*} the offlcers who had 
served under Germanicus, with a number of strangers from 
the municipal tp>wns, some to pay their court; others, carried 
along with the current, pressed forward in crowds to the 
city of Brundusium, the nearest and most convenient port. 
A% soon as the fleet came in sight of the harbour, the 1 sea- 
coast, the walls of the city, the tops of houses, and every 
place that gave even a distant view, were crowded with 
spectators. Compassion throbbed in every breast. In the 
hurry of their first emotions, men knew not what part to 
act: should they receive her with acclamations? or would 
silence best suit the occasion? Nothing was settled.* The 
fleet entered the hrrbour, not with the alacrity usual among 
mariners, but with a slow and solemn sound of the oar, 
impressing deeper melancholy on every heart 

Agrippina came ^ forth, leading two of her children, with 
the urn of Germanicu^ in her hand, and her byes stead¬ 
fastly fixed upon that precious object. A general groan 
was heard. Men and women, relations and strangers, all 
joined in one promiscuous scene’ of sorrow, varied ^niy by 
the tohtrast between the attendants of Agrippina, and those 
who npw received the first impression. The former appeared 
with a languid air; while the latter, yielding to the sensa- 
.*ion of the moment, broke out with all the vehemmee of 
recent grief. 

# IL Tiberius had ordered to Brundusium two praetorian 
cohorts. The magistrates of Calabria, Apulia, and Cam¬ 
pania, had it in command to pay every mark of honour to 
the me^pory of the emperor's sonj^ The^um was borne on 
the shoulders of the centurions and tribunes; preceded*t>y the 
colours, not displayed with military pomp, but drooping in 
border, with all tht negligence of grief. The fasces were 
inverted. In the colonies through which they passed, the 
populece hf Inourning, and the knights in theit purple robes, 
threw into the flames rich perfumes, spices, and garments, 
with other funeral c^erings, according to the ability of the 
place. pven Vrom distant towns the people, came in crowds 
to meet the procession: they presented yicthns; they erected 
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altars to the gods of departed souls, and by their lamenta- 
tiohs marked their isense of the* public calamity. Drustis 
advanced as far as |Terracinaf accompanied by Claudius, 
the brother of Germanicus, ^and the* children ^ of the de¬ 
ceased prince that had been left at Rome. The consuls, 
Marcus Valerius Messala, and MaVcus Aurelius Cotta, who 
a little before had entered on their magistracy, with thp 
whole senate, and a numerous body of citizens, went out 
to meet jthe pelancholy train. The road was crowded; no 
order kept, no regular procession; they w^hed, and wept, 
as inclination prompted. Flattery had no share in the 
business; where the court rejoiced in secret, men could 
not weep themselves into favour. Tiberius indeed dis¬ 
sembled, but he could not deceive. Through the thin 
disguise the malignant heart was seen. 

III. Neither the emperor nor his mother appeared in 
public. They imagined, perhaps, that to be seen in a state 
of affliction, might derogate fr^m their dignity; or, the 
better reason was, that a number of prying eyes might un¬ 
mask their inmost sentiments. It does not appear, either 
in the historians of the time, or in the public Journals, that 
Antonia, the mother of Germanicus, took any part in the 
funeral ceremony. Agrippina, Drusus, Claudius, and the 
rest of the princess relations, are roistered by name: but 
of Antonia no mention is made. She was probably hin¬ 
dered from attending by want of health, or the sensibility 
of a mother might be unequal to so severe a trial.® To 
speak my own opinion, I am inclined to believe that nothing 
but the emperor and his mother could restrain her from the 
last hliman office to her son. If all three absented them- 
selves, equal affliction might be inferred; and the uncle 
and grandmother might be Supposed to fipd a precedent 
in the conduct of the mother. 

IV. The day on which the remains of Germanicus were 
deposited in the ,|omb of Augustus ^ was rdtnarkable fpr 
sorrovP in various shapes. A deep and* mournful* silence 
prevailed, as if Rome was become a desert; and at inter¬ 
vals the general groan of a distracted multitude broke fort!f 
at once. The streets were crowded; the Field of Mars 
glittered with torches; the soldiers were under arms; the 
magistrates appeared without the ensigns of their autiiority; 
and the people stood ranged in their several tribe^. All, 

* These were Nero and Drusus. Agrippina and ^rusilla. 
s In the Campus Martius. 

VOL. I. • E 
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wkh one Voice, despaired of«the commotiweaUh; the^ spoke 
tbeir miods without resenre, in the aguish of their hearts 
forgettii^ the master ^ that ^reigned ©ijta: them: Nothing, 
howevsaf/. touched TibeHus so near, as the decided affection 
of the ^people for Agrippina," who was^stj^led the ornament 
of her <^^try,' the onlj^'blopd of Angusti|s, and the last 
npaining vinodel of ancient mannars. ^^v With^'hands upraised, 
me peo^e mvoked the gods, imploring/them to protect 
the childmn of Germaniciis from the malice pf pernicious 
enemies. ' • -. ' ' " ;i 

V. There were at that time men of reflection who thought 
the whole of the ceremony short of that funeral pomp Which 
thSoccaskin required. The magnificence displayed in honour 
of Drusus,father of Germanicu^ was put in contrast 
to the present frugality. Augustus, in the depth of winter, 
went as fat as Ticinum to meet the body; and^ never quitting 
it afterwards, entered the city in the public procession. The 
bier was decorated with thi^ images of the Qaudian and the 
Hvian families: te^rs were shed in the forum; a funeral 
oration was delivered from the rostrum; and every honour, 
as well of ancient as of modem invention, was Oflered to 


the memory of the deceased. How different was the case 
at present! Even the distinctions usually granted to persons 
of iUustnotts rank, were refused to Germaiiicus. The body 
was committed to the funeral pile in a foreign land; that 
was an act of necessity; but^ to compensate for the first 
deficbsn^, too much could not be done. One day’s journey 
was all^ntM a brother performed; The uficle did not so 
much W go to, the city gate. Where now the usage of 
aiicient jdmes ? Where the bed on which idie image ^ the 
de^sed lAy in state? Where the' verses in honour of de- 
,parted virtue ? vWhere the fufteral panegyric, and the tear 
that embalms the dead? If reat tears were not ready to 


gush, where, at least, were the forms of grief? and where 
thp dei^ncy Bf pretended .sorrow ? ^ p 

VI. 'nberius was not ignorant of what passed. To appease 


tipe murmurs of the people, he issued a proclamation, in 
^ich it was observed, *^that eminent men had at vi^us 
times fallen in tiie service of th«i|jjt;COtaibf^^^ l^boug|^ none 
wCre §0 sincerely lamented as Gjkmanicus. Thd regret 
shown on the present occasion, did honour to the virtue 
ot the‘^people, and the imperial^ dignity | but gnef mpst 
have its pputids. That which might be proper in private 
families, or in petty, stafes, would ifl become the grandeur 
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of a people who gave laws to the worl<i Recent affliction 
miftt have its course. The. heak overflows, and in th&t 
discharge finds ks b^t relief. €t was now time to act with 
fortitude. Julius Ceesar^ los* |in cMify daughter j At^gu^tus 
saw his grandsons piematurely snatched away ^ but dieir 
grief was inward- only.;, ^hey borfl the stroke of affliction 
with silent dignity. X%^he authority of ancieitt times wer^ 
requisite, conjunctures might he mentioned, in w'hich the 
Roman peop|e saw, with unshaken constan<^, the loss of 
their generals, the overthroif^ of their armies, and the de¬ 
struction of the noblest families. Whatever may be the 
fate of noble families^ the commonwealth is immortal, 
all resume their former occupations; and, since the Meg^* 
lensian games were ^near at hand, let the diversions of the 
season assuage the sorrow.” 

VII. The vacation - h?om public business was now con¬ 
cluded. The . people i^umed to their ordinary functions, 
and Drusus Set out for the army jp Illyricum. At Rome^ in 
the meantime; all were impatient to se^ Piso brought to 
justice. That an ofleilder of such magnitude should be 
suffered to roam at %ge through the delightful regions of 
Asia and Achaia, roused the general indignation. By such 
contumacy tho law was.eluded, and the evidence was growing 
weaker every day* The fact^ was, Martina, that notorious 
dealer in poison, whom Sentius, as has been mentioned, 
ordered to be conveyed to Rome, died suddenly at Brun- 
dusium. Poison was.said to have been found ip the tangles 
of her hair, but no trace of suicide appeared on any part of 
her body. 

vni. Piso, taking his measures in time, sent his son to« 
Rome with instrucdOiis to pipiossess the emperor in his 
favour. He went himself to Jfeek an interview with Drusus; , 
persuaded that he should And; the prince not so much exas* 
perated at the loss of ijt 'hroth«:, as pleased with an event that 
delivered him from a rival. The son arrived at^Rome* 
Tiberiil^ to show that nothing was prejudged, gave the youth 
a gracious reception; adding the presents usually bestowed 
on p^sons of rai^ on their'return the province^ 

Drusini jaw the elder j^iso, apd frankly told him that if 
what was^ rumoured abroad appeared to be founded in^truth, 
the charge demanded 1^ keenest resentment; but he rather 
hoped to And the whok; unsupported by |>roof, that nT> man 
might deserve to suffer for the. death of Getnfenicus. This 
^ Julia was the daughl^ of Julius Caesar l^his wife Cornelia. 
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answer was given in public; no private audience was admitted. 
The prince, it was generally believed, ^ad his lesson frdm 
Tiberius; it being improbable that a yo^g man of a free and 
open disposition, unhackneyed ki the ways of business, could 
have acted with that guarded reserve whieh marked the veteran 
in politics. ^ 

IX. Piso crossed the Gulf of Dali^atia,^ *and, leaving his 
ships at Ancona, went forward to Picenum. From that place 
he pursued his^ journey on the Flaminian road^ and on his 
way met a legion marching from* Pannonia to Rome, ir< order 
to proceed from thence to serve in Africa. This incidt j^t was 
variously canvassed by the people. A criminal, it was said, 
presumes to join the soldiers on their march, and even, way¬ 
lays them at their quarters, to curry favour with his military 
friends. Piso heard of these complaints, and, to avoid sus¬ 
picion, or because it is the nature of guilt to be alwa)s 
wavering and irresolute, at Narni he embarked on the Nar, 
and, sailing down the Tib^, landed on the Field of Mars, 
near the tomb of,the Caesars. This was another cause of 
popular discontent; in open day, amidst a crowd of spec¬ 
tators, he and, wife Plancina made their appearance; the 
former surrounded ,by a tribe of clients, and the latter by a 
train of female attendants; all with an air of gaiety, bold, erect, 
and confident. Piso’s Hbuse overlooked the forum; prepara¬ 
tions were made for a sumptuous entertainment; the scene 
was adorned ‘with splendid decorations; and, from the nature 
of the situation, nothing could remain a secret. The whole 
was exposed to the public eye. 

X. On the following day Fulcinius Trio exhibited an accu¬ 
sation before the consuls. To this proceeding Viiellius, 
Veranius, and others, who had attended Germanicus into 
Asia, made stroc^ objections;Tdleging, that Trio had not so 
much as a colour to entitle him to the conduct of the prosecu¬ 
tion. As to themselves, they did not mean to stand forth as 
aqpusers; bd% they had the last commands of Germanicus, 
and to tfte facts within their knowledge intended to appear as 
witnesses. Trio waived his pretensions, but still claimed a 
fight to prosecute for fcrmer misdemeanours. That liberty was 
allowed. Application was made to the emperor, that the 
cause might be heard before himself. The request was 
perfec&y agreeable to the accused party, who was not to learn 
that the senate and the people were prejudiced against him. 
Tiberius, he kflew, was firm enough to resist popular clamour; 

^ Now the Gtilf of Venice. 
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and, in conjunction with Livia, had acted an underhand part 
in *the business. Besides this, the truth he thought would he 
better investigated lisfore a single judge, than in a mixed 
assembly, where intrigue and party ^olence too often pre¬ 
vailed. Tiberius, however, saw the importance of the cause, 
and felt the imputations thrown out Against himself. To avoid 
a situation so nice an^^ifficult, he consented to hear, in the 
presence of a few select friends, the heads of the charge, with 
the answers of the defendant; and then referred the whole to 
the consideration of the senate. 

XI. During these transactions, Drusus returned from 
Illyricura. For the captivity of Maroboduus, and the pros¬ 
perous events of the preceding summer, an ovation had been 
decreed by the senate; but he chose to postpone that honour, 
and entered the city as a private man. Piso moved that 
Titus Arruntius, T. Vinicius, Asinius Gallus, .^seminus 
Marcell us, and Sextus Pompeius, might be assigned as advo¬ 
cates to defend his cause. Und^r. different pretexts they all 
excused themselves; and in their roonj, Marcus Lepidus, 
Lucius Piso, and Livineius Regulus, were appointed. The 
whole city was big with expectation. It remained to be seen 
how far the friends of Germanicus would act with firmness; 
what resources Piso had left; and whether Tiberius would 
speak his mind, or continue, as usualj dark and impenetrable. 
No juncture had ever occurred in which the people were so 
warmly interested; none, when in private d^course, men 
made such bitter reflections; and none, when suspiciom har¬ 
boured such gloomy apprehensions. 

XII. At the next meeting of the senate, Tiberius, in a 
preniiidjtated speech, explained his sentiments. “Piso,” he 
observed, “had been the friend and chosen lieutenanf of 
Augustus; and was lately naihed, with the approbation of the 
senate, to assist Germanicus in the administration of the eastern 
provinces. Whether, in that station, he had made it his business, 
by arrogance and a contentious spirit, to exasperate the prince *, 
whethflr he rejoiced at his death; and,, above all, whether he 
was accessory to it; wete questions that called for a strict, but 
fair inquiry. If he, who was only seoond iii command, ef- 
ceeded the limits of his commission, regardless of the fluty 
which he owed to his superior officer; if he beheld the death 
of Germanicus, and the loss which I have suflereS, with 
unnatural, with fell delight; from that moment he becomes 
the object of my fixed aversion. I forbid hifh to enter my 
palace; he is my own personal enemy. But the emperor 
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must not revenge the private tjuairels of Tiberius. ^ Should 
tthirder be brought home to him, a crime of that magnitude, 
which in the Oase of the cnean^t citizen calls aloud for 
vengeance, is not to fce foigjven i it will be yours; conscript 
fathers, teadmmister consolation to the children of Germani- 
cus; it will be yotirs t(f assuage the, Sorrows of an afflicted 
father, and a grandmother overwhelm^ with*grief. 

'**In the course of the inquiry, it mil be material to know 
whether Piso endeavoured, with a seditious spirit, to incite the 
army to a revoft. Did be try by sinister arts to sednlice the 
afflections of the soldiers ? Was his sword drawn to recover 
possession of the province? Are these things true, or are 
they the mere suggestions of the prosecutors, with inttent to 
aggravate the ‘charge ?' Their zeal, it miust ’ be pwnei has 
been intemperate. By laymg the body nakfed at Antioch, and 
ejtposing it to public view, what good end could be answered? 
Why were foreign nations alarmed with a report of poison, 
when the fact is sti# probleg^atical, and remains to be tried ? I 
lament the loss of fny son, and shall ever lament it: but, not¬ 
withstanding all my feelings, it ,is competent to th^ defendant 
to repel the c^harge ; he is at liberty to bring forward whatever 
may tend to establish his innocence, and even' to arraign the 
conduct of Germaniciis. if any blame can be imputed to him. 
It is not for me to abri^e any part of the 'defence. My affec¬ 
tions, it is true, are interwoven with the cause i but you will 
not, for thatfreason, take imputations' for ^ilt, nor allegations 
for «onclusive proof. And since either the ties of consan¬ 
guinity, or motives of friendship, have engaged able advocates 
to patronise the party accused, let them exert: their zeal, their 
^talents, apd their eloquence. In the same manner I^exhort 
the prosecutors: let them act with the same constancy, with 
equal ardour. .The only distiifction which the prerogative of 
the prince can ‘ grani^ Is; that the cause shall be tried in this 
court, and hot in the forum ^ pihSehce of the senate, 

npt before tl4e common tributtsuSi: In all things else let the 
forms ot. law be observed.' The tears of Diu^us, and fcy own 
affliction, are for^gn to the questicm: let man regard our 
mter^; throsi*‘it but«of the case,.and discaid’from your minds 
the little Calumnies that glan^fe ,-at<myis4ff.^ 

XI|I. Two days were allowed foodie prosecutors to support 
their charg^ six to prepare the defence, and three for hearing 
it Ffildnius Trio b^an. The ground he took was the 
avarice and fyranny, with which Piso conducted himself, 
during his admMistratiDn iri Spain. This was startmg from a 
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period too remote. Though convicted on tluit point, the 
defendant neught still repel the present charge ;; axid,^/ if ac¬ 
quitted, he might guUty of Jhigber cnmea^> j^uldnius was 
followed by ,Scryfle«& Veranigs^and 'WtelUuS:; all three vert¬ 
ing themselves withi^qual ae3j;,but the latter superior 
eloquence. The points; insisted . Upon were-t»**'l^at Piso, 
incited by mllce l^^ermanicus, and his own ambitious 
views, diffused a s^iif of licentiousness through the Roman 
army. He corrupted. the soldiery, and suffered the allies of 
Rome to be, plundered with impunity, lif *conseque]ice of 
those pernicious practices, the vile and prodigete hailed him 
Father of the lI^EordHS. But his' condtmt was hostile to all 
good men, aiiid more directly |o the fiiertds,^pf 6ermanipus. 
To fill the measure of’his iniquigr, he had recourse tO'magic 
arts, and the. prince;was deStrO)d6 by poison.: Piso and his 
wife Plancina;w®re kfiown to have assisted in superstitious 
rites and impious, sacrifice^ And yet the prisoner did not 
stop there,: he was guilty of relijllion; he appeared in ^pms 
against the state; and>f before he could 1^ brought to justice 
as a citizen, he was conquered as an enen7y«” 

XIV. The defence in every article, except that which related 
to the crime Af poison, was weak and ineffectual!. The charge 
of debauching the soldiers by bribery, the rapacity of his 
creatures, and the insults offered toP Germanicus, were stub¬ 
born facts, and could not be denied. The crime of poisoning 
seemed to be sufficiently answered. It was <^ft, on weak 
ground by the managers of the prosecution. All they l|ad to 
urge in support of that article, was a bare allegation, that\Piso, 
at an entettaimnent given by Germanicus, being; placed on a 
coucl^ above the ptince, had contrived, with ,hi$ own hands, to 
mingle poison with the.victuals An attempt pf the kind, in 
the midst of servants riot his*own, under thq eye of numbers, 
and in the very presence of Germanicus, seemed imiwobable, 
and indeed absurd. To refute it altogether,, Fiso made a 
tender of his slaves to be questioned on the radk, demand^g, 
at thft same time, that the. domestic^ of Germanicus, who 
waited that day at table, should undergo the. like examination. 
But nothing made, an impression on th§ judges. . .For different 
reasons they were all implacable; Tiberius, on account of the 
war levied in Syria; the senators, from.a full persuasion that 
treachery had a hat^ the of G^rtnanicus. A^motlon 
was made for the piJoduction’of all letters writteif to the 
criminal by Tiberiti^ and Livia. This was^ opposed with 
vehemence^ not only by Piso, but also by the emperor. The 
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damouTs of the populace, who surrounded the senate-house, 
were heard within doors. The cry wa», if Piso escaped‘by 
the judgment of the fathers, he should dite by the hands of the 
people.' They had already seised his statues, and, in their 
fury, dragged them to the *^place of «xecution called the 
Oemoniae,^ with intent tb break them into^ fragments. By 
order of Tiberius they were rescued on| of their hands. Piso 
was conveyed home in a Utter, guarded by a tribune of the 
praetorian bands: but whether that officer was sent to protect 
him from the pbpulace, or to sae justice executed, was ileft to 
conjecture and v^;ue report. 

XV. Plancina, no less than' her husband, was an bbject 
of ^public detestation; but, protected by court favours she 
vras thought to be out of the reach of her enemies. What 
Tiberius would do was uncertain. While she supposed her¬ 
self involved in the fate of Piso, without a gleam of better 
hope, her language was that of a woman willing to share 
all chances with her husl^nd, and, if he was doomed to 
fall, determined to ^perish with him. Having, in the mean¬ 
time, by the interest of Livia, obtained her pardon, she began 
to change he^ tone, and pursue a separate interest Finding 
himself thus abandoned, Piso despaired of his cause. Without 
further struggle, he intended to resign himself to his fate; but, 
by the advice of his son!;, he resumed his courage, and once 
more appeared before the senate. The prosecution was re¬ 
newed with vigour; the fathers spoke in terms of acrimony; 
everjifhing was adverse; and the prisoner plainly saw that 
his fate was decided. In this distress, nothing affected him 
so deeply as the behaviour of Tiberius, who sat in sullen 
silence, neither provoked to anger nor softened by.com- 
pasMon, with his usual art stifling every emotion of the 
heart. Piso was. conducted bSck to his house. He there 
wrote a few lines, in appearance preparing his defence for 
the ensuing day, and having sealed the paper, delivered it 
to^one of his^^freedmen. The usual attentions to his person 
tilled up* his time,•till, at a late hour of the night, hi§ wife 
having left the room, he ordered the door to be made fast. 

the morning he was found dead; his throat cut, and 
his sword lying near him on the ground. 

XVI. I remember to have heard-- from men advanced in 

years, that a bundle of papers, not produced at the trial, 
*> • ■ 

1 The Gem&nia ^ala were a flight of steps at the bottom of the Capitoline 
Httl, where the homes of malefactors were ^jmosed, and then dragged by a 
hook fixed in the throat, and thrown into the Tiber. 
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was often seen in the hands* of Piso, containing, as his 
friends attested, the letters of Tiberius, full of instructions 
hostile to Germaniqiis. ThesQ documents would have trans¬ 
ferred the guilt to the emperor; but, by the delusive promises 
of Sejanus, they were all suppressed. It was also confidently 
said that Piso did not lay violent Stands on himself, but died 
by the stroke bf an jssassin. For the truth of these asser¬ 
tions I do not mean to be answerable; 1 state the facts as 
I heard them related by men with whom I conversed in my 
youth; and 1|ie anecdotes^ of such men*1hay be deemed 
worthy of attention. 

Tiberius attended the next meeting of the senate. He 
there complained, with seeming anxiety, that the death of 
Piso was intended to reflect dishonour on himself. He 
sent for the freedman, who had received the paper sealed 
up, as already stated, and inquired particularly about his 
master: how he passed the last of his days ? and what 
happened in the course of the night? The man answered 
in some instances with caution, and in others off his guard. 
The emperor produced Piso’s letter, and 1:ead it to the senate. 
It was nearly in the following words: “ Oppressed by the 
malice of my enemies, and falling undqr a load of imputed 
guilt, without a friend to espouse the truth, or shelter in¬ 
nocence, I call the immortal gods *10 witness, that to you, 
Caesar, I have, through life, preserved my faith inviolate. 
For your mother I have ever felt the sincerest veneration. 
I conjure you both to take my sons under your protection. 
Cneius Piso is innocent. Nothing that happened in Asia 
can be imputed to him, since he remained, during the 
whole time, at Rome. His brother Marcus, when I re¬ 
turned to the province of Syria, w^as strenuous against* the 
measure. Would to Heaven that I ha^ yielded to the 
advice of a young man, and that my authority had not 
silenced all opposition. For him I ofler up my fervent 
prayers: let not the errors of the father bring down ruin 
on the son. If in the course of five, and fortf years 1 
have been devoted to your service; if Augustus made me 
his colleague in the consulship; ^ if tl^e remembrance of our 
early friendship can now avail; by all those ties I implore 
your mercy for my unhappy son. It is the request of a 
dying father; the last I shall ever make.” He nftide no 
mention of Plancina. • 

XVII. Tiberius declared his opinion, thai Marcus Piso, 
1 Piso had been joint consul with Augustus, and afterwards with Tiberius. 
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bding uiuier the control of htsrfathet, .ought not to he answer- 
abfe fot the civil war. lie mentioned the regard due to &n 
illustrious house, Vnd even laaaented thet unhappy lot of the 
deceased, though upot^ him by misconduct He 

spoke in favour'd! Plancina, but. with an\^r of embarrass¬ 
ment, cott^iops of his 01^ ; Tbe. intercession of 

his mother was a ;coiour for the part % acted > but thinking 
mein, werg' bjf no means satisfied^ : , 0 n the contrary, their 
hatted Livia^ Was moie embittered than ever. ,iThey 

exclaimed without reserve,? “ Shah the grhntoother l^dmit 
to her,presence a woi^m stained with the^blood Of her 
grandson? Shall she converse in familiar freedom w|th a 
murderess? Must she receive to her arms an abandoned 
woman, and by her influence rescue her from the' vengeance 
of the senate? The laws;protect the me^inest citken; but 
in tlie case of Germanicus they have lost their ia^our. Vitel- 
Uus and Veranius poured forth their eloquence in the cause 
of a prinCe cut off by treachery, while the emperor and his 
mother side with Pjancina. That pernicious woman may 
now with impunity continue her trade of poisoning; she 
may practise ber detestable arts on the life of Agrippina 
and her children; she may'proceed in, her.iniquity, and, 
with the Hood of an illustrious j^Ut unhappy family, glut 
the rage of a dissembling uncle, and a worthless grand¬ 
mother*^ For two days together Rome was amused with 
a mock-trial of'^PIancina. “ Tiberius, in the meantime, eiiorted 
PisoVsons to stand forth in defe^e qf the;ir mothen The 
charge was opened; the witnesses were esiimoed, and the 
ot^ors spayed neither zem nor eloquence in> support of the 
prosecution; no reply was made; the wretched condition 
o? a helpless woman began to operate on, the feelings of 
the ^them, and ^prejudice was ^melted into pity. Aurelius 
Cotta, tho consul, was the first that, gave his vote, according 
to a settled rule, whenever the question was .put by the 
emperor. Thfb opinion of Cotta was, that the name of 
Fiso shobld be razed out of the public registers, thaf part 
of his estate should. be confiscated, and the rest granted 
t#Cneius Piso, upon (condition that he changed the family 
name; and that his brother Marcus, divest^^. of all civil 
honours, should be condemned to banishment for the space 
of ten years, with a sum, however, of fifty- thousand great 
sesterce^ for his support. In deference to the solicitations 
of Li via, it was*proposed to,^ant a . free pardon to Plancina. 

XVlll. This sentence, in many particulars, was mitigated 
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by Tiberius. The family* name, he saidt ou^t not to be 
aBolished, while that of Mark Antony, who appeared in awns 
against his country, las well as«that of Juliul Autonius, ^who, 
by his intrigues, dishonouredttl^e hous*e of Augustus, subsisted 
still, and figured in* the Koinan annals. Marcus Piso was 
left in possesskai of his civil ^ignitfts and his father’s fortune. 
Avarice, as has been ii|ready observed, was not the passion of 
Tiberius. On this occasion, the disgrace incurred; by. the 
partiality shown to Plancina, softened his temper, JId made 
him the more i^lluig ^ exteftid his mercy to ffie son. Valerius 
Messalinus moved, tliat a golden ^tue might be erected in 
the temple of Mars the Avenger. ^ altar to vengeance was 
proposed by Csedna Severus. Both these motions were over¬ 
ruled by the emperor. ' The principle on which be argued 
was, that p^lfc monuments, however proper in cases of 
foreign concjtest, were not suited to the present juncture. 
Domestic calamity ^ould be lamented, and, as soon as 
possible, consigned to oblivion.|i , 5 

Messalinus' added to his motion unvote of thanks to 
Tiberius and tivia, to Antonia, Agrippina, and i^rusus, for 
their zeal iri Vingin justice the enemies;;^ G^rmanicus. 

The name of Claudius^ was not mentioned Lucius As- 
prenas desired to kndw whether that omission was intended. 
The consequence was, that Claumus was inserted in the 
vote. Upon an occasion like this, it is impossible not 
to pause for a moment, to make a reflection that naturally 
rises out of the subject. When we review what ha% been 
doing in the world, is it not evident, that in all transactions, 
whether of ancient or of modern date, some strange caprice 
of fortune turhs all humin wisdom to a-jest ? In lbe juncture 
before us, Clar^dius figured so little on the stage of Pbbfic 
business, that mere was sdkrce a man Borne who did 
not seem, by the voice of fame and the wishes of the people, 
designed for the sovereign power, rather than the very person,' 
whom fate, in that instant, cherished in obscurity, to 
him,* at a future period, master of the Boman world. 

XIX. The senate, a few days afterwards, on the motion 
of Tiberius, grant^ the sacerdotal dignity' to Vitellifis, 
Veranius, anii Servasus. Fulcinius Trio received a promise 
of the emperor's favour in his road to honours, ^ut was, 
at the same time, admonished to restrain the ardour of 
his genius, lest, by overheated vehemence, be mighf mar his 
eloquence. In this manner ended the inquif^ concerning the 
1 Claudius was brother to Germanicus, 
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death of Germanicus; a subject which has been variously repre¬ 
sented, not only by men of that day, but by all subsequent 
writers. It remains, to this hour, the J^roblem of history. 
A cloud for ever hangs over the most important transactions, 
while, on the one hand, credulity adopt* for fact the report 
of the day; and, on the dther, politicians wa^ and disguise 
the truth: between both parties two Afferent accounts go 
down from age to age, and gain strength with posterity. 

DrusulF thought it time to enjoy the honours of a public 
entry. For this‘purpose he went*out of the city, and, hhving 
assisted at the ceremony of the auspices, returned with the 
splendour of an ovatiott In a few days after he lost his 
mother Vipsania: ^ of all the children of Agrippa, the only 
one that died a natural death. The rest were brought to a 
tragic end; some, as is well known, by the murderer’s stroke; 
and others, as is generally believed, by poison o^by famine. 

XX, In the same year Tacfarinas, the Numidian chief, 
whom we have seen defe^ed by Camillus in a former 
campaign, once morf commenced hostilities in Africa. He 
began by sudden incursions; depending for his safety on the 
rapidity of his^|[ight. Emboldened by success, he attacked 
several towns and villages, and went off enriched with plunder. 
At length, at a place near the river Pagida, he hemmed in a 
Roman cohort, and held^them closely besieged. Decrius, a 
gallant and experienced officer, who commanded the fort, 
considered the blockade as a disgrace to the Roman arms. 
Having exhorted his men to face the enemy on the open plain, 
he marched out, and formed in order of battle. At the first 
onset the Barbarians made an impression. The cohort gave 
way. Decrius braved every danger. Amidst a volley of 
darts*, he opposed his person to stop the flight of his men; he 
called aloud to tjie standard-be&rers, charging them not to 
incur the shame and infamy of yielding to an undisciplined 
rabble, a vile collection of runaways and deserters. His 
effo^s were ineffectual. Covered with wounds, and one eye 
pierced through, he still,persisted with undaunted valour, All at 
last, abandoned by his troops, he died bravely sword in hand. 

SCXI. Lucius Apronius, who had succeeded Camillus as 
proconsul of Africa, received the account of this defeat with 
indignation. The disgrace of the Roman arms touched him 
more th\in the glory thajt accrued to the Barbarians. He 
resolved •to expiate the infamy by a dreadful punishment, 

^ Sbe was the daughter of Agrippa, married to Tib^ius.and divorced from 
him. 
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f(junded, indeed, upon ancienf precedent, and recorded in 
history; but in moaern times fallen into disuse. He ordered 
the cohort, whose rehaviour hlui bean so ignominious, to be 
decimated: every man updh •whom the lot fell, died under 
repeated blows of *the cudgel, ^fhe consequence of this 
severity was, thnt a body of five hundred veterans, stationed 
in garrison at Thala,^ tftaintained their post against the attempts 
of Tacfarinas, and even routed the troops lately flushed with 
victory. In this action Kufus Helvius, a •common soldier, 
obtained the glory of saving* the life of a Roman citizen. He 
was rewarded by Apronius with a spear and collar. Tiberius 
ordered the civic crown to be added, observing, at the same 
time, that, the proconsul had the power of granting •that 
reward: yet he censured the omission without asperity, pleased 
that something was reserved for himself. 

Tacfarinas, finding his Numidians unwilling, after their 
defeat, to undertake a siege, changed his plan of operatipns. 
He chose a roving kind of wa^; if the Romans advanced, 
quick in retreat, and, as soon as the pursuit was over, wheeling 
round to hang upon the rear. By this desultory mode of 
skirmishing, the wily African baffled and fatigiihd the Roman 
army, till, having ravaged the country ne&r the sea-coast, and 
loaded his men with booty, he was Obliged to pitch his camp. 
In that situation Apronius Csesianus, son of the proconsul, at 
the head of the cavalry, the auxiliary cohorts, and a body of 
light infantry draughted from the legions, gave battle to the 
Numidian, and, having gained a complete victory, obligl^d him 
to fly to his wilds and deserts. 

XXII, At Rome, in the meantime, a prosecution was carried 
on against Lepida, a woman of illustrious birth, descended from 
the uSSmilian family, and great-granddaughter both to Sylla and 
Pompey, She was married to Publius Quifinius, a citizen of 
great wealth, far advanced in years, but without children to 
inherit his estate. The.wife was charged with,an attempt to 
pass «a supposititious child for his legitimate issuf. Other 
articles were added , such as adultery,* dealing in poison, and 
consultations with Chaldean astrologers concerning the faterf)f 
the imperial famil]^. Her brother, Mamus Lepidus, undertook 
her defence. Quirinius had repudiated her ; and yet, after 
his divorce, attacked her with implacable rosentmenk This 
circumstance, notwithstanding the gdilt and infamy o^lLepida, 
rendered her an object of compassion. In tjje course of the 
proceeding, the real sentiments of Tiberius eluded all dis- 

^ A town in Numidia. 
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covery. Fluctuating between opposite passions, he mixed 
atid shined mercy and re$entment in sifch ^uick succession, 
li that where he would fx it was imposiible to guqss. He 
desired that the crime of violated majesty might be thrown 
out of the case, apd, in a short time ^fter, ordered Marcus 
Servilius, of consular raOk, and the rest o{ the witnesses, 
to prove the very Tacts over which hf pretended to draw a 
|ije remov^ the slaves of Lepida, who had been placed 
under a militaiy^jfuard, to the custody of the consul^; nor 
would he suffer them to "be fex^raineij■ under the i^orture 
upon any point that concerned himself or his family.^ lie 
exempted Drusus, though consul elect, from the rul^ that 
required him to give the first vote. This, by, somej^ was 
considered as a true republican principle, that \he fathers 
might give thdr voices, free and uninfluenced by the example 
of the prince. Others called it a stroke of Sii^le cruelty; it 
being by no means probable that Prusus ^ would decline to 
speak in order of time, if a aentence Of condemnation had not 
been already fixed. * 

XXIII. The celebration of the public games suspended the 
trial for sotnedays. In that interval Lepida, accompanied by 
a train of illustrious women, entered the theatre ; in a pathetic 
strain she invoked her aijcestors; she call^ on Forapey in, his 
own theatre (that monument of grandeur), imd addressed her¬ 
self to the images of that illustrious man. Her griOf made an 
impression; tears gushed from the eyes of.the people, and, 
indication soon succeeding, bitter execrations were thrown 
out against Quiririius; ** a superannuated dotard, sprung from 
a mean extraction, to whom, in the decline of life, a noble 
daiue, formerly intended to be the wife/of Lucius Caesar, 
and, by consequence, the granddaughter of Augustus, was 
joined in wedloek, that he, go(5i men! miCt raise.heirs to 
his estate." Notwithstanding these clamours, the^ Slaves of 
Lepida were put to the question.'^ 'Jheif evidence amounted 
toi^full ^‘oof of her guilt ; and, on hhe motion of Rubelfius 
Blandus, she was forbid the use of fire arid water. *Even 
Drusus gave his assent, though a milder sentence would have 
^en agreeable to thd^ wishes of a considerable number. By 
the interest of .Scaurus, her former husband, who had a 
daughtjfir by bar, the confiscation of her property was re¬ 
mitted.^ At the close a|the proceedings, Tiberius informed 
the .fathers, th^ he had examined fixe slaves of Quirinius, and 
their evidence left him no. room to doubt of a formed design 
to poison her husband. 
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XXIV, The. families of the, first coDsec^uence at . Kome 
Ifegan to fe^ with* regret, that their ^timbers were thitv®*^ ^ 
by repeated misfor^nes. Tl^ Calpurnian house had; lately 
sudered by the loss of Piso, |ind the iEm Ilian was impaired by^" < 
the condemnation o&Lepida. In order to make some amends, 
Decius Silanis was restored to •the Junian family. The 
{^rticulars of %is ca|f^ seem to merit some attention. ,The 
life of Augustus was variously chequered: he was successful 
against his country, and in his family often unhappy.- The 
intrigues of his daughtea and granddaughter embittered 
bis days. He ordered them both to depart from: Rome, 
and punished the adulterers with death or banishment To 
the commerce natural between the sexes, that emperor gave 
the name of saailegc and violated majesty; and, under c^ur 
of this new device, forgot at once the lenity of former times, 
and even the laws enacted by himself. But the tragic;issue 
that befell offenders of this, kind, with other memorable events 
of that period, shall be the subject of a distinct histOQ^, if, 
when the work now in hand ?s finished, my life sh^ be 
protracted in health and vigour for a hew undertaking. , 

With regard to Silanus, who had a criminal connection 
with the granddaughter of Augustus, his offence drety upon 
him no greater v^eance, than a total exclusion the 
friendship of emperor. That eA:lusion, as Silanus tender- 
stood it, implied a sentence of banishments He retired 
into voluntary exile, and never, till the r^gn of Tillius, 
presumed to apply, either to the prince or senaie, .f^ per¬ 
mission to return to his country. For the .fityour extended 
to him, he was indebted to the weight and. influence of 
his brother, Marcus Silanu^ w^ho ^ded to his hijgh rank 
the fame of distinguished eloquence. Marcus prevailed with 
the emperor, and, in a full ^meeting of tb^ senate, expressed 
his sense of the obligation. Tiberius answered, that ^‘the 
return of Decius Silanus, after a long absence, was an event 
agreeable to all. ...It was, however, no more^thaii his legal 
right. No law had abridged his libert};; no dec^e of* the 
senate was in force against him. And yet it was impossible 
for the prince. to forget the wrongs ^one to Augustus; itor 
could the return of Slanus either efface his crime, or cancel 
what had been settled by an injured emperor." From this 
time, Decius^^ilanus lived at Kbm^ a private citizenf without 
honours, or preferment. • 

XXV. The next care eff the senate was to aoften the rigour 
of the law Papia Poppsea; a law made by Augustus in the 
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decline of life, when the Julian institutions were found 
inefifectual. The policy was, to enforce, by addition&l 
sanctions, the penalties of celibacy, ayd thereby increase 
the revenue. Marria^, howeyer, was not brought into 
fashion. To be without heir/ was still considered as a state 
that gave great advanta^s. Prosecutions multiplied, and 
numbers were every day drawn into dajiger. -^Informers were 
the interpreters of justice; and chicane and malice wrought 
the ruin of families. The community laboured, at, first, 
under the vice^* of the times, and, afterwards, und^r the 
snares of law. From this reflection if we here go biilpk to 
trace the origin of civil institutions, and the progress of that 
coi^lex system which has grown up to harass mankind, the 
di^ession will not be incurious, nor altogether foreign to 
our purpose. 

XXVI. In the early ages of the world, men led a life of 
innocence and simplicity. Free from irregular passions, they 
knew no corruption of mangers; and void of guilt, they had 
no need of laws. Ig the natural emotions of the heart they 
found incitements to virtue, and rewards were unnecessary. 
Having no inordinate desires, they coveted nothing, and 
pains and penalties, were unknown. In process of time, 
when all equality was overturned, and, fhe place of 
temperance and moderation, ambition and violence began 
to trample on the rights of man; then monarchy was 
established, in several nations unlimited, absolute, and 
flourishing at this hour. Some states, indeed, in their first 
formation, or, at least, soon after they had made an experi¬ 
ment of kings, preferred a government by law; and law, 
in its origin, was, like the manners of the age, plain and 
simple. Of the several political constitutions known in the 
world, that of Cgete, established by Minos ; that of Sparta, 
by Lycurgus; and that of Athens, by Solon, have been chiefly 
celebrated. In the latter, however, we see simplicity giving 
wav to complication and refinernent. At Rome, the reign 
of Komifius was tlve rpign of despotism. His will was the 
law. Numa Pompilius introduced the rites and ceremonies of 
ret^ion, and, by establishing forms of worship, strengthened 
the civil union. Some improvements were added by Tullus 
Hostilius, and some by Ancus Martius. Rut the true legis¬ 
lator w&s Servius Tullius; the author of thjfiil best policy, 
which nfltde even kings the subjects of the l^ws. 

XXVII. AfteS' the expulsion of Tarquin, the people, to 
secure their rights from powerful factions in the senate, and 
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to prevent the effects of civil discord, were obliged to modify 
thb constitution by* new regulations. With this view, the 
decemvirs were crdlited. Th#se magistrates, by adopting 
from the wisdom of other ♦nitions what appeared worthy 
of selection, framed* a body of laws, entitled the Twelve 
Tables. All s<ynd legislation endfed there. It is true that, 
after that time, new statutes were enacted; but, if we except 
a few, suggested by the vices of the times, and passed on 
the spur of the occasion, they were, for^^the most part, 
made in the conflict of parties, and for the worst of purposes; 
in some instances, to lay open to ambition the road to 
honours; in others, to work the downfall of illustrious 
citizens: and, in general, with pernicious motives. Hence 
the Gracchi ,1 and the Saturnini, those turbulent demagogues; 
and hence the violent spirit of Drusus, that famous partisan 
of the senate, who, by largesses and open bribery, supported 
the claims of the nobility, and, by specious promises, induced 
the allies of Rome to espouse ^s cause, deceiving them at 
first, and, between the senate and the popular leaders, making 
them in the end the bubble of contending factions. Hence 
a wild variety of contradictory laws. In the social war, 
which involved all Italy, and the civil commotions that 
followed, new ordinances were established, but with the 
same contentious spirit, till at leTigth Lucius Sulla, the 
dictator, by repealing several laws, by amending others, 
and by organising a code of his own, gave a check to the 
rage of legislation. But the respite was but short.# The 
fiery genius of Lepidus preferred a number of seditious 
decrees, and the tribunes of the people, resuming their 
ancient powers, alarmed the state with tumult and po]gular 
commotions. The general good was no longer thought o^; 
new characters appeared in tHe great scene of public business, 
and new statutes were enacted. In a corrupt republic vice 
increased, and laws were multiplied. 

XXVIII. Pompey, at length, in his third consulship, yas 
chosen to correct abuses, and introduce a refonftation of 
manners. His remedies were more pernicious than the mis¬ 
chief. He made laws, and broke thftm; he had recoufte 
to arms, and by force of arms was ruined. From that time, 
during a period of twenty years, the rage of civil ^discord 
threw everything into confusion. Justice was silent; the 
manners were corrupted; vice triumphed with iflipunity, 

2 The two Gracchi were leaders of the popular party in opposition ^ the 
senate and the patrician order. 
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fnd sure At lengtii Augustus, 

i|lik Vis cc^XIi^sbip) Coding jlliDsel# established withbut 

^ , rivah. repealf^^j^ acts passed bylfhimself during the 
tnMihvirate*, ^nd system, fijs^ul indeed to the 

puWic VrauquiUity,' but subversive of*1116 constitution; fit 
only for/ the government of one. The chains of slavery 
were closely .riveted, and spies of ^tate; were appointed.^ 
To excite and animate the diligence of those new otficers, 
the law Fapia^ Foppaa held forth reward;. By that law, 
the people, un^r the fiction of universal parent, wire de¬ 
clared heirs to the vacant possessions of such as %ed in 
Celibacy, regardless of the privileges annexed to the paternal 
character. To enforce this regulation, informers were en¬ 
couraged. The genius of those men knew no bounds i they 
harassed .the city of Rome, and stretched. their harpy-hands 
all over Italy. Wherever. they found a cirizen, they found 
a man to be plundered. Numh^s werd ruined, and all 
were struck ^*^ith terror, fo stop the progress of the mis¬ 
chief, Tiberius ‘ord|red a set of commissioners, to be drawn 
by ,lot; five of consular rank, five prastorians, and a like 
number fron\the body of the senate. Under their direction 
the liw was explained; ensnaring /subtleties were removed ; 
and the evil, though not wholly cured,.,:was palliated for 
the present ^ *',• ' •' 

XXIX, Aboutthis time Nero, the eldest son of Geripanicus, 
was entering on die state of manhood^ ; Tiberius recom¬ 
menced him to the favour of the senate^ adding his request, 
that the young prince might ♦ be excused from serving the 
office of the vigintivirate,* with leave, five years earlier than 
the time''limited by law, to stand candidate for the quaestor- 
Shifl. As a precedent for this indulgence, he cited the example 
of Augustus, w%o! had made the like application for himself 
and hi$';brothef prusus. The proposal was a mockery, and 

. 1 The twenty, lears of dvfi ^traction are to be computed from the death 

2 Infornnrs'were encouraged, by the law of Pa^a Poppeea^ to holrfa strict 
watch over such as lived in a state of celibacy. 

^ Dio informs us, that while Augustus, after all his victories, was still 
^sent from Rome, the soiate by a decree estafaHUbed a new magistracy, 
consisting of twenty, to superintend the police and good government of 
the city. Their duty was divided into different departments: three to sit in 
judgment: three to direct the coinage; four to*superintend the public ways; and 
ten to preside in such causes as were tried by the Centumvifi. The office was 
continued' by Augustus, and became the previous Aep to the higher magis¬ 
tracies. The tim^or entering on ^ quaestorship' was at the age of twenty- 
fouri| consequently Nero, the elde^ son of Gormasiilcua, might begin his 
career oi honours when turned of mneteot, . 
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accordingly, men heard it with derision. Even in the reign of 
Augustus there wer 4 ; in probability, numbers, who laughed 
in secret at the ndiv way of Commanding by petition* ^The 
artifice, however, was, at that time, n(}k topoHtic-s the grandeur 
of the Caesars was 4 n its infancy, and the fo,rpaa of the. old 
republic were |tiH repiemberedi With regard,) to the request 
made by Tiberius, itj^y be observed, ibat jjfc relation be¬ 
tween the sfcepfathw and the sons of his wiferdid not create 
so tender an interest, as the natural afiectipn oli; grandfather 
for his grandson.: T'he senate not only granl^ what was asked, 
but added a seat in the pontifical coUeige. The day on which 
the young prince made his first appearance in the forum, 
was distingui^ed by a largess to the people, who saw.with 
pleasure a son of Oermameus rising to the state’ of manhood. 
His marriage with JuUaf the daughter of Brusns,^ was soon 
after‘'’celebrated, and diffused a general satisfaction; , But 
another match, then in contemplation, between the son of 
Claudius 2 and a daughter of : ^ejanus, was /received fiy the 
people with every mark of discontent.. Men objected, that 
the lustre Of the imperial family would be l;amished, and 
the ambition of Sejanus, already sUspectOi^ would, .when 
strengthened?,by that connection, tower, above , the rdPe of a 
citizen. . ^ i ' 

XXX. Towards the ^plose, of tlfls year died two men of 
distinguished' character, *nanlely, Lucius Volusius, and Sal- 
lustius Crispus.^^The former was of an ancient family, at all 
times highly'hbhoured, though never raised above tbeiipraeto- 
rian rank. The deceased was the first cff his house that rose 
to the consulship;,,' When it was afterwards necessary to re¬ 
gulate the ^iiasses of the equestrian order, he was^ for that 
purpose, advanced to the dignity of censor: In the coufse W 
his time he accumulated an '*immoderate fortune, and laid the 
foundation of thuit rank and splendour, in which hia family 
flourished after him. 

The ancestors of Cruspus were of equestriarf rank. Bj the 
maternal line, he was grand-nephew Jio Caius Sallhstius, the 
accomplished Roman historian. Being adopted by that illus¬ 
trious writer, he assumed the family tiame;. and, though'the 
road to honours lay open before him, the example of Maecenas 
was the model on which he formed his conduct. Never aspir¬ 
ing to the rank of senator, he lived in degree of splendour 

'• 

1 Drvtsi^ thesem of Tihortiffi. <ib^ise Livi^, the 

dau^ter of Drusus, who was brother to Tiberius. 

s Claudius, afterwards emperor. Was brother to Germanicus. 
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that eclipsed the consular magistr|tes, and even the com¬ 
manders of armies, who had triumphed for their victories. 
The austerity of ancient manners was noti^to his taste. In his 
apparel and equipage he was gay and costly; in his style of 
living fond of elegance, and even of lu«iry. Uniting in his 
character opposite qualitief, he was at once a ipan of pleasure, 
and a statesm;^n of consummate abilit)(. The vigour of his 
mind, though often relaxed in indolence, was such as qualified 
him for the most arduous affairs. When occasion called, he 
returned to business with an elastic spring, that showfed he 
gained new strength from inactivity. While Maecenas lived 
and flourished, Crispus acted the second character. Succeed¬ 
ing ^afterwards to that minister, he took the lead in the 
cabinet, the first in favour, and in all secret transactions the 
confidential manager. Agrippa Posthumus was cut off under 
his direction. In the decline of life he retained the appearance 
of power, without the reality; a reverse of fortune which had 
been felt by Maecenas, an^ which, by some fatality, is the 
usual end of all whp bask in the sunshine of a court. Be¬ 
tween the prince and his favourite, weariness and satiety 
succeed to th|; ardour of affection, and both begin to wean 
them^ves from each other; the prince, when the power of 
giving is exhausted; and the minister, when avarice has no 
more to crave. * 

XXXI. The year [a.u.c. 774, a.d. 21] which we are now 
to open, stands distinguished by the joint consulship of the 
fatheifcand the son; Tiberius, for the fourth tim 4 and Drusus, the 
second. It is true that, two years before, Germanicus shared 
the same honour; but their union was not founded in sincerity 
and mutual esteem. Throughout that year Tiberius beheld 
his colleague with a malignant eye. The tie of affinity be- 
ween them was jiot so close a^ the present. Tiberius had 
scarce entered on the office in conjunction with Drusus, when, 
pretending to recruit his health, he removed into Campania, 
perjiaps even then meditating that long retreat, which was 
afterwardi his plan of life; perhaps, intending to give Drusus 
the honour of discharging the consular functions, without the 
aifeistance of his father> An incident soon occurred, in itself 
of little moment, but by the heat of parties it kindled to a 
flame, and afforded to the young consul an opportunity to 
gain tlie popular esteem. A complaint was made to the 
senate By Doroitius Corbulo, formerly one of the praetors, 
stating that LuBius Sylla, a youth of illustrious rank, had re¬ 
fused, in a late show of gladiators, to give place to his superior 
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in point of years. The grave and elderly were on the side of 
Corbulo. They saw the rights of age infringed, and Ihe 
example of ancient manners tr^ted with contempt. Mamer- 
cus Scaurus and Lucius Arryntius undertook the defence of 
Sylla, and with the rest of his delations formed a party in his 
favour. A warm debate ensued. The practice of go(^ times 
was stated, and*sever^ decrees, enforcing the, reverence due 
to age, were cited as aecisive authority, Drusus, by a quali¬ 
fying speech, allayed the ferment. Corbulo declared himself 
satisfied with the apology made by Mamer?bs Scaurus, who 
was uncle as well as father-in-law to Sylla, and, besides, the 
most eloquent orator of his time. That business being thus 
amicably settled, the state of the public roads was made, the 
subject of debate by the same Corbulo. The highways, he 
said, were in a bad condition throughout Italy, neglected 
everywhere, and in some places impassable. He imputed the 
mischief to the fraudulent practices of contractors, and the 
inattention of the magistrates. was desired to superintend 
the business; but the advantage, whatevei^ it was, that accrued 
to the public, did not counterbalance the ruin of individuals, 
who suffered, both in reputation and fortune,^by the harsh 
decisions of Corbulo, and the confiscation of their effects. 

XXXII. In a short time after, the senate received despatches 
from Tiberius, with intelligence that ?\frica was again alarmed 
by the incursions of Taefarinas. The occasion, the emperor 
said, required a proconsul of military talents, and vigour equal 
to the fatigues of war; but the choice was left to the judgment 
of the fathers. Sextus Pompeius seized this opportunity to 
launch:out in a bitter invective against Marcus Lepidus, whom 
he styled a man void of courage, destitute of fortune, a dis¬ 
grace to his ancestors, and by no means fit to be entrusted 
with the government of Asia;^ which had tjjen fallen to his 
lot. The senate was of a different opinion. What was 
called want of courage, according to them, was mildness of 
disposition; his indigence was a misfortune, nAt a disgrace ; 
nor could it be deemed a fair objectipn .to a man,*who, in 
narrow circumstances, supported the dignity of his ancestors, 
and lived in honourable poverty, with An unblemished chaf- 

1 It has l>een already mentioned that Augustus, having reserved some pro¬ 
vinces for hts own management, resigned the rest to the senate, ^sia and 
Africa were in the number assigned to the fathers, and were always considered 
as consular governments. Two, who had discharged the office •f consul, 
were named, and the province of each was decided by lo^ That rule how¬ 
ever was waived m sudden emergencies, and a proconsul w£ sent without any 
form of election or ballot. 
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|icter* He was^ therefor^ ddcUi«d. proconsul of Asia. The 
cWce of a governor tp ikanmand in Afrfca was, by a decrde, 
reserved for the decision nf the emparor. # • 

XXXin.. . In tbe coulse of th^ de^te, a motion was made 
by Csecina Sevens, thit the ^govefgiors® of provinces should 
be no Ibiigw ncpompanidft; by their"wives. He prefaced the 
business with rrepeated dedlaratiotky |hat Imween him and 
his wife, who had brought him six cmldren, the truest har¬ 
mony subsisted and yet d^ law, i ,which he now proposed, 
had ever -been the rule of conduct; insomuch that, in 

a series of forty years, duptig which time he bad : served as 
many campaigns, his wife always remained m Italy. ** It was 
with good reason,” he saiii^ “that:in former times, w^men 
were neither allowed- to visit the allies Of Rome, nor to have 
any intercourse with foreign nations. The softer sex brought 
many inconveniences; in times of peace thiey were prone to 
luxury, and in war, easily alarmed. A female train, in the 
march of a Roman army,, presented an of savage 

manners: it had the^appearance of Barbarians going to battle. 

** That women are by nature feeble, soon overcome 
by hardship, ,,was not the Only objection; other qualities 
entered into the female character, .such as pride, revenge, 
and cruelty .and ambition. .The love of power is the pre¬ 
dominant passion of th 5 ,^ex, and in the exercise of it they 
know no bounds. . They appear in the,ranks; they march 
with the. troops; and they entice, the .centurions to their 
party# We have seen, in a late instance, a woman? review¬ 
ing the cohorts, ,and, directing the exercise; of the legions. 
Have we forgot, that as, often as rapadty and extortion 
have been laid ;to the account of the husband, the wife 
has'proved the principal offender? She no sooner enters 
the province, thgn her party is formed. The unprincipled 
attend to pay ^eir homage. She becomes a politician; 
she takes, the lead in business, and gives a separate audience. 
'Hiye husband*‘and the wife appear in public with their dis¬ 
tinct train of attendants. Two^ tribunals are established, 
and the female edict, dictated by caprice and tyranny, is 
stite to be obeyed. 'By the Qppian* and other laws, the 
wife was formerly restrained within due bounds; at present, 

Planf ina, the wife of Piso. 

s The tribunal where the consuls sat in judgment was called the Practorium. 

* Caiu#Oppius, tribune of the people^ was the authw ^ a law by which the 
women were laid u^nder several restrictions in the articles of dress and other 
expenses. That law was repealed, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of 
Qato the censor. 
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all decorum is laid asicte; women give the law in families > 
thty preside in the* tribunals of justice, and s^pire to ^ 
commanders-in*-chief<^* • , 

XXXIV. ito, this speech ^^small’number assented; the 
rest received it, with a i^murmur of disapprobation. I’he 
business, they i^id, was hot in foifti before the fathers, iund 
a question oif that in|p*tance ought not to- be drawn into 
debate .,by a self-creaw censor like Csecina. , His argument 
was arlswered. by Valerius Messalinus; a m|in who drived 
from his father Mes^la, the celebrated orator, no incon¬ 
siderable share of eloquence. ‘*The rigour,” he said, “of 
ancient manners. biil taken a milder tone. The enemy is 
not at the gates, of Lottie, and the provinces have no hostile 
intentions. In fhvour of the tender some concessions 
ought to be made, ^especially since it' is now > known by 
experience that the wife, sot far from being a- burden to 
the province, is scarcriy private economy of 

the husband. . She is no hiore th|n a sharer in ^is splendour 
and dignity, ‘, In time of peace whal^ danger from her 
presence? War, inde^ calls for vigohr; and men should 
go unencumb^ed the field. When the# campaign is 
over, where caii the general so well repose from toil and 
labour as in,the bosom of a wife, whose tenderness relieves 
his pain, and sweetens every care^ But women, it has 
been said, are prone 46 avarice and ambition: iVhat shall 
be said of the ma^strates ? Have they been always free 
from irregular passions,? and if not, will it follow* tbatwmen 
are to be no longer trusted with the adminritration of the 
provinces? We arfe tqid, that the vices of the. wife have 
their influence bn the manners of the hu|^and: and is 
therefore true, that in a life of celibacy we are sure, of 
finding unblemished honour? ‘, • 

“The Oppikn laws were.fca'inerly deemed expedient; the 
policy of the times reqtdred them; but the manners have 
varied since, and, with the manners the law h^ been mcdi- 
fied. We strive in vain^ under borsowed terms, ^to hide 
our own defects: the truth is, if the wife exceeds the 
bounds of the female^ nharactm:, th^ blame falls on. tl^ 
husband. In two or three instances we may have seen 
that the men were weak and too uxorious: and s)j|all we 
for that reason take -from the commander of aimies. the 
most endearing comforts of marriage,’ the mutual^joy in 
prosperity, and, in affiicdon, the balm mat h^ls his sorrow ? 
By the restraint now proposed, the weaker sex will be left 
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in a state of destitution, the sport of their own caprice, 
aifd a prey to the passions of the profligate seducer, 'fhe 
presence of the husband is* scarce sufficient to guard the 
sanctity of the marriage-be^:»what must bd the conse¬ 
quence, if they are separated, a|id, ^s it were, divorced 
for a number of years? ^In that fcterval, t|je nuptial union 
may be obliterated from the mind^^ Let us, if we can, 
prevent disorder in the provinces; but let us not^ forget 
the manners of the capital.” 

In this debate Drusus delivered his sentiments.* He 
touched upon the subject of bis own marriage, and added, 
that the princes of the imperial house were liable to the 
frequent necessity of visiting distant provinces. How Ipften 
did it happen that Augustus made a progress in the west, 
and in the east, accompanied by Livia his wife! As to 
himself, he had commanded in Illyricum, and was ready, 
if the state required it, to serve in any part of the empire; 
but he should serve with regret, if he was to be torn 
from an affectionate wife,^ the faithful mother of all his 
children. In consequence of these reasonings, Ciecina’s 
motion fell tcvthe ground. 

XXXV. The senate at their next meeting received letters 
from Tiberius, in which, after complaining obliquely that 
the burden of all public business was thrown on himself, 
he named Manius Lepidus and Junius Bhesus for the pro¬ 
consulship of Africa; leaving the choice of one of them 
to the determination of the fathers. Both were heard: 
Lepidus, with a degree of earnestness, desired to be excused; 
alleging the infirmities of his constitution, and the 'care due 
^ his children,^ who, except a daughter then fit for the 
married state, w%re all of tender years. Lepidus had still 
a better reason,Jjut he chose to suppress it: it was, never¬ 
theless, well understood that Blaesus was uncle to Scjanus, 
and of course had the prevailing influence. Blaesus in 
hi^ turn dedined the office, but with affected coyness. 
Flattery*knew on which side its interest lay; and, by con¬ 
sequence, the slaves of power knew how to conquer such 
ffieble reluctance. Bflesus was of course appointed. 

XXXVI. A public grievance, which had long been felt 
with secret discontent, was soon after brought before the 
‘ fathers.* A licentious spirit of defamation prevailed at 
Rome, ^nd reigned without control. The vile and profli¬ 
gate launched •out with virulence against the best members 
1 He was married to Livia, the siater of Germanictts. 
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of society, and the statues of the Cassars were a sanctuary, 
where the assassins •of every honest name found protection. 
The freedmen, and' even the •slaves, poured out a torrent 
of abuse; add, after lifting thejr hands against their patrons, 
or their masters, resortep to the same asylum, where they 
grew more formidable in their iflsolence. Caius Cestius, 
a member of the ^nate, complained of this enormity: 
“Princes,” he said, “represented the gods; but the gods 
lent a favourable ear to none but the just. Neither the 
capitol nor the temples wae places of reluge, where guilt 
might find a shelter, and even encouragement. In a late 
prosecution Annia Rufilla was found guilty of manifest 
fraud; and if such a woman might with impunity, in.the 
forum, and even in the portal of the senate, insult him 
with opprobrious language, and even with menaces; if 
such contumacy were permitted, and the emperor’s statue 
gave a sanction to evil practices, insomuch that he could 
obtain no redress; all good or^er was at an end, and the 
laws were no better than a dead lettjpr.” Others spoke 
to the same effect. Facts still more atrocious were stated, 
and, with one voice, the whole assembly call^id on Drusus 
for exemplary punishment. Rufilla was cited to appear; 
and, being convicted, the fathers ordered her to be im¬ 
prisoned in the common jail. * 

XXXVII. Confidius AEquus and Caelius Cursor, two 
Roman knights, who had preferred a false charge of violated 
majesty against Magius Caecilianus, then one of the pnetors^ 
were for that offence condemned, at the desire of Tiberius. 
From this act of justice, as well as the sentence against 
Rufilla, Drusus derived no smalt share of popularity. Mqp 
were willing to allow that, by residing at Rome, and by mixing 
in social meetings, he made some atonement for the dark 
and sullen spirit of his father. The luxurious passions of 
a young man were easily excused: Let him, said the 
people, indulge his taste for pleasure; let liim pass ^is 
day in the glare of public spectacles, * and his *night in 
social revelry, rather than live sequestered from mankind, 
without a joy to cheer him, in painfuf vigils and the glooln 
of solitude, brooding over his cares, and thinking only to 
engender mischief. 

XXXVIII. The ruin of eminent citizens had not yet 
appeased the rage of Tiberius and his crew of inTormers. 
An accusation was preferred by Ancharius ^riscus against 
Caesius Cordus, proconsul of Crete, for peculation and 
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violated .tmjesty. The Ihst article was» at that time, the 
barden of eveiy prosecution.^ Antistiis Vetus, a man*of 
the first consequence in .Macedonia, had/been accused of 
adultery, and acquitted. . Thi% umbrag# to Tiberius. 
He . censured the judges, and oiraered Vetus to be tried 
on the qsual chaiige of •violated majesty. He represented 
him as a man of a turbulent spk^ and^ an accomplice 
with Rhescuporis, at the time'when that- Barbarian, having 
put. his nephew Cotys to- dfsath^ was on the eve of ,a war 
with Rome. Vetus fdl a saotifice. He was interdicted 
from -and water,, with an ^ditional .science, tl^t he 
should be confined to >s0me island not contiguous either 
to^aced^ia or Thracefe*'.- , ', \ 

Since the partition of the latter kingdom^ between 
Rhmroetalces and the sons of Cotys, to whom Trebellienus 
Rufus, was appointed guardian* that. couh^; continued in 
a state of tumiflt and hostility to Romci people saw, 
with minds exsisperated, ijie grievances indicted on the 
natives, and, having’ no prospect of redress, accused 
Trebellienus no less dian Rhsan^alces. ? In the same 
juncture the /^selaletans, the Odrysaeans, Dians, and other 
adjacent; states, in, one general revolt,, had recourse to 
arms. » They took the field,,under their own respective 
chiefs, men, of no consMeration, and all by their meanness 
and incapacity reduced to one ^ comintm level. Hence 
no concerted plin, ho spirit of union. t By one party the 
counlry was laid waste;;, another p^issed OViSr mount Haemus, 
wifi) a design to draw distant nati^s.ihto their confederacy; 
while the most numerous and best di^plihed. troops sat 
down befoite PhifippopoHs (a ci^ founded by-Philip of 
Ma6edon), and there hdld Rhseme^lces closely besieged. 

^XXIXi ’On Jthe first intelligence of this revolt, Publius 
Velleius, who commanded an army in the neighbourhood, 
sent a detachment Of horse and light infantry in pursuit of 
the insurgenlS, who spread themselves-'over the country, 
eitner wfth a view»to jjlunder, or to reinforce their numbers. 
He himself marched in force fo raise the siege. He was 
slmcessful in every Ifuarter : the freebooters were put to 
the sword; and dissensions breakiz^; out among the besiegers, 
Rhsemetalces made a sally in the moment when the Roman 

* Pliny the younger, in his panegyric on the eiQpieror Trajan, says that 
neither tl!b laws enacted in the ccmaRitship Qf VocomoSi nor the Julian law, 
conduced so much tp enrich the exchequor of the prince and the public treasury, 
as the charge of violated majesty, tOo often the only charge against those who 
were free from every raime. 
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army came up to his relief.* The Barbaiiaivs abandoned 
the place. Of th^j events, however prosperous, there is 
no foom to speate in the pomp of--toguage; a 
rabble, of ^vages witl^uW discipline, and almost without 
weapons, cannot be^call^ an , army j nor was that a battle, 
where the ets^y was cut to prices, without the effusion 
of Roman blood. ‘ '■ ■' 

XL. In the cout^ of the sSme year a rebdlion broke 
out among the cities of Gaul, occasioned by the Ixjad of 
debt that oppressed the •common people. The principal 
leaders of the revolt were Julius Florus and Julius Sacrbvir; 
the former a man of weight among the Treviri, and the 
latter among the ./Eduans. They^ere both of illtlsta'ious 
birth. Their ancestors had deserved well of the Romans, 
and, for their services, receiired the. freedom'- of the city, 
at a time when that '^vil^e was rare; and the reward of 
merit only. ' By diese incendiaries secre^ meetings were 
held; the fierce and daring yere drawn into the le^ue 
together with such. |is languished in. ppvexty, or, being 
conscious of their crimes,' had nothing left but to grow 
desperate in guilt. Florus undertook to kindle the dame 
of rebellion in Belgia; and Sacrovir to •rouse the neighbour¬ 
ing Gauls. The plan thus settled, they caballed in^private, 
held frequent meetings, and left 8o topic iintouched that 
could inflame the minds of the people. ‘‘Tributes,” they 
said, “were levied With unabating rigour; usurious interest 
oppressed the poot/ ;and their haughty masters continued 
to lord itthem: adth pride and arrogance. By the 
murder of disaffection wa|5 diffused among the 

legions, and the oppbrtunity to strike vthe blow for libe^y 
was now arrived. ;^efl'^t the numbers we can "Wng 
into the field : remembCT the impoverished state of Italy. 
At Rome every warlike principle is extinguished. ;T^ 
strength of their armies is mouldered away. They have no 
national strength; %u|vdepettd altogether on fi>reign nations 
to fight their battles.^*' ; . ^ ^ ^ 

XLI. A general spirit of revolt prevailed in every'part of 
Gaul. Scarce a city was free from Commotion. The fla^e 
biased out among the Andec^ians and the people of Tours; 
but by the diligence of Acilius Aviola, who marched from 
3 .yens at the head of. a cohort, the insurgents in the fbrn^r 
province were reduced to obedience. The same cofhmander 
with a legionary force, detached by Visellfhs Varro^ from 
the Lower Germany, marched into the territory of Tours, 
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and quelled the insurrection. In this expedition some of 
th« principal chiefs in Gaul joineid th^ Roman army, dot 
with zeal for the cause, but pretending friendship, in order, 
with surer effect, to be traitors »in the end. Even Sacrovir 
fought with the Romans: ne was seen in the heat of 
action with his head unAjvered, in order, |s he gave out, 

to signalise his courage and fidelity,^ but in truth, as was 

afterwards collected from the prisoners, to avoid being aimed 
at by the darts^of his countrymen. An account of these 
disturbances was transmitted to "Tiberius. He doubted the 
intelligence, and by this indecision prolonged the war. 

XLII. Julius Florus, In the meantime, continued to 

exert his most vigordlxs efforts. A regiment of horse, 
raised formerly among the Treviri, but trained to' the 

Roman discipline, happened to be quartered at Treves. He 
tampered with those troops, in hopes of beginning the 
war by a general massacre of the Roman merchants. A 
small number listened to his advice, but the rest continued 
in their duty. Florus was followed by a rabble of debtors, 
and a number of his own dependant^. He marched towards 
the forest of^, Arden, but was intercepted by the legions 
detached by Viselliws and Caius Silius from the two armies 
on therRhine. A party of those troops was ordered forward 
under the command of Julius Indus, a native of Treves, 
who was then at variance with Florus, and, for that reason, 
burned with impatience to encounter his enemy. He gave 
battl«» to the rebels, and over an ill-appointed and undisci¬ 
plined multitude gained a complete victory. Florus lay for 
some time concealed in lurking-places; but at length finding 
(jimself unable to elude the search of the Roman soldiers, 
and’ seeing the defiles and passes guarded on every side, 
he died by hi^ own sword. The people of Treves, after 
this event, returned to their duty. 

XLIII. The iEduan commotions were not 50 easily quelled. 
The state wrffe rich and powerful, and the force necessary 
to subdfie the insurrection lay at a considerable, distance, 
^acrovir strained every nerve to support his cause. He 
^zed the city of Au^stodunum, the capital of the ^"duans, 
and took into his custody the flower of the young nobility, 
who resorted thither from all parts -of Gaul, as to a school 

science and liberal education. By detaihing those pledges, 
he hopAl to attach to his interest their parents and relations. 
He supplied fiie young men ^with arms, which had been 
prepared with secrecy by his directions. His numbers 
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amounted to less than forty thousand, a fifth part of which 
were armed after th'fe manner of the legions; the rest cariied 
hunting-poles, knives, and other instruments of the chase. 
He had, besides, pressed iat^ his service ^ body of slaves 
reared up to the trSde of gladiators, and according to the 
custom of the ^country, clad with^ an entire plate of iron. 
In the language of Q^ul they were called Crupellarians. 
Their armour was impenetrable to the stroke of the enemy, 
but, at the same time, rendered the^ men too unwieldy for 
the attack. The adjoining provinces had not taken up arms; 
but a number of individuals caught the infection, and joined 
the rebel army. Sacrovir gained a further advantage from 
the jealousies subsisting between the Roman generals. Ij)ach 
claimed to himself the conduct of the war; and the dispute 
continued, till Varro, finding himself impaired by age, gave 
up the point to Silius, who was then in the vigour of his 
days. 

XLIV. Meanwhile a report jyevailed at Rome, that not 
only the ^duans and the Treviri, but* several other cities 
of Gaul, to the number of Sixty-four, had thrown off the 
yoke. Germany, it was added, had joined league; and 
Spain was wavering. The rumour, as usually happens, 
was magnified by the credulity of the populace. Good men 
felt for their country: the greater ^art, detesting the present 
system, and wishing for nothing so much as a change, 
enjoyed the confusion, and triumphed in the common danger. 
Invective did not spare Tiberius. In a difficult and 
alarming crisis, he was busy in settling the forms of some 
new prosecution. Did he mean to proceed by way of 
information against Julius Sacrovir? Was that chieftain 
to be accused of violated majesty? The revolt pfainly 
showed that there still existed men of undaunted valour, 
who were resolved, at the point of the sword, to defy 
his letters written in blood to the senate; and war, with all 
its dangers, was preferable to a sanguinary* peace, mvler 
a despotic tyrant” Amidst these murmurs of discontent, 
Tiberius appeared with an unruffled temper, never once 
changing his look, his place of abdde, or his habits 1)f 
fife. Is this to be ascribed to magnanimity? or did he 
know, by secret intelligence, that the whole was either 
false, or magnified beyond the truth ? . - * , 

XLV. Silius, in the meantime, having sent befbre him 
a body of auxiliaries, marched at the head* of two legions 
into the territory of the Sequanians, a people at the extremity 
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of Gaul, bbrd^iing on the ^ ^dtiahS, and confederates in 
the^^war; He laid waste the country, dnd' firoceeded, by 
rapid marched to . Augpstbdufiuin^ Nt^hing could equal 
the^ ardour of thf., togions: th^ slsindard-bearers with emula¬ 
tion gave every ^iroof of .thoir^tlacrity;. common soldiers 
declared, with one voice, ^hat they wanted qp repose; the 
ni^t ought not to be lost in s^ep; 4et them but see the 
enemy, they asked no^juore; mcto^ was sure to follow. 
At the distance o^twelve miles from Augustodunum, Sacrovir 
appeared in force. His line of'battle was formed on ; the 
open plain. ^ l'he> gladiators, in complete armour, were 
stationed in the centre; his cohoi;te in the ^Wo wings, and 
his half-armed multitude in the rear. He was himself 
mounted on a superb horse, attended by a number of chiefs. 
He rode through the ranks, haranguing his men: he called 
to mind the glory of their ancestors,* their brave exploits 
against the iComans, and the eternal honour of succeeding 
in the cause of liberty. A defeat, he said, would bring 
with it itifaihy, and Chains, and bondage. 

XLVI. The speech waa sliort, and the soldiers heard 
it without emotion. The legions advanced in regular order. 
A band of raw reci^s, latdy levied in the towns of Gaul, 
could not sustain a sight^ so terrible. The faculties of eyes 
and ears were lost in confusion. By the Romans victory 
was already ^ticipated. To exhort them was unnecessary, 
yet Silius thought proper to inflame theirwdour. “The 
disgrace,” he said, “would be great, if the victorious legions, 
who had conquered in Germany, were now to ^ consider 
the Gauls as an equal enemy. * 1 ^ rebels Of Tours have 
b^eu; cha8ti^Bed by a single cohort-; a detachrhent of the 
cavalry crushed insurgaats at; Treves y .and a handful 
of this very army gave the Sequahians a^ total overthrow. 
The A2duans are now before yoUj npt an army, 4 ’but an 
effeminate race, abounding in wealth, and enervated by 
luxury, phar^ with valour, and to pursue the runaways 
wUl be yoUi: only trouble.” This ^eech was recewed with 
a general !^out. The rebels were soon hemmed in by 
the cavalry ; the front of their line gave way at the first 
oi!^t of the infantry, and the wings were put to flight. 
The in iron armour stUl kept thdr ranks. No 

impression could be made by swonfa and javelins. The 
Romanspad recourse to their hatchets and pickaxes. With 

I a 

3 The Gauls.' under the conduct of Brennus, stwiaed the city of Rome, 
B.C. 390. . ■ 
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th^se, as if battering a vail, they felt upon the enormous 
lold, and crushed l^th- men and armpur.:; >.^dme attaclced 
with clubs and pitchforks. l%e un;^%ldy ^ind defenceless 
enemy lay on the ^ro^nd, an^' inaniinate io^Si without an 
effort to rise. Sacit^ir thrent'’ himself into the town oi 
Augustodunum,,but in, a short tilne, fearing- to he given 
up a prisoner^ with(^|fW4 with his inost, faithful;, adherents, 
to a villa in ne^hbourhopd, where he p^ an end to 
his life. His ,foilowCT|,, having first' %e tp the j^ace, 
turned their swords against ^hemselve^y antfperished in one 
general carnage* . / > 

XLVII. Tiberius, hfc length,:^ thought fit to write ,to the 
senate on the subject of these commotions. In one and 
the same letter he gave an account of the war begun , and 
ended. He ndthor magnified. ;nor disguised thd truth, but 
in plain terms ascribed, the^wliole success to the valour of 
his officers, and the wisdom of his Councils. Why he did 
not go in person, or s^d his Drusus, the same lelfer 
explained his reasons: The extent and majesty of the 
empire claimed his utmost care. It was iiot for the dignity 
of the prince, on. the revolt of one or two cities^ to relinquish 
the seat of government. But now, since he could not be 
supposed to be under any kinjd of alarm, it was his. intention 
to show, himself , to the provinces, ii? order, by his presence, 
to aUay the ferment, and restore the public tranquillity/’ 
Vows for his return, and solemn festivals, with other usUal 
ceremonies, were decreed by the senate. Dolabella, intend*' 
ing to display his gonnia in t^ trade of flattery, .succe^ed 
so far as to show his meanness%nd absurdity. Hh proposed^ 
that the emperor, on his return from- Campania, should 
enter the city with the splendour of an ovation. 
occasioned a letter to the senate from Tiberius, whm^m 
he observed, “that after conquering fierce and warlike 
nations, and having in his youth received and declixsed 
triumphal honours,, he was npt such a novicd to glory as 
to desire, »in the evening of his days, the vain par£le of a 
public entry, for an . excursion that was little more than a 
party of pleasure to. ^e suburbs of Rrfme.” ,/ ^ 

XLVlll. About tl:^ time Tiberius wrote to the senate^ 
requesting that a public funeral might be decreed tjp Sul' 
picius Quirinius; a man no way related to the ancient* 
patrician family of the Sulpicii. He was born at Laifuvium^< 
a municipal town: he distinguished himself 8y his military 
services, bad considerable talents for business, and was 
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raised by Augustus to the honour of the consulship. 
Having afterwards stormed and taken thb strongholds of the 
Homonadensians in Cilicia, he obtained triumphal honours. 
He attended Caius Caesar ip ohis expedition to Armenia, 
was the chief director of has councils, and made use of 
that opportunity to pay Mds court, with secr^, to Tiberius, 
while that prince resided in the isje of Rhodes. This 
anecdote Tiberius mentioned in his letter ; declaring him¬ 
self, in gracious terms, well pleased with the good offices 
of Quirinius, ana, at the same time, reflecting with a degree 
of acrimony on Marcus Lollius, to whose conduct he im¬ 
puted the dissensions between himself and Caius dsesar. 
BuU the character of Quirinius was held in no esteem; 
his unrelenting prosecution of Lepida, already related,' was 
still remembered; and the sordid avarice of the man, even 
in old age, and in the height of power, left a stain upon 
his memory. 

XLIX. The year closed ^with a prosecution of a singular 
^nature. Caius Lutorius Priscus, a Roman knight, was the 
author of an applauded poem on the death of Germanicus, 
and for his composition had received a reward from Tiberius. 
The crime laid to«his charge was that, when Drusus lay 
ill, he prepared another elegy, from which he hoped, if the 
young prince died, to derive still greater emolument. With 
the vanity of a poet Lutorius read his verses at the house 
of Publius Petronius, in the presence of Vitellia, the mother- 
in-law of that senator. Several women of distinction were 
of the party. As soon as the prosecutor opened the heads 
of his accusation, the confidential friends of the author 
were struck with terror. The fact was admitted by all, 
except Vitellia: she had the memory of a liberal-minded 
woman, and- could recollect nothing. Credit, however, was 
given to the rest of the evidence. Hat^rius Agrippa, consul- 
elect, was the first to give his opinion: he’^ proposed that 
tha unfortunate poet should suffer death. 

L. Manius Lepidua opposed the motion. He spoke as 
follows : “ If in our deliberations, conscript fathers, we advert 
to nothing but the ^gitious sentiments, by which Lutorius 
has discovered the malignity of his heart and wounded the 
ear of ^others, neither the dungeon,, nor the rope, nor the 
torments, which the law ordains for slaves, would be ade¬ 
quate tb the enormity of his guilt. But on the other hand, 
however great^the depravity of mankind, there are degrees 
of punishment. The clemency of the prince interposes 
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often to mitigate the rigour of,the law; the wisdom of our 
artcestors has delivered down to us a system of justice 
founded in mercy, and you have, on many occasions, 
followed their example. If Jbetween "error in judgment and 
malignity of heart » distinction is to be made ; if words 
and criminal actions are not to fbe confounded, the case 
before us admfts a s|ntence, which at once will reach the 
offence, and leave us no reason to blush either for our 
moderation or our severity. The complaints of the emperor, 
when the guilty, by a voluntary death, haffe prevented the 
effect of his clemency, have been heard by us all. Lutorius 
lives; and should he continue to do so, will the state be in 
danger ? His death will neither promote the public interest, 
nor serve as an example to others. Productions such as 
his, the effusions of a wild and irregular fancy, may well 
be left to flutter for a time, and then, like all frivolous things, 
to be forgotten. Nothing serious or important is to be 
expected from him, who betrays ^himself, not in the hearing 
of men, but in a circle of women. And yet my voice is 
against him: let him be condemned to exile; let his effects " 
be confiscated; let fire and water be interdi(jj;ed. This is 
my opinion, the same as I should give, ^ad he been in due 
form convicted on the law of violated majesty.” 

LI. Rubellius Blandus, of consiflar rank, was the only 
person that assented to the opinion of Lepidus. The rest 
concurred with Agrippa. The poet was hurried away, and 
strangled in a dungeon. Concerning these proceedings, 
Tiberius wrote to the senate in his usual style, ambiguous 
and inexplicable. He commended the zeal of the fathers, 
even in a matter of no importance, but desired that, for 
the future, words alone should not be punished with so 
much precipitation. He praised the humajjiity of Lepidus, 
yet found no fault with Agrippa. This produced a decree, 
by which it wa^ enacted, that no sentence of condemnation 
should, for the future, be sent to the treasury,* till the tepth 
day after passing it; and, in the ipteiyal, execution was 
to be suspended. The fathers, however, were not to have 
the power of rejudging their own a<lts, or revoking their 
sentence. The appeal was to be to Tiberius, and no time 
could soften that implacable temper. 

LH. Caius Sulpicius and Decimus Haterius w^’e the 
next consuls [a.u.c. 775, a.d. 22]. The year was frte from 
foreign commotions; but at Rome new laws^were expected 
to check the growth of luxury, and that apprehension spread 

VOL. I. * F 
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a general <dlarm; The prodigality of the dmes had risen 
tovthe highest |Htch. In many ’ articles of expense, and 
those the heaviest^ real price might be concealed; but 
the cost'of the t^ble Wa understood. The pro¬ 

fusion, with which . luxury was maintained, could not remain 
a secret. It was therefore apprehended, ^^at a prince, 
addicted to the frugality of ancien^ manners, would en¬ 
deavour by severe regulations to control the mischief. 

The subject was opened -in the senate by Caius Bibulus, 
one of the ssdiTes: his colleagues joined to support him. 
They stated that the sumptuary laws were fallen into con¬ 
tempt. The extravagance in furniture and utensils, though 
prohibited, grew every day more enormous, insomuch that, 
by mod^ate penalties, the mischief was not to be cured. 
The senate, without further debate, referred the wholes to 
the consideration of the emperor. Tiberius weighed every 
circumstance: he knew that passions, -which had taken root, 
could not be easily weedeej^ out of the heart: he considered 
. how far coercive u^asures might be a public grievance. If 
an unsuccessful attempt gave a Victory, to vice, the defeat, 
he saw, WOUI4 be a disgrace to. govemmeni;; and the neces¬ 
sity of waging- continual war against the characters and 
fortunes of the most eminent citizens, was what he wished 
to avoid. . After c^atur^ deliberation,,he sent his thoughts 
m eriting to the senate, in substance -as follows. 

LXII. **tJpon any other question, conscript fathers, it 
would perhaps be expedient that X should attend the debate 
in person^ and, in my place, lay f)efore ypu what 'I con- 
omve to be for toe advantage Of toe commonwealth. At 
present, it may bf better that my eyes should not survey 
the'^scen^ In so mixed an assembly, many, no doubt, 
by toeir looks gnd manner, might be apt to betray a con- 
sdousness of their own vicious habita. The attention of 
the senate would naturally toe upon suc£' meilf and I should, 
oft course, led to watch their behaviour: in that case, 
the guilfy would, aa it; were, be, taken in the fact Had the 
aediles, whose zeal deserves commendation, applied in the 
first instance to me^ I should, perhaps, have thought it 
advisable to connive at vices that have gathered strength 
from time, rather than expose to the world the inveteracy of 
the mischief, and the feebleness of legal remedies. Those 
magistiites, it must be acknowledged, have performed their 
duty with a Spirit which every dvil officer would do well 
to emulate. As to myself, to remain dlent, were a desertion 
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of the public f and to speak ^ut, may be impolitic. The 
part which I .sustain is neither that of aed^^ praetor, hor 
consul. From the emp^r sotoethir^ 4iiore the minute 
detail of business is expected.« The pre-eminence is painful, 
while individuals cl&im the merit oh all the good that is 
done, and, if .^en transgress, th8 blame is transferred to 
the prince. At the^^xpense of one^all are guilty. If a 
reform is in truth intended, where must it begin, and how 
am I to restore the simplicity ^of ancient^times ? Must 1 
abridge your villas, those vdst domains, where tracts of land 
are laid out for ornament? Must I retrench the number of 
slaves, so great at present that every family seems a nation 
in itself? What sh^ be said of massy heaps of gold •and 
silver? of statues wrought in brass, and an infinite col¬ 
lection of pictures, all indeed highly finished, the perfection 
of art? How shall we reform the taste for dress, which, 
according to the reigning fiishion, is so exquisitely nice, that 
the sexes are scarce distinguished? How are we to deal 
with the peculiar articles of female vanity, and, in par-^ 
ticular, with that rage for jewels and precious, trinkets, which 
drains the empire of its wealth, and sends iui exchange for 
baubles, the money of the commonwealth to foreign nations, 
and even to the enemies of Rome^ 

LI Y. “ That these abuses are the subject of discussion at 
every table, and the topic of complaint in all private Circles, 

I am not now to leatn. yet, Jet aiaw be made with 
proper sanctiptisi and' the vefy men, who call lot a itform, 
will be the .first to make objec^ons. The pul^ peace, they 
will say, is ‘ dhtnrbed f ifiustdj^ famili^ are .m danger of 
ruin; and all, witho^ dtshhcikm, mh^^yekin dread qf 
rigorous inquiries, and: the haipies' of , It jy witfi the 

body politic as the^ :body ’ natural‘s ihi the» latter,^ chronical 
disorders, in time gsdwn- obstinate, call for harsh and violent 
remedies. so in the^distemper.of the mind: the heart, 
sick to the very core .with vice, corrupted ahd erupting, 
requires an antidote as strong as the poison that* inflames 
our passions. Many wholesome lawa were made by our 
ancestors, and many. by. Augustus: me former are grown 
obsolete; and the latti^ (to the disgrace of the age) are 
fallen into contempt, and, by consequence, iuxu^ riots 
without control. The- reason- is obvious; while there is no 
law in force to prevent abuses, men proceed with ^caution, 
that the magnitude of &e mischi^ may nbt provoke the 
authority of the le^slature; but when positive instructions 
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are found inadequate, the c&se is very diffesent: unbridled 
pafeions take their course with impunity* and all transgress 
without fear or shame. , • 

‘*Why was frugality the practice of ancient times? Be¬ 
cause each individual was a law to himsfif; because he kneiv' 
how to moderate his desires; because we flvere then the 
inhabitants of a single city. Even Itialy, when reduced to 
subjection, afforded but few incentives to luxury. Foreign 
victories taught j^s to dissipate the property of others^ and 
the civil wars made us prodigal df our own. But after all, is 
the mischief, which the aediles make the ground of their 
complaint, the worst of our grievances? Compare it with 
other evils, and it vanishes into nothing. Italy stands in 
need of foreign supplies, and yet no reformer tells us, how 
much the commonwealth is every day at the mercy of the 
winds and waves. The produce of colonies is imported to 
maintain our pride and luxury, to feed the master of the soil, 
and to supply his slaves with the necessaries of life. Should 
these resources fai^, will our groves, our villas, and our 
spacious pleasure-grounds be sufficient to satisfy our wants ? 
That care is left to the sovereign. Should he neglect that 
essential duty, the commonwealth is lost. With regard to 
other evils, the remedy Js in the breast of every individual. 
Men of rank may be restrained by principle, the poor by 
indigence, and the rich by satietyThese are my sentiments. 
If, notwithstanding, any magistrate should be of opinion that 
more *may be done; if he feels within himself vigour and 
industry to oppose the torrent; I honour the firmness of his 
character, and cheerfully resign to abler hands a great part 
of my own solicit^Mile* But when he has declaimed against 
corruption, if his zeal is to evaporate in a florid speech; if 
the violence of party resentments, which his patriot cares have 
roused, is to point at me, while the censor of the manners 
enjoys the fame of his eloquence; believe me, conscript 
fathers, I am*not more than another ambitious of making 
enemies. ‘ To encounter animosities, for the most part unpro- 
Toked, and often urj^st, is too much my lot at present; 
and yet, for the interest of the community, it is a tax which 
I am willing to pay. But if 1 deprecate new hostilities, 
permit ,me, with your consent, to avoid all such as may be 
excited without due consideration, useless to the state, and 
to me big with every disadvantage.” 

LV. This letter being read, the senate released the aediles 
from all further care about ,the business. Luxury went on 
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with boundles^profusion. It began soon after the battle of 
Afctium, and contindfed to flourish, for the space of a century, 
down to the time when Galba. attained the imperial dignity. 
At that period the manners (Ranged, Ind temperance became 
the fashion. Of thi» revolution in the modes of life a short 
account will not be improper. While the old constitution 
still subsisted, pomp splendour were often the ruin of the 
most illustrious families. To conciliate the favour of the 
populace, and of the allies of Rome, includii^ even kings and 
princes, was th^ great object of a Roman atizen. In pro¬ 
portion to his wealth, his grandeur, and the magnificence 
of his retinue, his importance rose, and with it the number 
of his clients. But when the best blood in Rome was ^pilt 
by imperial tyranny, and to be eminent was to be marked 
out for destruction; it became the interest of the great to 
lay aside all vain ostentation, and adopt a more ^humble 
plan of life. At the same time, a new race of men from the 
municipal towns, the colonies,,and the provinces, found 
their way, not only to Rome, but even iijto the senate. The 
strangers, thus incorporated, brought with them |;heir natural 
parsimony. In the course of a long life many yf them, either 
by their own frugality, or a tide of success in their affairs, 
accumulated immoderate riches; yet even in affluence avarice 
was their ruling passion. But the •cause, which, above all 
others, contributed to the revival of ancient economy, was the 
character of Vespasian; a man of primitive temperance and 
rigid austerity. All agreed to imitate so excellent a model. 
Respect for the prince did more than all the pains and 
penalties of the law. And yet, it may be true, that in the 
nature of things there is a principle of- rotation, in con¬ 
sequence of which the manners, like the seasons, are subjec^t 
to periodical changes. Nor is it certain tl^t, in the former 
ages of the world, everything was better than in the times 
that succeeded. The present age has produced, in moral 
conduct and the liberal arts, a number of bright exampjes, 
wrhich posterity will do well to imitate., May the cofltest with 
antiquity continue I but let it be a generous. emulation for 
superior virtue; and may that spirit go fiown to Future times 1 
LVI. Tiberius gained by these proceedings a considerable 
share of popularity. His moderation, in the business of the 
intended reform, gave satisfaction to all ranks and coifditions. 
The people saw, with pleasure, the tribe of infornfers dis¬ 
appointed in their views. In this favotfrable moment, 
Tiberius, by letters to the senate, desired that his son Drusus 
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be htvest€^ with the tiibututian dignityThat specious 
tide, importiiig . nothing dew than sorerei|p power, whs 
invented bj Auguat^^ at a^ time when, the tiiune of king or 
dictator was not only 'unconjd|utional, but universally de> 
tested. And yet •* new name was wanted to. overtop the 
magistrates ahd^>tbe,iorms«Qff the constitti^on. In that power 
usurped^ Harcus Agrippa became'hi%<collea”gue; and, after 
his death, Tiberius Nero succeeded:, 'By the last promotion, 
it was the policy of Augustus to mark oat the line of 
succession, and **thereby fliedc the views of aspiring ii men. 
He was sure that Tiberius, would act an tmder ^rt/. and, 
besides, his own name was a tower of strength. Tiberi!|s, in 
the present juncture, followed the precedent left by Augi^stus. 
During the life cf C^rmahicus, & held the balance even 
between, the two young princds, reserving to himself the power 
of deciding when he should see occasion. In the letter, 
which opened the matter to the senate,, after invoking the 
gods, and ferveutlys, praying, that the measure might be of 
advantage to the cojn^onwealth, he introduced the character 
of Drusus, l^t in a Raided style, never exceeding the bounds 
of truth. Inf prince, be said, had a wife and three children, 
and was then of the age which he himself had attained ^ 
when raised by Augustus,to the same honour., Nor could 
the favour now. requested, be denned premature, Drusus 
had gone through, a probsUion of eight years: the proofs of 
his merit were, seditions quelled, wars happily terminated, the 
splen«lour of a triumph, and two consulships. There was, 
therefore, no danger that he would be a novice in public 
business. 

LVII. .The aenate was not taken by surprise: the 
emp^ror^ intention^ had been foreseen, and flattery was ready 
with her servile strain.. Invention, notwithstanding, was at a 
loss for novelty..' Statues were, decreed to Tiberius and his 
son ; alitnrs were, raised to the gods;^ templi^ were built, and 
triumphal ardies greeted, with oth^ honours of a similar 
nature.. 'Marcus Silan)is aimed at something new. Willing, 
at the exf^se.of thou consular dignity, to pay a compliment 
to the princes, he proposed tha|,:ih all piiblic and private 
registers, the year should fnp \cmgjk take its date from the 
names of the conmls, but from the petoons investea with the 
tributpban power, Quintus Haterius went still further: he 
mmred that the decrees of that day should be fixed up in the 
senate-house if* letters of gold. His motion was treated with 

1 Ihusas aoeon^ng to this account, was sls-aad-Ui^y years of age. 
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contempt and^dicule* The fathers saw with indignation a 
superannuated senator, who, on the verge of life, could incur 
present infamy, without a prospect of future wages. 

LVIII. Amidst th^e tran^tions, fhe government of Africa 
was continued to Jumus BIsesus. The itwoconsulship of .Asia, 
happening then to be vacan^ was demanded by,, Servius 
Maluginensis, tne prk# ^ Ju^ter. In eup|>oit of his daim, 
he contended, .f‘that the inability of a, priesf, in his station, 
to go out of Italy, 'Wtte a wu^ar error. The order, to which 
he belonged, di^ered in nol^ng from tHkt of Mars and 
Romulus. If me prie^ of the two last wem eligible to 
foreign governments, whence nrose his, incapacity ? No pro¬ 
hibitory law was ever passed by the people: the books of 
religious ceremonies are silent on the subject. In particular 
cases, when the numsters of Jupiter were detained, either 
by illness or by public budnessj one of the pontiffs .officiated 
in his place. After the tragical death of Cornelius Merula,^ 
a space of no less than seven^-six years elapsed, wi^out 
any nomination to ' the office: did th^ interest of religion 
suffer in the, meantime ? Paring that whote^period, the 
sacerdotal function Was su^nded, without p^hdice to the 
established .worship; ^d why«should pot his absence be 
excused during the year of his proconsular government? 
That some of hif pr^ecessors had been restrained by the 
authority of |ihe< chi^ pontiffi was a /act not^ /o be con¬ 
troverted ; but the i^stram^ in those cases,, was the effect 
of private animosity. At present, by the indulgc^e of 
the gods, the chief pontiff is the chief of men; a stranger 
to all petty jealousies; uninfluenced by the cabals of a 
party, and superior to the little motives of a private station.” 

LIX. Lentulus the augur, and several other senators, 
opposed the A debate ensued,^ with so much 

diversity of opinion,’ thaj: the.question was referred to the 
decision of the ^pieme pontiff.^ Tiberius was not in haste 

1 The death of Cornelius .Merula deserves particular notice. He •saw 
Marius and Ctnna In possession of Rome, an(^ th^ most iHustribus citizens 
bleeding in one general massacre,. He abdicate^his office of consul, and, 
opening his veins, spoinkleU with his blood very' altar, where, in his 
character of priest of Junter, he had frequently offered up his prayer^for the 
peace and happiness m nts cotmtry. Wiith his last breath he poured forth his 
execration of Cinna, and. having inve^ed the vengeance of the gods on that 
traitor’s head, closed a life of honour and virtue. From that time n^^ priest of 
Jupiter was appointed till Augustus revived the office. > ■ 

B The emperor was not only oominander->in*dtief of the armieWof Rcune, 
in his character of Iuperator, and the sole director of all givil business, by his 
tribunitian power; but he was also, as high pontiff, at the head of the religion 
ofhiscoun^. 
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to determine the point. In his letters to jthe senate, he 
mentioned nothing but the honours deCreed to Drusus on 
his elevation to the tribunitia» power; and those he thought 
good to modify with certain,restrictions. He censured, in 
direct terms, the resolution proposed by Silanus, and likewise 
the motion of Haterius, Ibr fixing up the decrees in letters 
of gold ; condemning both as unconstitutional, and repugnant 
to ancient usage. Letters from Drusus were, at the same 
time, read in the senate, .modest in the style and turn of 
expression, but, in the general opinion, denoting pride and 
arrogance. “ Rome,” they said, “ was reduced to an humble 
condition, when a young man, raised to the highest dignity, 
declines to return thanks to the gods in their own temples; 
when he disdains to honour the senate with his presence, 
and refuses to attend the usual auspices in his native city. 
Was it war that detained him? or did he dread the incon¬ 
venience of a long journey, when he was only visiting the 
coast of Campania, or purpling hLs pleasures on the lakes? 
This is the educatiqp of him, who is to be the future master 
of the Roman world! He is tutored in the political school 
of his father! c Tiberius may have his reasons for withdrawing 
himself from the public eye: the infirmities of age, and the 
labours of his life, afford a colourable pretext; but for 
Drusus what apology ca^ be made? Pride, rank pride, is 
his only motive.” 

LX. To strengthen the foundations of his own power was 
the constant policy of Tiberius. Intent on that object^ he 
still preserved the forms of the constitution, and amused 
the senate with a phantom of liberty. All petitions from 
the provinces were referred to that assembly. About this 
tlme^ the right of having sanctuaries, and of multiplying the 
number without ^imitation, was assumed by all the cities of 
Greece. The temples in that country were crowded by the ^ 
most abandoned slaves; debtors screened themselves from 
thejj creditor^ and criminals fled from justice. The magis¬ 
trates were no longer «able to control a seditious populace, 
who carried their bdmes, under a mask of piety, to the 
altar of their gods. An order was therefore made, that the 
several cities should send their deputies to Rome, with a 
state of their respective claims. Some places, finding their 
pretensions brought to the test, thought proper to decline 
the inqfiiry. The rights of others were founded on tradi¬ 
tional superstifton; and superstition was not willing to re¬ 
nounce her errors. Some of the cities relied on the merit 
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of their ancestors in the service of Rome. The business 
came at length t6 a hearing, A day more august Sjid 
splendid cannot be figured to the,imagination. We now 
behold a Roman senate sitting in judgment on the grants 
of the old republic f discussing the treaties and conventions 
of confederate * nations; deliberatTng on the acts of kings, 
while kings were able*to make a stand against the power of 
Rome; and, above all, reviewing the various systems of 
religion, which had been for ages established in the belief 
of mankind. These Were fhe important subjects; and to 
give still greater dignity to the scene, the senate met, as 
was the practice in good times, with authority to inquire, 
and liberty to determine. • 

LXI. The case of the Ephesians was the first brought 
forward. It was stated in theit behalf, that Diana and Apollo 
were not, as generally supposed, born in the isle of Delos, 
but in the Ortygian Grove, on the banks of the river Cenchris, 
which flows within the territories«of Ephesus. In that secret 
recess, Latona, taking shelter under an* olive-tree, was de¬ 
livered of those two deities. The tree was still to be seen 
in a flourishing state, and the grove became % consecrated 
spot. It was there that Apollo, after having slain the Cyclops, 
found a retreat from the vengeance^of Jupiter; it was there 
that Bacchus, after his victories, gave a free pardon to such 
of the Amazons as fled for protection to the altar; and it 
was there that Hercules, having conquered Lydia, established 
a temple, with rites and ceremonies, which neitheJ the 
Persian kings, nor the Macedonian conqueror, presumed to 
violate. The Romans at all times paid the strictest regard 
to the sanctity of the place. . 

LXII. The Magnesians were the next in order. They 
relied on the ordinances of Lucius Scipio,^ confirmed and 
ratified by Lucius Sulla; the former victorious over Antiochus, 
and the latter over Mithridates. In the wars^ which were 
waged under their conduct, the Magnesians adhered whh 
fidelity to the cause of Rome; and, to* reward their services, 
the temple of Diana Leucophrynb was, l:)|^those commanders, 
declared a sanctuary. The people of Aphrodisium, and also 
of Stratonice, produced a decree of Caesar the dictator, and 
another of Augustus, commemorating the zeal with •which 
those states withstood the Parthian invasion, and pi^served 
to the last their attachment to the interest o^ Rome. The 

^ Lucius Scipio conquered Antiochus. Mithridates was driven out of Asia 
by Lucius Sulla. 

VOL. I. • F 2 
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Aphrodisians claimed the temi)le of Venus; the Stratoniceains 
wofshipped Jupiter and Diana Trivia, The city of Hiero- 
csesarea deduced their* cerenioniea from remote antiquity, 
alleging that for ^ages Adored a Persian Diana, in 

a temple <;onsea^t€^ by^Cyrus,^ Several orders made by 
Perpenna,vby Isauticus, and other Roman < generals, were 
also citedi wherel:^ it appeared, that*'those sanctuaries, with 
a precinct two miles round, were dedared holy ground. The 
inhabitants of Q'prus claimed three sanctuaries; the first 
and most ancient, dedicated by Amas to the Paphian Vbnus; 
the second, by Amathus, the son of Aerias, in honour of 
the Amathusian Venus; and the third, to the Salamlnian 
Jove, by vTeucer,; the son of Tdam^, when that herolwas 
obliged to ;fly from the rage of his . father, ' 

LXIIX. .Several other eitieS appeared i?y their deputies; 
but the senate, weary of the number, and of the party 
spirit with which different places were espoused, came to 
a resolution, to refer the whole to the consuls, and wait 
their report on die merits of idistihctivc case. The 
consuls went through the inquiry.^ ^ Besides the temples 
already m^foned, they found at Pejgamos the sanctuary 
of iEscuiapius, confirmed by au^totic proof. The titles 
of other places; being nil deduced from ; ages too remote, 
were lost in the darkness of . antiquity. In .this number 
was the oracle of Apollo, by which , it was pretended, that 
the ^ople of Smyrna were commanded to build a temple 
to V%U5 Stratonice; and another of the same god, directing 
a temple and a statue to, Keptune, in the isle of Tenos. 
The Sardians, and the peoj^e of Miletus, were content with 
a more Modern daf;e. The former retied, on the privileges 
granted by Alexander; and the laUer, on the authority of 
Darius. Diana *Va8 the tutelar deity in one of those cities, 
and Apollo in the other. The statue of Augustus was held 
to be a sanctyary by the inhabitants of Crete. Several decrees 
w^e passed, with due attention to the religious tenets of 
the people, yet lidntmg .the number of sainctuaries. These 
regulations were or^red to be enjg^aved in brass, and fixed 
up in the respective temples, as lasting monuments, to 
ascertain the rights now established, and prevent the future 
claims* of national pride, or blind superstition. 

LXiy. About this time 'a fit of illness threatened the life 
of Livia. H^r danger was so alarming, that it occasiof^ed 
the emperor^s return to Rome. Hitherto the mother and 
.3 The Persian monarchy was founded by Cyrus b.c. 559. 
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son hsld lived on terms of niAtuid regaidi or, at worst, vith 
hatred well .disguised. Livi^ not long be%re, had raised 
a statue to Aupstus, near; the tbetitre of Marcellus. In 
the votive inscriptiprt her *a^n name: fireceded that the 
emperor. To the jealous tempq. of, Tiberius this was an 
offence against the irtyperial dignity. : His resentment^ how¬ 
ever, was suppressed? and, for that reason, was thought to 
have sunk the deeper. The senate proceeded to order 
supplications for the reco^i^y of Livia, with solemn games 
on the occasion j in which the pontiffs^ the augurs, the 
college of fifteen, with that of the septemvirs, and the sodality 
of Augustan priests, were to conduct the cetemonies. I^ucius 
Apronius n^oved thiWt die, hpalds at arms ^ should likewise 
officiate. Tiberius die motion. It proceeded, he 

said, on a mistaken principle. He mentioned the distinct 
functions of the several orders of the priesthood, and made 
it clear, from ancient precedents, that the heralds had pever 
been admitted to that participatibn of honour. The fraternity 
of Augustan priests was "called forth wifti good reason, since 
that order belonged^ in a peculiar manner, to the family, for 
which public yaws v^ere to be offercdi ^ ^ 

LXV. To ^ve, in detail, the several* motions and resolu¬ 
tions of the time, is not within thetplan of this work. And 
yet, when viitue and fair integrity do honour to the heart, 
or when a slavish spirit brands the character, in either case, 
it is my intention to select the particular instances, this, 
1 apprehend, consists the chi^ part of the historian’s duty. 
It is his to rejudge the conduct of men, that generous actions 
may be snatched from oblivion, and that the^ author of 
pernicious counsels, and the perpetrator of evil deeds^ may 
see, beforehand, the infamy that awaits them at the tribunal 
of posterity. In general, a black and shameful period lies 
before me. The age was sunk to the lowest depth of sordid 
adulation; insomuch that not only the xnost illustrious 
citizens, in order to secure their pre-eminence, were oblfged 
to crouch and bend the knee, but*n^ of consular and 
praetorian rank, and whole bodjr of the senate tried 
with emulation which should be the most obsequious slave. 
We are informed by tradition, that Tiberius, as often as 
he went from the senate-house, was used to say irp Greek, 
‘^Devoted men! how they rash headlong into bandage 1 ” 
even he, the enemy of civil liberty, was disguoted with adula- 

1 All questions of vi’ar and peace, tlb suspensi^ of hostilities, and Ur^ties 
of alliance, weie referred to tli^r de^nn, . 
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tioi^; he played the tyrant, and despised the voluntary 
slave. ^ 

LXVI. From acts of* base compliance, the next step of 
degenerate men was to deedS of horrpr. Caius Silanus, 
proconsul of Asia, was accused of rapine and extortion by 
the people of the province. The conduct of*^the cause was 
undertaken by Mamercus Scaurus, of consular rank; by 
Junius Otho, at that tim^ praetor; and Brutidius Niger, 
one of. the aedil^. The complaint was aggravated by an 
additional charge of irreverence to the divinity of Augustus, 
and disaffection to Tiberius. Mamercus affected to grace 
himself by citing the bright examples of a former day: Scipio 
Afrifianus, he observed, prosecuted Lucius Cotta; Cato; the 
censor, appeared against Servius Galba, and Marcus Scaurus 
against Publius Rutilius; as if those great and excellent men 
had instituted prosecutions for constructive crimes like the 
present; as if Scaurus, the grandfather of the prosecutor, 
had descended to so vile *an office. It was reserved for 
Mamercus to degenerate into an informer, and tarnish the 
lustre of his ancestors. Junius Otho, another prosecutor, 
had been by 'profession the teacher of a school. Raised 
from that obscurity by the patronage of Sejanus, he obtained 
a seat in the senate, and^hoped by flagitious deeds to efface 
the meanness of his origin. Brutidius was a different char¬ 
acter. Adorned with liberal accomplishments, and formed 
for gr^at things, he was sure of reaching the first honours 
of the state, had he been willing to walk in the paths of 
virtue. His impatience ruined him. Eager to outstrip his 
equals, an^ then to rise over his superiors, he enlarged his 
vtewS) and began to soar above his most flattering hopes: 
but his ambition led him to the precipice from which good 
men have often''’ fallen, when, not content with slow, but 
sure success, they have hurried on with too much ardour, 
and ended tlieir career in ruin. 

EXVII. Gellius ^PopHcola, who had been quaestor to 
Silanus, and Marcu'LPaconius, his lieutenant, listed on the 
side nf the prosecuobn. Silanus, beyond all doubt, was 
guilty both of rapine and oppression; but in his case a 
number of circumstances, dangerous even to innocence, 
conspired against him. Besides the persons already men¬ 
tioned, the most able orators of Asia, men who were chos^ 
on account of their eloquence, united their strength. Against 
that powerful combination, Silanus stood alone, obliged, 
without any powerg of oratory, to make his own defence 
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yrith fear and trembling; a situation that might disarm the 
noblest talents. Tiberius helped to increase his difficuKies. 
With a stern tone of voice, and, a contracted brow, he 
pressed the defendant with^si^dden questions, never suffering 
him to pause a motnent, either to repel or elude the charge. 
Silanus was obliged to admit ^veral points, rather than 
seem to refute or biffle the inquiry of the emperor. His 
very slaves, to make them competent witnesses, were sold 
by auction to the public officer*; and, to, make destruction 
sure, Tiberius added the* crime of violated majesty, that 
none of the prisoner's family or friends might presume to 
assist in the defence. Silanus desired an adjournment of 
a few days. In that interval, abandoning all his hop^, he 
sent a memorial to Tiberius, in a style sufficiently humble, 
but still with the spirit of a man, who felt himself oppressed, 
and dared to speak the language of reproach. 

LXVIII. Tiberius remained inflexible: but, to give the 
colour of precedent to his firial sentence, he ordered the 
proceedings against Volesus Messala ^who had also been 
proconsul of Asia), with the record of Augustus, and the 
decree made^pn that occasion, to be read. Hi then collected 
the votes, beginning with Lucius Piso.. That senator, after 
some flourishes in praise of the ^mperor’s clemency, con¬ 
cluded, that Silanus‘ should be interdicted from fire and 
water, and banished to the isle of Gyarus. The fathers 
concurred in the same opinion, when Cneius Lentulus 
proposed, by way of mitigation, that the estate* which 
descended to Silanus from his mother, should not be 
included in the general forfeiture, but vested in the grand¬ 
son. Tiberius agreed to the amendment. The business 
seemed to be at ^n end, when Cornelius Dolabella* rose, 
to show that his servile spirit, had not deserted him. He 
launched out into a sharp invective against the morals of 
Silanus, grafting on it a motion, that no man of dissolute 
manners should be eligible to the government of provinces; 
and of this incapacity the emperor should be the sole judge. 
When a crime is committed, *‘the Intakes cognisance of 
it, and inflicts the punishment. But a law to prevent the 
offence, would be at once an act of mercy to bad men, and 
a blessing to the provinces.” ^ 

LXIX. Tiberius spoke in reply: “To the reports,” he 
said, “which were current to the disadvantage of Silanus, 
he was no stranger. But laws ought to have a better foun¬ 
dation than public rumour. The governors of provinces had 
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oft^n disappointed the hopes^ and sometimes the fears, of 
mankind. By important scenes of action *the powers of thJ 
nnnd are roused;, the heart expands to meet the occasion; 
while, on the other" hand, feebfcisi^ts shrink from a great 
opportunity, and-'frow less! by-elevationt The prince can 
never be fuUy informed; ahd it is not fit that^e should see 
with the eyes of others. The arts of ^imbitious rivals may 
deceive him. In human, affairs nothing can be foreseen 
with certainty, an(| without'lhcts, laws can have no operation. 
Till men have acted, they-cannot be judged. It was! the 
wisdom of our ancestoralto keep the sword of justice in 
the scabbard, till actual offences drew it forth. In a sy^em 
so just in itself, and so long established, innovations ought 
not to be rashly made. The cares of government are a 
burthen to the sovereign, and his prerogative wants no 
enlargement. Extend 'his authority, and, you abridge the 
rights of the subject When the laws in being are sufficient, 
there is no occasion to resort Ao the will of the prince.” 

This was, no dovb% a constitutional speech. From a 
man little studious of popularity, it was received with uni¬ 
versal approbation. Tiberius did not stop herj|: when his 
own private resentment was not provoked, he knew that 
moderation was the best policy: with that view he thought 
proper to add, that Gyarus was a dreary island, uncultivated, 
and inhospitable. In honour, therefore, of the Junian family, 
and from motives of lenity to a man who was a member 
of the Senate, he proposed to change the place of banishment 
to the m[e of Cythera: and this, he said, wras the request 
of Torqiiata, sister to Silanus, and a vestal virgin of distin¬ 
guished sanctity. The fathers complied, and a decree was 
passecl accordingly. ^ 

LXX. The Cyaenians pres^ted a chai^ of rapine against 
Csesius Cordus. Ancharius rriscUs conducted the prosecu¬ 
tion, and sentence of condemnation was pronounced. Lucius 
Ennius, a Roman knight, who had melted down a silver 
statue of the emperor,* and converted it to domestic uses, 
was accused on thlJ^law of ridlated majesty. Tiberius 
stopped the proceedings. Against this act of lenity Ateius 
Capito protested openly; contending, with .an^air of ancient 
liberty, Jjiat ** the right of the 8enate,'^to hear and determine, 
ought not to be retrenched; especially whin a crime of 
that magnitude ^ called for vihdicrive justice. The prince, 
in his own might be to resent: vbut let him not 
be generous at the expense of the pul^c.” This language, 
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blunt as it was, gate no offeijce to Tiberius: he saw the 
dtift of the speech^ and, disregarding the tone with wl^ch 
it was uttered, persisted b hjs resobdon^ ^apito brought 
disgrace on'his name. A^mpli^i^ as hh,;was in the 
science of laws bpth humslh and divine, he possessed, 
besides, a number of virtues thattadorned, his private char¬ 
acter ; but b^ this servile flattery he sullied the lustre 

of a distinguished niffie. 

LXXI. A jiuestioh that cbncer^ed a^<pomt of religion was 
the next subjiect pf debate. Tfed ^loman Wgifts had vowed 
a statue, for the recovery of Livia, j:o Fortune the Eques¬ 
trian. In what temple this should*be placed was the doubt. 
At Rome there were various structures sacred to the goddess, 
but none under that specific title. Upon inquiry it was fdund 
that there was at^Antium a temple with that particular de¬ 
nomination; and It being considered that the whole system 
of rites and ceremonies, and the several temples and images 
of the gods throughout* Italy, were subject to the supreme 
authority of' Rome, it was resolved that the votive .present 
should be placed at* Antium* ' This beirfg a point of religious 
coremony, Tiberius. took the opportunity to determine the 
question, whibh had been for some time in suspense, con¬ 
cerning Servius Maluginensis, the priest of Jupiter. He pro¬ 
duced and read a decree of the pontifical college, whereby 
it appeared that the priest of Jupiter, when his health required 
it, or when he obtained a dispensation from the supreme 
pontiff, might absent himself from the duties of his fqpction 
two nights at most, provided it was not during the public 
ceremonies, nor more than twice in the course of the year. 
From this regulation, made by Augustus, it was evident tliat 
a year’s iabsence, azsd rif course a proconsular govemmerft, 
was incompatible the sacerdotal function. The autho¬ 
rity of Lucius Mctellus, who, ^irhen high pontiff, would not 
suffer Aulus Postlsj^us, a priest of Jupter, to depart from 
Rome, was also dtbd* It followed, that the piiovince of Asia 
could not be granted to Mduginensis. ^It fell to the lot of 
the person of consular rank who stood*xmxt in seniority. 

LXXIl. During these transactions, Jareds. Lepidus peti- 
tior^ed the senate for leave to repair and decorate, at his own 
expense, the blkilic^.of Paulus,^ that noble monument of the 
ABmilian family. The display of private munificence fli public 
works, which embellished the city, was noi yet fallen into disuse. 

1 It was built by iBmilius Paulus. ' Cicero calls It a*glorious structure; 
Nihil gratim iUo menumeHto^ nihil gioriosiutt 
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In the reign of Augustus, without any objection from that 
emperor, Taurus, Philippus, and Balbus, wth the spoils whicJh 
they had taken from the eneijiy, or with the superfluity of 
their own immoderate ^alth, ad^ed greatly to the ornaments 
of Rome, and, by consequence, ^o the honour of their families. 
Encouraged by this exam|)le, but with a fortune much in¬ 
ferior, Lepidus revived the glory of^his ahcestors. The 
Theatre of Pompey had been destroyed by fire; and the 
remaining branches of the family not being equal to the 
expense of so gre^t a structure, TijDerius declared his intention 
to build a new edifice, with the original name. He, con¬ 
gratulated the senate that the damage occasioned by the late 
fire was confined to that single building. For this, he ,said, 
they were obliged to the vigilance of Sejanus. The senate 
decreed a statue ^ to be placed in the Theatre of Pompey, in 
honour of the favourite. In a short time afterwards, when 
triumphal ornaments were granted to Junius Blaesus, the pro- 
consul of Africa, Tiberius made no '^scruple to declare, that 
his motive for bestowing Aat high reward was to pay a 
compliment to Sejanus, as the proconsul was his uncle. 

LXXIII. BJ»sus, however, had fairly earned his honours. 
Tacfarinas, often repulsed, was never defeated, He found 
resources in the interior parts of Africa, and returned to the 
conflict with new vigour.* He had at length the arrogance 
to send an embassy to Tiberius, demanding lands for himself 
and his army, or nothing should make an end of the war. 
Tiberiijs, it is said, was upon no occasion so little master 
of himself. “It was an insult to the imperial majesty, and 
the Roman name. Shall a deserter, a wandering vagabond, 
presume to treat on equal terms ? ,Even Spartacus,^ though 
hfe had defeated consular armies, and spread desolation with 
sword and fire tljrough the realms of Iljlly, was not allowed 
to negotiate terms of peace, though the commonwealth, at 
that time, was well nigh exhausted by.«^>Sertorius,® and the 
Mithridatic war. Even then, no compromise was admitted; 
the* dignity of the §tate was saved. And shall a flourishing 
empire descend so l^w^as to compound with Tacfarinas, and, 
by granting lands, bcTOme the purchaser of peace at the hands 
of a freebooter and robber?” Stung by these reflections, 

1 Seneca says, with indignation^. '^Who cduld bear tb see the statue of 
Sejanus placed over the ashes of Pompey? a base perfidious soldier among 
the monuivents of a great commander I ” 

^ Spartacus kindled up the servile war in Italy. 

^ Sertorius, and Alithridates king of Pontus, joined in a league against the 
Romans. 
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Tiberius ordered Blaesus to seduce the followers of Tacfarinas 
bV promises of a free pardon to all who should lay di^wn 
their arms; but as to their clyef, he must strain every nerve 
to secure the person of that faring adVenturer. 

LXXIV. The promised amnesty reduced the numbers of 
the enemy; and Blaesus, adopting m. new mode of war, turned 
the arts of the wily l^umidian against himself. Unequal to 
the legions in a pitched battle, Tacfarinas depended altogether 
upon the rapidity of his motions: he divided his men into 
small parties; he showed himself in sudddh incursions, fled 
before a regular force, and knew where to lie in ambush. 
The Romans accordingly marched in three columns, by as 
many different routes. In the quarter where the Africans 
ravaged the country near Leptis, and then fled for shelter to 
the Germantes, Cornelius Scipio, the proconsul’s lieutenant, 
advanced with his division. In another quarter, where Cirta 
lay exposed to the Barbarians, the younger Blaesus, the pro- 
consul’s son, commanded a second detachment. In the 
intermediate part of the country, the^ commander-in-chief 
marched at the head of a chosen body of troops. At 
all convenient places he threw up intreijchments, and 
appointed garrisons, securing every station by a regular chain 
of posts. 

The Barbarians found themselv8s counteracted on every 
side. Wherever they turned, the Romans were at hand, in 
front, in flank, and in the rear. Numbers were surrounded, 
and either put to the sword or taken prisoners. To spread 
the alarm, the Roman army was again subdivided into smaller 
parties, under the command of centurions of approved valour 
and experience. Nor was the campaign closed, as usual, at 
the end bf summer. Instead of retiring to winter quarters In 
the old provinces, 'Blsesus kept the field; ^he increased the 
number of his posts and garrisons, and sent out detachments 
lightly armed, with guides acquainted with the course of the 
country. Tacfarinas could no longer stay at bay. He shifted 
his huts,^ and wandered from plac§ tp place. At length 
his brother was taken prisoner, and*%J«;sus thought it time 
to close the campaign. His retreat "^as sudden and pre¬ 
mature. The province was still open to incursions: and 
the flame of war, though suppressed, was not extinguished. 
Tiberius, however, considered the enemy as completely van¬ 
quished. Besides the honours already granted tcf Blaesus, 

1 Sallust says, the Numidian htits, called mapalia by the natives, were of 
an oblong form, with a curve on each side, somewhat resembling a ship. 
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he ordered that the legions should salute him by the title 
o£ {siPERATOR) aco^rding to the ancient asstoitt of the Romsfti 
armies, in the pride ^S vietoxy itiehed with the generous 
ardour ,w|^i^ In ttm time of the republic, this 

was a frequent custom, insom\t^ that aevm^al, at the same 
time, without pre-emmenc#: or distinction,, enjoyed that mili¬ 
tary honour. > It was often allowed Atigftstus, and now 
by Tiberius, for the last time.: the practice ceased 

altogether. • 

LXXV.'Rome,^in the course pf this year, lost two- illus¬ 
trious citizens; file first was i^inius Saloninus, grandson 
both to Marcus Agrippa and Asinius PolUo, half-brother of 
Drusus, and, besides, the intended husband of the emperor’s 
granddaughter. The s^nd was Ateius Capito, already men¬ 
tioned; a man, for his abilities, and his knqprledge of,the 
laws, of the fiqpt eminence in the state. From his birth he 
derived no advantage. His grandfather was a centurion under 
Sulla: his father rose to the rank of prsetor. Capito was, 
with rapid speed, advanced by Augustus to the consular 
dignity, and by that promotion placed above his competitor, 
Antistius, Lab^p, who had grown into celehrity by his talents 
and his skill m jurisprudence.^ It was the, peculiar felicity 
of that age to see houri^ing these two illustrious 

rivals, who, in peaceable* times, were the c^aments of their 
country. The kihe of Labeo rose on the surest foundation; 
he was a strenuous assertor of civil Hberty, and for that reason 
the faYOurlte of the |MOple. Capito knew his approaches to 
the great, and by his flexibility became a favourite at the 
c^ourt of Augustus. Labeo was not sufiered to rise above 
the praetorian rank; but that act of injustice raised bis 
ffopuJarityj, while, on the other hand, Capito obtained the 
consulships and with it thepublic h^ed. ^ , 

LXX’\y|. In ym also, the sucty-fourth from the battle 
of Philippi, Junlia,^ niece to Cato, sister of Brutus, and the 
widow of Cassius,, paid her debt tO;, nature. Her will en¬ 
grossed the public ^conversation. ' Possessed of immoderate 
riches, she left marh^JI”her regard to .almost all the eminent 
men at Rome, without mention o^fvTiberiusi The omission 
gave no umbrage to the ©mperoX' -'He considered it as the 
exercise of a civil right;/and nother funeral 
panegyric to be spol^n from the rostrum, but allowed the 
last cersHnonies to be performed, with the usual pomp and 

1 Junia was the (fluighter of Dedmos Junius Silanus by Servilia, the sister of 
Cato of'Utica. 
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magnificence. In the procession were seen the images of 
the most illustrious femilies, in number not less tlwn twenty; 
the Manlii, the Quintii, and others of e<|ual ranh^ Those of 
Brutus atid Cassius ^ were nc4 ^jlisplayMif but fi^that reason 
they were present te every imagination, and with superior 
lustre eclipsed t^ spli^dour of that^ay. 

1 The constitation being ?>veabmcd, the asseftonibf public liberty w«e not 
displayed ; but, as Tacitus ■elswmere says, the honour whi^ was denied in¬ 
creased their glory j Negctushmorgloriamintendit, ^ ^ 
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dONTENTS - 
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I. The origin and character of ^Hus Sejams.—Mt By corruft practices he 
allures to his interest the army and senate,’-^!!!* The condition of the 
statet civil and fnUitary-^Sejanus siduces the younger Livia^ wife of the 
emperor's son Prusus, and engages her in a plot against the Ufe of her 
husband.—The station if ike Roman fleets and legions.—The 
magistrates and the forms of government at Rome.—Vlll. prusus 
^poisoned, and Sejanus a^res to the empire—Tiberius recommends the 
sons if Germaniczts to the care of the senate.—XIL Tiberius delivers 
the funeral oraHon occasioned by the death of Drusus—Sejanus plans 
the destruc0m of Agrippina and her XIH. Deputies from the 
provinces heard by Tiberius-^Players and pantomimes driven out of Italy. 
—XV. A temple built in Asia to Tiberius^ Idvia, and the senate.— 

XVI. A new priest of Jupiter, and new laws to regulate the office .— 

XVII. The teal of the pontip for Nero and Drusus, the sons of Ger~ 

manicus, censured by Tiberius,—XVlll. Sejanus aims at the destruc¬ 
tion if the friends of Germanicus—Cains Silius and TiHus Sabinus 
accused—Character<vf Marcus Lepidus and Messalinus Cotta, —XXI. 
Calpumius Piso accused for words—Judgment prevented by his death. • 
—XXII* PlautiM Sylvixnus throws his vsife out of the window—His 
defence—Tiberius visits the house to make his inquiries—Death of 
Sylvomus. —XXIII. The war in Afriei ended by Dolabella— TacJ'arinas, 
the Numidian chief, is slain.—XXNll, A servile war ready to break 
0 ^ in Italy, but crushed in the XXVIII. Vibius Serenus 

accused by his own son—His speech on the occasion, and his banishment— 

' Publius Suilius condemned—Cremutius Cordus prosecuted for praising 
Brutus and Cassius in an historical work—His defence and voluntary 
death—His book burnt by ike public officers, yet continued to be read. 
—XXXVI. The Hty of Cyskus deprived of its privileges—Tiberius re¬ 
jects the qffitr tf divine wnours from the people of Spain—His speech 
on thad subject.'^TiJXySX, Sejanus petitions the emperor for leave to 
marry Livia, the widow of Drusus—The artful answer and refusal of 
, Tiberius.—XLl, Sfanus resolves to withdraw Tiberius from Rome.— 
XLin* The rights to various sanctuaries claimed by deputies from the 
cities <f Greece.—. The death and character of Cneius Lentulus 
and Lucius DomiHusS-^XhV, Lucius Piso, preeior of Spain, murdered 
by a peasant—The assassin taken-d^e refuses m the rack to discover 
his accomplices.—Poppeeus Sabinus subdues the insurgents in 
Th^e, and obtains iriutiphal ornaments.—LH* Claudia Pulchra pro¬ 
secuted for adultery, and condemned,—hill. Agrippina desires the em¬ 
perors leave to marry—Tiberius hears her with sullenness, an^ gives 
no answer.—LN, Eleven cities of Asia contend for the honour ^ build¬ 
ing the temple to the emperor and the senate; Smyrna preferred to all 
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^ the rest. —LVII. Tiberius departs Rome, and goes into Campania 
—He is in danger being crushed in a cave^ by the falling of dhe 
stones: Sejanus saves him at the^risk of his own life^Tke favourite 
rises higher in the affection of Tiberim.—UK.. Sejanus sicboms witnesses 
against Nero, the eld^t son of (hrmanicus.-^Uj^ll. An amphitheatre 
at Fidena, being ill-constructed, falls in, and crushes or kills fifty 
thousand spectatfirs .'—LXJV. A dreadful fire at Rome: Mount Ctelius 
consumed in the Tiberius withdraws from the con¬ 

tinent to the isle of Caprea^ Sejanus bent on the destruction of Nero 
and Agrippina ,—LXVIII, Titius Sabinus, on account of his faithful 
attachment to Germanicus and^ his family, ensnafed by Latiaris, and 
his accomplices—An account ^ their infamous plot-^Sabinus is con¬ 
demned, and executed, to the astonishment cf the p>eople, on the first of 
January, a day always sacred to religious ceremonies,---lJJCSJ. The death 
of Julia, granddaughter of Augustus .—LXXII. The Frisians revolt, pin d 
are quelled with difficulty, and considerable loss to the Romans .— LXXV. 
Agrippina the younger, one of the children of Germanicus, married to 
Cneius DomiHus, with the approbation of Tiberius. 

These transactions include six years. 

Years of 

Rome. Of Christ. Consuls. ^ 

776 33 Caius Asinius Pollio, Caius Antistius Vetus. 

777 24 Sergius Cornelius Cethegus, Lucius Viselhus Varro. 

778 25 Marcus Asinius Agrippa, Cossus Cornelius Lentulus. 

779 26 Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus,, iCaius Calvisius Sabinus. 

780 27 Marcus Licinius Crassus^ Lucius Calpurnius Piso. 

781 28 Appius Junius Silanus, Publius Silvas Nerva. 

I. The consuls for the year^ on which we are now 
entering were Caius Asinius, and Caius Antistius. I'ifeerius 
had reigned nine years. Duriqg that time a state of pro¬ 
found tranquillity prevailed at Rome, and the emperor saw 
the imperial family flourishing with undiminished lustre^ 
The loss of Germanicus gave him no regret; on the con¬ 
trary, he reckoned that event, among the prosperous issues 
of his reign. But fortune now began to change the scene, 
and a train of disasters followed, Tiberius threw off the 
mask: he harassed the people by acts of cruefty, or, whkh 
was equally oppressive, by his authoriw encouraged the 
tyranny of others. Of this revolution >^ius Sejanus, com¬ 
mander of the praetorian guards, was the prime and efficient 
cause. The power and influence of that minister have been 
already mentioned. I shall here give the origin of ihg man, 
the features of his character, and tlie flagitious arts by which 
he a^red to the supreme power. 

He was born at Vulsinii, the son of Seius Strabo, a Roman 

1 A.D. 23. 
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knight. He attached himseSf, in his egrly yonthi to Catus 
C&sar, the grandson of 'A^gustusv' Even at that time he 
laboured under a snsf»caion, dtf hamg prostituted his person 
to the mfamouslpa^ons')of* Apidnsy^^a rich and prodigal 
voluptuary. By various juts he afterwards gained an entire 
ascendant over the affections of T^be^i^8/^ insomuch that 
the, temper of tiiat prtn(^rtO the:'!Vest xrf mankind dark 
and inscnitable, became to him aibne unclouded, free, and 
complying. This inffuence, however,, was not the effect of 
superior ability j, sincd’Sej^us % the end fell a victim to 
the policy Of that very prince, whom he ddbeived at first. 
A phenomenon so very ejttraordihary can be ascribed to 
nothing less than the wrath of the gods, incensed against 
the Roman state. Whether the public suffered most by 
the elevation,^ or the downfall, of that pernicious minister, 
it is difiScult to determine. His frame of body was vigorous, 
robust, and patient of labour; his spirit ^old and enter¬ 
prising: in his own conduct a profound dissembler, and to 
others a sharp and dangerous accuser. With pride that 
swelled to arrogance, he had the meanness that could fawn 
and flatter; ^d, under the outward calm of moderation, 
he nourished in his heart the most unbounded ambition. 
Profusion, luxury, and jargesses were often his means, but 
more frequently application to • btisiness, and indefatigable 
industry; virtues that take the pame of vice, when they 
play , an under part to inordinate passions and the lust of 
domihation. 

IT. The commission over the praetorian bands had been 
always of a limited nature. Sejanus enlarged his powers to 
a degree unknown before. He had the address to collect 
into one camp the whole corps of the guards, till that time 

^ Seneca says 6 f Apicius: ** In that city, from wfaicib the teachers of philosophy 
were ban i she d , Uiis mai). professing the science of fbe kitchen, corrupted the 
manness of the by bi$ skill ia cookery.** ' Finding himself, after a long 

coprse Of profusion an 4 f^uttonynuch inv^^ in debt, and, after satisfying 
all demands, not word) dlore than what msy^ called ;^xoo,ooo, he finished 
his days by a dose of gdSbn. For the sake of an anecdote, perhaps li.tle 
known, it may be properSo mmitioa tberC' is extant in the Latin language, 
a book, importing to be Apicius^s Art of Cot^Bsry. L,a Blettcrie relates as a 
certain fact, that Madame Dacter and her husband woe almost killed by 
this book. They found in It a receipt for a paitienlar and being both 

incline^to dine classically, they were almost poistmed thc^ learned bill 

2 The pernicious consequences whidh attended the rise of Sejanus, will be 
seen in the sequ^ , His min was equally the cause of public calamity; 
since 'Facitus telle us, that Tfitierias, while be loved or feared this favourite 
minister, restrained his passions, but afterwaxdbrheoiBe out with unbounded 
fury. Annais, vL c. 51. 
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quartered in variot^s parts of Rome. Being embodied, they 
received their orders with submission; habit and consfent 
intercourse e^blished ,a spirit pf uqion, and, knowing their 
numbers, thejj grew^ibrmid^^^ to their fellow-mdr^s. The 
pretext for this measure was, that the isbldiery grew^ waiiton 
in idleness, but, wh^ encamped, they miglit be d^wn 
forth, with better eil^ in any^ sudden em^ence, and, 
being confined within their intrenchments, at a distance 
from the vices of the metropolis, diey* would act with 
greater vigour whenever r^uired. This plan being settled, 
Sejanus begdh his approaches to the affections of the sol¬ 
diers : by afiabili^ and'-caresses, he glided into favour^;; he 
appointed the tribunes .and centurions; he endeavoured to 
seduce the senators by corruption: he promoted his crea¬ 
tures, and, at his pleasure, bestowed honours and provinces. 
All this was done, not only with the consent, but with the 
most complying facility‘**on the part of Tiberius, who now 
declared openly in favour of the minister, styling him, in 
private conversation, his associate in the cares of govern¬ 
ment, and using the same language even to the senate. Nor 
did he stop here; he'allowed the images df his favourite 
to be worshipped in the theatre, in the forum, and at the 
headquarters of the legions, m thq place appropriate^,^ for 
the standards and the eagles. 

III. As yet, however, the imperial family wajs in a fiourish- 
ing state. To secure the succession there was no want of 
Csesars. The emperor’s son * was in the prime of malihood, 
and his grandsons in the flower of youth. These were ob¬ 
stacles to the views of Sejanus. Tovassail them with open 
force, were big with danger; and fraud requires dela^ and 
intervals of guilt. He resolved to work by stratagem. 
Drusus, against whom Sejanus was inflamed by recent 
provocation, was marked out as the first victim. It hap¬ 
pened that Drusus, impatient of a rival, apd by - nature 
fierce, raised his hapji, in some sudden dispute, against 
Sejanus; and. that haughty minister,^advancing forward, 
received a blow on the face. Stufig with indignation, 
he thought no expedient so sure,; as the' gaining of the 
younger Livia,® the wife of 'Drusiis, to his interest. The 

1 Between the tents of the legions -l^nd the tribanes, a space of t hundred 
feet in breadth teft, which forawSt a large street, called Pri?<^ipia, that 
ran across the whole camp, and divided it into two parts, the upper and 
lower. * .w 

s Drusus: and the three sons of Germanicas; Nero, Drusus, and Caligula. 

* She was sister to Germanicus. 
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princess was sister to Germanicus; and though, in h^- 
yo«nger “days, she had no elegance, eith'er of shape or fear 
ture, she was now grown up*< in the most perfect form of 
regular beauty. Sejanus mad^. his advances with the ardour 
of a lover. Having triumphed over her honour, he found 
another step in guilt no*difficult matter. ^ woman, who 
has sacrificed her virtue* soon resigns* every other principle. 
Engaged in a course of adultery, she was led by degrees to 
embrace the project of murdering her husband, in order to 
marry her paramour, and mount with him to the imperial 
dignity. 

In this manner a woman of illustrious rank, the niebe of 
Aug^ustus, the daughter-in-law of Tiberius, and the mbther 
of children by Drusus, disgraced hea'self, her ancestors, and 
her posterity, by a vile connection with an adulterer from 
a municipal town, renouncing the honours which she pos¬ 
sessed, for the uncertain prospect of flagitious grandeur. 
Eudemus, the confidential friend and physician ^ of the faith¬ 
less wife, was drawn into the conspiracy. Under colour of 
his profession, this man had easy access to Livia. Sejanus 
listed him intp his service; and that the harmony between 
himself and the aduUeress might be undisturbed by jealousy, 
he repudiated his wife Aoicata, by whom he had three chil¬ 
dren.^ But still the magnitude of the crime filled their minds 
with terror; they fluctuated between opposite counsels; they 
resolved, they hesitated; delay, and doubt, and confusion 
followfed. 

IV. In the beginning of this year, Drusus, the second 
son of Germanicus, put on the manly robe.*'* The honours, 
which had been decreed to his brother Nero, were renewed 
liy a' vote of the fathers. Tiberius, in a speech upon the 
occasion, commended the tender regard with which his son 
protected the children of Germanicus. The truth is, Drusus 
(though in high stations and among rivals sincerity is seldom 
found) had acquitted himself towards his nephews with all 
decent attention, ait least without hostility. Amidst these 
transactions, the olcISproject of visiting the provinces, often 
intimated, but never in earnest, was revived by Tiberius. 
For this expedition the ostensible reasons were, the number 

1 Pliny^the elder |[ives a dark picture of th^'physicians of his time. They 
had their opportunities to adnumster poison, to make wills, and manage 
intrigues. 9 Quid enim venenorum fermiusf aut unde flures testamentorum 
insidice f Jam ver^.et adulteria in principimn domibm^ ut Eudemi in Livia 
Drusi Okesaris: lib. xxix. s. 8 . 

s He was then fourteen years of age. 
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of veterans entitled to their dismission from the service, and 
the necessity of recfuiting the army with effective men. JDf 
such as voluntarily offered tha number, he said, was small, 
and even of those the great^t^ part i^ere a set of distressed 
and profligate vagabonds, destitute of courage, and strangers 
to military discipline. He added a4ist of the Roman legions, 
specifying the province® where they were stationed. A review 
of that estimate will not be useless, or unacceptable, since it 
will exhibit the national strength at that period, the kings in 
alliance with Rome, and the narrow limits*of the emjiire,^ 
compared with the extent to which they have been since 
enlarged. 

V. In the seas ® that on each side wash the coast of Italy, 
two fleets were stationed; one at Misenum, the other at 
Ravenna. The maritime parts of Gaul, adjacent to Italy, were 
guarded by the large galleys, which were taken at the battle o\ 
Actium, and «sent by Augustus to Forojulium, well provided 
with able seamen. But the chief strength of the empire was 
on the Rhine,* consisting of eight legioniji, to bridle at once 
the Germans and the Gauls. Spain, lately subdued, was held 
in subjection by three legions. Juba * reigned ip Mauritania, 
deriving his title from the favour of Rome, The test of Africa 
was kept in awe by two legions, A like number served in 
Egypt. In that vast extent of country, which stretches from 
Syria to the Euphrates, bordering on the confines of Iberia, 
Albania, and other states under the protection of the Roman 
arms, four legions maintained the rights of the empire. 
Thrace was governed by Rhaemetalces and the sons of Cotys. 
The banks of the Danube were secured by four legions, two 
in Pannonia, and two in Maesia. Two more were stationed in 
Dalmatia, in a situation, if a war broke out at their back, to 
support the other legions j or, if a sudden emergence required 
their presence, ready to advance by rapid marches into Italy.- 

Rome at the same time had her own peculiar forOes, namely, 

; $ 

1 In the time of Tiberius, Syene. a city strongly garrisoned, at the fartAer 

extremity of Egypt, was the boundary of the empire. Trajan en¬ 

larged the limits as far as the Red ^a. 

2 The two seas were Mare Adriaticum, the Adriatic, now the'Gulf of Venice; 
Mare Tyrrhenum, now the Tuscan Sea. The former was also called Alare 
superum ; the latter Mare inferum, VirgU says, 

•* An mare quod supra memorem, quodque alluit infra.” ^ 

Misenum, now Capo di Miseno, was a promontory in the Tuscan Sea : 
Ravenna was a port in the Adriatic. • 

« In Upper and Lower Germany. ^ a 

* Juba's father was king of Numidia. He attached himself to Pofnpey’s 
party, and took a decided part against Julius Caesar. 
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three city cohorts^ and nineef the praetoiian bands, raised for 
the most part in Etruria* Umbria, ancifet ^Latium, and Ae 
opWies of the pld repub^c. .To this national strength must 
be added the riaysd armamenljs, of Ihe alhes, placed at proper 
stations,*, to^hei*. irith theh infantsiy smti: cavalry* forming, in 
the whole, a body of trc^s, not iflferior .ii\, number to the 
Roman army. But of the foreign amciliaries it is impossible 
to speak with precision. They w<u*e shifted from place to 
place, with nunAets now augmented, and now reduced, as 
occasion requirea 5 atnl, by consequence, an accurate estimate 
cannot be expected. i 

VI. To this survey of the empire if we add a view df the 
constitution, and the manner in which the government was 
administered by Tiberius, from the beginning of his rei^ to 
the present year, the fatal era of tyranny and oppression, the 
inquiry will not be foreign to our purpose. In the first place, 
not only the affairs of state, but all questions af importance 
between tiie citizens of Rome, were referred to the wisdom of 
the senate. The leading members of that assembly claimed 
pd exercised full freedom of debate; and when they deviated 
into flattery, ihe prince was sure to reject ti|e nauseous strain. 
In dispensing the honours of government, he had an eye to 
nobility of birth, to personal m^t, and to talents as well dvil 
as military. His choic^, it yras generally i^eed, was made 
with judgment. The consuls and the prators enjoyed the 
, anci^t honours of their rank and dignity, ‘ The subordinate 
magistrates exercised thpir functions without control The 
lawsi if ^cept those bf vioktM : iha3esl;y, ,flowed in their 
regular dianhel. The tributes and tiuties, yrhStber cyf com or 
money, Were managed by commissibhers diosen from the 
Roiftan knights* The revenues appropriated to the prince 
wefe conducted* by men of distinguished probity, and fre¬ 
quently by such, as were known to Tiberius by, their char¬ 
acter only.' Being once appointed, they were never removed. 
Several, ,it is Veil known, grew grey in the samCsemployment. 
The people, it is tiuei^ often complained of the price of corn; 
but the grievance Vas not imputable to the emperor. To 
prevent the consequences of unproductive seasons, or losses 
at sea, he spared neither money nor attention. In the pro- 
vinces^ho new burthens were imposed, and tihe old duties were 

1 We are told by Dio, that the e&tablishmeftt under Augustus was ten 
thousantf pfsetorians, divided into ten cohorts, luul six thousand in the city 
cohorts. The nuaiba, therefore, was reduced by Tiberias. 

^ Besides their fleets for the seU sefvioe, the'Romans had always proper 
armaments on the Rhine and the Danube. 
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col lecteid without cruelty or extewtion. ijOTporsX punishment 
was never in£lioted,*and confiscation of meti^s ;:efifects was a 
thing unknown. . ^ ‘ 

VII. In Italy.the land pjoperty the emperor was in¬ 

considerable. Good«order prevailed among his slaves. His 
freedmen were ^few, and his household was managed with 
economy. In all quesn^cms of right between the emperor and 
individuals, the courts of justice were open, and the ‘ law 
decided. And yet to this equitable system he did not know 
how to add a gracious maaner: the aast«ity ci his coun¬ 
tenance struck men* with terror. He«continued, however, 
in the practice of rigid, though not amiable, manners, till the 
death of Drusus.^ White that prince survived, Sejanus thought 
it prudent to advance by slow degrees. He dreaded the 
resentment of a young man, who did not seek, to disguise his 
passions, but complained aloud, *‘that the emperor, though 
be had a son to succeed him, preferred a stranger to share 
in the administration. How little was that upstart minister 
removed from being a colleague in the enjpire l The road of 
ambition is at first a steep ascent; but the difficulty once 
surmounted, the passions of designing men listgin the enter¬ 
prise, and tools and agents are ready at hgnd. The favourite 
is already 'master of a camp, and the soldiers wait his nod. 
Among the monuments of Pompey behold his statue: the 
grandchildren of this new man will be allied in blood to the 
family of Drusus,® What remains, but humbly to hope that 
he will l|ave the modesty to stop in his career^ copten* with 
what he has Already gsuned?” Such was the .discourse of 
Drusus, not occasional but constant; not in private circles, 
but at large, and without reserve. His inmost secrets were 
also known : his wife had forfeited her honour, and w’as ^ow 
a spy upon her husband. • 

VIII. I^his posture of afiairs, Sejanus thought he had no 
time to losS Ho chose a poison, which, operating as a slow 
corrosive, might bring on the symptoms o{ a natural disorder. 
Lygdus, the eunuch (as was discovered eight years afterwards), 
administered the draught 'While Drusbfi lay ill^ I'iberius, 
never seeming to he in any degree alarmed^ or, it may be, 
willing to make a display nf.magnanimity, went as usual to the 
senate. Even after the prince expired, and before the funeral 
ceremony was performs, he,, mitered the assembly of the 
fathers. Perceiving the consuls, with dejected looks,* seated 

1 Drtuus, the son of TibeiiliSv out off^by Spanns. 

* The statue of S^nus was placed in Pompey'a theatre. 
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on the ordinary benches, like«men who mourned for the pul^lic 
loss, he put them in mind of their dign*ity,"and their proper 
station. 'JThe senate melted into tears; but Tiberius, superior 
to the weakness of nature, delivered an animated speech, in a 
flowing style, and a tone of firmness. **^Ie was not,” he said, 
“to be informed that hfe appearance might,.be thought un¬ 
seasonable in the moment of recent affliction, when, according 
to the general custom, the mind, enfeebled with sorrow, can 
scarce endure t|j^e consolation of friends, and almost loathes 
the light of the sun. Thos® tender emotions were the 
condition of humanity, and, therefore, not to be condemned. 
For his part, he sought a manly remedy; in the embraces of 
thq commonwealth, and in the bosom 'of the fathers, he Came 
to lay down his sorrows. He lamented the condition of his 
mother, drooping under the infirmities of age, the tender years 
of his grandsons, and his own situation now in the decline of 
life. The children of Germanicus, in the present distress, 
were the only remaining hopes of the people. He desired 
that they might be brought before the fathers.” 

The consuls went forth to meet the princes. Having 
prepared their tender minds for so august a scene, they pre¬ 
sented them to tha emperor. Tiberius, taking them by the 
hand, addressed the senate; “These orphans, conscript 
fathers, I delivered into *the care of their uncle; and, though 
he was blessed wifh issue, I desired that he would cherish 
them as his own, and train them up in a manner worthy of 
himself and of posterity. But Drusus is no more: I now 
turn to you, and, in the presence of the gods, in the hearing of 
my country, I implore you, take under your protection the 
great-grandchildren of Augustus; adopt the issue of an illus- 
triofis linej support them, raise them, mould them at your 
pleasure for tha good of the stafe j perform at once my duty 
and your own. As for you, Nero, and you, Drusus, in this 
assembly you behold your fathers: born as you are in the 
highest statiob, your lot is such, that nothing good or evil can 
befall you, without affecting, at the same time, the interest of 
the commonwealth^* 

IX. This speech drew tears from the whole assembly: vows 
and supplications followed. Had Tiberius known where to 
stop, instead of adding what exceeded the bounds of proba¬ 
bility, every heart would have been touched with sympathy, 
and evSry mind impressed with the glory of the prince. But 
by recurring to the stale and chimerical project, so often 
heard with derision, the project of abdicating the sovereignty. 
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an^ resigning the reins of government to the consuls, or any 
other person willing *to undertake the task, he weakened the 
force of sentiments in themselves just ^nd honourable. The 
solemnities which had been decreed to the memory of Ger- 
manicus, were‘ renewed in honour of Drusus, with considerable 
additions, agree^le to the genius ot flattery, always studious 
of novelty. The funeml ceremony was distinguished by a 
long train of illustrious images. In the procession were seen 
.^neas, the father of the Julian race; th|5 Alban kings; 
Romulus, the founder of Rome; the Sabine nobility, with 
Attus Clausus ^ at their head, and from him the whole line of 
the Claudian family. 

X. In this account of the death of Drusus, the best and 
most authentic historians have been my guides. A report, 
however, which gained credit at the time, and has not yet 
died away, ought not to be omitted. It was currently said, 
that Sejanus, having gained the person and the heart of Livia, 
proceeded to a fouler intrigue with Lygdus the eunuch, and, 
by an infamous amour, drew to his interest that tool of 
iniquity, who was one of the domestic attendants of Drusus, 
and, for his youth and the graces of his person, high in favour 
with his master. The time and place foF administering the 
poison being settled by the conspir|Ltors, Sejanus had the 
hardihood to change Ws plan. He contrived, by secret 
insinuations, to charge Drusus with a plot against his father’s 
life, and dared to whisper a caution to Tiberius, not to taste 
the first cup that should be offered to him at his son’s t^ble. 
Deceived by this stroke of perfidy, the old man received the 
cup, and presented it to his son. The princ^ with the frank¬ 
ness and gaiety of youth, drank it off: but that alacrity serji-ed 
only to confirm the suspicions entertained by the emperor. 
His conclusion was, that Drusus, overwhelmed with fear and 
shame, was in haste to give himself the death which he had 
prepared for his father. 

XI. A report of this kind, current among the populace, but 
unsupported by any good authority, cannot^* stand the test of 
examination. What man of plain common sense, not to speak 
of a consummute statesman like Tiberius, would present 
inevitable death to his only son, without so much as hearing 
him, and thus precipitately commit a fatal deed, never io be 
recalled? Would it not have been more natural to ppt the 
cupbearer to the torture? Why not inquire wl^o mixed the 

1 Attus Clausus, by birth a Sabine, went in the train of followers to settle at 
Rome, <6. c. 503. 
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liquor ? A|ioye it probable that l^beritis, e^r slow and 
iddedsi?o>iyould at the'b^bits Of his nature, and, 

in the case d an.onlf^soh) a*sDn too never charged with any 
crime, act with a d^ee of« ilshiiess, which he had never 
{practised to the cemotest stranger? l^e tru^ is, Sejanus 
was known to be capable of every species of*villainy, however 
atrocious:, the pardaUty of the emperdr increased the number 
of his enemies; and, both the ^sovereign and the favourite 
being objects if public detestatioii, maHgnity itself' could 
frame no tale so black, and evSn improbable, that men were 
not willing to believe, » ^ 

The dea^ of princes is always variously reported, and com¬ 
mon fame is si^e to add a tragic catastrophe. Some years 
Afterwards, the ^iarticulars of the murder were brought to light 
by Apicata,' the widow of ^janus, and confirmed by Eudemus 
and Lygdus on the rack. Tn the number of historians who 
were envenomed against Tiberius, and with diligence collected 
anecdotes to -wage eternal war against his memory, not one 
has gone so far as to impute to him a share in this foul trans¬ 
action, The story, however, such as it is, 1 have represented 
in its native tolours, willing to flatter myself that, by so glaring 
an instance, 1 may destroy the credit of &bulous narrations, 
and prevail with the regder, into whose hands this work may 
fall, not to prefer the fictions of romance, however greedily 
swallowed by vulgar credulity, to the precision of sober 
history. V , , ^ 

Xll. Tiberius, in a public speech, delivered the funeral pane¬ 
gyric- of his son. The senate and the people attended in their 
mourning garments; but their grief was mere outward show, 
the« effect’of dissimulation, not of ^nflmeht They rejoiced 
in secret, conceiving that from this event the house of Ger- 
manicus would* begin to flourish. But the dawn of happiness 
was soon overclouded. The exultation of the people, and the 
indiscretion .of Agrippina, who had not the policy to suppress 
the emotions of her heart, accelerated her own tuin, and that 
of her sons. KtdSboldatod by success, Sejanus was ready to 
go forward in guilt. He saw the murder of Drusus pass with 
impunity, and even without a sign^of public regret. Success¬ 
ful villainy inspired him mth new courage; He Saw that the 
sons of Germanicus were-die presdini^e heirs of I'iberius, 
and f(^ that reason begsUi to plot thdir. detraction. Being 
three in numiber, they could not all be taken off by poison, 
while a set of faithful attendants watched them with a vigilant 
eye, and the virtue of Agrippina was impregnable. 
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^That very virtue -was, therefiSS^, to be^lbmed' against her. 
Sejanus called it prlde.^ and contumanj. By rj^j^ated invec¬ 
tives he roused the in^erate elw Livia; and 

the yotmger of the name, se recently an accotnpUce in the 
murder of Dyusus, tras easily induced to join in a second 
conspiracy/ They represented Afrippina to Tiberius as a 
woman proud of her cbil^kn, intoxicated with popularity, and 
of a spirit to engage in any dangerous enterprise.' The widow 
of Drusus knew how to choose fit agents 4ot her purpose. 
Among her instruments of iniquity was Julius Posthumus, a man 
high in favour with the elder Livia. He had been for some 
time engaged in an adulterous commerce with Mutilia Frisca, 
and, through her influence, was graciously received at court. 
By his subtle practices, and the whispers conveyed by Prisca, 
the old woman, naturally fond of power, and jealous of every 
rival, was easily inflameo against her granddaughter. At the 
same time, such of Agrippina’s attendant as had easy access 
to her presence, were instructed to choose,, in conversation 
with their mistress, the topics most Kkdy to exasperate 
a mind fiercOi; .fith ‘ ready to take %e on every 

occasion. ! * 

Xlll. Meanwhile, Tiberius, hoping to find in business some 
respite from th^ of has he^t^ attended to the ;ad- 

ministration of; a justice 4h all disputes between the dtiz^ 
of Rome. He. likewise heard petitions from the provinces 
and the allies. At his desire, the cities of Cibyra in Asia, 
and i£gium in Achaia, which had suffered by an earthquake, 
were exempted from their usual tribute for ahree years. 
Vibius Serenus, proconsul of the farther Spain, was found 
guilty of oppression in dae bourse of his administration, and, 
being a man of savage manners, banished to the isle of 
Amorgos. Carsius Sacerdos, accused of having supplied 
Tacfarinas with corn, was tried and acquitted. Caius Grac¬ 
chus was charged with the same crime, and in-like manner 
declared innocent. He had been carried in 1^ infamy (b 
the isle of Cercina by Scmpronius Graocbllrls, his fathe^ who 
was condemned to bamshment In that place, amidst a crew 
of outlaws and abandoned fugitives, he grew up in ignorance. 
To gain a, livelihood, be became a dealer in petty merchandise 
on the coast of Afriba and Sicily. His obscurity, ho’vever, 
did not shelter him ftom the dangers of a higher gtation. 
Innocent as he was, if i£lius Lamia and Lucjus Apronius, 
formerly proconsuls of Africa, had not espoused his cause, he 
must have sunk under the weight of the |»:psecutioD, a sacri- 
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fice to the splendid name of his family, and the misfortunes ^of 
hi^ father, 

XIV. In the course of the <year, deputations from Greece, 
on the old subject of sanctuaries, were heard before the 
senate. The people of Samos claimed^an ancient privilege 
for the temple of Juno^' and those of Cqos, for that of 
iEsculapius. The former relied on a “decree of the Amphic- 
tyons,^ the court of supreme authority, at the time when 
colonies from Gi^ece were in possession of the maritime parts 
of Asia. The deputies from Goos had also their ancient 
precedents, besides a claim founded on their own peculiar 
merit. In the general massacre of the Roman citizens 
throughout Asia and the isles adjacent, committed by order 
of Mithridfites,^ they gave a refuge to numbers in the temple 
of iEsculapius. This business being' over, the complaint 
against the licentiousness of stage-players, often urged by the 
praetors, and always Without effect, was taken up by Tiberius. 
He stated, “ that the people of that profession were guilty of 
seditious practices, and, in many instances, corrupted the 
morals of private families. The buffoonery of the Oscan 
farce, which‘in its origin afforded but little pleasure even 
to the dregs of the* people, was now grown to such a height 
of depravity as well as^, credit, that the mischief called for 
the interposition of the senate.” The players were banished 
out of Italy. 

XV. Tiberius felt this year two severe strokes of affliction: 
he loSt one of the twin sons of Drusus,® and also his intimate 
friend Lucilius Longus, a man connected with him in the 
closest friendship; in all scenes, either of good or adverse 
fortune, his faithful companion, and, of all the senators, the 
only one that followed him in his retreat to the isle of 
Rhodes. Though of no distinction, and in fact a new 
man, his funeral was performed with the pomp belonging 
to the censorial order;* and a statue was decreed to his 
memory in the forum of Augustus, at the public expense. 
All business was, ^t this time, still transacted in the senate. 
The forms of the constitution remained; and accordingly 

1 The assembly of the Amphicfyones was the grand council, or national con¬ 
vention of Greece. 

9 While Rome was made a theatre of blood by Marius and Snlla, Mithri- 
dates, Wing of Pontus, committed a general massacre of the Roman citizens 
throughout Asia,*B.C. 88. 

s He was about four years old. 

4 The censorial funeral was the highest honour that could be paid to the 
deceased. The purple robe, and other insignia, distinguished it from a public 
fimeral. 
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I^cilius Capito, who had been collector of the imperial 
revenues in Asia, was brought to his trial before th^ fathers, 
at the suit of the province^e Tibejfius, thought proper to 
declare, “That the commossion granted to the accused, 
extended only to the slaves and revenues of. the prince. 
’Should it app^ that he assumecP the praetorian authority, 
and, to support his nistxrpation, called in. the aid of the 
military, he went beyond the line of his duty j and, in that 
case, the allegations of the province ought to be heard.” 
The business came to a heanng, and Capito was condemned. 
The cities of Asia, to mark their sense of this act of justice, 
and their gratitude for the punishment of Caius Silanus in 
the preceding year, voted a statue to Tiberius, to Ljyia, 
and the senate. They applied to the fathers for their con¬ 
sent, and succeeded^ Nero, in the n^ime of the province, 
returned thanks to the senate and his grandfather. He was 
heard with pleasure by the whole audience. Germanicus 
was still present to their minds; and, in the son, men 
fancied that they saw and heard the /ather.,. The figure 
of the young prince was interesting. An air of modesty, 
united to the dignity of his person, charmed every eye; 
and the well-known animosity of Sejanus engaged all hearts 
in his favour. 

XVI. About this time the office of high priest of Jupiter 
became vacant by the death of Servius Maluginensis. Tiberius, 
in a speech to thi senate, proposed that they should proceed 
to the choice of a successor, and at the same time pass a new 
law to regulate that business for the future. The custom had 
been to name three patricians,, descended from a marriage, 
contracted according to the rites of cqnfarreation.^ Out 
of the number so proposed, one was to be elected. ’“’‘But 
this mode was no'longer in use. The ceremony of con- 
farreation was grown obsolete; or, if observed, it was by a 
few families only. Of this alteration many causes might be 
assigned; and chiefly the inattention of both sexes to the 
interests of religion. The ceremonies, jit is true, are at¬ 
tended with some difficulty; and for that reason they are 

1 Three forms of contracting mari^li^e prevailed at Rome, i. When a 
woman cohabited with one man for the space of a year, a. When the 
marriage was a kind of bargain and sale between the parties, wMch was 
calledf coempHo. 3. When the chief pontiff distribhtiii|f flogr in the presence 
of ten witnesses, joined the bride and bridegroom. This wras called^marriage 
by CoNFAKREATio, Other marriages were easily dissolved; but that by 
confarreation required the same solemnities {fiiff/urreaM) to divorce the 
parties. 
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faikn into disuse^ .Besides 4hisi. priest so chosen wn-s 
no longer s^ject to * paternal am^orit#; and the woman, 
who ga^^e him her hand in »marriage, waa entitled to the 
same exemption. To “remedy «these inconveniences, a law 
is necessary. Many customs, that hdd too much the 
rigour of antiquity, we^ new-modelled. Augustus in 
conformity to the polished manners of the times." 

After due deliberation, it was ,l3iought advisable by the 
fathers to leave^ the priesthood oh its old. establishment, 
without innovation. With regard to the .priestess, a new 
law took place. In her religious functions, it was declared, 
>tthat she should be in die power of Ijw husband only, subject 
in all other respects to the laws of her sex, without any pri^ 
vilege to distinguish her from other women. The son of 
Maluginensis succeeded to his fathe# In order to give 
new weight and consideration to the sacerdotal order, and 
to inspire the ministers of the altar with zesd for the sacred 
rites, a grant of two thousand great sesterces was ordered 
for Cornelia,,the v^tal virgin, who was at this time chosen 
superior of the order, in the room of Scantia. In compli- 
ment to Livia it was further decreed, that, whenever she 
visited the theatre,* her seat, shotdd be among tl^ vestal 
virgins.' • ' • ' - ' ' * 

XVlI. In the consulsliip of Comdius Ceth^us and Visel- 
lius Varro [a.u.c. 777 , a.d. 24 ], the pontes, and, after their 
example, the other orders of the priesthodB, thought proper 
to blend with the solemn vows which they offered for the 
safety of the emperor, the names of Nero and Dnisus. Zeal 
for the young princes was not altogether their motive: they 
had an indirect design to pay thdr court. But in that age 
the Safe line of conduct was not easily s^gttled. To abstain 
from Battery wasb dangerous; and to be lavish of it, provoked 
contempt, and even resentment. .Tiberius, never friendly to 
the house Germanicus, saw vi^h indignation two l^y’s 
eitialted to a level with himself. He ordered the pontiffs 
to attend him. In the interview that followed, he desired to 
know whether, in vShat they bad done,- they complied either 
with the solicitations or the'-jpenaces of j^rippina. Being 
answered in the negative, hi^ dismissed t^m with a repri¬ 
mand, but in gentle terms, most of the order being either 
his relations, or the first men in Rome. Not content, how¬ 
ever, wfth expressing his disapprobation in private, he desired, 
in a speech to*ihe senate, that all might be,upon their guard, 
not to inflame the minds of young men with ideas of power, 
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aiid, by cons^tsence, with a spirit above ihtiir station. Sejanus 
was tbe prompter ih this business. Be had the w the 
emperor, and filled him with «appreheh5i(ms ,lbat Rome was 
divided into lactidnfi^ infiataeii against each other with no 
less fury than if thfty were actually engaged in-a civil war. 
There were those, be eaid, who cMled themselves the parti* 
sans of Agrippina: i€4iot suppressed, they would in time 
become too powerful To check the growing discord, there 
was nothing left • but to cut off one or (wo of the most 
active leaders. •» 

XVIII. The first blow . was struck at Caius SiUus and 
Titius Sabinus. Their connection with Germanicus wa# 
their crime ; but Silius was obnoxious for various reaspns. 
He had been, during a space of seven years, at the head 
of a powerful army-^ by his conduct in Germany he had 
gained triumphal ^mements; he conquered Sacrovir, and 
quelled the insurrection in Gaul. Falling from that elevation, 
his ruin would resound -far- and wide, and spread a general 
terror. His own indiscretion was thought at the time to 
have incensed Tiberius, and, by consequence, it provoked 
his fate. Succ^s inspired him wdth vain-glory.* He boasted, 
that the army under his command continued in firm fidelity, 
while seihion rsused her standard in every other camp; and 
if the spirit of reyolt had reached ^is legions, the imperial 
dignity would hkve tottered on the head of the prince. 
Tiberius took the alarm: he thought his own importance 
lessened, and his fortune, great as it was, unable to fecom- 
pense such extraordinary services.. He felt himself under 
obligations to his officer; and obligations (such iS the nature 
of the hutni^it >fnind) lure only then acknowledge^', when it is 
in our power; to requite^ them if th^ exceed 'all medSiures, 
to be insolvent is plUul, and latitude gives way to hatred. 

XIX. Sosia-Galla, fi^e wife of Silius, was closely connected 
widi Agrippina, and, for that reason, detested by Tiberius. 
She and her husband were doomed to fall an immediate 
sacrifice. Sabinus was reserved for a i^ture day. Against 
the two former, Varro, the consul, undertook the'despicable 
part of public prosecutor, i^kendjog to adopt the resent¬ 
ments of his father, he- becanfife the servile ^ent of Sejanus. 
Silius requested that: - dbe trial, might '1^ deferred, the 
conlul, now turned a-Ccuser, should cease to be in otece. 
Though the int^val was short, Tiberius opposed the* motion, 
alleging that men were frequently aivaigned by the other 
magistrates; and why abridge the authority of the consul? 
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It is his duty to take c^e'- that the commonwealth m^y 
receive t>o injury. Such was the state-craft of Tiberius: 
to crimes invented by himself he gave the old republican 
names, and by that artifice ainused the public. 

The senate was summoned with regular solemnity, as if the 
proceeding was to be ac^rding to law; as Varro was, in 
truth, acting the part of consul, and In the reign of Tiberius 
the constitution still remained in vigour. Silius made no 
defence. He brpke silence, indeed, at different tirne^, but 
merely to show that he saw in what quarter the arm of 
oppression was raised against him. The heads of the ficcu- 
‘feation were, that, in a dark conspiracy with Sacrovir, he \ con¬ 
cealed the machinations of that insurgent; that his victory 
was tarnished by cruelty, and that, with his connivance, acts 
of rapacity and oppression were committed by his wife. The 
last article was too well founded;, but the prosecution went 
altogether on the crime of violated majesty. Silius saw that 
his doom was fixed, and to prevent final judgment, put an 
end to his life. » 

XX. The law, notwithstanding, laid hold^ of his effects; 
not however tp make restitution to the Gauls; for the Gauls 
made no claim. The whole of what the unhappy victim had 
received from the bounty of Augustus, after an exact estimate 
made, was seized, and carried into the treasury of the prince. 
In this instance, Tiberius, for the first time, looked with the 
eye of avarice on the property of others. On the motion of 
Asinius Gallus, Sosia was ordered into exile. By that senator 
it was further proposed, that part of her effects should 
be confiscated, and the remainder given to her children. 
Manius Lepidus contended, that one fourth should go, as 
the taw directed, to the prosecutors, and the residue to her 
children. This ^sentence prevailed. It is but justice to the 
character pf Lepidus, to observe in this place, that, con¬ 
sidering the times in which he lived, he appears to have 
been a man of ability, temperate, wise, and upright. The 
violent measures ofteq proposed by others, always the result 
of servile adulation^ were, by his address, frequently rejected, 
altered, or modified, Wiiith so much good sense and temper, 
that he preserved at once his credit at court, and the esteem 
of the public. ^ 

This happiness, so singular and so fairly enjoyed, arrests 
our attention, and natur^ly raises an inquiry whether the 
favour or, anti^aUiy of princes, like all other sublunary con- 
tingendes, is governed by the immutable laws of fate; and. 
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consequence, the lot of man«may be said to be determined 
in his natal hour. * The question is intricatebu^ perhaps 
free-will and moral agency are still so far allied, that each 
individual may chalk out the Jine of his own conduct, and, 
by steering between‘the opposite extremes of blunt austerity 
and abject me^ness, pursue a mid^e course with.safety and 
with honour. MessaHnus Cotta, a man equal in point of 
birth to Manius Lepidus, but of a very different character, 
moved for a decree, declaring that all magistrates, however 
blameless in their own coaduct, and even ignorant of the 
guilt of others, should, notwithstanding, be responsible for 
the unlawful acts committed in, the provinces by their 
wives._ ^ • 

XXI. The business brought forward in the next place, 
was the charge against Calpurnius Piso,ithat illustrious citizen, 
distinguished not more by the nobility of his birth, than by 
his unshaken virtue, who, as has been related, threatened 
a secession from Rome, in order to find, in some remote 
place, a shelter from the vices of the age, and the harpies 
of the law. , It may be remerribered, likewise, that in the 
cause against Urgulania, he scorned to 3 deld *0 the weight 
and influence of the emperor’s mother, but cited the defen¬ 
dant from the veiy palace of the grince. His conduct, at 
the time, was treated by Tiberius as the exercise of a civil 
right; but in a mind like his, that which at first made a 
slight impression, was sure to be embittered by reflection. 
Quintus Granius was the prosecutor of Piso. He exlfibited 
an accusation for words spoken in private against the 
majesty of the emperor; for keeping poison in his house; 
and entering the senate with a concealed dagger. The two 
last articles, too gross to be believed, were thrown out of 
the case. Other allegations were heaped together to swell 
the charge; and Piso, it was determined, was to be brought 
to his trial: but a natural death put an end to the prose¬ 
cution. 

A new complaint was presented to ^he senate against 
Cassius Severus,* a man of mean extraction, vbid of principle, 
profligate in his manners, but an orator of considerable 
eloquence. He had been, by a judgment pronounced under 
the sanction of an oath, condemned to exile in the Jsle of 
Crete. Persisting there in his licentious practices, he re¬ 
kindled the indignation of the fathe^ and by new vices 

l Calpurnius Piso has been mentioned, mucU tp his honour, ii. 34. 

> Cassius Severus was an. orator of eminence, ahd a virulent libeller. 
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provoked new enemies. Siripped of all bis effects, ai^ 
interdict^ from fire and water, ne was reilioved to the isle of 
Seriphns,^ whe^ in ol(^ age and misery, he languished on 
the rocks. r « 

XXIL About this time Plautius Sllvanus, one of the 
prsetors, impelled by |j|lbe ‘secret raotivei ,thfew his wife 
Apronia out of 4he window of her apartment, and killed 
her on the spot. Being Immediately seieed by his father- 
in-law, Lucius Apfoititis, and conveyed to the preseilce of 
the em{)erory he made answer,* with an air of distraction, 
that, while he lay asleep, his wife committed that act of 
violence, Tiberius went directly to the house. Ho exa¬ 
mined the apartment, and^'^saw evi^nt signs of a person 
who had struggled, but was overcome by ferce. He ihade 
his report to the senate, and commissioners were appointed 
to inquire and pionounce their judgment tJigulania, the 
grandmother of Sllvanus, sent a dagger to him as her best 
present. This, on account of her known intimacy with 
Livia, was supposed to proceed from Tiberius. The 
criminal, after attempting, but with irresolution, to apply 
the dagger t« his breast, ordered his veins to be opened. 
In a short time afterwards Nuroanlina, his former wife, was 
accused of having, by <Jrugs and magic spells, distempered 
his braia She was acquitted of the charge, 

XXIII. Thij, war with Tacfarinas, the Numidian, by 
which Rome ftad been long embroiled* was this year 
hap;^ terminated. The former commander^* as soon as 
they had laid a foundation for the obtaining of triumphal 
ornaments, considered their business as finished, and gave 
the enemy .time to breathe. There were at Rome no less 
than" three statues decorated with kurel, aqd yet Tacfarinas 
liavaged the province. He was r^nforced oy the neigh¬ 
bouring Moors, who saw with iiidignation their new king 
Ptolemy, the son of Juba,® resign, youthful inexperience, 
the reins of government to his freedmen. The malcontents 
of that nation went over to the banners of Tacfarinas, deter¬ 
mined to try the fortune of wS^ rather than tamely submit 
to the tyranny of enftanchised s&ves. The king erf the Gara- 
mantes entered into a secret league with the I^umidian. Not 
choosipg to take the field at die head of his forces, he helped 
to carry on a war of depmdation. • His dominions were a 

I Seriphtts, a siSall island k the ^^eah Sea. 

> Ptoleiny was the son of Juha, who was inaae king of Maumank by 
Angustas. 
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depository for all their plunder, His troOpk lireht out in 
detached i^les, aifdy as is usual in al) distant lOommotionsy 
were magnified by the voice of fame into 'a pliodigic^s army. 
Even from the Roman prQvjpce,^ 111 who struggled with 
want, or by their, crimes were rendered desperate, went over 
to Taefarinas., A recent incideilL encouraged the revolt 
In consequence of ther- succe^ of Bljesus, Tiberius, thinking 
the war at an end, ordered the ninth legion tO he recalled. 
Dolabella, the proconsul- for the year, saw ^he inexpedience 
of the measure I but dreading the anger of Tiberius more 
than the incurrions of the enemy, hid^did not venture, even 
for the defence of the province, to detain the troops. 

XXIV, Taefarinas^ availing himself of this circumstance, 
spread a rumour round the country, that the Roman empire 
being invaded on every side, Africa, by degrees, was to be 
evacuated, and' the remainder of the legions might be easily 
cut off, if all who preferred their libertjT to ignominious 
bondage, would take up arms in defence of their country. 
He gained, by thes%,artifices, a new atyession of strength, 
and laid siege to thd city of Thubuscum. Dolabella, with 
what force he could collect, jpaarched to the»relief of the 
place. The terror of the Roman nam^ wm on his side, 
and the affair was with an enemy who could never sustain 
the shock of a well-embodied infantry. He no sooner 
showed himself - in force, than the Numidians abandoned 
the siege. Dolabella^ at all convenient places, fortified his 
posts, and stationed garrisons to secure the country. Finding 
the Musulanians on the' point of a revolt, he seized their 
chiefs, and ordered their heads to be struck off. Experience 
had taught him, that a regular army, encumbered with 
baggage, could give but a bad account of a wild and desul¬ 
tory enemy, wlm mftde war by sudden .incursions, and 
avoided a decisive a^bn: he therefore resolved to vaty 
his operations, and having called to his aid the young king 
Ptolemy, at ^e head, of a large body of his- subjects, he 
divided his army-into four detached parties, under the 
command of his * lieutenants,- and the' military tribunes. 
A chosen batid of Moors,* conducted by officers' of that 
nation, had orders tb'-ravage the country. The proconsul 
marched himself in person, ready-at hand to direct the 
motions of his army, and give-vigour to the enterprise. * 

XXV. IntelKgence was broi^ht soon after, that thd Numi¬ 
dians, depending upon the advantages of a siffiation encom- 

In gen^l, wlien Africa cccurs, Tadttu intends tbe Roman province. 
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passed by a depth of forest;, had pitched their huts near 
the ruins of a castle, called Auzea, which they had formerly 
destroyed by fire. The cavajry and light cohorts, ignorant 
of their destination, wefe sent^ forward without delay. They 
hiade a forced march in the night, and at break of day 
arrived before the place# The Barbarians,^ scarce awake, 
were alarmed on every side with warlike Siouts. and the 
clangour of trumpets. Their horses were either fastened to 
stakes, or let loose to wander on the pasture grounds. The 
Romans advanced in order of Vttle, their infentry in close 
array, and the cavalry f)repared for action. The Barbjarians 
were taken by surprise, no arms at hand, no ordeV, no 
concerted measure. They were attacked without delay, 
and like a herd of cattle mangled, butchered, taken. The 
Roman soldiers, fierce with resentment for all their toil 
and fatigue, rushed with fury against an enemy who had 
so often fled from their sword. The victorious troops were 
glutted with Numidian blood. The word was given through 
the ranks, that Tacfarinas was the proper object of their 
vengeance: his person was well knownj his death, and 
nothing less, could end the war. That daring adventurer 
saw his guards fall ^ on every side. His son was already in 
fetters, and he himself hemmed in by the Romans. In despair 
he rushed forward, whefe the shower of darts was thickest, 
and selling his life at the dearest rate, had the glory of 
dying in freedom. This event quieted the commotions 
in Africa. 

XXVI. For these services Dolabella expected triumphal 
ornaments: but Tiberius, apprehending that Sejanus would 
think the honours, granted to his uncle Blsesus, tarnished 
by th^ success of a rival, refused to comply with the request. 
B}se$us gained no addition to his fame, while that of Dola- 
Della grew brighter by injustice. With an inferior army, 
be bad taken a number of prisoners, among whom were 
thp. leading chiefs of the nation: and, by the death of 
Ta<^arinas, he put end to the war. At his return from 
Africa, he gave a‘spectacle rarely seen at Rome, a train 
of ambassadors from the Garamantesl The people of that 
country, conscious of their guilt, and by the death of the 
Numidian chief thrown into consternation, sent their deputies 
to api^base the resentment of the emperor. The services of 
King Ptolemy being stated to the senate, an ancient custom, 
long since fatten into disuse, was revived in honour of 
that monarch. The fathers sent a member of their body, 
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tc^ present an ivory sceptre^ and a painted robe, the 
ancient gifts to kin^s, with instructions, at the sa^e time, 
to salute young Ptolemy, by the titles of King, Ally, and 
Friend of the Roman pEttFik. * '. 

XXVII. During the same summer, a servile war was ready 
to break out inaltaly ; ^t, by a foitunate acpd^t, the dame 
was soon extihguish^T\ The incendiaty, who;, excited the 
commotion, was fornierly a soldier in the prsetorian bands, 
by name Titus Curdaius. This man beggn his seditious 
practices in private Cabals aa Bruhdusium, and the adjacent 
towns. Having made his impression, he went the length of 
fixing up in public places seditious libels> inviting the agrarian 
slaves to issue from their woods and wilds, and take up agns 
in the cause of liberty. It happened, however, that three 
•galleys, employed in the^ navigation of those seas, arrived 
providentially on the coast. Curtius Lupus, the qusestor, in 
whose province it was, according to ancient usage, to super¬ 
intend the roads through the forests, was at that dme in-the 
neighbourhood* He dfdered the mariners to be landed, and, 
putting himself at their head, crushed the conspiracy in the 
bud. Statius, a mili^iy 'tribune, h^d been, on the 6rst alarm, 
despatched by Tiberius with a strong band of soldiers. He 
arrived in good time, and, having seized the chief conspirators 
with their lead^, returned to Rome with his prisoners bound 
in chains. The capital^ at that time, was far from being in 
a state of tranquillity. Men saw, with terror, a vast multitude 
of slaves increasing ^ beyond all proportion, while the mftnber 
of freeborn citizens was visibly on the decline. 

XXVIIL During the same consulship, a scene of horror, 
that gave a shock to nature, and marked the cruelty of %e 
times, was acted in the face of the world. A father plead^.' 
for his life, while the son stood forth the» accuser. TJiei, 
name of each was Vibius Seraius. They appeared beiS6rn 
the senate. The father had been banished. He wa^^ow 
dragged from his retrea^ deformed with filth, and loaded 
irons; a spectacle of misery. The son,ca|ne forward in trim 
apparel, ease in his tniCn, and alacrity , in his countenance. 
He charged the Old roan with a conspiracy against the life of 
the emperor, and with sending emissaries into Gaul to kindle 
the flame of rebellion t and thus the son acted in a ^ptible 
character, at once the accuser, and the witness# He added,, 
that Csecilius Comutus, ofi praetorian rank, sullied fee aor 

1 The slaves^ increasing in .cpnsequcnce of luznry, began to outnumber the 
freeborn citizens. ' 
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toisoften pQptilat prejtkdice, opfyosed m tosh itf seiatettce. 
Asmitis Galltts mov^ that Semus ha haaj^bed to 

the isle of Gysnss^or Dotmia Thi^ #as ia{)posad by 

the empetor, la ^Hose iidani^»tham ims a dearth pf watar j 
and wh^ Hlie i» the mtois 6vf|idv^ia^ It 

to follow. Tto 3^ im mitolad fha of 

Amoi:gos< M OsimfimWi hm4f» a motion 

was made, thM wh«hai70t th<t (»^rsem actitisad of vioktod 
majesty pi«v'en|eil^}|«w%|theh^ % a vototaigfr death, the an- 
formers should ho^toitled<*tO no TOUriid*’ The fathom 
inclined to thaf httt Tiberlt^s, in pjiain terms, with¬ 
out hi$ tjsuai bimso^f the pat^^ ^ 

whole race of “Thb course of itisfii;ii^'’' he said, 

“ would be stoj^pedi ^ ^cb a decision, the commoth 

Wealth would be Wu£M W ^ hdnk of rukt* It ton better 
to abro^te alt |aW$ If we must have laws, let us 

not remove the vil^Sitoe' thkt gives them eneigyi^’ la this 
manner thatpe^hllbMi^ the bane and scourge of socieiy, 
who, m fact, hm neto bieeii effectually) restrained* were now 
let loose, udth warn of kilquity h| view, to harass and 
destroy thdf fi||loWw«a®soSf ^ a 

XXXI. 'Ihtogh ^ «dloud of dxese tempestuous times a 
gleam of joy 'Cams Ccapinius, a Komhn knight, 

was contoe4'|Sr»kmni%.uthor of deJamatoiy verses'agaihst 
the empemr J to^at dWintoiessioaof hts brodmr, a member 
of the senate, TIMh4 pardoned the odence This act of 
lenity, staii4ln| in bO^Vast to a senes of evil ^asdsi made 
men wondm', Wt Tl% knew the klr renown thht^ waits 
on the wirtdea W hurto^y, should persevope «1 the ptactice or* 
cruelty and 0|Ptoion« of disoerntont was to amoi^ 

the laults of he mlSM hy the applause 

of temporismg the ptoe adulation 

offers, and Wt tw itandtoit» a ndnd lijca Ids 

could easiytlMm^ ^OWn manner marked to) 

of good and 01^^. toe and gtoded oh rntm^oeca'^ 

sions, even m a pg^ 0 htoation, itwrap remtoahte that, 
when he mtot a language Was,Client, dear, 

and uneqtdwan ' \ 

In a matter tot tone m& soon |^er, agidto Skblto Suilius, 
formerly tmto^towtoeus, ato wow eonvtcied of 

1 Wbc* tl>« v«m IXX^ <■>" 0^ 

effects wabt te tl|e ^\mvm Wtontsd jM^dst by a voluatary 

deaths his propetty descended to bis beWt; aa4 p t|£t case, the einmsroir 
oaid his harmes tmt of the itiitiki. (Jus cefeduHiuar. 
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bribery in a cause where he sat in judgment, the empesDr, 
not coijtent with a general sentence of banishment out of 
Italy, insisted that he qught to be confined to an island. This 
decision he urged in a tone ofrvehemence, averring, with the 
solemnity of an oath, that the interest 1)f the commonwealth 
required it. And ^et fhis proceeding, condemned at the 
time as har^ and violent, was, in a sul^equent reign, allowed 
to be founded in justice. Suilius was recalled by Claudius. 
He then announced his real character f proud, imperious, 
corrupt, and venal j high in favour with the reigning prince, 
and using his influence for the wbrst of purposes. ^ Catus 
Firmius was, in like manner, condemned, on a ch^ge of 
having maliciously accused his sister on the law of mi^jesty. 
It was this man, as has been related, who first deceived the 
unsuspecting Libo, and then betrayed him to his ruin. For 
that sacrifice of all truth and honour, Tiberius was not un¬ 
grateful. To reward his services, yet pretending to act with 
other motives, he overruled the sentence of banishment, but 
agreed that he should be expelled the senate. 

XXXIZ. The transactions hitherto related, and those which 
are to follow, may, I am well aware, be thought of little 
importance, and beneath the dignity of history. But no 
man, it is presumed, wi^ think of comparing these annals with 
the historians of the old republic. Those writers had for 
their subject, wars of file greatest magnitude; cities taken 
by storm; kings overthrown, or led in captivity to Rome: 
and Hvhen from those scenes of splendour they turned their 
attention to domestic occurrences, they had still an ample 
field before them; they had dissensions between the consuls 
and the tribunes; they had agrarian laws, the price of corn, 
and* the populace and patrician order inflamed with mutual 
animosity. Those were objects that filled the imagination 
of the reader, and gave free scope to the genius of the writer. 
The work in which I am engaged, lies in a narrow compass; 
the labour is great, and glory there is none. A long and 
settled calm, scarqe lifted to a tempest; wars no sooner begun 
than ended; a gloomy scene at home, and a prince without 
nmbition, or even a wish to. ertiaige tbe boundaries of the 
empire: these are the scanty materials that lie before me. 
Andt^yet materials like these are" hot to be undervalued; 
though slight in appearance, they still merit attention, since 
they are often the secret spring of the most important events. 

}bcxill. If we consider the nature of civil government, 
we shall find, that, in all nations, the supreme authority is 
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vefted either in the people^ or Ihe nobles, or a single ruler. 
A constitution compdunded of these three single for^ps, may 
in theory be beautkiil, but can« never exist in &ct; or, if it 
should, it will be but of shorf duradon. At Kome, while 
the republic flourished, and the senate and the people gained 
alternate victori^ over each other, il was the business of the 
true politician to study the manners and temper of the multi¬ 
tude, in order to restrain within due bounds a tumultuous 
and discordant ma$s and, on the other hapd, he who best 
knew the senate, and ibe ch^acters of the leacUng members, 
was deemed the most accomplished statesman of his time. 
At present, since a violent convulsion has overturned the 
old republic, and the government of Rome differs in nothing 
from a monarchy,^ the objects of political knowledge Ve 
changed, and, for that reason, such transactions ^ it is my 
business to relate, will not be without their use. Few are 
qualifidd, by their own reflection, to mark the boundaries 
l>etween vice and virtue. To separate the useful from that 
which leads to destruction, is not the t^ent of every man. 
The example of others is the school of wisdom. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that th^ detail into 
which I am obliged to enter, is in daijger, while it gives 
lessons of prudence^ Of being dry and unentertaining. In 
other histories, the situation of countries, the events of 
war, and the exploit;s of illustrious generals, awaken curiosity, 
and enlarge the imagination. We have nothing before us, 
but acts of despotism, continual accusations, the treaehery 
of friends, the ||iin of innocence, and trial after trial ending 
always in the isame tragic catastrophe. These, no doubt, 
will give to the present work a tedious uniformity, without 
an object to enliven attention, without an incident to p^ent 
satiety. It may be further observed, that the ancient historian 
is safe from the,severity of criticism: whether he favours 
the cause of Rome or f^rthage, the reader is indifferent to 
both parties; whereas ^the descendants of those who, in 
the reign of Tiberius, were either put .to ^death, or branded 
with infamy, are Hviug at this hour; and besides, if the 
whole race were extinct, will there not be at all times a 
succession of men, who, from congenial manners, and sym¬ 
pathy in vice, will think the fidelity of history a sato on 

1 The forms of the republicah govo'atnent were still preserved; the magis¬ 
trates retained their micieat names; maghirat^um i^cahula; but the 

empeior presided over the whole military departtnenti and his tribunitian 
power gave him the sole direction of all civil business. 
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themsehtis? £i^ the pmk& dtie to virtue is sure to ^ve 
umbrage* The Hhistripus chara^bet ta^broqght too near to 
the dep^tavit^ of modem times. Th# is too strong 

# for ten^ eyes^ But'! flmm idus 4iii$mssiom 

SJPCIV. tA 4 )Et.<Cb 7 ^ 8 , s|»j IJurfog the consulship 
of gorfi^ue Cossps and Aaomns ^ lievr, and» till 

that i|i||ino the ohaige of 

Cremutius M of annals. 

hx that V^Oil-ht .after 'thd hej styled 

Cassius the last of the ma sentiment a 


of Tha^ ditemhatanoe ivas of euiicient; but 

the stern oouiitenaime vrhh i«>hiph^3^Mt» heaid ^ defence, 
tyas a fsdisi progs^ostlc. With a ^^dt^hosiOvOr^ prepared for 
the wor^ and even resolved ^ spoke to 

the iohowin^ efto* *^The cha^i OOhsimpfi "^themt is for 
words onlyj so irrepmadiable isfltny* Oojgiaueh And what 
ate my words? Qo diey ofect emp^ehr m his mother, 
the only persons included in the df*ma]eiiiy? It is, 
hoWeveri iby Crime, that I have, treaj^ memory of 
Bmtus and Cassius with respect: and wve, not others done 
the same? In the numbm* c^ tmmj loomposed the 

Uves qC those emmeot tnen, ik not done 

honour to th^h memory ? Tit^ ^yv|n«l^ft*^yhdm*^abk histo- 
pan* not mom ^ktinJUh^hed % 'thnn by his 

ddelhy) fas so kvish ii| praise df ro»^3f»£thajtj Augustus 
oaUed hN the m^ehip of that 

emperpy was unalterable ^1% with this 

same Bihtus,, and this vc^ C^ius»i^#'|me||^ned by that 
imntolhd ^uthoti not Indeed # and fAKaicioss ^ 

(the ApjphlWmls now^Stt vc^ejt Jbui »s vhtudus, upright, 


and 9^il}ns£doimr B.om;|ns« jtn 
thejv namoA a»k ddcomted . , 
ChtWods bonded tliat 
those iwo"diatln||i^d jblters m 
Augirntn^, and* ed|oyedj 

t ^dicat^ an eptiie % 

as the cohdiibt 

himself with wittily .M'epswftk. 

, * ** I " r" 

^ pubKm VfUmm. ahwwardSsty 
b]^ whSeb aay patron mwiewtr, wbe ...» 
poorer, 60 laWly andiisbad, should _ 

staadmg tlpf law# matus and Chiaiss Wwa 


Afhnus Toilio 
,/ Messala 
^ (hT And yet 

ilihfd hi the esmem of 
midu^b^oub^* Oepro 

What 
'Tsontented 
iw^ahuf to the 

fWw^Wtfhwof alaw, 
»,m at the stipreme 
Kotuhb- 
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tiibunal of public. The fetters of Mark a$ 

well as iiit ^peeche^of Bt!u^u% Abound with UMftgdi^^'Siinst 
Augustus, fsiso indeed^ but ^ a s^lc tf iwsr kvecdve. 
The verses of jBIbaoalus and^!^^U2|lMVtW li^ed^lampot^s 
on the fatniilr oa ^ €ies«^ Are ih e^^hodt’s AfUds. 
Neither JuBus iM»x ^ 4uih^tul ^owed*’**^* 


sesecifment 
p^fi they 
thti their 

.. .“the latter. 

show thlt^'jjsou W hurt, 
and you gtws sj^iwane^ of ^ ^' 

X3btV. t d! dtaw Oo pi«dedfi«fts. Id that 

country not otdy #tojy, feist even lidentioushesiSi Ws^s ^ 
couraged. He 0dg6 0^ eatkre^ hMr how to 

retaliate. W^tda^ wt^iwpTOg?ftd by words. ’ public 

characters haV^ IroiU u^e Stage uOfe, and the 

applauhe of m ml as thw enemies^ is 

heard nd ns^i St 1^ heou the of luatory 

to rejudge" iSlm,^!a£:tb)^ I Brubas and QissidsfM not now 
.. .... 1 ... j ^ ertitejOnped Oh ^ pfeius 

, t'tfeek caused basangued 

.j^jdiiein to take up« arths ^ It is now 
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Latin festival,^ when Brususf in his character of praefect pf 
Rome, ^scendejJ the tribunal, C^alpurAius Salvianus took 
that opportunity to j^resent oan ^cusation against Sextus 
'MCarius. A proceeding so itKguiar dr^ dpwn the censure 
Of Tiberius. Salvianus was driven into banishment. A com¬ 
plaint against the inhabithnts of the city of fyzicus was pre¬ 
sented to the senate, charging, that they bad suffered the 
Ceremonies in honour of Augustus to falbinto contempt, and 
liad moreover gffered violence to several Roman citizens. 
For this offence they were deprived of the privileges; which 
bad been granted to them for their fidelity in the war with 
Mithridates. That monarch laid siege to their city; but, 
by^he fortitude of the people, not less than by the si^ccour 
sent by I^cullu% he was obliged to abandon the place. 
Fonteius Capito, who had been proconsul of Asia,\ was 
acquitted of the Charge alleged against him by the malice 
of that daring accuser,, Vibius Serenus. And yet the author 
of so vile, a calumny passed with impunity. He had the 
curses of the people, and the protection of the emperor. 
Informers, in proportion as they rose in guilt, became sacred 
characters, ^f any were punished, it was; only such as were 
mere novices in guilt, obscure and petty villains, who had 
no taljents for mischief. ’ 

XX^yil. Ambassadors, about this time, arrived from the 
farther Spain, praying leave, in imitation of the people of 
Asia, to build a temple to the emperor and his mother. 
Tiberius had strength of mind to despise the offerings of 
adulatiqn; he knew, however, that hb conduct on a former 
occasion had been taxed with the littleness of vain-glory. 
To clear himself from that aspersion, he ^de the following 
speech. **1 am not, conscript fathers, now to learn that, 
when a similar ^petition came from Asia, 1 was accused of 
weakness and irresolution, for not giving undecided negative. 
The silence which I then observ^, and "the law which I 
have laid down to myself for the future, it is my intention 
now to explain. (Augustus, it b well known, permitted a 
temple to be raised at Fergamus, in honour of himself and 
the city of Rome. His Example has ever been the rule of 
my conduct. 1 yielded to the solicitations of Asia the 

« , ' i.^ ’ 

1 Tfaa Latin festival was instituted by Tarqtilntus Superbus, and celebrated 
every year in tbe^^eginning of May. The bousuls and Mber mag'istrates went 
forth in procession; and during their absence, a person of high rank was 
chosen to dischai^e the functions of consul, and preserve the peace of the city. 
^See Annals, vi. zx.} In conformity to this custom, we find Druaus acting on 
this occasion. 
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more willingly, as, with the ;^eneration ofier^ to myself, 
mat of the senate was mixed and blended* That single 
act of compliance, may, perljaps, require io |ip6l6gy: but 
to be deified throughout tl^ provinees, and intrude my own 
image amoqg the •statues of the gods, what were it but 
vain presumption, the .height of •human atrogance ? Erect 
more altars, and tb^lihOmage paid to Augustus will be no 
longer an hcuipur to his memory: by promiscuous use, it 
will tarnish on the» eyes of mankind, and vanish into 
nothing. . * • 

XXXVIII. inys^, conscript fathers, 1 pretend to 

nothing above the condition of humanity: a mortal man, I 
have £e duties of our common nature to perform. liaised 
to a painful pte*etmnence,;if J sustain the arduous Char¬ 
acter imposed upon me, the measure of my ^happiness is 
full. These are ipy:; sentiments t I avow them in your 
presence, and, 1 hope they will reafch posterity. Should 
future ages pronounce, me not unworthy of my ^cestors j 
should they think me vigilant for the publip good, in danger 
firm, and, for the interest of all, ready tS encounter personal 
animosities, th^ ch^cter will be the bright^ reward of all 
my labours. Those la^re the temples which I wish to raise: 
they are the truest temples, for they are fixed in the heart. 
It is there I would be worshipped*, in the esteem and the 
affections meni that best and iiiost lasting monument. 
Piles of stone and.marble structures, when the idol ceases 
to be adored, and judgment of posterity rises to execra¬ 
tion,, are mere cl^am^^hQuses, that mpiilder into ruin. 

I 'therefore now address myself to the allies of the 
empire, to the citizens of Rome, and to t^e immortal gods; 
to the gods it is my prayer, that to the end of life^ they 
may grant the blessing of an undisturbed, a clear, a 
collected mind, with a just sense of laws t>oth human and 
divine. Of mankind I request^ that, when I am no more, 
they will do justice to my memory; and, with kind acknow¬ 
ledgments, record my name, and the actions of my life.” 
In these sentiments he persisted hvCT after. Even in 
private conversation he never ceased to declaim ^inst the 
abuse of religious honours. For this self-denial various 
motives were assigned. Some c^led it modesty; others, a 
sense of his own demerit; many^imil^ted it to a Regene¬ 
rate spirit, insensible to all fair and honouralfie dislinctions. 
The love of glory, they observed, has ever been the incentive 
of exalted minds. It was by this principle, that Hercules 
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sufid enrollQd themseWes among the gods of Greece); 

and it yas thna, diat Epmulus .was 'deified at Rome. 
Augustus made a right estimaJte of things, and, by conse¬ 
quence, aspired to rank hiipsielf with ancient worthies. 
With regard to other gratifications, princes are in a station, 
where to desire, is to have. But the passion for glory 
ought to be insatiable. The esteem of posterity is the true 
ambition of a prince. From, the contempt of fame arises 
a contempt of virtue, , ^ , 

XXXIX. Sejaniis, intoswated with auo&bss, and hurried on 
by the importunity of the younger Livia,^ who . was grown 
impatient for the promised .marriage, thought fit to open the 
business to the emperor. All applications, at that time, even 
when a personal interview took place, were presented to, the 
prince in writing. The purport of the memorial was, that 
“the munificence of Augustus to the petitioner, and the 
favours added by Tiberius, had so engi'ossed all his faculties, 
that he was now accustomed, instead ..of supplicating the 
gods; to offer up- prayers to the prince. Of rank and 
splendour he had never been ambitious: a ||!pst of difficulty, 
where he wa|ched day and night like a common sentinel, 
to guard the life of his sovereign, was the only honour he 
had ever sought. And yet a mark of the highest distinction 
had been conferred upoA him. The emperor deemed him 
worthy of an alliance with the imperial house. His present 
hopes were built on that foundation. Hairing heard that 
Augustus, when the marriage of his daughter was in con¬ 
templation, doubted, for some time, whether he should not 
give her to a Roman knight; he presumed to offer his 
humble request, t^iat Tiberius, if a new match was designed 
for LIvia, would graciously think of a friend, who would 
bear in mind a due sense of the favour conferred upon him, 
but never claim an exemption from the toil.and duty of his 
post. To shelter his family from tbe animosity of Agrippina 
was the object he had in view. He felt for his children; 
but as to himself, Ji® service of his prince, 

he should die content and full df-years.*^ . 

XL. Tiberius expressed .himself .pleased with the style of 
affection which breathed through the memorial. He men¬ 
tioned, in a cursory the faywirs he had granted, but 

desired'^ time fpr the coSideration of a'Object so entirely 
new and unexpected. Having weighed the business, he 
returned the following answer: “In all matters of delibera- 
\ She who conspired against her husband, Dnisas. 
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Ition, self-interest is the principle by which individuals decide 
for themselves: vflth princes it is otheirwi^e. ; The opinions 
of the people claim their a^ention, ^d iWe must 

direct their conduct the request whi^ had been 

made, an obvious* answer presented itself to his pen: he 
might observe, that ^ was for Bivia to determine, whether 
she would contract 'another marriage, or be content to 
remain the widow of Drusus, He might add, that she had 
a mother and a grandmother, mord neaijy connected than 
himself, and, for that reason, fitter to be consulted. But he 
would deal openly, and in terms of plain simplicity. And 
first, as to Agrippina; her resentments would break out with 
redoubled violence, if, by the marriage of Livia, she ss^w the 
imperial family divided into contending factions. Even at 
present, female jealousies made a scene of tumult and dis¬ 
traction. His grandsons were involved in their disputes. 
Should the marriage be-allowed, perpetual discord might be 
the consequence. 

“Do you imagine, Sejanus, that Liiya, the widow first of 
Caius Csesar/and dnce of Drusus, will act an humble part, 
and waste her life in the embraces of a (toman knight? 
Should I consent, what will be said by those who saw her 
father, her brother,,, and the ancestors of our family, invested 
with the highest hoimurs of the state ? But it seems you will 
not aspire above present station. Remember that the 
magistrates,,.and first men in Rome, who besiege your 

levee, and in everything defer to your judgment; remember, 
1 say, that they now proclaim aloud, , that you have already 
soared above the equestrian rank, and enjoy higher authority 
than was ever exercised by the favourites of my father. They 
declaim against you with envy, and they obliquely glSnce at 
me. But Augustus, you say, had thoughts of giving his 
daughter to one ot the equestrian order. And if, overw'helmed 
by a weight of cares, yet sensible at the same time of the 
honour that would accrue to the favoured bridegroom, he 
mentioned occasionally Caius Rroculpii^, and some others, 
is it not w'ell known dut they were all of moderate principles; 
men who led a life of tranquillity, and took no part in the 
transactions of the state? And if Augustus^had his doubts, 
is it for me to take a decided pa^? His final determination 
is the true precedent. He gave his daughter ,firSt to ^Vgrippa, 
and afterwards to myself. These are the reflectioift which I 
thought proper to communicate to yoM. My friendship is 
without disguise. To the measures which you and Livia may 
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have concerted, no obstacle shall arise from me. But stilV: 
there are ^^other ties by which I would bind you to myself in 
closer union. I will not at pres^int enlarge upon the subject. 

I shall only say^ that I ‘ know honour to which you are 
not entitled by your virtues, and your zeal for my interest. 
But what I think and feel di this bead I shall ^take occasion 
to explain to the senate, or, it may be, in a full assembly 
of the people.” 

XLI. Alarmed l?y this answer, Sejanus dropped all thoughts 
of the marriage. A crowd of apprehensions rushed upon him. 
He feared the penetrating eye of malicious enemies j he 
dreaded the whispers of suspicion, and the clamours of the 
publip. To prevent impressions to his disadvantage, he pre¬ 
sented a second memorial, humbly requesting that the 
emperor would pay no regard to the suggestions of ill- 
designing men. Between two nice and difficult points, the 
favourite was now much embarrassed. If, for the sake of 
a more humble appearance, he determined to avoid for the 
future the great conflux of visitors who frequented his house, 
his power, in a short time, would be on its wane; and on the 
other hand, by- receiving such a numerous train, he gave 
access to spies upon .his conduct. A new expedient occurred 
to him. He resolved to persXiade the emperor to withdraw 
from the city, and lead, in some delightful but remote situa¬ 
tion, a life of ease and solitary pleasure. In this measure he 
saw many advantages. Access to the prince would depend on 
the miflister; all letters conveyed by the soldiers would fall 
into his hands; and Tiberius, now in the vale of years, might 
be, when charmed with his retreat, and lulled to repose and 
indolence, more easily induced to resign the reins of govern¬ 
ment. '' In that retirement the favourite would disengage 
himself from the rain parade of crowded levees ; envy would 
be appeased; and instead of the shadow of power, he might 
grasp the Substance. To this end, Sejanus affected to disrelish 
the noise and bustle of the city; the people assembling in 
crowds gave him djj^gust; and the courtiers, who buzzed in 
the palace, brought nothing but fatigue and vain parade. He 
talked of the pleasures of rural solitude, where there was 
nothing but pure enjoyment, no little anxieties, no tedious 
languor^no intrigues Of faction; a scene of tranquillity, where 
important plans, of policy might be concerted at leisure. 

XLII.*It happened in this juncture that die trial of Votienus 
Montanus, a man famous for his wit and talents, w'as brought 
to a hearing. In the course of this business, Tiberius, with a 
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^mind already balancing, came^o a resoli^tion to avoid, for the 
future, the assembly of the fathers, wliere he waar so often 
mortified by grating expressfens. ]^ontanus was accused of 
words injurious to the emperor; -fEmilius, a man in the 
military line, was *a witness against him. To establish the 
charge, this naan went into a miniJte detail, from little circum¬ 
stances hoping to deduce a full conviction. Though ill heard 
by the fathers, he persisted,^ in spite of noise and frequent 
interruption, to relate every circumstance. »Tiberius heard the 
sarcastic language with which his character was torn and 
mangled in private. He rose in a sudden transport of passion, 
declaring in a peremptory tone, that he would refute the 
calumny in that stage of the business, or institute a judicial 
proceeding for the pui^ose. The entreaties of his friends, 
seconded by,?the adulation of Ihe fathers, were scarce sufficient 
to appease his anger. The judgment usual in cases of violated 
majesty was pronounced against Montanus, Want of clemency 
was the general objection to Tiberius; but the reproach, 
instead of mitigating, served only to inflame that vindictive 
temper. With a spndt exasperated, he took up the affair of 
Aquilia, convicted (S adultery with Varius LigTlr; and though 
Lentulus Gaetulicus,' consul elect, was* of opinion that the 
penalties ^ of the Julian law woul(J be an adequate punish¬ 
ment, she was ordered into exile. Apidius Merula had refused 
to swear on the acts of Augustus. For that offence Tiberius 
razed his name from the register of the senators.^ 

XLIII. The dispute then depending between the Lacedae¬ 
monians and the people of Messena, concerning the temple 
of the Limnatidian Diana, was brought to a hearing before 
the senate. Deputies were heard from both places. On 
the part of the Lacedaemonians it was contended, tfiat the 
structure in question was built by their antestors, within the 
territory of Sparta. For proof of the fact they cited extracts 
from history, and passages of ancient poetry. In the war 
with Philip of Macedon, they were deprived of their right 
by force of arms; but the same was rest<lred by Julius Caesar 
and Mark Antony. The Messenians, on the other hand, pro¬ 
duced an ancient chart of Peloponnesus, divided among the 

> There weie two modes of expulsioa from Ihe city of Rome. One was 
relegatio; the other exilium. The former was a 'mere order of removal to a 
certain distance; but the person so punished did not forfeit his property, nor 
the freedom of the city. Banishment took away every right. Tiberius chose, 
on this occasion, to inflict the severest punishment. ” 

8 The Album SenatoHum was a register of the senators published every 
year. 
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descendants of Hercules; by* which, it appeared, that thef 
Dentheliaie field, wbire the temple stood*fell to the lot of 
the king of Messena. Ipscriptions* verifying the feet, were 
still to be seen in stpne and4abley of brassl ; If fragments of 
poetry and. loose scraps, of history were to*' be admitted, they 
had, in that kind, a fund of byidence mote ampler and directly 
in point It waa^^t by an act of violence'that Philip of 
Macedon. transferred the possession from Sparta to the 
Messenians ^ his justice dictated^ that decision. Since that 
time, severed judgments, aU. conspiring to same effect, 
were, pronounced by , King Antigonus,^ by Mummius,- the 
Roman general, by the Milesians, in their capacity of public 
arbitrators, and finally by Atidius Geminus, then prsetor of 
Achaia.^ The Messenians carried their point 

The citizens of Segestum presented a petktorn, stating that 
the temple of Venus, on Moufit Erix, had mouldered away, 
and therefore praying leave to build a new edifice on the same 
spot. Their account of the first foundation viis so highly 
flattering to the pride of Tiberius, that, considering himself 
as a person, related to the goddess, be underbaok the. care and 
the expense of^lie building. . , ’ vv , , 

A petition from the city of Marseilles came next into debate. 
The fact, iiyas shortly this; Vulcatius MoaCbns> banished by 
the laws ibf Rome,,and admitted to the freedom of the city 
of Marseilfes, bequeathed to that republic^ - which he con¬ 
sidered a$ bis native country, the whole of bis property. To 
justify \his'proceeding, the Marseillians cited the case of 
Publius Ruttlius, an exile from Romi^iiand afi^eirwards! natural¬ 
ised by the people of Smyrna. The authority of the precedent 
was admitted, and the fathers pronounced in favour of the will. 

, Xbrv. In the course of the year died Cneius Lentulus and 
Lucius Doinitius, two bitizens of distinguished eminence. The 
consular dignity, and the honour of triumphal ornaments, for 
a complete victory over the G»tulians, gave lustre to the name 
of Lentulus; but the true glory of his character arose from the 
dignity wilb which the«^ supported himself, 'first in modest 
poverty, and afterwards in the possession.:.of a splendid 
fortune, acquired with integrity,^nd enjoyed with moderation. 
Domitius ® owed much of his consequence to his ancestors. 

id ‘ ^ 

1 Antig:t>nus, king of Macedonia. ' ' ' . 

3 't^en ^reece M.*as reduced to subjection, the Romans'gave td the whole 
country the general name of Achaia. 

« Lucius Domititis iEnobarbus. His son Cneius Domitius AEnobarbus 
married Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and by her was father of 
Nero. 
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His father, during the civil wars, remained master of the seas 
till he went over Mark Antony, and, soon after .^deserting 
his party, loHowed the fortunes of^AugustuSi' . His grand¬ 
father fell in the battle of iPbarsalia, fighting for the senate. 
Domitius, thus descfen^ed, was deemed worthy of, the younger 
Antonia, the 'daughter'of Mark Adtony, by his wife Octavia. 
He led the “Roman lefidns beyond the Elbe, and penetrated 
farther into Germany than any former oimmander. His 
services were rewarded with triumphal ornaments. 

l^ucius Antonius, who likewise died this year, must not be 
omitted. He, was descended from a tine of ancestors, highly 
honoured, but unfortunate. His father, Julius Mntonius, 
being put to d^th for his adulterous commerce with Julia, 
the son, at that time of tender years, and grand-nephew to 
Augustus, was s^t out of the way to the city of Marseilles, 
where, under the pretence' of pursuing his studies, he was 
detained in actual banishment. Funeral honours were paid 
to his memoijr, and his remains, by a decree of the senate, 
were deposited in the monument of the Qctavian family. 

XLV. While the -same consuls continued in office, a 
deed of an atrociops nature was committed in the nether¬ 
most Spain - by a!, peasant from the •district of Termes. 
Lucius Piso, the prsetor of the province, in a period of 
profound peace* was travelling through the country, un-, 
guarded, an4 without precaution, when a desperate ruffian 
attacked him', on the road, and, at one blow, laid him 
dead on the spot Trusting to the swiftness of hiS* horse, 
the assassin m^e towards the forest, and there dismounting, 
pursued his iriy on. foot over devious wilds and craggy 
steeps, eluding the vigilance and activity of the Romans. 
He did not, however, remain long concealed. His^horse 
was found in the woods, and being led through the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, the name of the owner was soon discovered. 
The villain of course, waS ,*^3prehended. On the rack, and 
under the most excruciating torture, he refused to discover 
his accomplices. With a tone of firmness, and in his own 
language, “Your questions,” he said, “are all in vain. 
Let my associates come; them behold my sufferings 
and my constancy; not all tne pangs..you can inflict shall 
wrest the secret from me.” On the Allowing day, gs they 
were again dragging him to the rack, he abroke^ with a 
sudden exertion, from the hands of the ei^pcutioner, and 
dashing with violence against a stone, fell and expired. 
The murder of Piso was not thought to be the single 
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crime of this bold assassin: ‘ the inhabi^nts of Termes, ft 
was generally believed, entered into a conspiracy to cut 
off a man who daim^ restitution of the public money, 
which had been rescued from "the collectors. Piso urged 
his demand with more rigour than suited the stubborn 
genius of a savage people, , * 

XLVL Lentuli^s Gaetulicus and Caius Calvisius succeeded 
to the consulship [a.u.c. 779, A.n. 26]. During their ad¬ 
ministration, triumphal ornaments were decreed to Poppaeus 
Sabinus, for his victory over th^ people of Thrace; sl clan 
of freebooters, who led a savage life on hills and rugged 
cliffs, without laws, or any notion of civil policy. Rushing 
down from their mountains, they waged a desultory war 
with wild ferocity. Their motives to a revolt were strong 
and powerful. They saw the flower of their youth carried 
off to recruit the Roman armies, and of course their 
numbers much reduced. Men, who measured their obe¬ 
dience, even to their own kings, by the mere caprice of 
Barbarians, were no^ willing to submit to the Roman yoke. 
On former occasions, when they were willing to act as 
auxiliaries, thBy gave the command of their forces to chiefs 
of their own nation, under an express condition, that they 
should serve against the,, neighbouring states only, and not 
be obliged to fight the battles of Rome in distant regions. 
In the present juncture an idea prevailed amongst them, 
that they were to be exterminated from their native soil, 
and mixed with other troops in foreign nations. 

Before they had recourse to arms, they sent a deputation 
to Sabinus, stating “ their former friendship, and the passive 
disposition with which they had heretofore submitted to 
the ^oman generals. They were willing to continue in 
the same sentiments, provided no new grievance gave them 
cause of complaint. But if the intention was to treat them 
as a vanquished people ; if the yoke of slavery was prepared 
for their necks, they abounded with men and steel, and, 
they had hearts dettoted to liberty or death/^ Their ambas¬ 
sadors, after dius declaring themselves, pointed to their 
castles on the ridge of hills«,and rocks, where they had 
collected their families, their parents, and their wives. If 
the sword must be (Irawn, they threatened a campaign big 
with danger, infits nature difficult, fierce, and bloody, 

XLVu, Sabinus, wishing to gain sufficient time for the 
assembling of his army, amused them with gentle answers. 
Meanwhile, Pomponius Labeo, with a legion from Maesia, 
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a^d Rhametalces, who reigned over part of Thrace, came 
up with a body of his subjects, who still retain^ their 
fidelity, and formed a junctioi\ against the rebels. Sabinus, 
thus reinforced, went in qi^egt of the enemy. The Bar¬ 
barians had taken post in tlie woods and narrow defiles. 
The bold and ^warlike showed themselves in force on the 
declivity of the hills. The Roman general advanced in 
regular order of battle. The mountaineers were put to 
flight, but with inconsiderable loss. The nature of the 
place favoured their retrea^. Sabinus encamped on the 
spot deserted by the enemy, and, having raised intrench- 
ments, marched with a strong detachment to an adjacent 
hill, narrow at the top, but, by a level and continued 
ridge, extending to a stronghold where the Barbarians 
had collected a prodigious multitude, some provided with 
arms, but the greater part no better than an undisciplined 
rabble. 

The bravest of the malcontents appeared on the outside 
of their lines, according to the custom of Barbarians, 
dancing in wild distortion, and howling savage songs. 
The Roman archers advanced to attack tj^em. They 
poured in a volley of darts, and woun,ded numbers with 
impunity, till having approached too near, the besieged 
made a sally from the castle, and ^hrew the Romans into 
disorder. An auxiliary cohort, which had been posted to 
advantage, came up to support the broken ranks. This 
body of reserve consisted of the Sicambrians, a» wild 
ferocious people, who, like the Thracians, rushed to battle 
with the mingled uproar of a savage war-whoop, and the 
hideous clangour of their arms. 

XLVIII. Sabinus pitched a new camp near the forti¬ 
fications of the castle. In the former intrench men ts he 
left the Thracians, who had joined the army under the 
command of Rhsemetalces, with orders to ravage the 
country, and, as long as daylight lasted, to plunder, burn, 
and destroy, but, during the night, to remain within their 
lines, taking care to station outposts and sentinels, to 
prevent a surprise. These directions were at first duly 
observed; but a relaxation of discipline soon took place. 
Enriched with booty, the men gave themselves up to riot 
and dissipation; no sentinels fixed, and no gu^rd appointed, 
the time was spent in carousals, and their whole csftnp lay 
buried in sleep and wine. The mountaineers,* having good 
intelligence from their scouts, formed two separate divisions; 
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one to fall on the living«freebooters, and the" other, din 
the sai^ie moment, to storm the Romahs in their intrench- 
ments; not, indeed, wkh, hopes of carrying the works, 
but chiedy to spread ^'a doi4)le alarm, and cause a scene 
of wild oonfusion, in which the men," amidst a volley of 
darts, would be intent *t)n their own imij:iediate danger, 
and none would listen to the uproar of another battle. 
To augment the terror, both assaults began in the night. 
No impression jvas made on the legions: but the Thracian 
auxiliaries, stretched at case in,, their intreiichments, pr idly 
wandering about on the outside of thO lines, were- taken 
by surprise, and put to the sword without mercy.! The 
slaughter raged with greater fury, as the mountaineers 
thought they were executing an act of vengeance on per¬ 
fidious men, who deserted the common cause, and fought 
to enslave Ihemselves and their country. 

XLIX. On the following day Sabinus drew up his men 
on the open plain, expecting that the events of the pre¬ 
ceding night woul,d encourage the Barbarians to hazard 
a battle. Seeing that nothing could draw them from their 
works, or tbsir fastnesses on the hills, he began a regular 
siege.. A number ,of forts were thrown up with all expedi¬ 
tion, and a fosse, with lines of circumvallation, enclosed 
a space of four miles*round. To cut off all supplies of 
water and provisions, he advanced by degrees, and, raising 
new works, formed a close blockade on every side. From 
a high rampart the Romans were able to discharge a 
volley of stones, and darts, and firebrands. Thirst was 
the chief distress of the mountaineers. A single fountain 
was their only resource. The men who bore arms, and 
an ihfinite multitude incapable of service, were all involved 
in one general, calamity. The distress was still increased 
by the famine that raged among the horses and cattle;, 
which, without any kind of distinction, according to the 
custom of Barbarians, lay intermixed with the men. In 
one promiscuous ,^e^p were to be seep the carcasses of 
animals, and the bodies of soldiers who perished by the 
sword, or > the anguish of thirst. Clotted gore, and stench, 
and contagion, filled the place. To complete their misery, 
internal discord, that worst of evils, ad^ed to the horror 
of the scenQ, Some were for la^ng down their arms 5 
others,®preferring self-destruction, proposed, a general mas¬ 
sacre; while *a third party thought it better to sally out, 
and die sword in hand, fighting in the cause of liberty} 
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aO brave and generous counsel diflferent, indeed, from the 
advice of their comt^ides, but worthy of heroic minds..^ 

L. The expedient of suarendering at discretion was 
adopted by one of the leading chiefs. His name was 
Dinis; a man advsfticed in years, and by long experience 
convinced as srell of the cletneifcy as the terror of the 
Roman name. To subipit, he said, was their ^only remedy; 
and accordingly he thiew himself, his wife and children, 
on the mercy of the conqueror. He was,followed by the 
weaker sex, and aH who •preferred slavery to a glorious 
death. Tw'o other chiefs, by name Tarsa and Turesis, 
advised bolder measures. Between their opposite senti¬ 
ments the young and vigorous were divided. To ^fall 
with falling liberty was the resolution of both; but they 
chose different modes. Tarsa declared for immediate 
death, the end of all hopes and fears; and, to * lead the 
way, he plunged a poniard in his breast. Numbers fol¬ 
lowed his example. Turesis was still resolved to sally 
out: and, for that purpose, he waited* for the advantage 
of the night. The Roman general received intelligence, 
and accordingly strengthened the guards a1^ every post. 
Night came on, and brought with it utter darkness and 
tempestuous weather. With shouts and horrible bowlings, 
followed at intervals by a profound and awful silence, the 
Barbarians kept the besiegers in a constant alarm. Sabinus 
rounded the watch, and at every post exhorted his men 
to be neither'terrified by savage bowlings, nor lulled into 
security by deceitful stillness. If taken by surprisej they 
would give to an insidious enemy every advantage. “Let 
each man continue fixed at his post, and let no darts be 
thrown at random, and, by consequence, without effect.’’^ 

LI. The Barbarians, in different divisions, came rushing 
down from their hills. With massy stones, \^dth clubs 
hardened by fire, and with trunks of trees, they attempted 
to batter a breach irt the Roman palisade; they threw 
hurdles, fAggots, and dead bodies, into )he trenches; they 
laid bridges over the fosse, and applied scaling-ladders to 
the ramparts; they grasped hold of the works; they en¬ 
deavoured to force their way, pnd fought hand to hand. 
I'he garrison drove them back with their javelins^ beat 
them down with their bucklers; and overvihelmed them 
with huge heaps of stones. Both sides fougl^t with 
obstinate bravery; the Romans, to complete a victory 
almost , gained already, and to avoid the disgrace of suffering 
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it to be wrested from them. »On the part of the BarbarianiS, 
despair^was courage; the last struggle fof life inspired them, 
and the shrieks of their wives and mothers roused them to 
deeds of valour. * , • ’ 

The darkness of the night favoured* equally the coward 
and the brave. Blows #ere given at randpm, and where 
they fell was. uncertain; wounds were received, no man 
could tell from whom. Friends and enemies were mixed 
without distinction. The shouts of the Barbarians, rever¬ 
berated from the neighbouring, hills, sounded in the ear 
of the Romans, as if the uproar was at their backs. They 
thought the enemy had stormed the intrenchments, and 
they fled from their posts. The Barbarians, however,; were 
not able to force the works. The nujnber that entered 
was inconsiderable. At the dawn of day they beheld a 
melancholy spectacle; the* bravest of their comrades either 
disabled by their wounds, or lying dead on the spot. Dis¬ 
heartened at the sight, they fled to their fortifications, and 
were at last compelled to surrender at discretion. The 
people in the neighbourhood made a voluntary submission. 
The few thal^ still held out, were protected by the severity 
of the winter, which setting in, as is usual near Mount 
Hjemus, with intense rigour, the Roman general could 
neither attack them in* their fastnesses, nor reduce them 
by a siege. 

LI I. At Rome, in the meantime, the imperial family 
was Shrown into a state of distraction. As a prelude to 
the fate of Agrippina, a prosecution was commenced against 
Claudia Pulchra, her near relation. Domitius Afer was the 
prosecutor; a man who had lately discharged the office of 
prsetdf, but had not risen to any degree of eminence or 
consideration in- the state. Aspiring, bold, and turbulent, 
he was now determined to advance himself by any means, 
however flagitious. The heads of his accusation were adultery 
with Furnius, a design to poison the emperor, and the secret 
practice of spells aijid piagic incantations. The haughty spirit 
of Agrippina but ill could brook the danger of her friend. 
She rushed to the presence of Tiberius. Finding him in 
the act of offering a sacrifice to the manes of Augustus, 
she accosted him in a tone of vehemence. “The piety,” 
she said, “which thus employs itself in slaying victims to 
the deceased emperor, agrees but ill with the hatred that 
persecutes his posterity. Those are senseless statues which 
you adore; they are not animated with the spirit of Augustus. 
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Mis descendants are living images of him; and yet even 
they, whose veins Ire warm with his celestial blood, stand 
trembling on the brink of p«ril. Why is Claudia Pulchra 
devoted to destruction ? Wh^it has"* she committed ? She 
has loved Agrippinrf, to excess has loved her; that is her 
only crime. Improvident woman P she might have remem¬ 
bered Sosia, undone and ruined for no other reason.” 
Tiberius felt the reproach: it drew from that inscrutable 
breast a sudden burst of resentment. He, told Agrippina, 
in a Greek verse, “ You Are hurt, because you do not 
reign.” Pulchra and Furnius were both condemned. In 
the conduct of the prosecution Domitius Afer shone forth 
with such a flame of eloquence, that he ranked at qpce 
with the most celebrated orators, and, by the suffrage of 
Tiberius, was pronounced an original genius, depending on 
his own native energy. From that time, he pursued the 
career of eloquence, sometimes engaged on the side of the 
accused, often against them, and always doing more honour 
to his talents, than to his moral character. As age advanced 
upon him, the love of hearing himself talk continued, when 
ability was gone. He remained, with decayed faculties, a 
superannuated orator. 

LIII. Agrippina, weakened by a^ fit of illness, but still 
retaining the pride of her character, received a visit from 
Tiberius. She remained for some time fixed in silence; 
tears only forced their way. At length, in terms of suppli¬ 
cation, mixed with bitter reproaches, she desired him to 
consider, “that widowhood is a state of destitution. A 
second marriage might assuage her sorrows. The season 
of her youth was not entirely passed, and for a woman of 
honour there was no resource but in the conjugal istate. 
There were at Rome citizens of illustrk)us rank, who 
would, with pride, take the widow and the children of 
Germanicus to their protection.” Tiberius saw in this 
request a spirit of ambition, that looked proudly towards 
the imperial dignity. Unwilling, notwithstanding, to dis¬ 
cover his jealous)^, he heard her with calm indifference, and 
left her without an answer. For this anecdote, not to be 
found in the historians of the time, I am indebted to the 
younger Agrippina,^ the mother*of the emperor Nero, who, 
in the memoirs of her life, has related her ov^ misfortunes 
and those of her family. ^ 

1 /IV. The violence of Agrippina’s passions^ and the im- 

^ She was the daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. 
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prudence Cif her conduct, exposed her to the malice #f 
Sejanh% who now had laid the seed-plefti of her destruction. 
He sent his agents to inform Ivsr, Under a mask of friendship, 
that she would do well to Jbeware of poison, and avoid 
eating at the emperor’s table. To dissemble was not the 
talent of Agrippina. Infltcd by Tiberius, apd placed near 
his pers<^, she remained silent, pensive, with downcast 
eyes, abstaining from everything placed before.her. Tiberius 
marked her behaviour, or perhaps the hint was previously 
given. To put hei^ to the test,♦he praised the apples that 
stood near him, and helped her with his own hand. 
Agrippina was alarmed. Without so mudi as tasting the 
fruit, she gave it to the servants to be conveyed away. 
Tiberius, always master of himself with seeming inadvert¬ 
ence overlooked her behaviour, but took an opportunity 
to say privately to his mother, “Should this woman be 
treated with severity, will anybody wonder, when she now 
imputes to me the guilt of dealing in poison?” A report 
prevailed soon after, that the fate of Agrippina was deter¬ 
mined ; but the emperor would not venture to^^ act with 
open violence: he knew that the public eye was upon him, 
and resolved for that reason, to lie in wait for a clandestine 
murder. ^ 

LV, To check the murmurs of suspicion, and draw the 
public attention to other objects, Tiberius once more 
attended the debates of the fathers, and gave audience for 
several days to the ambassadors from different parts of Asia, 
all with ardour claiming a right to build, in their respective 
territories, the temple already mentioned. Eleven cities 
rivalled each other, not in power and ofHilence, but with 
equal' zeal contending for the preference. They stated, with 
little variation, antiquity of their origin, and their fidelity 
to Rome, in the various wars with Perseus, Aristonicus, and 
other eastern princes. The people of Hypsepes, the Tral- 
lians, Laodiceans, and Magnesians, were deer^ied unequal 
to the expense, ^d* for that reason, thrown out of the 
case. The inhabitants of Ilium boasted that Troy was the 
cradle of the Roman people, and on that foundation rested 
their pretensions. The citizens of Halicarnassus held the 
senate for some time in suspense* , It was alleged on their 
behalf, that, during a series of twelve hundred years, they 
had not felt the shock of an earthquake, and they pro¬ 
mised to build the edifice oh a Solid rock. The city of 
Pergamus made a merit, of 'having already built a temple 
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ir^ honour of Augustus; but that distinction was deemed 
sufficient. At Ephesus, where Diana was adored, arid at 
Miletus, where Apollo, was worshipped, a new object of 
veneration was deemed unnecessary. 

The question was* now reduced to the cities of Sardes 
and Smyrna. The former read a decree, in which they are 
acknowledged by the Etrurians as a kindred, nation.. By this 
document it appeared, #iat Tyrrhenus and Lydus, both sons 
of king Atys,^ finding “their country overstocked jwith inhabi¬ 
tants, agreed to-form a separation. Lydus continued to 
occupy his native territory, and Tyrrhenus withdrew to settle 
a new colony. From that time the two nations were called 
by the names of their respective chiefs j in Asia, Lydians; 
Tyrrhenians in Italy. The Lydians multiplied their numbers 
with such increase, that they overflowed a second time, 
A migration passed over into Greece,* and from Pelops, 
their leader, gave to the new territory the name of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, Besides these vouchers, the people of ISardes 
produced letters from some of the Reman generals, arid 
also treaties of .alliance during* the wars in Macedonia. Nor 
did they forget to sta^ the number of rivers that fertilised 
their soil, the temperature of their climate, and the plenty 
that covered the face of the country. „ 

LVI. The deputies from Smyrna thought fit to grace 
their cause with the antiquity of their origin: but whether 
their city was founded by Tantalus, the son of Jupiter; 
by Theseus, the son of a god; or by one of the aricient 
Amazons, they left as a question of curiosity; relying more 
on their constant attachment to the Romans, whom they 
had assisted with a naval force, not only in their wars with 
foreign nations, but in those that involved all Italy. They 
thought it of moment to observe, that df all the cities in 
Asia, they were the first that built a temple in honour of 
the Roman name. This they Ibad done in the consulship 
of Marcus Porcius Cato, at a time when the republic was 
undoubtedly in a Nourishing condition, '►but had not yet 
attained that meridian splendour, which afterwards followed 
the success of ^jier arfiis. Carthage still subsisted, and the 
kings of , Asia were unsubdued. ^ For proof of still greater 
merit, the deputies appealed to the testimony of Lucius 
Sulla. When the legions under that commander, well nigh 
reduced to famine by the severity of the. winter, and 
distressed for want of clothing, were in danger of being 
> Atys, the son of Hercules and Ompbale. 
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destroyed, their condition vtss no sooner known at Smyrna, 
than* the people, then assembled in a public convention, 
with one generous impulse, threw off their clothes, and sent 
them to supply the necessitiesp of the Roman army. The 
question was thereupon put by the senate, and the city of 
Smyrna prevailed. ViblUs Marsus moved, •'that, in aid to 
Marcus Lepidus, who had obtained the province by lot, 
an officer extraordinary should be put in commission, to 
superintend the building of the temple. The delicacy of 
Lepidus not permitting him to choose his coadjutor, the 
names of such as were of prsetorian rank were drawn by 
lot^ and the chance fell on Valerius Naso. 

LVII. In this juncture, Tiberius, bent on the measure 
which he had often ruminated, and as often procrastinated, 
set out for Campania, under the plausible pretence of 
dedicating a temple to Jupiter at Capua, and apolher to 
Augustus at Nola, but, in truth, determined never to return 
to Rome. Relying on the authority of eminent historians, 
I, have ascribed /the secret cause of this retreat to the 
artifice of Sejanus; but when it is considered, that, after 
the downfall of that minister, Tiberius passed the six follow¬ 
ing years in the «ame recluse manner, I am inclined to 
refer the whole to the workings of a dark and politic spirit, 
that wished to hide in solitude the lust and cruelty, which 
in his actions were too manifest to the world. At Rome 
there was a current opinion, that, towards the end of life, 
he vl^s unwilling to exhibit to public view a tall emaciated 
figure, a body sinking under the weight of years, a bald 
head, a scrofulous face, and a number of blotches covered 
with medical applications. It is well known, that during 
his retreat at the isle of Rhodes, he shunned society, and 
passed his time ifi secret gratifications. According to some 
writers, it was the domineering spirit of his mother that 
drove him from Rome. To admit her to a share in the 
government was not in his nature: and to exclude her 
altogether was not in his power, since it was to her that 
he owed his elevation. Augustus, it is certain, at one point 
of time favoured Germanicus, the grandson of his sister, 
and even thought of raising him to the supreme authority; 
but, being governed by his wife, he gave her son the pre- 
ferenc^ and ^ left Germanicus to be adopted by Tiberius. 
With these services Livia taxed her son; and what she 
had given, she considered as a deposit liable to be resumed. 

LVIII. Tiberius departed from Rome with a slender 
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letinue. In his lyain were Cocceius Nerva, a senator of 
consular rank, celebrated for his legal knowledge Sejanus, 
the favourite minister; anti Curtius Atticus, a Roman 
knight. These weje the flniy persons of rank. The rest 
were distinguished by nothing b^t, their literature; mostly 
Greeks, men •whose talents amused him in his hours of 
leisure. The professors of judicial astrology declared their 
opinion, that the position of the planets, under which 
Tiberius left the capital, made his return impossible. This 
prediction gained credit, "tind the death of the emperor 
being, by consequence, thought near at hand, numbers, who 
had been bold enough to circulate the rumour, brought 
on their own destruction. That the prince should remain, 
during the space of eleven years, a voluntary exile from 
the seat of government, was an event beyond the reach 
of human foresight. In the end, however, the art of such, 
as pretend to see into futurity, was discovered to be vain 
and frivolous. It was seen how nearly truth and falsehood 
are allied, and how much the facts, Which happen ta be 
foretold, are involved in darkness. That Tiberius would 
return no more, was a prophecy verified by tile event; the 
rest was altogether visionary, since we find, that, long after 
that time, he appeared in the aeighbourhood of Rome, 
sometimes on the adjacent shore, often in the suburbs, and 
died at last in the extremity of old age. 

LIX. While the reports of the astrologers were scattered 
abroad, an accident, which put Tiberius in danger of his 
life, added to the credulity of the people, but, at the same 
time, raised Sejanus higher than ever in the affections and 
esteem of his master. It happened, that in a cave formed 
by nature, at a villa called Spelunca,^ between the gulf 
of Amycle and the hills of Fondi, Tiberius*was at a banquet 
with a party of his friends, when the stones at the entrance 
gave way on a sudden, and crushed some of the attendants. 
The guests were alarmed, and fled for safety. Sejanus, to 
protect his master, fell on his knee, ind with his whole 
force sustained the impending weight. In that attitude he 
was found by the soldiers, who came to relieve the prince. 
From that time the power of the minister knew no bounds. 
A man, who, in the moment of danger, could show so 
much zeal for his master, and so little attention tc^ himself, 
was heard with affection and unlimited confidence. His 

1 This was in Campania, on the sea-coast. 
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counsels, however pernicious,'were received as the .dictated 
of truth honour. 

Towards the childrenrof Gefmanicus, Sejanus affected to 
act with the integrity of a jifdge,, whil^ in secret he. was 
their inveterate enemy, suborned a band of accusers j 
and Nero> then presumptive ^alr to. the empire, was the 
first devoted victim. The ydung prince, unhackneyed in 
the ways of men, modest in his .^deportment, and in his 
manners amiable,' had not the prudence that knows how 
to temporise and bend to occasions. The freedmen,. and 
others about his person, eager to grasp at power, encouraged 
him to ^act with firmness, and a spirit suited to his rank. 
Such behaviour, they told him, would gratify the wishes of 
the people ; the army desired it, apd the I^de of Sejanus 
would soon be crestfallen, though at presenf ’he triumphed 
over the worn put faculties of a superannuated ^peror, 
and the careless disposition of a young and inexperienced 
prince. 

LX. Roused by fliese discourses, Nero began to throw 
off all reserveiif Guilt was foreign to his heart;, but expres¬ 
sions of resentment fell from him, inconsiderate, rash, and 
unguarded. His wcSTds were caught up by spies about his 
person, and reported with aggravation. Against the malice 
of insidious men the prince had no opportunity to defend 
himself. He lived in constant anxiety, and every day 
brougl^ some new alarm. Some of the domestics avoided 
his presence; others paid a formal salute, and coldly passed 
away; the greatest part entered into talk, and abruptly 
broke off the conversation; while the creatures of Sejanus, 
affectirjg to be free and easy, added mockery to their 
arrogance,. 

The emperor deceived the prince with a stem counten¬ 
ance, or an ambiguous smile. Whether Nero spoke, or 
suppressed his thoughts, every word was misconstrued, and 
even silence was a crime. The night itself gave him no 
respite from his cafes,*” no retreat from dang<». His waking 
moments, his repose, his sighs^ hi« very dreams, informed 
against him: his wife ^ carri^ the tale to her mother Livia, 
and the last whispered everything, to Sejanus. By that dark 
politician even Dnisus, the brother of Nero, was drawn 
into the* conspiracy. To dazzle 6|e imagination of a strip¬ 
ling, the splendour of empire, and the sure succession, when 
tlie ruin of the elder brother was completed, were held 
1 Julia, the daught^ of Drusus, sod of Tiberius, by his wife Uvia. 
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\orth as bright •temptations! The spirit of contention, 
common between brothers, was with Drusus an additional 
motive; and the partiality 6f Agrippina for her eldest son 
inflamed a young* man, wllo was by nature violent and 
ambitious. Sejanus, in the mea^titne, while, he seemed to 
cherish Drusfls, was, busily .^ployed'in schemes to under¬ 
mine him. He ko^ the ^iaughty temper of the prince, 
and from , the violeiice of his passions expected to derive 
every advantage. "* 

LXI. Towards the endT of the year died two illustrious 
citizens,^ Asinius Agrippa, and Quintus Haterius. The 
former was of an honourable but not ancient family* His 
own character reflected lustre on his ancestors. Haterius 
was descende|i from a race of senators. His eloquence, 
while he Hve^ was in the highest celebrity j but his 
writings, published since his death, are,.not regarded as 
monuments of genius. Warm and rapid, he succeeded 
more through happirtess than care. Diligence and depth 
of thinking, which give the last finistring to other works, 
and stamp ;their value with posterity, were'lpiot the talent 
of Haterius. His." flowing period, and that harmonious 
cadence which chariiied in the living* orator, are now no 
longer heard. His page remains a dead letter, without 
grace or energy. 

LXII. In, the next'consulship [a.u.c. 780, A.». 27], which 
was that of Marcus Licinius and Lucius Csilpurmus, an 
unforeseen disaster, no sooner begun than ended, laid a 
scene of ruin equal to the havoc of the most destructive 
war. A man of the name of Atilius, the son of a freedman, 
undertook at Fidena to build an amphitheatre for the 
exhibition pf, gladiators. The foundation^ was #ght, and 
the superstructure uPt sufficiently braced* the work of a 
man, who had neither the pride of wealth, nor the ambition 
to make himself of consequence in a municipal town. The 
profit that might probably arise from fuch a scheme, was 
all he had in view. >The people, under the austerity of a 
rigid and unsocial government, deprived of their?#'usual 
diversions, were ei^er for the novelty of a' pub^ip^spectacle; 
and the place being at no great distance from Rome, a 
vast conflux of men and women, old 'b^nd young, Crowded 
together. The consequence was, that the'building, over¬ 
loaded with spectators, gave way at once. •All who were 

1 Asinius Agrippa, grandson to the femous Asinius Pollip, the friend of 
Augustus. • 
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under the roof, besides a prodigious mv^ltitude that stood 
round the place, were crushed under the ruins. The 
condition of those who perished instantly, was the happiest 
They escaped the pangs of dfeath, whilp the maimed and 
lacerated lingered in torrpent, beholding, as long as day¬ 
light lasted, their wives and children in equa'I agony, and, 
during the night, pierced to the heart' by their shrieks and 
groans. A' calamity so fatal was soon known round the 
country. Crowds from all quarters went to view the 
melancholy scene. One lamented a brother, another his 
near relation; children wept for their parents, and almost 
all for their friends. Such as by their avocations had .been 
led a different way, w*ere given up for lost. The real sufferers 
were still unknown, and, in that dreadful state of suspense, 
every bosom panted with doubt and fear. 

LXIII. The ruins were no sooner removed, than the 
crowd rushed in to examine the place. They gathered 
round the dead bodies; they clasped them in their arms j 
they- imprinted kisfees, and often mistook the person. 
Disfigured faces, parity of age, and similitude of form 
and feature, occasioned great confusion. Claims were made, 
a tender contest followed, and errors were acknowledged. 
The number of killed ov maimed was not less than fifty 
thousand. The senate provided by a decree, that, for the 
future, no man whose fortune was under four hundred 
thousapd sesterces should presume to exhibit a spectacle 
of gladiators, and that, till the foundation was examined, 
no amphitheatre should be erected. Atilius, the builder, 
was condemned to banishment. The grandees of Rome 
display/ed their humanity on this occasion; they threw open 
their doprs, they ordered medicines to be distributed, 
and the physicians attended with assiduity in every quarter. 
The city of Rome recalled, in that juncture, an image of 
ancient manners, when, after a battle bravely fought, the 
sick and wounded were received with open arms, and 
relieved by the generosity of their country. 

LXJV. While the public mind was still bleeding for the 
late calamity, a dreadful fire laid waste a great part of the 
city. Mount Cselius^ was reduced to ashes. The populace 
began 'to murmur. The year, they said, was big with 
disasters!, and '"the prince departed from Rome under an 
evil constellation. Such is the logic of the multitude; 
what happens by chance, they impute to design. To appease 

^ One of the seven hills of Rome. 
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^their discontent, Tiberius ordered a distribution of money 
in proportion toithe damage of individuals. For this act 
of liberality, the senate passed a vote of thanks, and the 
people were loud in prais^ of nounificence so seasonably 
applied, and granted indiscriihinately. No man had occasion 
to make interest; it was enough that he was a sufferer. 
The fathers dame to a resolution, that mount Cselius, where 
a statue of Tiberius, in the house of Junius the senator, 
escaped the fury of the flames, should for the future be 
called mount Augustus. A prodigy of* a similar nature 
happened in ancient times'! The statue of Claudia Quinctia 
w’as saved twice from a general conflagration, and, on that 
account, placed and dedicated in the temple of the mother 
of the gods. The Claudian family was ever after considered 
as peculiarly favoured by heaven, and the spot where the 
gods were lately so propitious to Tiberius, was declared to 
be consecrated ground. 

LXV. It will not perhaps be improper to mention in 
this place, that the mount of which we have been speaking, 
was, in the early ages of Rome, co-v^red with a grove of 
oaks, and for that reason called QuERQtmTULANUs. It 
took afterwards the name of Cselius from Csles Vibenna, 
an Etrurian chief, who marched at the* head of his country 
men, to assist the Romans, and •for that service had the 
spot assigned to him as a canton for himself and his 
people. Whether this was the act of Tarquinius Priscus, 
or some other Roman king, is not settled by the historians. 
'I'hus much is certain; the number transplanted was so 
great, that their new habitation extended from the mount 
along the plain beneath, as far as the spot where the forum 
stands at present. From those settlers the Tuscan Street 
derives its name. 

LXVI. Though the sulfidings of the people, in their 
late distress, were alleviated by the bounty of the prince, 
and the humanity of the great, there was still an evil, against 
which no remedy could be found. The crew of informers 
rose in credit every ^ day, and covered the city with con¬ 
sternation. Quintilius Varus, the son of Claudia Pulchra, 
and nearly related 'to the emperor, was marked out as 
a victim. His large possessions tempted Domitius Afer, 
who had already ruined the mother. The blow no^ aimed 
at the son, was no more than was expected! from a man, 
who had lived in indigence, and, having squandered the 
wages of his late iniquity, was ready to find a new quarry 
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for his avarice. But that a ,man like Publius Dolabella,^ 
nobly descended, and related to Varus$ should become 
an instrument in the destruction of his own family, was 
matter of wonder. The ^senate *sjopped the progress of the 
mischief. They, resolved that the cause ^should stand over 
till the emperor’s return ten*; Rome. - Procrastination was the 
only refuge of the unhappy, , ^ 

LXVII. JHiberius, in the: meantime,', dedicated the two 
temples in Campania’ which served hii^ as a pretext for 
quitting the city* <if Rome; • T^at business hmshed, he 
issued an' edict#' < warning the nei^'bouiiftg cities not to 
intrude upPn his-’'privacy. For letter security, he placed 
a guard'at proper stations^ to prevent all-access to his 
persoh. These precautions, however, did not content him. 
Hating the municipal towns, weary of .the. colonies, and 
sick of everything on the continent, be passed'over to 
Capreae,^ a small island, separated from ';the promontory 
of Surrentum by an |irm of the sea, not more than three 
miles broad. Defended there frpm all intrusion, and 
delighted with the lolitude of the , place, he sequestered 
himself from fhe world, seeing, as may be imagined, many 
circumstances suited to his humour. Not a single port 
in the channel; the*stations^but few, and those accessible 
only to small vessels; ifo part of the island, where men 
could land unobserved by the sentinels; the climate inviting; 
in the winter, a soft and genial air, under the shelter of 
a mountain, that repels the inclemency oft the winds; in 
the sumrner, the beat allayed by the western bre^e; the 
sea presenting a smooth expanse, and opening a view of 
the bay of Naples, with a beautiful landscape on its borders: 
all thes«i conspired to please the taste and genius of Tiberius. 
The scene, indee^, has lost much of its beauty, the fiery 
eiuptions of Mount Vesuvius® having, since that time, 
changed the face of the countryl , ' ‘ ' ‘ < 

If w-e may believe an old tradition, a colony from Greece 
was formerly settle|^‘ 'On the opposite coast of Italy^ and 
the Teleboi were ip possession of^the isle of Capre®. Be 
that as it may., Tiberius ichose for biS' ip^dence twelve 
different villas,' all magnificent and -wdl 'fortified. Tired 
of public business, he now'i^igned'himself toihis favourite 
gratifiesftions^ anndst his .solitary vk^' still '’engendering 
mischief.c The* habit -of nourishing*rdark *au»picions, and 

* The isle of Csipreee has the whole ftircuit Of the bay of Naples in viewi 
*' q^ie eruj^tion of Veauvioi happened- in the of «T%U8, a.d. ^ ^ ' - 
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^believing every whimperer, stijl adhered to him. At Rome, 
Sejanus knew how to practise on such a temper; but in 
this retreat he governed him with unbounded influence. 
Having gained the ascen<Jalit, he •thought it time to fall 
on Agrippina and. her son *Nero, not, as heretofore, with 
covered malice, but with open and avowed hostility. He 
gave them a ^uard under colpur of attending their persons, 
but in fact to be spie^ on thdr. actions, Every ^rcumstance 
was noted; their public and their private discourse, their 
messengers^ their victors, all were closely watched, ancl^ a 
journal kept of petty < occurrences. The ^ents of Sejanus, 
by order Of their master,, advised them both to fly for 
protection to the German irmy, or to take sanctuaiy under 
the statue of Augustus in the public forum, and 'there 
implore the protection of the ^senate and the people. The 
advice w'as rejected; but tlie project, as if their own, and 
ripe for execution, was imputed to them as a crime. 

LXVIH. Junius Silanus and Silius ,Nerva were the next 
consuls. The year [A..U.C. 7S1, a.d. 28J began with a trans¬ 
action of the blackest dye,i Titius *Sabinus, a Rdtnan 
knight of high distinction, ^s seizfed with j^iolence, and 
dragged to the prison. His steady ^ attachment to the 
house of Germanicus was his only crirne. After the death 
of that unfortunate prince, he corftinued firm to Agrippina 
and her children; at her house a constant visitor; in public 
a sure attendant, and, of the whole number that formerly 
paid their court, the only friend at last. His co»stancy 
was applauded, by every honest mind, and censured by 
ihe vile and profligate.' Four men of prsetorian rank entered 
into a conspiracy to work his ruin. Their names were 
Latinius Latiaris, Porcius Cato, Petilius‘Rufu% and Marcus 
Opsius. They had all attained the praejmrian rank, and 
now aspired,,to the consulship. The road to that dignity 
they knew was ppen to none but the creatures of Sejanus, 
and to the favour of that minister,^, guilt was the only 
recommendation. The> conspirators settled among them¬ 
selves, that Latiaris, who had some connection with Sabinus, 
should undertake to lay the snare, while the rest lay in 
wait for evidence,, determined, as soon as their materials 
were collected, to begin their , ^ene of iniquity, and stand 
forth as witnesses. > * 

Latiaris accordingly made his appro^inhes fo Sabmus: he 
talked at first on trite and common topics, arflhilly making a 
transition to the fidelity of Sabinus, who ^d not, like others, 
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follow the fortunes of a noble Ijouse, while fortune smiled, andj^ 
in the ii<}ur of adversity sound his retreat with the rest of the 
sneaking train. He made honourable mention of Germanicus, 
and spoke of Agrippina' in pathetic terms. Sabinus, with a 
mind enfeebled by misfortunes, and now softened by compas¬ 
sion, burst into a flood of tors. To emotions of tenderness 
resentment succeeded. He talked, with indignation, of the 
cruelty of Sejanus, of his pride, his arrogance, and his daring 
ambition. The emperor himself did not escape. From this 
time, like men who had unbosomed their secrets to each other, 
Latiaris and Sabiijus joined in the* closest union. They culti¬ 
vated each other’s friendship. Sabinus sought the company 
of his new confederate; he frequented his house, and widiout 
reserve, in the fullest confidence, disclosed his inmost thoughts. 

LXIX. The conspirators held it necessary, that the con¬ 
versation of Sabinus should be heard by more than one. A 
place for this purpose, secure and solitary, was to be chosen. 
To listen behind doors, were to hazard a discovery; they might 
be seen or overheard, or some trifling accident might give the 
alartn. The scene oV action at length was fixed. They chose 
the cavity be1;jween the roof of the house and the ceiling of the 
room. In that vile lurking-hole, with an execrable design, 
three Roman senators lay concealed, their ears applied to chinks 
and crannies, listening totonversation, and by fraud collecting 
evidence. To complete this plan of iniquity, Latiaris met 
Sabinus in the street, and, under pretence of communicating 
secret fintelligence, decoyed him to the house, and to the very 
room where the infamous eavesdroppers lay in ambush. In 
that recess Latiaris entered into conversation; he recalled past 
grievances; he stated recent calamities, and opened a train of 
evils still to come. Sabinus went over the same ground, more 
animated than before, and more in the detail. When griefs, 
which have been long pent up, once find a vent, men love to dis¬ 
charge the load that weighs upon the heart. nFrom the mate¬ 
rials thus collected, the conspirators drew up an accusation in 
form, and sent it l;o the emperor, with a memorial to their 
own disgrace and infamy, setting forth the whole of their 
conduct. Rome was never at any period so distracted with 
anxiety and terror. Men were afraid of knowing each other; 
society was at a pause; relattons, friends, and strangers, stood 
at gaz^; no public meeting, no private confidence; things 
inanimate had ears, and roofs and walls were deemed 
informers. " 

LXX. On the calends of January, Tiberius despatched a letter 
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to the senate, in wkich, after expressing, as usual in t^je begin¬ 
ning of the year, his prayers and vows for the commonwealth, 
he fell with severity on Sabinds. He charged him with a plot 
against his sovereign, and wifh corrupting, for that purpose, 
several of the imperial freedmen# He concluded, in terms 
neither dark fior ambiguous, demanding vengeance on the 
offender. Judgment of death was pronounced accordingly. 
Sabinus was seized, and dragged through the streets to imme¬ 
diate execution. Muffled in his robe, his v(Sce almost stifled, 
he presented to the gazing*multitude a tragic spectacle. He 
cried out with what power of utterance he could; “ Behold 
the bloody opening of the year I With victims like myself 
Sejanus must be glutted 1’* He continued to struggle* and 
throw his eyes around. Wherever he looked, to whatever 
side he directed his voice, the people shrunk back dismayed; 
they fled, they disappeared: the public places and the forum 
were abandoned; the streets became a desert. In their con¬ 
fusion some returned to the same spot, as if willing to behold 
the horrid scene, alarmed for themselves, and dreading •the 
crime of being terrified. ^ 

The general murmur was: “Will there never be a day 
unpolluted with blood ? Amidst the rite's and ceremonies of 
a season sacred to religion, when all "business is at a stand, and 
the use of profane words is by law prohibited, we hear the 
clank of chains; we see the halter, and the murder of a fellow- 
citizen. The innovation, monstrous as it is, is a deliberate 
act, the policy of Tiberius. He means to make cruelty syste¬ 
matic. By this unheard-of outrage, he gives public notice to 
the magistrates, that on the first day of the year they are to open, 
not only the temples and the altars, but also the duageons 
and the charnel-house.” Tiberius, in a shoft time after, sent 
despatches to the senate, commending the zeal of the fathers 
in bringing to condign punishment an enemy of the state. He 
added, that his life was embittered with anxiety, and the 
secret majjhinations of insidious enemies, kept him in a con¬ 
stant alarm. Though he mentioned *no one by name, his 
malice was understood to glance at Nero and Agrippina. 

LXXI. The plan of this work professes to give the transac¬ 
tions of the year in chronological order. If that rule did not 
restrain me, I should here be tempted to anticipate thS time, 
and, to gratify indignation, relate the vengeance that evertook 
batiaris, Opsius, and the other actors in that hdlrible tragedy. 
Some of them were reserved for the reign of Caligula; but, 
even in the present period, the sword of justice was not suffered 
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to remain inactive. The fact was, Tiberius made it a rule to 
protect his instruments of cruelty; but it was also in his nature 
to be satiated with the‘arts of ^agitious men: new tools of 
corruption listed in his service; and hisibrmer agents, worn 
out in guilt, neglected and* despised, were cashiered at once, 
and left to the resentment of their enemies* * But I forbear; 
the punishment that befell the rputderers of Sabinus, and 
other miscreants equally detestable,, shall be seen in its proper 
place. ‘ , 

The emperot^s letter above-mentioned being read in the 
senate, Asinius Gallus,* whose sons were nephews to Agrippina, 
moved an addresS, requesting the prince to reveal his secret 
disquietude, that the wisdom of the fathers might remove all 
cause of complaint Dissimulation was the seeding practice of 
Tiberius, and he placed it in the rank of virtues: Hating 
detection, and jealous of prying eyes, he was now enraged 
against the man who seemed to have fathomed his latent 
meaning. Sejanus appeased his anger, not out of friendship 
to Gallus, but to leave Tiberius to the workings of his own 
gloomy temper. The favourite had studied the genius of his 
master. He knew that he could think with phlegm, slow to 
resolve, yet gathering rancour, and, in the en^ sure to break 
out with fiercer vengeance. « 

About this time died Julia,^ the granddaughter of Augustus, 
during that prince’s reign convicted of adultery, and banished 
to thet isle of Trimetus, near the coast of Apulia. At that 
place she languished in exile during a space of three and 
twenty years, a wretched dependant on the bounty of Livia, 
who first cut off the grandsons of Augustus, in their day of 
splendour, and then made a show of compassion for the rest 
of the family, whp were suffered to survive in misery, 

LXXIL In the course of this year the Frisians, a people dwell¬ 
ing beyond the Rhine,® broke out into open* acts of hostility. 
The cause of the insurrection was not the restless spirit of 
a nation impatient,of the yoke; th^ were driven^to despair 
by Roman avarice. A moderate tribute, such as suited the 
poverty of the people, consisting of raw hides for the use of 

1 Asinius Gallus married Vipsani% Agrippina, the datighter of^ M. Agrippa 
by Pon^ponia, the gratiddaughter of Atticus, after she was divorced from 
'nberius. Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, was also the daughter of 
Agrippa ky Julia, *the daughter of Augustus: and being half-sister to the wife 
of Asinius Gallus^she was, of course, aunt to his children. 

® She was guilty of adultery with Silanus. * 

9 The Frisians inhabited along the sea-ccast, between the Rhine and 
the Ems. 
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the legions* bad ^een formerly imposed by Drusi^.^ To 
specify the exact size and quality of the hide was an taea that 
never entered into the, bead of any man, till Oleainius, the first 
centurion of a legjOn, beift^ appointed governor over the 
Frisians, collected a quantity of thf hides of forest bulls, and 
made them th% standard both of weight and dimension, To 
any other nation this would have been^a grievous burden, but 
was altogeth^ impradicable in Germany, where the cattle, 
running wild in large tx&cts of forest, are ot pipdigious size, 
while the breed for doinestfc uses is remarkably small. The 
Frisians groaned under this oppressive demand. They gave 
up first their cattle, next their lands; and finally were obliged 
to see their wives and children carried into slavery by wiy of 
commutation. Discontent, and bitter resentment filled the 
breasts of injured med* They applied for redress, but without 
effect. In despair they took up arms; they seized the tax- 
gatherers, and hung them upon gibbets. Olennius made his 
escape. He fled for refuge to a castle known by the name of 
Flevum, at that time garrisoned by a* strong party of •the 
Romans and auxiliaries, who were stationed it\,that quarter 
for the defence of v^e country bordering on the German 
Ocean. 

LXXIII. Intelligence of this revolt no sooner reached 
Lucius Apronius, at that time propr»tor of the Lower Ger¬ 
many, than he. drew together from the upper Rhinf a detach¬ 
ment of the legionary veterans, with the flower of the^ allied 
horse and infantry. Ifaving now two armies, he sailed down 
the Rhine, and made a descent pii the territory of the Frisians, 
then employed in a close blockade of Flevum castle. To 
defend their country against the invaders, the Barbarians 
thought proper, on tlie approach of the Romans, to abandon 
the siege. The estuaries in th^t country, formed by the influx 
of the sea, are a grand obstacle to military operations. 
Apronius ordered bridges to be prepared, and causeways 
to be thrown over the marshes. Meanwjiile the fords and 
shallows being discovered, he sent the bavalry of .the Canine- 
fates and the German infantry that served under him, with 
orders to pass pva", and take post in the, reair of the enemy. 
The Frisians^ drawn Up in order v>f battle, gave them a warm 
reception. The whole; detachment, with the Iegionary*horse 
sent to support the ranks, was put to the ro*ut. Aq^ronius 
despatched three light cohortstwo more followed, and, in a 
short time, the whole cavalry of the auxiliaries; a force suffi- 

1 Drusus, the father of Germanicvs. 
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cient, h|id they made one joint Mtack; ibut coming up in 
separate divisions, and at different times, they were neither 
able to rally the brokcR ranksj por, in the general panic, to 
make head against the enemy. ‘ • 

In this distress, Cetheguf Labeo, who commanded the fifth 
legion, received orders to advance with the remainder of the 
allies. That officer soon found himself pressed on every side. 
He sent messenger after messenger to call forth the whole 
strength of the army. His own legion being the fifth, rushed 
forward to his assistance. A sharp engagement followed. 
The Barbarians, at length, gave ground; and the auxiliary 
cohorts, faint with fatigue, and disabled by their wounds,, were 
rescued from the sword of the enemy. The Roman general 
neither pursued the fugitives, nor stayed to bury the slain, 
though a number of tribunes and officers of rank, with centu- 
rians of distinguished bravery, lay dead on the field of battle. 
By deserters intelligence was afterwards brought, that no less 
that nine hundred Romans were surrounded in the forest 
called Baduhenna,* and after a gallant defence, which lasted 
till the dawn*.of day, were to a man cut to pieces. Another 
body, consisting of^ no less than four hundred, threw them¬ 
selves into a strong mansion belonging to Cruptorix, a German 
chief, who had formerly Served in the Roman army; but this 
whole party, afraid of treachery, and dreading nothing so 
much as being delivered into the hands of the enemy, 
turned their swords against each other, and perished by 
mutual slaughter. 

LXXIV. The name of the Frisians was, by consequence, 
celebrated throughout Germany. Tiberius, with his usual 
closeness, endeavoured to conceal the loss, aware that a 
war would call,for a new commander, and that important 
trust he was unwilling to commit to any person whatever. 
As to the senate; events that happened on the remote 
frontiers of the empire, made little impression on that 
assembly. Domestic grievances were more interesting; every 
man trembled for hiinself, and flattery was his only resource. 
With this spirit the fathers, at a time when matters of moment 
demanded their attention, made it their first business to 
decree an altar to Clemeilcy, and another to Friendship; 
both '"to be decorated with the statues of Tiberius and 
SejanuS. They voted, at the same time, an humble address, 
requesting thfit the prince and his minister would condescend 
to show themselves to the people of Rome. Neither of 
them entered the city, nor even approached the suburbs. 
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To leave their island on a s«yling-party and exhibit tliem- 
selves on the coasW of Campania, was a sufficient favour. 

To enjoy that transient view, all degrees and orders of 
men, the senators, the Roiji^n knights, and the populace, 
pressed forward in* crowds. * The favourite attracted the 
attention of all,^but'was difficult of ^cess. To gain admission 
to his presence was the work of cabal, intrigue, or connection 
in guilt. Sejanus felt his natural arrogance inflamed and 
pampered by a scene of servility so openly displayed before 
him. He saw a whole people croucWng !n bondage. At 
Rome the infamy was not so*visible. In a great and populous 
city, where all are in motion, the sycophant may creep un¬ 
noticed to pay his homage. In a vast conflux, numbers 
are constantly passing and repassing; but their busirless, 
their pursuits, whence they come, and whither they are 
going, no man knows. On the margin of the sea the case 
was different. Without distinction of rank, the nobles and 
the populace lay in the fields, or on the shore, humbly 
waiting, night and day, to court the smiles of the porter 
at the great man's gate, or to bear th^ insolence of slaves 
in office. Even that importunity was at lengtjj prohibited. 
The whole herd returned to Rome; some, who had not 
been honoured with a word or a smile, sinking into the 
lowest dejection of spirits; others*elate with joy, for they 
had seen the favourite, and did not then suspect how soon 
that fatal connection was to overwhelm them all in ruin. 

LXXV. The year closed with the marriage of Agijppina, 
one of the daughters of Germanicus. Tiberius gave her 
away in person to Cneius Domitius, but ordered the nuptial 
ceremony to be performed at Rome. Domitius was descended 
from a splendid line of ancestors, and, besides, allied to 
the house of Caesar. He was the grandson of Octavia, and 
of course grandnephew to Augustus. By 3 iis consideration 
Tiberius was determined in his choice. 
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Xt The deexth axed ek&racier ef th$ Tiierius grows more 

^ressivi Uean mr^ and Sejanus riseh Ko greater jfiower.^lll, Tihenus, 
by a Utter to the stnate^ aeoum Agt^^rn and her son Nero—The 
populace in a tumultuous inanner surround the senate-houtc—The 
fathers proceed no further in the busine^Stfanus incensed ogaimt 
ikeir conduct -rV. Tiberius iorites in an angry style to the senate, and 
deserves the ajfair cf Agrippina for kU own judgment^The apology of 
like senoM*^ 

'VI. The speech'of an illustrious senator, whose name is lost: his fortitude, 
And manner of dying,'’^XXl, P, Vitellius and Pomponius Secundus 
accused^ but not brought to trial'-^lfiUUius dies brohen-hearted—Pom¬ 
ponius out'lived TVfenw^.—IX. A son and daughter of Styanus, the 
last of his/amity, put to death by order if the senate,'—X. A counter¬ 
feit Drusus in Greece,—The impostor detected bp Poppeeus ^abinus.— 
XJ. Dissensions between ike two consuls. 


« 

These transactions include tlures years. 
« 


y«ars of Kome. OfChibt. 

783 39 

783 30 

r84 31 

About the middle of May in the 
same year for three months. 
From the middle of August in 
the same year 


ConsuK 

L. Rubelllus <xeminu&» C. Fusius Geminus. 
Marcus Viaicius, t. Cassius Longinus. 
Tiberius 5th time. L. ^lEl^us Sejanus. 

Cornelius Sulla, Sexteidius CatuUmus. 
Memmius Regulus, Fulcinius Trio. 


I. During tlie consulship of Kubellius Geminus, and 
Fusius,2 who bore the same surname, died, in an advanced 
.old age, Ae emperor’s mother Livia,® styled Julia Augusta. 
Illustrious by her descent from the house of Claudius, she 
was further ennobled ,by ‘adoptiop into the Uvian and the 
Julian families. She was first married to Tiberius Nero, and 
by him was the mother of two sons. Her husband, when 
the city of Perusia was obliged' tg surrender to the arms 
of Augustus, made his esdipe, aim wandered from place 
to place, till the peace between Seatus Potnpeius and the 

1 See editorial rj^te, p, 343. * A.p, 39. 

9 Augustus by hu la^t wiU adopted her into the Julian fhinily, under the 
additional name of Augusta. 

, 33s. 
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triumvirate restored him to hij country. Enamoured of the 
graceful form andl beauty of Livia, Augustus obliged her 
husband to resign her to his embraces. Whether she had 
consented to the change^ i| *uncertskin; but ^e passion of 
the emperor was s<k ardent, without waiting till she was 
delivered of the friiit of her womb,*he conveyed her, pregnant 
as she was, to nis own house. By this second marriage she 
had no issue; but Agi^ina ^d Germanicus ^ being joined 
in wedloclt, Livia becaine allied to the house of Caesar, and 
the issue of that match werC the common gfeat-grandchildren 
of Augustus and herself, fier domestic conduct was formed 
on the model of primitive manners; but by a graceful ease, 
unknown to her sex in the time of the republic, she had 
the address to; soften the rigour of ancient virtue. A •wife 
of amiable manners, yet a proud and impenous mother, she 
united in .herself the opposite qualities that^ suited the 
specious arts of Augustus, and the dark dissimulation of 
her son. The rites of sepulture ^ were performed without 
pomp or magnificence. Her will remained for a long time 
unexecuted. The funeral oration was*delivered from ‘the 
rostrum by her great-grandson Cajus Cseszg, afterwards 
Caligula, the emperor.;. 

11. Tiberius did not attend to pay !he last melancholy 
duties to his mother. He continued to riot in voluptuous 
pleasures, but the weight of business was his apology to the 
senate. Public honours were, with great profusion, decreed 
to her memory: Tiberius, under the mask of moderation, 
retrenched the greatest part, expressly forbidding the forms 
of religious worship. On that point he knew the sentiments 
of his mother, j it was her desire not to be deified. In the 
same letter that conveyed his directions to the senate, he 
passed a censure on the levity of female friendship; by that 
remark obliquely gl'incing at Fusius the consul, who owed 
his elevation to the partiality of Livia, The fact was, Fusius 
had brilliant talents. jHe possessed, in an, eminent ^degree, 
the art of recommending himself to the softer sex, His con- 

^ Germanicus, the son of Drusus, grandson, to Livia; and Agrippina, 
his wife, was granddaughter to Augnstus. 

2 Tiberius, from the day;of accession to the imperial dignity, considered 
his mother as a woman of a pdUtic and artificial character, prouo, fierce, and 
overbearing: in appearance, plotting to aggrandise^ son; in secret, 
wishing for nothing so much as to gratify h^ own ambition. She lived three 
years after Tiberius retired! to the isle ofiCapreije, and,*dunng ^hat time, 
never had more than one short interview. In her last illnej^ Tibvius did not* 
condescend to \'^t,her. He signified an inclination to attend the funeral 
ceiemony; but hit promised, only to deceive. ^ . 
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versation sparkled with wit. |n his lively sallies he did noV 
spare ev^n Tiberius himself, forgetting that* the raillery which 
plays with the foibles of the great, is long remembered, and 
seldom forgiven. < ^ 

III. From this time may be dated the era of a furious, 
headlong, and despotic gcwernment. The ra^e of Tiberius 
knew no bounds. While his mother lived, his passions were 
rebuked, and in some degree controlled. He had been from 
his infancy in the habit bf submitting to her judgment; 
and to counteract her authority was more than Sejanus 
dared to undertake. By the death of Livia all restraint was 
thrown off. The prince and his minister broke out with 
unbridled fury. A letter was despatched to the senate, in 
bitter terms arraigning the conduct of Agrippina and her 
son Nero. The charge was generally supposed to have been 
framed, and even forwarded to Rome, during the life of 
Livia, but, by her influence, for that time suppressed.' The 
violence of the proceeding, so soon after her death, gave 
rise to the opinion entertained by the populace. The letter 
was*'conceived in a^’style of exquisite malice, containing, 
however, agayist the grandson no imputation of treason, no 
plot to levy war against the state. The crimes objected to 
him were unlawful pleasures, and a life of riot and debauchery, 
Agrippina’s character wasf proof against the shafts of malice. 
Her haughty carriage and unconquerable pride were the only 
allegations tbat could be urged against her. The fathers sat 
in profound silence, covered with atonishment. At length 
that class of men, who by fair and honourable means had 
nothing to hope, seized the opportunity to convert to their 
own private advantage the troubles and misfortunes of their 
country, A motion was made that the contents of the letter 
should be taken ^nto consideration. Cotta Messalinus,^ the 
most forward of the party, a man ever ready to join in any 
profligate vote, seconded the motion; but the leading 
members of the senate, particularly the magistrates, remained 
in a state of doubt ,and perplexitjr. They saw no ground for 
proceeding in a business of so high a nature, communicated 
indeed with acrimony, but wanting precision, and ending 
abruptly, without any clear or definite purpose. 

IV. Junius Rusticus, who had been appointed by the 
emperor to register ^ the acts of the fathers, was, at that .time, 

1 Cotta Messalinus was the son of Messala Corvinus, the famotis orator, 
who was highly cClumended by Quintilian. The son inherited a portion of 
his father’s eloquence, but none of his virtues. 

2 Suetonius assures us, that Julius Caesar ordered acts of the senate, as 
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present in the assembly. Fronwthe nature of his employment 
he was supposed to*be in the secrets of his master. Jle rose 
on a sudden, under the impulse of some emotion unfelt 
before: magnanimity it was* 1 ^ 0 1, sinte he had never, upon 
any occasion, disccft^ered one generous sentiment: perhaps 
he was deceived by his own political speculations, in the 
hurry of a confused and tumultuous judgment anticipating 
future mischief, but not attending to the combination of 
circumstances, that formed the present (jrisis. Whatever 
might be his motive, this gian joined the moderate party, 
and advised the consul to adjourn the debate. He observed, 
that, in affairs of the greatest moment, the slightest cause 
often produces events altogether new and unexpected. Grant 
an interval of time, and the passions of a superannuated 
emperor may relent. The populace, in the meantime, 
bearing aloft the images of Nero and Agrippina, surrounded 
the senate-house. They offered up their prayers for the 
safety of the emperor, and with one voice pronounced the 
letter a wicked forgery, fabricated withoyt the knowledge of 
Tiberius; a black contrivance to ruin the imperial fanTily, 
The senate came to no resolution, • 

When the assembly was adjourned, a pumber of fictitious 
speeches, purporting to have been delivered by consular 
senators, in a strain of bitter invectfve against Sejanus, were 
immediately written and dispersed among the people. In 
those productions, the several authors, unknown and safe in 
their obscurity, gave free scope to their talents, and poured 
forth their virulence with unbounded freedom. The artifice 
served to exasperate the minister. He charged the fathers 
with disaffection; “ they paid no attention to the remonstrances 
of the prince: the people were ripe for tumult and irwurrec- 
tions. A new council of state was set up, and the decrees of 
that mock assembly were published with an air of authority. 
What noAv remains for the discontented but to unsheath the 
sword, and choose for their leaders, and even proclaim as 
emperors, the very persons whose images had been displayed 
as the banners of sedition and revolt ? ” 

V. Tiberius was fired with indignation. He renewed his 
complaints against Agrippina and her son, and, in a proclama¬ 
tion, reprimanded the licentious "spirit of the populace. He 
complained to the fathers in terms of keen reproach, tnat the 

well as of the people, to be daily committed to writing, andkpublished, which 
had never been done before his time. These records were, in the modern 
phrase, the Journals of the House. 
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authority of the prince was eluded, and by the artifice of i 
single senator despised and set at nougfcfc. He desired that 
the whole business, unprejudiced by their proceedings, should 
be reserved for his oMrn decision. The fathers, without 
further debate, sent despatches* to the emj^or, assuring him, 
that, though^ they had noWpronounced final ji^gment, having 
no commission for that pjmrpose, they were, notwithstanding, 
ready to prove their zealj^tod would have jnflicted a capital 
punishment, if the prind® himself had not abridged their 
authority, , 

• • • f' \ ^ • • 

[T/tereis a lacuna here in the TVie, heginmng\o/the 

sixthf as .p}ell as, the end iff the fifths hook, are lost; the latter 
endid with the, death of Sejanus, The numberings however^ of 
the early editors is retained keres for reference purposes. The 
lost sections dealt with events extending over many months .— 
E. H. B.] 

' , j 

t ^ ^ 

VI. In the course^ of those prosecutions, no less than four 
and forty speeches were made before the senate; some of 
them dictatqj by fear, and others by servile adulation, the 
epidemic vice of the times. Amidst the general wreck, a 
senator of distinguished eminence, and superior dignity of. 
mind, finding himself docJtaed to destruction, called a meeting 
of his friends, and spoke to the following effect:—“There 
was a time, w'hen no human prudence could foresee, that the 
friendship* which subsisted between Sejanus and me, would 
either prove a reproach to him, or a calamity to myself. A 
reverse of fortune has chmiged the scene. And yet, even at 
this day, the great person who chose Sejanus for his colleague, 
and ej^en for his son-in-law, does not Condemn his own 
partiality. Numbers there were, who courted the minister in 
his meridian splendour, but in the moment of his decline 
turned against mm, with treachery and base ingralitude. The 
first was their servility; the last was their crime. Which of 
the two evils is th^ wors^. to suffer, on the, one hand, for a 
faithful attachment, or,* on the other, to blacken the character 
of the man whom , we have loved, I shall not decide. For 
myself, I will not poorly wait to feel either the cruelty or the 
compassion of any man. Wliile I yet am free, while I enjoy 
the coftgratulations of my own conscience I will act as be¬ 
comes » man,*and outstrip the malice of ifiy enemies. To 
you, my friehcfe, this is my last request: Pursue me not with 
tears and vain regret: consider death as an escape from the 
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miseries of life; and add my namie to those heroic spirits, who 
chose to die with glory, rather than survive to see liie^ruin of 
their country.” , 

VII. After this diScourse,»hf! passed a considerable part of 
the day in calm serdhity, receiving the visits of his, friends, and 
taking leave oftsuch as chose to dfepart With; a large circle 
round him, while aU eyes belield with admiration the un¬ 
daunted courage, whkls appeared in his countenance, and 
gave reason to hope that his end was not, so near, he fell 
upon the point of^his .sword, wbkh he had concealed under 
his mantle. l*iberius'^ged ho war against his memory. To 
Blsesus, when that ofi^er could no longer speak for himself, 
he behaved with inveterate rancour; but this upright ci|izen 
was allowed to sleep in peace. 

VIII. Publius Viteliius^ and Pomponius Secundus were 
soon after cited to appear before the senate. Vitellius bad 
been entrusted with the care of the public treasury, and the 
military chest. He was charged with a design to surrender 
both for the service of*the cohspirators,»with intent to over¬ 
turn the government. The allegation against Pomponius was, 
his intimacy with i^ius Gallus, who immedialely after* the 
execution of Sejanus, fled to the gardens of the accused, 
deeming that place his safest sanctuary. This charge was 
supported by Confidius, a man of prsetorian rank. In this 
distress, those two emitoent men had no resource but the 
magnanimity Of th^r brothers, who generously stood forth 
and gave security for their appearance. YitelHus, harassed 
oijlt by various delays, and at length weary of alternate- hopes 
and fears, called for a penknife, as if going to write, and 
opened his veins, but with so slight a wound, that he con¬ 
tinued to linger for some time longer. He died of a broken 
heart. Pomponius, wbo was distinguished# no less by his 
genius, than, by the gaiety and elegance of his manners, 
supported Himself in adversity with undaunted spirit, and 
survived Tiberius. 

IX. The fury of the populace began to subside, the blood 
already spilt having well nigh appeased their indignation. 
The fathers, however, did not relelit. Two children of Sejanus, 
a son and a daughter, still survived the massacre of their 
family. They were both seized* by order of the senate, and 
dragged to prison. The son grown up to years of discre¬ 
tion ; but the daughter, as yet a tender infant, ^as iiisensible 

1 P, Vitellius was the faithful coin{»anion of Germanicus, in Germany 
and Asia. 
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of her sad condition. She was hurried through the streets; 
asking tin a tone of simplicity, “What fdult she had com¬ 
mitted? Whither they were leading her? Tell her her 
offence, and she would ^be guilty of the like no more: they 
might chastise her, and she would promCse to be good.” A 
virgin sentenced to capital punishment was, ^t that time, a 
thing unheard of at Rome: but we are told by writers of good 
authority, that, to satisfy the forms of law, a detestable artifice 
was employed. The executioner deflowered her first, and 
strangled her afterwards. Her brother suffered at the same 
time. Their bodies were thrown into the Gemonice^ or the 
common charnel, where the vilest malefactors were exposed. 

X. About this time a report was spread through Greece and 
Asia, that Drusus, the son of Germanicus, had been seen in 
the islands called the Cyclades, and afterwards on the con¬ 
tinent. A young man, it seems, about the age of Drusus, 
assumed the name of that unfortunate prince. The emperor’s 
freedmen encouraged the impostor, intending to favour him 
at first, and betray him in the end. A name so celebrated as 
that of Drusus drew together a largd conflux of the common 
people. Th^ genius of the Greeks, fond of novelty, and at 
all times addicted to the marvellous, helped to propagate the 
story. The prince, they said, had escaped from his confine¬ 
ment, and was then on his way to head the armies of Asia, 
formerly commanded by his father. With that force he in¬ 
tended to make himself master of Egypt, or of Syria. Such 
was the tale dressed up by the lively genius of the Greeks. 
^Vhat they invented, they were willing to believe. The hero 
of this romance had his train of followers, and the wishes of 
the multitude favoured his cause. The impostor, flushed with 
success, began to anticipate his future grandeur. 

Meanwhile, Pqppaeus Sabinus, the proconsular governor of 
Macedonia and Greece, but engaged at that time in the 
former province, received an account of this wild attempt. 
He resolved to crush the adventurer without delay, and 
accordingly, having, passed the two bays of Toronis and 
Thermes, he crossed over to Euboea, an island in the iEgean 
Sea. From that place he sailed to Pirseum, on the coast of 
Athens, and thence to Corinth and the adjoining isthmus. 
He there embarked on thd opposite sea, and steered his 
course \o Nicoj^olis, a Roman colony,^ where he was informed 
that the 'impostor, when interrogated by persons of skill and 
judgment, deAared himself the son of Marcus Silanus. 
After this discovery, the number of his adherents falling off. 
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he went on board % vessel, witl5 intent, as he himself save out, 
to pass over into Italy. Sabinus sent this account to Tiberius. 
The affair ended here: of ita origii\ progress, or final issue, 
nothing further hasjreached^oilr knowledge. 

Towards the close of the year, |varm dissensions broke out 
between the t)Jo consuls. Their animosities, which had been 
festering for some time, were now gathered to a head. Trio 
was by nature restless, bold, and turbulent. He had been 
formerly exercised in the practice of the bar,* and thence more 
ready to provoke hostilities. He charged his colleague with 
too much lenity towards the accomplices of Sejanus. Re- 
gulus was a man of moderation; if not insulted, modest; if 
provoked, neither stupid, nor unwilling to resent an injury. 
Not content with refuting his adversary, he threatened to 
arraign him, as an accomplice in the late conspira^. The 
fathers interposed their good offices to compromise #quarrel, 
which was likely to end in the ruin of both; but the ill-will 
between the two consuls was not to be appeased. They con¬ 
tinued at variance, provoking and threatening each »thei 
during the rest of the year. 
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'riiese transactions include near six years. 

Years of Rome. Of Christ. % *' Consuls. 
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Cneius Domitius iEnobarbias, M. Fufius Camillus 
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33 

Ser.i Sulpiclus Galba,, L. CbrneliUs Sulla. 
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34 

Paulus Fabius Pi^sicus. Lucius Vitelllua 

788 
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789 
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37 
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I. Cneius Domitids^ and Camillas Scribonianus suc¬ 
ceeded to the consulship [a.u.c* 7S5, a.d. 32], They had 
not been long in ofBce, when Tiberius crossed the narrow 
sea that divides the isle of Capreae Surrentum, ^nd 

sailing along the coast of Campania, made his approach 
towards Rome, in doubt whether to enter the ^ty; or,’per¬ 
haps, because he had determined otherwise, choosing to 
raise expectations, which he never, meant to gratify. He 
went on shore at various places; visited his gardens on the 
banks of the ^riber, and, at length, having amused the people 
with false appearances, went, back to hide himself, his vices, 
and sensualities, amidst the rocks of Caprese. In thaf place 
he gave a loose to his inordinate appetites, a tyrant even 
in his pleasures. With the pride of eastern despotism, he 
seized tlie young men of ingenuous birth, and forced them 
to yield to his brutal gratifications. Elegance of shape and 
beauty of feature were not his only incentMs. The blush 
of modesty served as a provocative j and to stain the honour 
of respectable families gave a ZQSt to his enjoyments. New 
modes of sensuality were invented, and new terms for scan¬ 
dalous refinements in lascivious pleasure. Then, for the 
first time, were introduced iUto the Roman language the 
words Sellarii and two words of the vilest 

import, signifying at once the p^ace of clandestine vice, and 
the unnatural experiments of infamous prostitution. -.Slaves 
w^ere employed to provide objects of desire, ^with full com- 

I A 

^ Domitius, commonly called Domitiiis .^nobarbus, is thf person whom we 
have seen (iv. 75} married to Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus. Sue¬ 
tonius draws his character in the blackest colours. 
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mission to allure the venal‘with preseijits, and to conquer 
the reltuctant by threats and violence. If friends interposed 
in the defence of youth and innocence, if a parent attempted 
to protect his child, ruffian fcxrcte was ex^ercised. Compulsion 
and captivity followed. Like slaves by conquest, all were 
at the mercy of a detestable crew, whose ’business it was 
to pander for the passions of their master. 

II. At Rome, in the meantime, the guilt of the younger 
Livia,^ as if she had not been sufficiently punished, was 
resumed with warmth and violence. The senate thundered 
forth decrees against her memory, and her very statues, 
'file property of Sejanus was ordered to be removed from 
the* public treasury, to the coffers of the prince; as if, in 
either place, it would not have been equally at his disposal. 
The Scipios, the Silanj, and the Cassii were the authors 
of this alteration. They proposed the measure, and en¬ 
forced it with their best ability, but with little variance either 
in the language, or the argument. 

'J'ogonius Callus*had the ill-timed ambition to mix his 
name, however obscure and insignificant, with men of the 
highest ranlPi He made himself ridiculous: and malignity, 
for that reason, was willing to listen to him. He proposed 
that out of a number ^f senators, chosen by the prince, 
twenty should be drawn by lot, to serve under arms, as 
a guard to Tiberius whenever he should choose to honour 
the senate with his presence. This extravagant motion 
sprung from the folly of a man, who was weak enough to 
believe that the emperor was in earnest, when he desired, 
by letter, that one of the consuls should be sent to guard 
him on his way from Capreae to Rome. Tiberius, accord¬ 
ing td his custom, mingling a vein of irony with serious 
business, thanks the fathers for this mark of their care. 
He desired to know, “who were to be elected into the 
body-guard, and who rejected? Was it to be an office for 
life, or by rotation? Were they to be draughted from the 
younger part of the ‘senate, or to consist of such as had 
passed through the gradations of the magistracy? Must 
they be actually magistrates, or meil in a private station? 
And again, when the senators, sword in hand, were drawn 
up rank and file in the porch of the senate-house, what 
kind of scene .would that motley appearance present to the 
people? A lijfe, which must be thus defended, was not 

1 This is Livia, who conspired with Sejanus against the life of Drusus, her 
husband. 
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worth his care.” In this strain of raillery te replied to 
Togonius, adding r>othing hars^, and not a word of ^erious 
tendency to over-rule the motion. 

III. Junius Gallic^ was nfct let on the same easy 
terms. He had givsen his Splnion that the soldiers of the 
prcCtorian ban(l having served tlje requisite time, should 
enjoy the privilege of sitting on the fourteen rows^ of the 
theatre, appropriated to the Roman knights. Against the 
mover of this innovation, Tiberius launched out with vehe¬ 
mence, and, though absent, with all the arddur of a personal 
expostulation. He asked, "“what business has Gallio to 
interfere with the military line? Why intermeddle with 
those, whose duty it is to receive their orders, and the 
reward of their service, from the emperor only? A ^lew 
plan of policy, unknown to the wisdom of Augustus, has 
been broached by the superior genius of this able states¬ 
man ! Perhaps, it was the project of a man, bred in the 
school of Sejanus, with a view to kindle the flame of discord, 
and, under colour of dispensing military honours, to seduce 
the affections of the army, to the ruin bf discipline and* all 
good order.” Such W'ere the wages earned by flattery. 
Gallio intended to pay his court, and, for his attempt, was 
expelled the senate, and banished out of Italy. He retired 
to Lesbos ; but it being suggested^ that, in the charming 
scenes of that delightful island, what was intended as a 
punishment, would be, in fact, a pleasing recompense, he 
was brought back to Rome, and ordered into clos^ con¬ 
finement in the house of a civil magistrate. 

In the letter which directed this proceeding, Tiberius 
marked out Sextius Paconianus, of praetorian rank, as another 
victim. The fathers received, with pleasure, the condem¬ 
nation of a man, whom they knew to be of a bold and 
turbulent spirit, willing to embark in any scheme of iniquity, 
and infamous for the pernicious talent of worming himself 
into the secrets of others. When Sejanus began to medi¬ 
tate the destruction of Caligula, he chose this man for his 
confidential agent. Tliat dark conspiracy being now laid 
open, every breast was fired with indignation; and if the 
miscreant had not prevented his fate, by offering to make 

1 TiiC brother of Seneca. * 

2 Roscius Otho, inbui^e of the people, was the author of a law, caned Lex 
Roscia, by which fourteen rows in the theatre, next to the patrician order, 
were assigned to the Roman knights, with an express provision, that no fi eed- 
man, nor even the son of a freednian, should be admitted into the equestrian 
order. 
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important discoveries, the senate was ready to adjudge hitn " 
to instant death. * « 

IV. The ’ person, against whom he informed, was the well- 
known Latinius Latiarjs. Tl<e accuser and the accused were 
objects of public execratioA:'and the spectacle, which they 
both presented, didused^^ a universal satisfaction. Latiaris, 
the reader will remember, was the chief instrument in the 
jruin of Sabinus. ■’'Of the several actors in that foul trans¬ 
action, he was the first that paid die forfeit of his crimes. 
In the 'course of this day’s.debate, Haterius Agrippa attackcid 
the consuls of 1;he precedi^ jfear. “After mutual accusa¬ 
tions, why did they now remain ^lent? Fear, and their 
own consciences, bave made them compromise all matters 
in *dispute. They are joined in bonds of the strictest 
union. But the. senate heard their mutual accusations, and 
ought now to institute a serious inquiry.” Regulus replied, 
that in due time it was his intention to bring the business 
forward, but he waited for the presence of the emperor. 
Trio observed, that their hostilities were nothing more than 
the jealousy that often happens between qoUeagues in office; 
but such petty disputes ought not to be revived. This did 
not satisfy ^grippa^ He still persisted, till Sanguinius Maxi¬ 
mus, of consular fank, rose to allay the ferment. He en¬ 
treated the fathers to be cautious how they multiplied the 
cares of the emperor. To be ingenious in framing new 
complaints, was not their province. They might rely on 
the wjsdom of Tiberius, comprehensive as they knew it to 
be,«and equal to the task of remedying every evil. In con¬ 
sequence of this conciliating speech, Regulus remained in full 
security, and the ruin of Trio was deferred to a further day. 
As to^Haterius Agrippa, the violence of his conduct made him 
more than ever an object of the public hatred. Too indolent 
for a life of business, he passed his days in sleep, and his nights 
in riot and debauchery. His vices made him an enervated 
sluggard, and, at the same time, screened him from the cruelty 
of a jealous and unforgiving tyrant. And yet this man, amidst 
the joys of wine, and "in the harlofs Isip, had the malevolence 
to plan the ruin of the most Jllustrious citizens. 

V, Messalinus Cotta, the ready author of the most san¬ 

guinary measures, was the next person accused. This pro¬ 
secution called forth a multitude of All were eager 

to have their full, blow at a man long known aryd detested. 
The charge against him was^ that, to fix on Caius Caesar ^ the 

i Caligula. , ^ 
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*itBputation of unnatural vices, he had called the young prince 
by the female name of Caia, ancf, at a banquet given % the 
pontiffs, in honour of the birthday of Livia, he called that 
feast a funeral entertainment. It was {urther alleged, that, in 
a law-suit vsith Maniu^Lepidus, And Lucius Arruntius, he com¬ 
plained of the weight and influence o{ his ^versaries, but said 
at the same time, “Let them boast of theit’interest with the 
senate; my little friend "|?iberius will outwe%h them all.” In ^ 
support of this charge, the first men invRprae were willing 
witnesses. Cotta knew how to baffle his ^enemies.” He 
removed the cause by appeal to the emperon Tiberius, in a 
letter to the saiate, made the apology of Cotta; he stated the 
friendship which had long subsisted between ^hem, and the 
obligations, by which he himself was bound. He conclu^d 
with a request, drat words, casually spoken, and sallies of 
vivacity in the moments of convivial mirth, might not be 
converted into crimes. ^ 

VI. The letter, sent by Tiberius on this occasion, is too 
remarkable to be here omitted. .His words wei^ as follows: 
“What to write, conscript fathers; in whAt terms to express 
myself, or what to refrain from writing, is a matter of such 
perplexity, that ;if I know how to decide, may the^just gods, 
and the goddesses of vengeance, doom m*e to die in pangs 
worse than those under wiiich I iinge:^ every day.” fWe have 
here the features of the inward man. His crimes retaliated 
upon him with the keenest retribution j so true is the saying 
of the great philosophers^, the oracle of ancient wisdom, ^at if 
the minds of tyrants were laid open to our view, we should see 
them gashed and mangled with the whips and stings of Horror 
and remorse. By blows and stripes the flesh Is made to 
quiver, and, in !ftke manner, cruelty and inordinate pasgions, 
malice and evil deeds, become internal executioners, and with 
unceasing torture goad and- lacerate the heart * Of this truth 
Tiberius is a melancholy instance. Neither the imperial 
dignity, nor the gloom of' solitude, nor the rocks of Capreae, 
could shield him from himself.' He lived on the rack of guilt, 
and his’ vvounded spirit/gibahed in agony? 

VII. Csecilianus, the4e(natc«r, had taken an aclave part in the 
prosecution of Mesaalinus Cotta. - For that offence Tiberius 
left him to the discretion of the ifathers^ who thought fit to 
inflict the pains and penalties^ whioh they had pronounced 
against Aruseius and Sanguintus, the two^ infotmers* against 
Lucius Arruntius. The decision was honourable to Cotta; a 

'■ ,4 ■ ' 1’Scwratisi '' ^ 
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man, it is true, of illustrious birth, but beggared by his vices, 
and for the profligacy of his manners «niversally abhorred. 
The redress, which he now obtained, placed him on a level 
with the unblemishedrcxcelltmce that distinguished the char¬ 
acter of Arruntius. * * 

Quintus Servseus and,^inutius Thermus were, in the next 
place, both arraigned. The former was of praetorian rank, 
and had been the companion of Germanicus in all his ex¬ 
peditions ; the latter was a Roman knight, who had enjoyed 
the friendship bf Sejanus, but with reserve and moderation. 
Their misfortunes excited coftipassion. Tiberius declared 
against them both. He called them the principal agents in 
that dark conspiracy, and, for proof of the fact, desired that 
Cestius, a member of the senate, would give in evidence what 
he had written to the emperor. Cestius became their accuser. 

Among the calamities of that black period, the most trying 
grievance was the degenerate spirit, with which the first men 
in the senate submitted to the drudgery of common informers; 
some without a blush, in the face of day; and others by 
clandestine artifice's. The contagion was epidemic. Near 
relations, aliens in blood, friends and strangers, known and 
unknown, were, without distinction, all involved in one common 
danger. The fact" recently committed, and the tale revived, 
were equally destruct»lve. Words alone w^ere sufficient, 
whether spoken in the forum, or amidst the pleasures of the 
table, was immaterial. Whatever the occasion or the subject, 
everything was a constructive crime. Informers struggled, as 
it were in a race, who should be first to ruin his man; some 
to secure themselves; the greater part infected by the general 
corruption of the times. 

Minutius and Servaeus were both condemned, but saved 
themselves by giving evidence against others. They accused 
Julius Africanus, a native of Gaul, and Seius Quadratus, of 
whose origin no account remains. Of the various dangers 
that threatened numbers, and the execution of others, I am 
aware that no accurate account is to be found in the histo¬ 
rians of the time.' The writer sunk under the weight of his 
materials, and, feeling himself oppressed by the repetition of 
tragic events, was unwilling to fatigue his readers with the 
uniformity of blood and horror. It has happened, however, 
that,^n the researches which I have made, several facts have 
come to light' untouched, it is true, by the pen of others, yet 
not unworthy of being recorded. 

VIII. In that dangerous crisis, when the creatures of Sejanus, 
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denying their conn^tions, werS making from the vjreck, 
Marcus Terentius, a Roman knight, had the spirit to avow his 
friendship in a speech to the foilowing,effect: “In my situa¬ 
tion, conscript father^ I kno^ the danger of owning myself 
the friend of Sejanus; and I Tcno^ that to disfclaim him 
altogether woulcP be the best mode of defence. Be it as it 
may, 1 am willing to declare my sentiments. I was the friend 
of that minister: I sought his patronage, and I gloried in it. 
I saw him associated with his father in the command of the 
prsetorian bands: I saw him jffterwards, not only at the head 
of the military department, but invested with the whole civil 
authority. His friends and relations rose to honours; and 
to be in his good graces, was a sure road to the favour*of 
the prince. On the other hand, all, on whom the minister 
frowned, were either crushed by the weight of povrer, or left to 
languish in obscurity. I forbear to mention names. Speak¬ 
ing in my own defence, I plead the cause of all who, like 
myself, were connected with the favourite, and, like myself, 
were unconscious of his last designs. • • 

“ In paying court to Sejanus, it was not the Vulsinian 
citizen, whom we endeavoured to conciliate; it w^ a branch 
of the Claudian and the Julian families ; it \vas the son-in-law 
of Csesar; it was his colleague in the* consulship; it was his 
vicegerent in the administration, to whom our homage was 
offered. Is it the pleasure of the emperor to raise a favourite 
above his fellow-citizens, it is not for us to estimate the iperit 
of the man, nor ours to weigh the motives that determine the 
choice. The supreme power is in the hands of the prince; 
committed to him by the gods: and submission is the virtue 
of every citizen. Of the mysteries of state we see no piore 
than what he is willing to reveal: we see who is raised to 
dignities, and who has power to distribute th*e rewards and 
the terrors of government. That the rays of majesty were 
collected, and fell on Sejanus, no man will deny. The sen¬ 
timents of the prince are to us impenetrable. The secret 
springs of action it is not in our power io discover; the 
attempt were dangerous, and may deceive the ablest statesman. 

“When I speak of Sejanus, conscript fathers, I do not 
speak of the minister, fallen from the height of power, undone 
and ruined. I speak of Sejanus, sixteen years in the merMian 
of his glory. During that time, a Satrius Secfindus and a 
Pomponius commanded our respect. And if his Aeedmen, or 
the porter at his gate, condescended to be gracious, we con¬ 
sidered it as the highest honour. But to coipae to the point: 
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SbalKthis t>e tbe defence of all who followed the fortunes of 
Sejanus? By no means, conscript fathers; draw the line 
yourselves; let the evemies •of the commonwealth, and the 
conspirator ag^st the prihce, be d#5livered up to public 
Justice; Sat let the offtces' of friendship remain inviolate; 
and let the principle which justifies the choice of the prince, 
be at least an apology for the subject.** ^ 

IX. The firmness of this speech, and th^'spirit of the man, 
who could boldly utter what others only -dared to think, made 
such an impression, that the'prosecutors, for their: former 
crimes added td their, present malignity, were either driven 
into banishment, or condemned to death. Tiberiii^ soon 
after sent an accusation against Sextus Vi^tiliuli, of pr^torian 
rank, and formerly high in favour;' with Drusus, the emperor’s 
brother. Tiberius, for that reason^ had received hito with open 
arms, and ranked him in the number of his intimate friends. 
The crime nov^ laid to his charge was a satirical piece against 
Caligula, for which Vestilius, the real, or the supposed author, 
was excluded from*''the emperor’s table. In despair, he opened 
a vein, bu^ with the trembling hand of age. The wound was 
slight, and he tied it up again, in order to try the effect of a 
petition. Having received an obdurate answer, he once more 
made use of his weapoti, and bled to death. 

The next prosecution was intended to make a sweep of 
a great number at once. Annius Pollio, Appius Silanus, 
Marpercus Scaurus, and Sabinus Calvirius, were grouped 
together in a charge of violated majesty. Vinicianus was 
added to his father Pollio. They were dl men of the first 
rank, and some of them invested with the highest civil 
honours. The senate was struck with terror. Few in that 
assembly stoo^d detached, either in point of friendship or 
alliance, from^ the persons accused. It happened that the 
evidence of Oelsus, a tribune of the city cohorts, and one 
, of the prosecutora, acquitted Appius, Silanus, and Calvisius. 
The trial of Bollio, Vinicianus, and Scaurus, was put off, 
by order of UberJus, till he himself should think proper 
to attend in person. In the meantime, some pointed ex¬ 
pressions in his letter plainly showed, that Scaurus was the 
chief object of bis resentment. 

3 ^. Not even the softer sex could find a shelter from 
the calamity of the times. Women, it is true, could not 
be charge<f with designs to overturn the government; but 
natural affection was made a crime, and the parental tear 
was treason. Vdtia, the mother of Fufius Geminus, wept 
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for her son, and foj* that offence, at an ad?ancfd age, she 
was put to death. Such were the horrible proceedings of 
the senate. Tiberius in his island was no less vindictive. 
By his order, Vescujarius Ffatcus and Julius Marinus, his 
two earliest friends, who had follc^wed him to the isle of 
Rhodes, and sftll adhered to him ^dn tins isle of Capres^, 
were hurried to execution. In the ruin of Libo, the first 
had been the active-agent of the emperor; and in the 
plot, by which Sejanus wrought the dowtffall of Curtius 
Atticus, Marinus was the principal actor. The public saw, 
with pleasure, that the authors of destruction perished by 
their own pernicious arts. 

About this time Lucius Piso, the prsefect of Rome, phid 
his debt to nature. He bad lived his days with honour, 
and what was rare in that black period, though high in 
rank and authority, he died by mere decay. A man of 
principle, and never, of his own motion, the author of 
harsh or violent measures; he was able frequently to pre¬ 
vent or mitigate destructive counsels. Plso the ci^nsor, 
already mentioned, was his father. The son lived to the 
age of fourscore. By his services in the wars of Thrace 
he obtained triumphal ornaments; but h*is truest triumph, 
the glory of his character, arose ffora the wisdom, with 
which he acted as governor of Rome, tempering, with won¬ 
derful address, the rigom: of an office, odious on account 
of its novelty, and rendered, by its duration, a galling^yoke 
to the- people. 

XI. The origin of this institution may be traced in the 
early ages of Rome. While the monarchy continued, and 
afterwards under the consular government, that the. city 
might not be left, during the absence of the king or coiisuls, 
in a state of anarchy, a civil magistrate was invested with 
the whole executive authority. By Romulus, are told, 
Romulius Denier was appointed; Numa Marcius, by Tullus* 
Hostilius; and Spurius Lucretius, by Tarquin the Proud. 
That precedent was followed by the consuls; and, even at 
this day, we find an image of the custom in the temporary 
magistrate, who, during the Latin festivals, discharges the 
functions of the consul. In- the time, of the civil wars, 
Augustus delegated the supreme authority, both at l^ome 
and throughout Italy, to Cilnius Msecenas, a R 5 man knight. 
When the success of his arms made him minister of the 
empire, finding an unwieldy government on his hands, and 
a slow and feeble remedy from the laws, he chose a person 
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of consular rank, to restrain, by speedy justice, the slaves 
within due bounds, and to control the licentious spirit of 
the citizens, ever turbyilent, and, if not overg-wed, prone to 
innovation. The first that rn^e to thig important post was 
Messala Corvinus, who found himself unequal to the task, 
and resigned in a few days. Taurus Stafllius succeeded, 
and, notwithstanding his advanced age, acquitted himself 
with honour and ability, Lucius Piso was the next in office. 
During a serie§ of twenty years, he discharged the duties 
of that difficult station with stich an even tenor, and such 
constant dignity, that, by a decree of the senate, he was 
honoured with a public funeral. 

?^ 1 I. A report relating to a book of the Sibyls,^ was 
presented to the senate by Quinctilianus, a tribune of the 
people. Caninius Gallus, who was of the college of fifteen, 
considered this book as the undoubted composition of the 
Cumoean prophetess; and, as such, desired that, by a decree, 
it might be enrolled in the proper archives. The question 
was put, and carried without opposition. Tiberius, by letter, 
condemned the whole proceeding. The youth of Quincti¬ 
lianus, he^admitted, might be an apology for^ his ignorance 
of ancient custotns; but he observed, and not without 
asperity, that it ill became a man like Gallus, versed in the 
science of law's and religious ceremonies, to adopt the per¬ 
formance of an uncertain author, without having first ob¬ 
tained! the sanction of the quindecemviral college, and 
without so much as reading it, as had been the pr-actice, 
at a meeting of the pontiffs. Besides this, the vote was 
passed by surprise in a thin meeting of the senate. He 
adde4 further, that since the world abounded with spurious 
productions, falsely ascribed to the venerable name of the 
ancient Sibyl, *it had been the wisdom of Augustus to fix 
a stated day, on or before which all papers of the kind 
were to be deposited with the praetors, and none, after the 
limited time, to remain in private hands. For this regula¬ 
tion there was ah ancient precedent. After the social war, 
when the Capitol was destroyed by fire, diligent search was 
made at Samos, at Ilium, at Erythrae, in Africa, Sicily, and 

all the Roman colonies> «in order to collect the Sibylline 

• 

1 The Sibylline books perished in the conflagration that destroyed the 
Capitol, not dhring the social war, as said by mistake in the original, 
but in the ciyl war between Manus and Sulla. Those books had been 
always considered as a sacred deposit, containing prophetic accounts of 
the grandeur of Rome, and the certain means of propitiating the gods, 
when portents and j^odigies gave notice of some impending c^amity. 
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verses, whether the production of a single prophetess, or 
of a greater numbef; and the sacerdotal order hrffl directions, 
as far as human sagacity cou^d distinguish, to separate the 
fictitious from the genuine* composition. - In consequence 
of this letter, the *book in question was referred to the 
college of fifteen, called the Quii&ecemviri. 

XIII. During the same consulship, * the distress occa¬ 

sioned by a dearth^f corn, well nigh excited a popular 
insurrection. For s^eral dayt the clamouf in the theatre 
was outrageous beyond all former example. Tiberius wrote 
to the senate, and, in terms of keen reproach, censured 
the inactivity of the magistrates, who suffered the mutinous 
spirit of the populace to rage without control; he stated 
the quantity of grain imported annually by his orders, and 
the provin&s from which he drew his supplies, far exceeding 
the importation formerly made by Augustus. * To restore the 
public tranquillity, the senate passed a decree in the style 
and spirit of the old republic. The ^consuls followed it 
with an edict of equal rigour. The eniperor took no part 
in the business; but his silence gained him no popularity; 
he flattered himself with hopes that it would pass for the 
moderation of a republican prince; but it was deemed the 
sullen pride of a tyrant. * 

XIV. Towards the end of the year, three Roman knights, 
by name, Gemini us, Celsus, and Pompeius, were charged 
with a conspiracy, and condemned to suffer. Geminius had * 
been a man of pleasure, and great prodigality. Hi^ taste 
for expense and luxury recommended him to the friendship 
of 'Sejanus, but a friendship merely convivial,” leading to 
no serious connection. Junius Celsus, at that time one of 
the tribunes, as he lay fettered in prison, contrived to 
lengthen out his chain, so as to wind it HDund his neck, 
and strangle himself. 

About the same time, Rubrius Fabatus, who had fled 
from the city, with intent to seek among the Parthians a 
refuge from the disasters of the time, -was apprehended by 
a centurion, near the straits of Sicily, and brought back to 
Rome. Being questioned, he was not able, with any colour 
of probability, to account for his sudden departure on so 
long a journey. He escaped, however, though not by an 
act of clemency.^ He continued to live in safety, not par¬ 
doned, but forgotten. , « 

XV. Servius Galba and Lucius Sylla were the next consuls.^ 

» A.D. 33. ^ 

VOL. I. I 
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Tiberius saw his granddaughters ^ in the season of life* 
that Aiade ^ it proper to dispose of them in marriage. 
On that subject he had deliberated for some time. His 
choice, at lengtl^ fixed on Lacius Cassius* and Marcus 
Vinicius. Vinicius was born at a smhil municipal town, 
known by the name of Cales. His father and grandfather 
were of consular rank; but the family, before their time, 
never rose higher than the equestrian order. Their descen¬ 
dant united to. his amiable manners a vein of pleasing 
eloquence. Cassius was born at Rome, of a plebeian, but 
respected family. He was educated under the strict tuition 
of his father, but succeeded more through happiness than 
carq, and industry. To these two the daughters of Ger- 
manicus were given in marriage; Drusilla to Cassius, and 
Julia to Vinicius. Tiberius, in his letters to the senate, 
made honourable mention of the young men, but in the 
style of reserve. He touched on his long absence from 
the capital, and, after glossing it over with vain and frivo¬ 
lous reasons, talked, in a more serious tone of the weight 
of 'government, and the animosities which he was obliged 
to encounter. He desired that Macro, praefect of the 
praetorian guards, with a small number of tribunes and 
centurions, might have ^directions to guard his person, as 
often as he should attend the senate. A decree was passed 
in the amplest form, according to his desire, without limi- 
'*tation of rank or number. Tiberius, notwithstanding, never 
appealed in the assembly of the fathers, nor even entered 
the walls of Rome. He made feigned approaches, still 
retreating through devious roads, suspecting the people, and 
flying from his country. 

XVI. The practice of usury was a grievance that distressed 
the whole community. Against such as sought to increase 
their wealth by placing out money at exorbitant interest, 
actions were commenced. The money-lenders were accused 
under a law enacted by Julius Caesar, whereby the terms 
of lending on land security, throughout Italy, were defined 
and settled; a wise and salutary law, but fallen into disuse, 
the public good, as is too often the case, giving way to 
private advantage. Usury, it must be admitted, was an early 
canker of the commonwealth, the frequent cause of tumult 
and sedition.. Laws were made to repress the mischief, 
while yet thej^ manners were pure and uncorrupted. In the 

1 As Germanicus was adopted by Tiberius, his daughters were, conse¬ 
quently, the grandchildren of I'lberius. 
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lirst ages of the commonwealth, interest of money w£|^ arbi¬ 
trary, depending on the will and pleasure of ifhe opulent; 
but, by a law of |:he twelve tables, ^it was reduced to one 
for the hundred. More wis. declared illjpgal. In process 
of time a new regulation, proposed by the tribunes, lowered 
it to one half ;• and, finally, it was* abolished altogether. It 
began however to revive, and, to suppress its growth, new 
sanctions were established by the authority of the people: 
but fraud found new expedients, often checfeed, and as often 
re-appearing in different shapes. In the reign of Tiberius, 
at the point of time now in question, the complaint was 
brought before Gracchus the praetor, who was empowered, 
by virtue of his office, to hear and determine. That magis¬ 
trate, however, seeing numbers involved in the question, 
submitted the whole to the consideration of the senate. 
In that order few were exempt from the general vice. 
Alarmed for themselves, and wishing to obtain a general 
immunity, the fathers referred the business to the emperor. 
Tiberius complied with their request. A year and six months 
were granted, that men in that time might adjust and settle 
their accounts, according to law. ** 

XVII. The want of current money brought on a new 
scene of distress. Creditors pressectto have their accounts 
balanced, and judgment was signed against such as stood 
indebted. Their effects were sold, and all the specie was 
either carried to the public treasury, or swallowed up in 
the coffers of the prince. To alleviate this inconvenience, 
the senate ordered, by a decree, that two-thirds of each 
man’s debt should be secured on lands in Italy. But still 
the creditors claimed the whole of their demand, and the 
debtor, by consequence, was reduced to the brink of ruin. 
He wished to save his honour; the necessity pressed; 
meetings were held, supplications were tried, but the law 
took its course. The tribunal of the praetor resounded with 
complaints, and noise, and lamentations. The project of 
obliging the debtor to sell his lands, «ind the creditors to 
purchase, instead of healing the mischief, made it worse. 
The usurers lay in wait to buy at a reduced price, and, 
for that purpose, hoarded up tl^cir money. The value of 
lands sunk in proportion to the number of estates otp sale, 
and the debtor was left without resource. Whole families 
were ruined ; their credit was destroyed, and e\iery prospect 
vanished. Tiberius interposed with seasonable relief. He 
opened a fund of one hundred thousand great sesterces, 
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as a jiublic loan, for three years, free from interest, on con¬ 
dition that the borrower, for the security “bf the state, should 
mortgage lands of double thp value. this salutary aid 
public credit was revived. The money,' which had lain in 
private hands, began to circulate; and the order of the 
senate, directing the sale'^ of land property. Cell into disuse. 
Like most plans of reformation, it was embraced at first 
with ardour; but the novelty ceased, and the scheme ended 
in nothing. * 

XVIII. The rage of prosecutions, from which Rome had 
an interval of rest, broke out again with collected' fury. 
The first that suffered was Confidius Proculus, on a charge 
of violated majesty. On his birthday, while he was cele¬ 
brating that annual festival, he was seized, in the moment 
of joy, and conducted to the senate-house, where he was 
tried, condemned, and hurried away to execution. His 
sister, Sancia, was interdicted from fire and water. The 
prosecutor, who appeared against her, was Quintus Pom- 
popius, a fierce and turbulent spirit. To curry favour with 
the prince, and thereby save his brother, Pomponius 
Secundus, vas the pretence with which this man endeavoured 
to palliate his inicjuity. The senate proceeded next against 
Pompeia Macrina. SJ;ie was condemned to banishment. 
Her husband, Argolicus, and Laco, her father-in-law, both 
of distinguished rank in Achaia, had, before this time, fallen 
victims to the cruelty of Tiberius. Macrina’s father, an 
illustrious Roman knight, and her brother, who was of 
praetorian rank, to avoid a similar sentence, put an end to 
their lives. The crime alleged against them was, that their 
ancestor, Theophanes of Mitylene, had been the confidential 
friend* of Pompey the Great; and that divine honours were 
paid to the memory of Theophanes by the flattering genius 
of the Greek nation. 

* XIX. Sextus Marius, who held the largest possessions in 
Spain, was the next victim. Incest with his own daughter 
was the imputed* crime: he was precipitated down the 
Tarpeian rock. , That the avarice of Tiberius was the 
motive for this act of violence, was seen beyond the possi¬ 
bility of a doubt, when the gold-mines of the unfortunate 
Spaniard, which were forfeited to the public, were known 
to be seized ^ by the emperor for his own use. He was 
now so far glunged in blood, that executions served only to 
whet his cruelty. At one blow, he ordered all, who were 
detained in prison for their supposed connection with Sejanus, 
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to be put to instant death. A dreadful carnage folk>wed: 
neither sex nor age was spared; the noble and ignoble 
perished without di^tinction; dead belies in mangled heaps, 
or scattered up an^ down,* presented a tragic spectacle. 
Neither friend, nor relation, dared^to approach: none were 
permitted to setothe the pangs of death, to weep over the 
deceased, or to bid the last farewell. Guards were stationed 
to watch the looks of afflicted friends, and to catch intelligence 
from their tears, till, at length, the putrid bodies were thrown 
into the Tiber, to drive at the mercy of the winds and waves. 
Some were carried away by the current; others were thrown 
on shore: but to burn or bury them was allowed to no man. 
All were struck with terror, and the last office of humanity 
was suppressed. Cruelty went on increasing, and every 
sentiment of the heart was smothered in silence. 

XX. About this time, Caligula, who paid close attendance 

on his grandfather in the isle of Capreae, was married to 
Claudia, the daughter of Marcus Silanus. This young prince 
had the art to conceal, under a veil of •modesty, the most 
detestable of human characters. Neither the condemnation 
of his mother, nor the banishment of his brdlfier, could 
extort from him one word of compassion! He studied the 
humours of Tiberius; he watched 4he whim of the day, 
and set his features accordingly, in dress and language the 
mimic of his grandfather. Hence the shrewd remark of 
Passienus, the famous orator: “There never was a fetter 
slave, nor a more detestable master.” A prophetic expression 
that fell from Tiberius concerning Galba, who was this year 
in tlie office of consul, may not unaptly be inserted in this 
place. Having called him to an audience, in order to jpene- 
trate his inmost thoughts, he tried him on various topics, 
and, at length, told him in Greek, “You tdo, Galba, at a 
future day, will have a taste of sovereign power; ” alluding^ 
to his elevation late in life, and the shortness of his reign. 
To look into the seeds of time was the early study of 
Tiberius. In the isle of Rhodes, judicial’astrology was his 
favourite pursuit. In the acquisition of that science, he 
there employed his leisure, under Thrasullus, whose abilities 
he tried in the following manner. , * 

XXI. Whenever he chose to consult an astrologef, he 
retired with him to the top of the house, attended by a 
single freedman, selected for the purpose, illiterate, but of 
great bodily strength. This man conducted the soothsayer, 
whose talents were to be tried, along the j'idge of the cliff, 
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on w^ich the mansion stoofl; and as he returned, if the 
emperor siftpected fraud, or vain affectation of knowledge, 
he threw the impostor Jieadlong into the sea. Tiberius was, 
by these means, left at eascj ‘and no witness survived to 
tell the story. Thrasullus was put to tlie same test. Being 
led along the precipice, he answered a number of questions ; 
and not only promised imperial splendour to Tiberius, but 
opened a scene of future events, in a manner that filled 
his imaginatiorr with astonishment. Tiberius desired to 
know, “whether he had cast bis own nativity? Could he 
foresee what was to happen in the course of the year? 
nay, on that very day ? ” Thrasullus consulted the position 
of «t-he heavens, and the aspect of the planets: he was 
struck with fear; he paused ; he hesitated; he sunk into 
profound meditation; terror and amazement shook his frame. 
Breaking silence at last, “I perceive,” he said, “the crisis 
of my fate; this very moment may be my last.” Tiberius 
clasped him in his arms, congratulating him both on his 
kn<owledge, and his^cscapc from danger. From that moment, 
he considered the predictions of Thrasullus as the oracles 
of truth, Shd the astrologer was ranked in the number of 
the prince’s confidential friends. 

XXII. When I refleef on this fact, and others of a similar 
nature, I find my judgment so much on the balance, that, 
whether human affairs are governed by fate and immutable 
necessity, or left to the wild rotation of chance, I am not 
able ^o decide. Among the philosophers of antiquity, and 
the followers of their different sects among the moderns, 
two opposite opinions have prevailed. According to the 
system of one party, “ in all that relates to man, his forma¬ 
tion, *his progress, and his end, the gods have no concern; 
and by consed^uence, calamity is often the good man’s 
^portion, while vice enjoys the pleasures and advantages of 
the world,” In opposition to this hypothesis, another school 
maintains, “that the immutable law of fate is perfectly 
consistent with the •events of the moral world; that law,” 
they tell us, “ does not depend on the course of wandering 
planets, but is fixed in the first principles of things, supported 
'^nd preserved by a chai^ of natural causes. Man, not¬ 
withstanding, is left at liberty to choose his sphere of 
action; but the choice once made; the consequences follow 
in a regulfr course, fixed, certain, and inevitable.” By 
this sect we are further taught, “that good and evil are not 
always what vulgar error has so defined; on the contrary, 
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many, whom we see struggling with adversity, are yet 
perfectly happy; w’hile others, in all the pride and affluence 
of fortune, are truly^ wretched. The former, by their 
fortitude, tower above the tills of life; and the latter, by 
their indiscretion, pbison their own felicity.” 

Sublime as this theory may be, tlfere is still a third opinion, 
which has taken root in the human mind, and cannot be 
eradicated. According to this doctrine, the colour of our 
lives is fixed in the first moment of our, existence; and, 
though what is foretold, jyid the events that follow, may 
often vary, the fallacy is not to be imputed to the art itself^, 
but to the vanity of pretenders to a science, respected by 
antiquity, and in modern times established by undoubted 
proof. In fact, the reign of Nero was foretold by the 
son of this very Thrasullus: but this, to avoid a long 
digression, shall be reserved for its proper place. 

XXIII. During the same consulship, the death of Asinius 
Gallus became publicly known. That he died by famine, 
no man doubted; but whether thrqjigh compulsion, or 
wilful abstinence, is uncertain. Application was made* for 
leave to perform his funeral obsequies; nor 4»d Tiberius 
blush to grant as a favour, what was the common right of 
man. He regretted, however, tha^ a criminal, before he 
could be convicted in his presence, had escaped the hand 
of justice; as if in three years, since the charge was laid, 
there was not sufficient time to proceed against a man of 
consular rank, and the father of consuls. • 

The death of Drusus followed. By order of Tiberius 
he was to be starved to death. By chewing the weeds 
that served for his bed, the unhappy prince lingered nine 
days in misery. At the time when Macro received his 
orders to act with vigour against Sejarkus, Tiberius, as 
some writers assert, gave directions, if that desperate minister 
had recourse to arms, that Drusus, confined in the palace, 
should be produced to the people, and proclaimed emperor. 
In consequence of this report, an qpinion prevailed, that 
the prince was on the point of being reconciled to his 
grandson and his daughter-in-law. But to relent was not 
in the temper of Tiberius: he was supposed to be merci¬ 
fully inclined, and he chose rather to display his cruelty. 

XXIV. The death of Drusus was not sufficient to satisfy 
the vengeance of Tiberius. He persecuted the memory 
of the prince with unextinguished hatred; he imputed to 
him unnafural passions, and represented him as a person 
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who had not only lost alh family affection, biit, bqing^ 
posses&d oS an aspiring genius, was actually employej^ in 
concerting measures to over^tum the government. He 
ordered a day-book to *be read ^before the fathers, in which 
the words and actions of Drusus were* carefully recorded. 
In the annals of history* is there anything «to match this 
black, this horrible inquisition ? For a length of time spies 
of state were appointed to keep a register of words, to 
interpret looks,. and note the groans that issued from 
the heait. That the grandfather could countenance a plot 
so black and detestable; that he could listen to the 
whispered tale; read a clandestine journal, and not only 
read, ^it in secret, but produce it in the face of day; 
appears too atrocious to be believed, if the fact was not 
authenticated ^by the letters of Aetius the centurion, and 
Didymus the freedman. In the narrative left by those 
men, we find the names of the slaves employed about 
the prince’s person. One struck him, as he camq forth from 
his chamber; another overpowered him with terror and 
dismay. 

The centeirion, as if brutality were a merit, boasts of his 
savage expressions.. He relates the words of the prince, 
in the last ebb of lif^, spoken against Tiberius, at first, 
perhaps, in a feigned delirium, but when his end drew 
near, in a tone of solemn imprecation, imploring the gods, 
that he who imbrued his hands in the blood of his daughter- 
in-law* who murdered his nephew; who destroyed his 
grandchildren, and in his own family laid a scene of 
slaughter; might not escape the punishment due to his 
crimes. “Reserve him,” he said, “reserve him, godsl for 
^ your cfwn just vengeance: let him fall a terrible example 
to the present«age, and to all posterity.” The fathers, 
affecting to shudder at imprecations so eager and emphatic, 
interrupted the reading; but they felt the impression at 
their hearts. With horror and astonishment they beheld 
a tyrant, who, with close hypocrisy, had hitherto concealed 
his crimes, but was now so hardened, that, without shame or 
remorse, he could throw open the prison-walls, 'and show 
his grandson under the centurion’s lash, exposed to common 
ruffian^j, and, in the agony* of famine, begging a wretched 
pittance to support expiring nature, but begging it in vain. 

XXV. The^ grief occasioned by the melancholy death of 
Drusus, had not subsided, when the public received another 
shock from the tragic end of Agrippina. The fall of 
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Sejalaus afforded a gleam of 4iopc, which, it may ^ con¬ 
jectured, helped tb support her spirits for sonife time; but 
when she saw no aiyteration, of measures, worn out and 
tired of life, she resolved «to close* the scene. Her death 
was said to be voluntary; but if it be true that all nourish¬ 
ment was withheld from her, it *is evident that** an artful 
tale was fabricated, to give the appearance^ of suicide to 
a cruel and barbarous murder. Even after her decease, 
Tiberius continued still implacable. He loaded her memory 
with the foulest imputations; he charged her with incontin¬ 
ence ; he pronjipnced Asinius Callus her adulterer; and 
when she lost her paramour, life, he said, was no longer 
worth her care. But the character of Agrippina was in¬ 
vulnerable. It is true, that a mind like hers could not 
brook an equal. Ambition was her ruling passion; and 
in her views of grandeur the soft desires of her sex were 
lost. Tiberius added, as a circumstance worthy of being 
recorded, t^jiat she died on the anniversary of the day that 
freed the world from Sejanus two yeai* before. That ^lie 
was not strangled and thrown into the common charnel- 
house, he thought fit to celebrate as an act Of clemency. 
The senate thanked him for that tender indulgence, and 
ordained, by a decree, that the fift« 3 enth before the calends 
of November (the day on which Sejanus and Agrippina 
both expired) should be observed as a solemn festival, 
with annual ofierings on the altar of Jupiter. 

XJCVI. Soon after these transactions, Cocceius Nei^a, the 
constant companion of the prince, a man distinguished by 
his knowledge of laws, both human and divine, possessing 
a splendid fortune,^ and still in the vigour of heitb, grew 
weary of life, and formed a resolution to lay the Burden . 
down. Tiberius, on the first intelligence, paid him a visit; 
he entered into close conversation; he desired to know 
his motives; he expostulated, tri^d the force of entreaty, 
and declared, without reserve, that if a man, so high in 
favour, without any apparent reason,, pftt an end to bis 
life, it would be a stab to the emperor’s peace of mind, 
and a stain indelible to his reputation. Nerva declined 
the subject. He persisted in wilful abstinence, and shortly 
after closed his days. From ^hose who best knew his 
character and way of thinking, we learn the reasons of 
his conduct. He saw the cloud that was r^dy to burst 
on the commonwealth, and struck, at once, with fear and 
indignation, he resolved, while yet his honour was un- 
voL. I . *12 
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blemisl^ed, to escape with* gtory from the horrors of the* 
times. * *■ 

Extraordinary as it may sepm, the death of Agrippina 
drew after it the ruin ?»f Planchia. ^he was formerly the 
wife of Cneius Piso. The reader will remember the savage 
joy with Which she hea/d of the death ofc Germanicus. 
When her husband perished, the influence of Livia, and, 
still more, the enmity of Agrippina, screened her from the* 
punishment due to her crimes. But court favour and private 
animosity were at an end, and jvstice took its course. The 
charge against her was founded on facts of public notoriety. 
In despair she laid violent hands on herself, and suffered, 
at laft, the slow, but just reward of a flagitious life. 

XXVII. Amidst the tragic events that covered the city 
of Rome with one general face of mourning, a new cause 
of discontent arose from the marriage of Julia (the daughter 
of Drusus, and lately the wife of Nero) with Rubellius 
Blandus, whose grandfather, a native of Tibur, and never 
of jiigher distinction than the equestrian rank, was fresh 
in the memory of men still living. Towards the end of 
the year, rtte funeral of A^lius Lamia was celebrated w'ith 
all the honours of'the censorian order. He had been for 
some time the nomii^l governor of Syria, and having 
resigned that imaginary title, was made praefect of Rome. 
Illustrious by his birth, he lived to a vigorous old age; 
and not being suffered to proceed to the province of Syria, 
he deAved from that very restraint an additional dignij^. 

The death of Pomponius Flaccus, propraetor of Syria, 
which happened soon after the decease of Lamia, produced 
a letter from Tiberius to the senate, remonstrating, that 
officer^' of rank, who by their talents were fit to be at the 
head of armies,‘declined the service; and, by consequence, 
the emperor was reduced to the necessity of requesting, 
that the fathers would use their influence, to induce men 
of consular rank to undertake the office. He forgot, how¬ 
ever, that ten yeais before, Arruntius was appointed to the 
government of Spain, but, during that whole time, was 
never permitted to leave the city. 

In the course of this year died Manius Lepidus, whose 
wisdom and moderation have been already mentioned. To 
say anything of the nobility of his birth were superfluous, 
since it is wfll known, that the house of the iEmilii, from 
whom he derived his pedigree, produced a race of eminent 
citizens. If any of the family degenerated from the virtue 
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of their ancestors^ they contintied, notwithstanding, to# support 
the splendour of an ancient and illustrious race. 

XXVIII. Paulus ffabius and Lupius Vitellius ^ succeeded 
to the consulship.^ In thi course of the year, the miracu¬ 
lous bird, known to the world by the name of the phoenix, 
after disappe&ring for a series of ages, revisited Egypt. A 
phenomenon so very extraordinary could not fail to produce 
abundance of curious speculation. The learning of Egypt 
was displayed, and Greece exhausted het ingenuity. The 
facts, about which there seems to be a concurrence of opinions, 
with other circumstances, in their nature doubtful, yet worthy 
of notice, will not be unwelcome to the reader. 

That the phoenix is sacred to the sun, and differs from 
the rest of the feathered species, in the form of its head, 
and the tincture of its plumage, are points settled by the 
naturalists. Of its longevity, the accounts are various. 
The common persuasion is, that it lives five hundred years, 
though by some writers the date is extended to fourteen 
hundred and sixty-one. The several efas, when the phoenix 
has been seen, are fixed by tradition. The first, we are 
told, was in the reign of Sesostris; the second, in that of 
Amasis ; and in the period when Ptolehiy, the third of the 
Macedonian race, was seated orw the throne of Egypt, 
another phoenix directed its flight towards Heliopolis, attended 
by a group of various birds, all attracted by the novelty, and 
ga4ng with wonder at so beautiful an appearance. JBor the 
truih of this account, we do not presume to answer. The 
facts lie too remote; and covered, as they are, with the 
mists of antiquity, all further argument is suspended. 

From the reign of Ptolemy to Tiberius, the integnediate 
space is not quite two hundred and fifty years. From that 
circumstance it has been inferred by many that the last 
phoenix was neither of the genuine kind, nor came from 
the woods of Arabia. The instinctive qualities of the 
species were not observed to direct its motions. It is the 
genius, we are told, of the true phmnix, when its course 
of years is finished, and the approach of death is felt, to 
build a nest in its native clime, and there deposit the 
principles of life, from which ^ new progeny arises. The 
first care of the young bird, as soon as fledged, aifld able 
to trust to its wings, is to perform the obsequies of his 
father. But this duty is not undertaken rafhly. He col¬ 
lects a quantity of myrrh, and, to try his strength, makes 
1 The father of Viiellius, afterwards emperor. • 2 A.D. 34. 
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frequent excursions with a load on his back. When he has 
haade his exjJeriment through a long tract of air, and gains 
sufficient confidence in his, own vigour, he takes up the 
body of his father, and flies with* it to the altar of the sun, 
where he leaves it to be consumed in flames of fragrance. 
Such is the account of this extraordinary bird! It has, no 
doubt, a mixture of fable; but that the phoenix, frotn time 
to time, appears in Egypt, seems to be a. fact sufficiently 
ascertained. ’ 

XXIX. Rome continued to stream with the blood of 

eminent citizens. Pomponius Labeo, who^ had been, as 

already mentioned, governor of Mysia, op^ed his Veins 
and kled to death. His wife Paxsea had the spirit to foUow 
his example. Suicide was the only-refuge from the hand 
of the executioner. Those who waited for the sentence 
of the law, incurred a forfeiture, and were, besides, de¬ 
prived of the rites of sepulture; while to such as died by 
their own hand, funeral ceremonies were allowed, and their 
willsi were valid. Su«h was the reward of despatch! Self- 

destruction was made the interest of mankind. On the 

subject of *Labeo’s death, Tiberius wrote to the senate. 
He observed, “ that ‘in ancient times, when all ties of friend¬ 
ship were to be dissolved, it was the custom to give notice 
to the discarded party, that his visits were no longer agree¬ 
able. In that manner he had acted with Labeo: all con¬ 
nection was at an end. But that unhappy man, finding 
himself* charged with the iniquity of his government, and 
pressed by the weight of other crimes, made a show of 
injured innocence, with intent to throw the odium of his 
death on the emperor. The example was fatal to his wife. 
She took the alarm, and perished with her husband. She 
might have quelled her fears; for, though !^er guilt was 
manifest, she might have lived in safety.” 

A new prosecution was commenced against Mamercus 
Scaurus, a distinguished senator, famous as well for his 
eloquence as the fiobility of his birth, but a libertine in 
his conduct. He had been connected with Sejanus, but 
on that account no danger threatened him. The enmity 
of Macro, who practised tj^e wiles of Sejanus, but with 
deeper* policy, was the cause of his ruin. A tragedy, written 
by Scaurus, was the ground of the" charge. Some lines 
were cited from the piece, and, by a strailfed construction, 
said to point obliquely at Tiberius. But to make sure 
work, Sa^ilius an<^ Cornelius, two informers by profession. 
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accused him of adultery with the younger Livia,^and of 
secret practices in the magic art. Scaurus^ with ^ a spirit 
worthy of the ancienf ^Emilii, from whom he was descended, 
resolved not to lingef for a» public sentence. His wife Sexitia 
exhorted him to an act of bravery, and died herself, with 
the courage which she recommeftded. 

XXX. Amidst the^e acts !^f violence, the informers, in 
their turn, were ab^doned^ to their fate. Servilius and 
Cornelius, who, by their conduct to Scaurus, had brought 
on themselves the publif detestation, were charged with 
taking a bribe, to compound a prosecution commenced by 
themselves against Varius Ligur. They were both inter¬ 
dicted from fire and water, and transported to the glands. 
A similar fate attended Abudius Rufo. This man had dis¬ 
charged the office of sedile, and also served, at the head 
of a legion, under Lentulus Gaetulicus. He turned informer 
against his commanding officer, alleging that he had pro¬ 
jected a match between his daughter and one of the sons 
of Sejanus. He construed this into ^ crime, and, fqr the 
attempt, was, banished from Rome. At the time when this 
prosecution was set on foot, Gaetulicus coratnanded the 
legions in Upper Germany. Distinguished by his clemency, 
and without rigour maintaining n^litary descipline, he was 
the idol of the soldiers. By his interest with his father-in- 
law, Lucius Apronius, he was also high in credit with the 
other army, which was stationed at a small distance. In 
Ihi^ situation it is said, not without probability, "that he 
had the couiage - to despatch a letter to Tiberius, to the 
following efiect“ The proposed alliance with Sejanus did 
not originate with himself: the emperor had recommended 
it. The meanest citizen is liable to error, no less than the 
prince. Tq mistake with impunity cannot be the pre¬ 
rogative of '^he eiriperor, and, at the same, a crime in 
others. For himself, his fidelity remained inviolate, and 
if no snare was laid for his ruin, nothing could shake his 
prinpiples. Should a successor be ^ent to supersede him 
in the command, he should understand it as the prologue 
to a sentence of condemnation. But there were conditions, 
on which something like a treaty between both parties might 
be settled: he desired to remain unmolested in thcugovern- 
ment of the province, and Tiberius might ^ive the law to 
the rest of the Roman world.*’ Incredible this anecdote 
may appear, if^ains an air of authenticity, when it is con¬ 
sidered, that, of all the favourites of Sejanus, Gaetulicus 
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was the^only person who had the secret to preserve his life, 
and live in foe good graces of the prince. The truth is, 
Tiberius knew that he ^ had incurred! the public hatred. 
Worn out with age and infirmitihs, he was wise enough to 
reflect, that fame and the ^opinion of mankind, rather than 
the exercise of power, must for the future be “the pillars of 
his government. 

XXXI. In the consulship of Caius Cestius and Marcus 
Servilius,^ a deputation from the Parthian nobility, without 
the concurrence or privity of Artabanus, their king, arrived 
at Rome. While the arms of Germanicus filled the east 
with terror, that monarch continued to adhere with good 
faith Jt<o the Romans, and to rule his own dominions with 
equity and moderation. He broke out afterwards with open 
violence; to Rome, proud and arrogant; to his people, 
fierce and unrelenting. The prosperous events of war with 
the neighbouring nations inspired him with the pride and 
insolence of victory. He saw Tiberius, in the decline of 
life, ,a feeble princef disarmed, and powerless. Armenia 
was the object of his ambition. Artaxias, king of the 
country, waT no sooner dead, than he placed his eldest 
son, Arsaces, on the vacant throne. His arrogance did 
not stop there. By his ambassadors he demanded, in 
haughty and imperious terms, immediate restitution of the 
treasures left by Vonones in Syria and Cilicia. He laid 
claim, besides, to all the territories, formerly belonging to 
the Pefsians and Macedonians. He added, in a style of 
vainglory, that whatever was possessed by Cyrlis, and after¬ 
wards by Alexander, was his undoubted right, and he was 
determined to recover the same by force of arms. 

The Parthians, in the meantime, by the advice of Sinnaces, 
a man of great Opulence and noble birth, sent their secret 
embassy to Rome. The measure was supported by Abdus,'-^ 
the eunuch. In the eastern nations the loss of manhood 
is no degradation: on the contrary, it leads to power and 
preferment. With •these two leading chiefs the grandees 
of Parthia entered into a conspiracy. But still to wear the 
regal diadem, one only of the race of the Arsacides could 
be found. The greatest part of that family was cut off by 
Artabanus, and the survivors were too young to govern. 
The Parthians,. therefore, desired that Tiberius would send 

1 A.D. 35. ^ 

2 The custom of advancing eunuchs to the highest stations, has been, 
in all ages, a custom with the princes of the east. 
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' Phraates, son of the king of that name, to mount the^ throne 
of his ancestors. • That title and the sanction of Rome 
would be sufficient. flLet a prince of the house of Arsaces, 
under the protection of iTiberius,* show himself on the 
banks of the Euphtates, and nothing more was necessary; a 
revolution would be the certain consequence. 

XXXII. The enterprise was agreeable to the wishes of 
Tiberius. He despatched Phraates, enriched with presents, 
and every msCrk of splendour suited to the royal dignity. 
But still it was his fixed pl^n not to depart from his former 
resolution to work by stratagem, and, if possible, to avoid 
a war. The secret transpired at the Parthian court. Arta- 
banus was thrown into a state of violent perplexity. Rqyenge 
and fear took possession^ of him by turns. In the idea of 
an eastern monarch, indecision is the mark of a servile 
mind. Vigour and sudden enterprise are attributes of the 
royal character. In the present juncture, those notions 
gave way, and his Interest conquered prejudices. He in¬ 
vited Abdus to a banquet, and, by a sJow poison, renc^ered 
him unfit for action. With Sinnaces he thought it best 
to dissemble. He loaded him with presents, imd by em¬ 
ploying him in state affairs, left him no leisure for clan¬ 
destine machinations. Meanwhile !j|^hraates arrived in Syria. 
Willing to conform to the customs of the east, he threw 
off the dress and manners of the Romans. The transition, 
however, was too violent; and his constitution proving 
unequal to so sudden a change, he was carried off by a fit 
of illness. Tiberius was unwilling to relinquish a measure 
which he had once approved. He named Tiridates, de¬ 
scended from the same stock with Phraates, as a fit rival 
to contend with Artabanus. • 

In order to recover the kingdom of Armenia, he entered 
into an alliance with Mithridates, a prince of the Iberian 
line, having beforehand contrived to reconcile him to his 
brother Pharasmanes, then the reigning monarch of Iberia. 
An important scene was now opening in the east. To 
conduct the whole, Tiberius gave the command to Lucius 
Vitellius.^ The character of this officer is well known. 
He showed himself in his true colours to the people of 
Rome, insomuch that his meffiory is held in deteitation. 
In the east, however, his conduct was irreproachable. He 
acted in the province with the integrity ^f an ancient 
Roman. After his return he renounced that character 

1 He was consul in the preceding year. 
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altoge^er, a ready apostate from every virtue. His dread 
of Cangula,* and his intimacy with Clatidius, transformed 
him into an abject slave. I^e is rfjw remembered as a 
model of the vilest acfulation, was praiseworthy in 

the beginning of his days, changed to infamy in his riper 
years. The virtues of yolith gave way to the vices^.‘of age. 

XXXIIl. Mithridates was the firgt of fee petty kings of 
Asia wiio took a decisive part. He drew, his brother Pharas- 
manes into the league, and engaged that motiirch to employ 
both force and stratagem to promote fee enterprise., By 
their agents they bribed th% servants of Arsaces to end their 
master’s life by poison. The Iberians, in the meantime, 
ente^d Armenia with a numerous army, and took possession 
of the city of Artaxata. On the first intelligence Artabanus 
despatched his son Orodes, at the head of the Parthian forces, 
to oppose the enemy, and, in the meantime, sent out his 
officers to negotiate for a body of auxiliaries. Pharasmanes, 
on his part, spared no pains to reinforce his army^ He en¬ 
gaged the Afeanians in his service. He listed fee Serma- 
tians; but a part of that people, called the Sceptucians, were 
willing, according to the custom of the nation, to be hired 
by any of the powers at war, the ready mercenaries in every 
quarrel. They were at^hat time actually engaged on both 
sides, and of course divided against themselves. The Ibe¬ 
rians, having secured the defiles and narrow passes of the 
country, poured down from the Caspian mountains a large 
body 6f their Sarmatian auxiliaries, and soon overran all 
Armertia. The Parthians were not able to advance. The 
enemy was in force at every post, one only road excepted, 
and that, extending between the''Caspian Sea and the moun¬ 
tains of Albania, was impassable in the summer months. In 
that season of fee year the Etesian^ winds blow constantly 
one way, and, driving the waves Jbefore them, lay the country 
under water. In fee wirier, the wind from the south rolls 
fee flood back into the deep, and leaves the country a dry 
and naked shore. • . ; * 

*1' ’ , \ ' 

XXXIV. While Orodes saw his succours cuf off, Pharas¬ 
manes with augmented numbers advanced against him. He 
offered battle, but the enemy declined fee conflict. The 
Iberia® rode up to the intfenchments f he endeavoured to 
provoke the enpmy j he cut off their forage, and invested their 
camp. The Jgarthians, not used to brook dishonour, gathered 

1 The Etesian wind, or the ^hrth^Basi^ begii^ in the loginning of July, and 
blows during the dog-days. 
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a body round the prince, a^d den^nded the decision of 
the sword. Their «nain strength consisted in their cavalry. 
Pharasmanes add,ed tof his horse a large body of infantry. 
His own subjects, atfa then forces froin Albania, dwelling 
chiefly in wilds and forests, were inured, by their mode of 
life, to labour #nd fatigue. If we#may believe the account 
which they give of their origin, they are descended from the 
people of Thessaly, who Allowed Jason when that adventurer, 
having issue by, Medea, returned to Colchis, on the death 
of .^Eetes, to tahe possession of the vacant throne. Con¬ 
cerning the Greek hero, and the oracle of Phryxus,^ various 
traditions are current amongst them. For the last, their 
veneration is such, that in their sacrifices a ram is never 
offered as a victim, the people conceiving that Phryxu*was 
conveyed across the sea by an animal of that species, or in 
a ship with that figure at the head. The two armies were 
drawn out in order of battle. Orodes, to animate the valour 
of his men, called to mind the glory of the eastern empire, 
and the race of the Arsacidae. “ They^ were now to cope 
with a band of mercenaries; led by an Iberian chieff of 
mean extraction, ignoble, and obscure,” In th« opposite 
army, Pharasmanes pressed every topic thgit could inflame the 
ardour of his troops. They were men that never yielded to 
the Parthian yoke: they fought now t’or conquest: the more 
bold the enterprise, the greater would be their glory. If they 
gave ground, or turned their backs on the enemy, shame 
and ruin w^ould pursue them. Look round,” he saidf “ and 
view both armies. Behold on our side a dreadful front of 
war; on that of the enemy an unwarlike band pf Medes, 
gay in their apparel, and glittering with gold. Here we have 
men and steel; there cowards, and booty to rewaird our 
valour.” . , 

XXXV. In the Sarmatian ranks it was not the general 
only that harangued the men. By mutual exhortations, ac¬ 
cording to their custom, they roused each other’s valour. 
They resolved to reserve their darts, and jush on, to a close 
engagement. The field of battle presented an attack in dif¬ 
ferent forms. The Parthians, skilled alike in %e onset and 
the retreat, endeavoured to open their ranks, in order to gain 
room for the disch^ge of thek arrows. Tfie Sarn^ians 
threw their bows aside, determined with their Swords and 
pikes to decide the fortune of the day, In *(jne place was 

1 Phryxus was the first that sailed to Colcl# in pursuit of riches. Jason 
went afterwards on the same errand, which wasnallM the GoUen Fleece. 
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seen an engagement of theoCavalry; they advanced to thf" 
charg^; th^y wheeled about; they charged with sudden 
velocity. In another quarter the iUjifantry fought hand to 
hand, and buckler to buckler*, t The)^ attacked, and were re¬ 
pulsed ; they wounded, and were wounded. The Iberians 
and Albanians grappled Mrith the enemy; they pulled them 
by main force from their horses; they distracted them by 
two different modes of engaging. Their cavalry rushed on, 
and their infantry stood close embodied. The two adverse 
generals, Orodes and Pharasmanes, exerted every effort. They 
rushed into the heat of the action ; they encouraged the 
brave; they rallied the broken ranks, and signalised them¬ 
selves in every part of the field. Conspicuous to all, at 
len^h they knew each other. At the sight, with instinctive 
fury, their horses at full speed, they rushed forward to the 
charge, bellowing revenge, and darting their javelins. Pharas¬ 
manes, with a well-directed weapon, pierced the helmet of 
Orodes ; but, hurried on by the fury of his horse, he was 
not able to pursue ^his advantage. Orodes was sheltered by 
his* guards, who fled to his assistance. A report that he 
was slain spread through the ranks. The spirit of the Par- 
thians began to drqop, and victory declared for the Iberians. 

XXXVJ. Artabanus, to repair the loss, marched with the 
whole strength of his kingdom. The Iberians knew the 
course of the country, and by their valour gained a second 
victory. The Parthian, notwithstanding, kept the field 
till such time as Vitellius advanced with his legions, in¬ 
tending, as was industriously given out, to enter Mesopotamia. 
To avoid a war with Rome, the Parthian king abandoned 
Armenia, and returned to his own dominions. From that 
time kis ruin may be dated. Vitellius carried on a corre¬ 
spondence with*, the leading men of Parthia, and, to incite 
them to a revolt, represented Artabanus as a king, cruel in 
time of peace, and in war disastrous to the whole nation. 
Sinnaces, at the head, as already mentioned, of a powerful 
faction, drew to his interest his father, Abdageses, and other 
malcontents, who were now, by the unprosperous events of 
war, determined to throw off the mask. A great numVjer 
through fear, and not from principle, hitherto inactive, went 
over jo the disaffected. Artabanus found himself deserted 
on every side. He had only one expedient left. He chose 
for his bod]^-guard a band of mercenaries, men void of 
honour, the outcast of their country, to good and evil, vice 
and virtue, alike indifterent, and for their hire ready to 
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perpetrate every crime. With these attendants the fugitive 
monarch sought the* frontiers of Scythia. His ruined cause, 
he still hoped, would find support from the Carmanians, 
and the people of Hyrcania,*with wlfom he was connected 
by ties of affinity. He relied, moreover, on the fickle temper 
of the Parthians* A wavering and fnconstant people, always 
disgusted with the reigning prince, and, after his expulsion, 
prone to repent,, might act towards himself with the same 
versatility, and once more declare in his favour. 

XXXVII. The throne being in this manner vacant, and the 
Parthians, in their rage for innovation, appearing ready to 
embrace a new master, Vitejlius thought it time to fire the 
ambition of Tiridates, and, to support him in the enterprise, 
marched with the auxiliaries, and the strength of his legions, 
to the banks of the Euphrates. In order to propitiate the 
river-god,^ preparations were made for a solemn sacrifice. 
The Roman, according to the rites of his country, offered a 
swine, a ram, and a bull: a horse was the victim slain by 
Tiridates. While they were thus employed, the people ^of 
the country came in with an account that the Euphrates, 
without any fall of rain, swelled miraculously abovowts banks, 
and the waves with a rapid motion turning round in circling 
eddies, the foam on the surface pr(j^ented the form of a 
diadem. This was deemed a favourable omen. By others, 
who judged with more penetration, the prognostic was seen 
in a different light. According to their interpretation, it 
promised success at first, and a speedy reverse of fortune. 
In support of this opinion it was observed, that the earth 
and heavens hold forth unerring signals; but the omens, 
collected from the appearance of rivers, were, like the element 
from which they spring, always uncertain. They appc:fr and 
vanish in a moment. • 

A bridge of boats being prepared, the whole army passed 
over the Euphrates. '\\Tiile they lay encamped, Ornospades, 
at the head of a large body of caviy, amounting to several 
thousands, came in as an auxiliary. This •man was a native 
of l\trthia, formerly banished from his.country; but for his 
services under Tiberius, during the war in Dalmatia, ad¬ 
mitted to the privileges of a Roman citizen. Being after¬ 
wards reconciled to his native ^ince, he rose to th% first 
honours of the state, and was appointed governor of that 

1 Rivers were supposed to have their presiding deity, an8 were therefore 
worshipped by the Persians and the Orientai nations as well as by the 
Romans. « 
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whok region which lies between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
for mat reason called Mesopotamia. Sinnaces, in a short 
time after, joined the army with a strtong reinforcement. Ab- 
dageses, the pillar of tKe party, delivered up the royal treasure, 
and the richest ornaments of the crown. Vitellius considered 
the business as finished. The Roman eagles appeared on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and more was unnecessary. He 
gave his best advice tO Tiridates, and the authors of the 
revolution. Addressing himself to the prince, “ Remember,” 
he said, “that you are the grandson of Phraates, and that 
you have been trained up by Tiberius: let that reflection be 
ever present to your mind: it will animate you in the career 
of ^lory.”, He exhorted the grandees of Parthia to pay obe¬ 
dience to their king, and due respect to the Roman name. 
By being faithful to both, they would at once fulfil their 
engagements, and maintain their honour. Having made tliis 
arrangement, he returned with his legions into Syria. 

XXXyill. In relating these transactions, I have thrown 
together, in one cpnnected series, the business of two cam¬ 
paigns ; in order, by a view of Asiatic affairs, to relieve the 
attention^f the reader, and give the mind some respite from 
domestic misery., From the death of Sejanus, three years 
had elapsed, and yet ^either time nor supplications, nor even 
a deluge of blood, could soften the cruelty of Tiberius. 
Things that mitigate the resentment of otjhers, made no im¬ 
pression on that unforgiving temper. Crimes of an ancient 
date *were revived a6 recent facts, and, charges without proof 
passed for demonstrations of guilt. The band of informers 
joined in a league against Fulcinius Trio. That citizen, 
knowing that his fate was determined, put an end to his life. 
In his will he spoke in the bitterest terms of Macro, and the 
emperor’s freedmen: Nor did he .spare'Tiberius. His under¬ 
standing, he said, was reduced by years and infirmity to a 
state of dotage, and his long absence was no better than 
banishment frorar' his country. These reflections the heirs 
of Trio wished^to ^suppress; but Tiberius ordered the will 
to be read in public: perhaps to show the world that he 
could allow full liberty of thinking, and despise the censure 
that pointed at himself; perhaps, having been for many years 
blim^ to the villainy of Sejanus, chose; at last, that invec¬ 
tives of every sort should be brought to light, to the end that 
truth, alwayj? warped by flattery, 'might reach his ear, though 
undisguised, and at the expense of-his reputation. About 
the same time died by his owm hand Granius Martianus, a 
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member of the senate, who fouftd himself attacked by paius 
Gracchus on the law of violated majesty. Tatifis Granius, 
who had served the ofjpce of prsetor, was prosecuted in like 
manner, and condemnea to siHTer deatS. 

XXXIX. The same fate attended TrebelHenus Rufus and 
Sextius Paconiafius: the former deSpatched himself, and the 
latter for some sarcastic verses against the emperor, the 
production of* his prison-hours, was strangled in the jail. 
Of all these tragic scenes Tiberius had the earliest intelli¬ 
gence; not, as before, by messengers that crossed the sea 
to the isle of Caprese; he heard the news in the very neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome, hovering about the city at so small 
a distance, that often on the same day, or, at mogst, a sjpgle 
night intervening, the consuls received his answers to their 
despatches, and his final orders for immediate vengeance. 
He placed himself in a situation so near the theatre of 
horror, that he could almost see the blood that streamed 
in every family, and hear the stroke of the executioner. 

Towards the end of the year died Roppseus Sabinus^ a 
man of humble birth, but, by the partiality of two emperors, 
raised to the consulship, and distinguished by<^riumphal 
honours. During a series of four and itwenty years, the 
government of considerable province^was committed to his 
care, not for any extraordinary talents, but because he had 
a capacity of a level for business, and not above it. 

XL. The next consulship was that of Quintus Plautius 
and Sextus Papinius. In the course of this year^ Lucius 
Aruseius and others died under the hand of the execu¬ 
tioner : their fate, however cruel, passed unheeded among 
the common occurrences of the time. Scenes of blood were 
grown familiar, and made no impression. And yet the fate 
of Vibulenus Agrippa was attended with circumstances that 
struck a general panic. His trial came on before the senate. 
As soon as the prosecutors closed their case, he swallowed 
a deadly poison which he had ccjncealed under his robe, 
and instantly expired. He was seized molfwithstanding, and 
in that condition dragged to a dungeon, where the lictor 
fastened his cord* round the neck of a dead man. Even 
Tigranes,® who had formerly swayed the sceptre of Armenia, 
suffered without distinction. Tffe title of royalty di(k not 
exempt him from the lot of a common citizep, 

1 A.D. 36. • 

a Thib was done, that, urfder colour of dying by the hands of the execu¬ 
tioner, his goods might be confiscated. 

> Josephus mentions thii fact. He says, Tigranes was grandson to Herod. 
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Ca^us Galba,^ of consular rank, and the two Blaesi, em¬ 
braced a voluntary death; Galba, becadse, by letters from 
Tiberius, written in terms qf acrinfony, he was excluded 
from the usual mode * of obtaining a province by lot; and 
the Blaesi, because the order of priesthood, which had been 
promised in their day bf prosperity, was, %ince they were 
no longer in favour, withheld from them, and to those 
vacant dignities others were appointed. A step so decisive 
they considered as nothing less than a signal to die; and 
they obeyed. , 

Emilia Lepida, whose marriage with Drusus has been 
mentioned, remained, during the life of Lepidus her father, 
in perfect. security, but detested by the public. HeJ: pro¬ 
tector being now no more, the informers seized their oppor¬ 
tunity, and accused her of adultery with a slave. Of her 
guilt no doubt was entertained. She made no defence, but 
executed justice on herself. 

XLI. About this time the Cliteans, a people subject to 
Ar^helaus, king of Cappadocia, mpatient of being taxed 
according to the system practised in the Roman provinces, 
made a Secession to the heights of mount Tauris. Being 
there possessed of the advantage-ground, they were abk^ 
to defend themselves*against their sovereign, and his un¬ 
warlike troops. To quell the insurgents, Vitellius, governor 
of Syria, despatched Marcus Trebellius, at the head of four 
thousand legionary soldiers, and a select detachment of 
auxiliSries. The Barbarians had taken post on two hills ; 
the least was called Cadra, and the other Davara. I’rebel- 
lius enclosed both with lines of circumvallation. All who 
dared to sally out were put to the sword; the rest were 
reduced by thirst and famine. 

Meanwhile, Tiridates was well nigh established on the 
throne of Parthia. The cities of Nicephorium, Anthemusia, 
and other places, originally settled by the Macedonians, 
nnd from their founders deriving names of Greek termina¬ 
tion, opened their gates to the new monarch. Halus and 
Artemita, two Parthian cities, followed the example; the 
people everywhere vying with each other in demonstrations 
of joy. A revolution, by which Artabanus, a tyrant bred 
amoKg the Scythians, waS driven from the throne, gave 
universal satisfaction to the Parthians. They knew that 
Tiridates had been educated among the Romans, and, from his 
arts of civilisation, expected a mild and equitable government. 

i Caius Galba was brother to Galba, afterwards emperor. 
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^ XLII. The inhabitants of ^leucia declared for th| new 
king in a style of flattery that exceeded all ^heir neigh¬ 
bours. S’eleucia is a fortified city of considerable strength. 
The barbarity of Parmian naanners fiever gained admission 
amongst them. Being a colony planted by Seleucus, they 
still retained tfee institutions of tlleir Grecian founder. A 
body of three hundred, chosen for their wealth or superior 
wisdom, gave the form of a senate. The people have their 
share in the government. When both orders act with a 
spirit of union, they are too strong for the Parthians. If 
they clash among themselves, and one faction looks abroad 
for support, the foreign prince, who arrives as the friend of 
a party, becomes the oppressor of all. In the rei^ of 
Artabanus this fatal consequence was actually felt, ihat 
monarch threw the whole weight into the scale of the 
nobles, and the people, by consequence, were surrendered 
as the slaves of a violent aristocracy. This form of govern¬ 
ment was agreeable to the ideas of eastern despotism. A 
regular democracy holds too much of^ civil liberty, while 
the domination of the few differs but little from absolute 
monarchy. rtm 

The reception of Tiridates at Seleycia, was splendid 
beyond all example. To the hom^e which the practice 
of ages had established, new honours were added by the 
inventive genius of flattery. Amidst the applause and 
acclamations of the people, reproaches loud and vehement 
were thrown out against Artabanus, a man related, by the 
maternal line only, to the house of the Arsacidae, and, by 
his actions, a disgrace to the name. Tiridates sided with 
the people of Seleucia, and restored the democracy. A 
day for his coronation was still to be fixed. Whiie that 
business was in agitation, despatches arrived from Hiero 
and Phraates, two leading men, and governors of extensive 
provinces. They desired that the ceremony might be de- 
fcrrod for a few days. A request from men of their im- 
])ortance came with weight, and was, accordingly followed. 

The court, in the meantime, removed to Ctesiphon, the 
capital of the empire, and the seat of government. New 
delays were thrown in the way by the two grandees, and 
the business of the coronation Was protracted from tyjne to 
time. At length the regent of the country, called the 
SuRENA, proceeded, according to the nation|.l custom, to 
solemnise the inauguration of the king. In the presence 
of a numerous assembly, and amidst the shouts and accla- 
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mations of the people, he invested Tiridates with the regar 
diadeln. ^ « 

XLIII. If, after this ceremony, Tuidates had penetrated 
at once into the heart* of th^ kingdom, and shown himself 
to the interior provinces, by that decisive step the minds 
of such as wavered had been fixed, and 4he prince had 
mounted the throne with the consent of the nation. He 
stayed imprudently to amuse himself with the siege of a 
castle, in which were lodged the concubines of Artabanus, 
with all the royal treasure. The delay gave time for 
treachery and revolt. PhraatesJ Hiero, and others of the 
nobility, who were not present at thte coronation, turned 
their thoughts, with their usual love of innovation, towards 
the Ueposed king. For this conduct their motives .were 
various. Some acted from their fears, anyd others from their 
ill-will to Abdageses, who had gained the supreme authority 
at court, and the entire ascendant over the new monarch. 
The malcontents went in quest of, Artabanus. He was 
found in Hyrcania, covered with wretchedness, and with his 
boW and arrow procuring his daily sustenance. On the first 
appearance of his friends, he was seized with terror, suspect¬ 
ing nothing less than treachery, and a design against his 
life. Being assureci of their fidelity, and their resolution 
to restore him to his 3bminions, he felt his hopes revived; 
and whence, he said, this sudden change? Hiero gave the 
answer; ” Tiridates is no better than a boy; nor is the 
royal Aignity vested in a prince descended from liie line 
of the Arsacidae. Enervated by the luxuries of Rome, the 
stripling contents himself with the shadow of authority, 
while the whole power of the state is in the hands of 
Abdagfses.’* 

XLIV. The politic king, formed during a long reign in the 
school of experience, knew that men, whose friendship is 
fallacious, may notwithstanding be believed, when they avow 
their hatred. Without loss of time he raised a supply of men 
among the Scythians,^ and marched forward with intent to 
give no time either to* the arts of his eneihies, or the natural 
levity of his friends. The sordid habit in which he was found, 
he still continued to wear; hoping, by his w'retched appear¬ 
ance, to make an impressioii^on the passions of the multitude. 
He o^fiitted nothing that.could serv^his cause; by fraud, by 
entreaty, by ev€ry artifice, he tried to allure the wavering, and 
to animate th^ brave. By rapid marches he soon reached the 
neighbourhood of Seleucia, at the head of a powerful army. 
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Tiridates, alarmed at the news of his approach, andi soon 
after, terrified at hisf actual presence, began to deliberate about 
the measures in that Exigence fittest to be pursued. Should 
he try the issue of a battle, dr*draw the war into length ? In 
his councils there was nothing like decision. Th'b officers of 
warlike spirit were for a sudden blo^, while the rash levies of 
Artabanus, out of heart, fatigued by their march, and not yet 
united by principle, had as yet no affection for a king whom 
they had so lately deposed. Traitors yesterday, they were no 
better than pretended friend^. Abdageses was of a contrary 
opinion. To retreat into Mesopotamia was, in his judgment, 
the safest measure. iHaving gained the opposite side of the 
river, Tiridates might there stand at bay, till the Armeijjans, 
the Elymaeans, and other nations in the rear, had time to take 
the field. Succours might be expected from the Roman 
general. When their forces were all assembled, it would then 
be time to hazard a battle. This measure was adopted. 
Abdageses was high in authority, and the unwarlike genius 
of Tiridates shrunk from danger. Their» retreat had the ap¬ 
pearance of an army put to the rout. The consequences were 
fatal. The Arabs were the first to abandon Tiridatesf a general 
defection followed. Some betook themselves to their native 
home, and others went over to the standard of Artabanus. 
Tiridates, with a handful of men, passed into Syria, and by 
his conduct made the apology of all who deserted his cause. 
None had reason to blush for betraying a man who betrayed 
himself.*^ 

XLV. In the course of this year a dreadful fire broke out 
at Rome, and laid mount Aventine, with part of the adjoining 
circus, in ashes. Tiberius had the address to turn this 
calamity to his own glory. He ordered the value ^f the 
houses and insulated mansions,^ which were destroyed, to 
be paid to the respective owners. The sum amounted to no 
less than one hundred thousand great sesterces. The muni¬ 
ficence of the prince was more applauded, as building for his 
own use was mot his taste. The temple •of Augustus, and 
Pompey’s Theatre, were his only public structures. When 
both were finished, he did not so much as think of dedicating 
them; perhaps to show his contempt of fame; perhaps, be¬ 
cause old age had sunk his vigoii^. To estimate the damage 
sustained by each individual, his four sop^-in-law were 
appointed,** namely, Cneius Domitius, Cassiuf Longinus, 

1 Houses, detached entirely, and contiguous to no other building, were 
called insulated houses. , 
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Marcujs Vinicius, and Rubellhis Blandus. At the desire of 
the consuls »Publius Petronius was added* to the commission. 
Public honours were decreecj to thd emperor with all the 
variety that adulation c6uld suggest. Which were acceptable, 
and which rejected, is uncertain; since he was then near his 
end, and perhaps never declared his mind. * 

In a short time after ^ Cneius Acerronius and Caius Pontius 
entered on the consulship, and it was their lot to close the 
reign of Tiberius. Macro was, at this time, in the zenith of 
his power. He had been assiduous in paying his court to 
Caligula; and now, when he saw the emperor declining fast, 
his zeal for the young prince became ‘ every day more con- 
spicypus. In a short time after the death of Claudia; who 
had been married to Caligula, he made his own wife, 
Ennia, throw out the lure for his affections, till she obtained 
a promise of marriage. In this she found no difficulty. 
Caligula washed for nothing so much as an opportunity to 
seize the sovereign power ; and, to second his ambition, 
theje was no project which he was not ready to embrace. 
The ferocity of his nature left him little time for reflection, 
and the VK^lence of his passions clouded his understanding: 
he had studied under his grandfather, and in that school 
acquired the arts of dissimulation. 

XLVI. The character of Caligula did not escape the pene¬ 
trating eye of Tiberius. Plence his irresolution on the im¬ 
portant point of naming a successor.^ His ^andsons 
naturally were present to his mind. The heir 01 his son 
Drusus was the nearest in blood, and natural affection spoke 
in his favour: but the prince was still of tender years. 
Caligula had attained the prime of manhood ; but he was the 
son 0*1 Germanicus, and, for that reason, a favourite of the 
people ; both strong motives to excite the aversion of Tiberius. 
Claudius was not entirely overlooked. His time of life 
rendered him fit for that exalted station, and he had shown 
a taste for the liberal arts; but he wanted vigour of mind: 
nature had given him. talents, but withheld the power of using 
them with any solid advantage. In this perplexity Tiberius 
weighed every circumstance, but still could form no resolu¬ 
tion. To name a person wdio was not of the imperial family, 
wereeto degrade the meiftory of Augustus, and leave the 
house of Caesar exposed to the contempt of posterity. This, 
in all events, he was determined to avoid, not with a view 
to present fame, for that had long since ceased to be his 

1 A.D, 37. ^ Hereditary succession was i^nknown to the Romans. 
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passion; and yet he wished • to preserve the glorj^ of an 
illustrious line, and transmit it unimpaired to iuture ages. 

At length, fatigued Iwith thinking, and growing every day 
weaker, he ieft to chsmce what he hkd not vigour to decide. 
He had, notwithstanding, some foreknowledge of what was to 
happen after him. From certain*expressions that fell from 
him this may be collected. His reproach to Macro, that he 
turned from the setting to the rising sun,” was neither dark 
nor equivocal. He said to Caligula, who, on some occasion, 
treated the character of Sylla with contempt and ridicule, 
“You will have the vices of that great man, without one of 
his virtues.” In a short time after, while with tears of affec¬ 
tion he clasped in his arms the youngest ’ of his grandsons, 
he observed the stern countenance of Caligula, and calmly 
told him, “ You will kill this boy, and fall yourself by some 
other hand.” Tiberius was now declining fast, and yet, in 
that decay of nature, he abated nothing from his usual grati¬ 
fications. Dissembling to the last, he endured every encroach¬ 
ment on his constitution with calm composure. Patience, he 
thought, would pass for vigour. To ridicule the practice of 
physic, and make a jest of all who, after thi?!^% did not 
understand their own constitutions, had.been long the bent 
of his humour. ^ 

XLVII. At Rome, in the meantime, prosecutions were set 
on foot, to terminate in blood after the death of Tiberius. 
Acutia, formerly the wife of Publius Vitellius, was charged on 
the law of violated majesty by Laelius Balbus. She was con¬ 
demned ; but the decree, by which the senate adjudged a 
recompense to the prosecutor, was suspended by the inter¬ 
position of Junius Otho, the tribune of the people. From 
that moment Balbus and Otho became open enemies.* Fierce 
contentions followed, and, at last, ended in the banishment 
of Otho. Albucilla, a w'oman famous for the variety of her 
intrigues, and her marriage with Satrius Secundus (the man 
who informed against Sejanus), was charged with a conspiracy 
against the prince. Cneius Domitiug, Vibius Marsiis, and 
Lucius Arruntius, were all three involved in the same prosecu¬ 
tion, being, as was alleged, connected in a course of adultery 
with Albucilla, and, by consequence, accomplices in all her 
crimes. The illustrious birth of Domitius has been ^ready 
mentioned. Marsus derived great splendour ^from his ances¬ 
tors, and was, besides, in an eminent degree^ adorned with 

1 This was the son of Drusus, who had been cut off by Sejanus. He was 
afterwards put to death ]^y Caligula. 
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literatiye. In the state of tl»e pro6eedings laid before the 
senate, it appeared that M!acro presided ftt the examination 
of the witnesses, and saw the slaves put to the question; but 
no letter on the subjefct arrivefl from Tiberius?' Hence a 
strong suspicion, that Macro, taking advantage of the feeble 
state of his master, seized the opportunity to -v^eak his malice 
on Arruntius, whom he was known to prosecute with inveterate 
hatred. 

XLVIII. Domitius, relying on his defence, employed him¬ 
self in the necessary preparation^ Marsus gave out that he 
was resolved to end his days by famine. The artifice saved 
both their lives. The friends of Arruntius tried all their 
influence and their best advice. They entreated him to pro¬ 
tract the time by studied delays. .Arruntius answered with 
firmness: “ The same part cannot, with propriety, be acted 
by all characters. What is honourable in one, may be un¬ 
worthy in another. As to myself, I have lived long enough, 
nay, too long, and to my own disgrace. For that, and that 
only^ I now^ reproach, myself. I have lingered in life, amidst 
surrounding dangers: I have dragged a weary old age, 
exposed to*K;he proud man’s insult, and the malice of per¬ 
nicious ministers; hated at first by Sejanus, and now by 
Macro; in every stage^of life obnoxious to lawless power. 
My enemies had no crime to lay to my charge, unless it be a 
crime to detest evil men, and evil measures. Life is no longer 
worth my care: it may, indeed, be prolonged beyond the term 
that seems to remain for Tiberius: but from a youthful tyrant, 
ready to seize the commonwealth as his prey, what shield can 
guard me? In despotic power there is a charm that can 
poison the best understanding. Of this truth Tiberius is an 
example. And is it to be expected that Caligula, scarce yet 
arrived to the state of manhood, a novice in business, with 
a mind trained up in the most pernicious maxims, mil, under 
such a guide as Macro, pursue better measures ? Macro will 
direct his councils; that very Macro, who, for his pre-eminence 
in guilt, was,selected tp work the downfall of Sejanus. Since 
that time, what has been his character? He has been the 
scourge, the oppressor of the commonwealth. A period of 
calamity, more dreadful than what we have seen, is yet to 
come -i^from the memory of tfie past, and the pangs of future 
misery, I choqse to make my escape.” Having, in this 
prophetic straip delivered his sentiments, he opened his veins, 
and bled to death. That he acted with wisdom, as well as 
courage, the times that follow will give ample proof. 
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AlbuciUa made an attempt on her own life; but the^ound 
not proving mortal, she was, by order of the senate, hurried 
away to prison. The Senate passed a decree against such as 
were connected with fher ifl adulteibus practices. By that 
sentence, Grahdius Sacerdos, of praetorian rank, was banished 
to an island, add Pontius Fregellanhs was expelled the senate. 
The like judgment was pronounced against Laelius Balbus, 
the fathers concurring with pleasure in the condemnation of 
a man, whose pernicious talents and overbearing eloquence 
were ever ready to work tlje ruin of truth and virtue. 

XLIX. About the same time, Sextus Papinius, a man 
descended from a family of consular rank, chose a mode 
of death both shocking and ignominious. He threw lujmself 
headlong from a precipice, and expired on the spot. The 
cause of this dreadful catastrophe was imputed to his mother. 
Having conceived an unnatural passion for her son, this 
woman, though often repulsed, still persisted to solicit his 
passions, and, at length, by alluring arts and the baits of 
luxury, reduced the young man to a situation, in which an^ act 
of despair was his only remedy. Being cited to appear before 
the senate, she threw herself at the feet of the fathers, and 
tried by every art to awaken compassion. The anguish of 
a parent, she said, pierced her to th^ quick, and the weak¬ 
ness of her sex was unequal to such a load of misery. She 
omitted nothing that could touch the heart, and mitigate 
resentment; but the fathers were inexorable. She was banished 
from Rome for ten years, that, in the meantime, her second 
son might pass the season of life, in which the young and 
tender mind is liable to seduction. 

L. Tiberius now drew near his end: his strength declined, 
his spirits sunk, and everything failed, except his dis*simula- 
tion. The same austerity still remained, the «ame energy and 
rigour of mind. He talked in a decisive tone; he looked 
with eagerness; and even, at times, affected an air of gaiety. 
Dissembling to the last, he hoped by false appearances to hide 
the decay of nature. Weary, restless, and impati^t, he could 
not stay long in one place. After various changes, he stopped 
at a villa, formerly the property of Lucullus, near the promon¬ 
tory of Misenum. It was here first known that his dissolution 
was approaching fast. The discovery was made in the Sallow¬ 
ing manner. A physician, of the name of Charicles, highly 
eminent in his profession, attended the train o^ Tiberius, not 
employed to prescribe, but occasionally assisting with friendly 
advice. Pretending to have avocations that required his 
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attendimce elsewhere, he jipproached the emperor to take 
his leave, smd respectfully laying hold *of his h^nd, con¬ 
trived, in the act of saluting it, to I feel his pulse. The 
artifice did not escape *the notice of Tiberius. It probably 
gave him offence, but, for that reason, he smothered his 
resentment. With an aif of cheerfulness, Re ordered the 
banquet to be served, and, seemingly with intent to honour 
his departing friend, continued at table beyond his usual 
time. Charicles was not to be deceived. He saw a rapid 
decline, and assured Macro th^t two days, at most, would 
close the scene. For that event measures were immediately 
taken: councils were held in private, and despatches were 
sent Jo the army, and the several commanders at their re¬ 
spective stations. On the seventeenth before the calends of 
April, Tiberius had a fainting fit: he lay for some time in a 
state of languor, speechless, without motion, and was thought 
to be dead. A band of courtiers surrounded Caligula, eager 
to pay their court, and all congratulating the prince on his 
accession to the imperial dignity. Caligula was actually going 
forth to be proclaimed emperor, when word was brought, that 
Tiberius ^s come to himself, and called for a cordial to 
revive his fainting * spirits. The whole party was struck with 
terror: the crowd dispensed; some with dejected looks, others 
with a cheerful mien, as if unconscious of what had happened. 
Caligula stood at gaze, astonished, and almost out of his 
senses. He had, but a moment before, one foot on the 
throne; and now was thrown from the summit of his ambition. 
He remained fixed in despair, as if awaiting the stroke of 
death. Macro alone was undismayed. With firmness and 
presence of mind, he cleared the emperor’s room, and gave 
orders*that the remains of life should be smothered under 
a load of clothes. Such was the end of Tiberius, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

LI. He was the son of Tiberius Nero; by the paternal and 
maternal line of the house of Claudius, though his mother 
passed by adoption into the Livian, and afterwards into the 
Julian family. The beginning of his days was clouded with 
misfortunes, and exposed to various perils. In his infancy, he 
, was torn away from Rome, and forced to '•■wander with his 
fathei^ then on the list of the proscribed. When a marriage 
took place between Livia and Augustus, he was introduced 
into the impi>rial house, but had to contend with powerful 
rivals, as long as Marcellus, Agrippa, and the two Caesars, 
Caius and Lucius, flourished at the court of Augustus. In 
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the eyes of the people, his brother Drusus overshadowed him. 
By his marriage with Julia, his situation was rendered still 
more embarrassing. Whether ^he connived at her vices, or 
abandoned her in resoitment, the difemma was, either way, 
full of difficulty. Being recalled from the isle of Rhodes, he 
found Augustus^ deprived of heirs, \nd from that time con¬ 
tinued for twelve years without a rival, the hope and pillar 
of the imperial family. He succeeded to the empire, and 
governed Rome near three and twenty years. His manners, 
like his fortune, had their revolutions, and their distinctive 
periods: amiable, while a private man ; and, in the highest 
employments under Augustus, esteemed and honoured. 
During the lives of Drusus and Germanicus, he played an 
artificial character, concealing his vices, and assuming the 
exteriors of virtue. After their decease, and while his 
mother lived, good and evil were equally blended in his 
conduct. Detested for his cruelty, he had the art, while h(‘ 
loved or feared Sejanus, to throw a veil over his most depraved 
and vicious appetites. All restraint beings at length removed, 
he broke out without fear or shame, and, during the remainder 
of his life, hurried away by his own unbridled'passions, 
made his reign one scene of lust, and cruelty, and horror. 
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I. Messalina^ was Convinced that Poppsea had been for some 
time engaged in a course of adultery with Valerius Asiaticus, 
who had enjoyed the honouf of two consulships.^ She had, 
besides, an eye to the elegant gardens, formerly the pride of 
Lucullus, which Asiaticus had improved in the highest taste 
and magnificence. Bent on the destruction of Poppacjf and 
her lover, she suborned Suillius ® to carry on the prosecution. 
Sosibius, the tutor of Britannicus, entered into the conspiracy. 
This man had the ear of Claudius. In secret whispers, and 
under a mask Of friendship, he alarmed the emperor with the 
necessity of being on his guard against the machinations of his 
enemies. ‘‘Overgrown wealth," he said,in the hands c?f a 
private citizen, is always big with danger to the reignwg prince. 
When Caligula fell, Afeiaticus was the principal actor in that 
bloody tragedy. He owned the fact in a full assembly of the 
people, and claimed the glory of the dd^d.* That bold exploit 
has made him popular at Rome; his fame is spread through 
the provinces; and, even now, he meditates a visit to the 
German armies. Bom at Vieniie,® he has great family interest 
and powerful connections in Gaul. A man thus supported 
will be able to incite his countrymen to a revolt,” The hint 
was enough for Claudius. Without further inquiry, he des¬ 
patched Crispinus, whe commanded the prsetorian guards, 
with a band of soldiers. Their march resqpibled a body 

1 A D. 47. ^ 

2 The former part of this book, comprising no less than six years, is lost, 
with other parts of Tl'acittis. Clstudius succeeded to Caligula. The present 
book begins abruptly, when Claudiu;^ had reigned six years. The very first 
senttneo is imperfect. The historian, beyond all doubt, hhd been speaking 
of Messalma and Poppaea Sabina, btit neither of them is mentioned m the 
nnitilated text. To avoid beginning with a broken passage, the translator 
h.is added their names* and t,he sense will now be found complete. 

9 Suillins has been already meanoned, Annalf, iv. 31; and fpf the infamy 
ot hi*? rh.iracter, see xm. 4a. i ^ 

4 In the tumult occasioned by the de^dh of Caligula, when the peoplt^ere 
wild with contending passions, and the prfetonan guard pveded the streets 
clenoixntmg vengeance against the conspirxtors, Valerius Asiatjeus (accouling 
to Icscphus) rushed forward to,meet them, proclaiming aloua, “I wish the 
tyrant had fallen by my hand." 

9 Formeily the capital ot the AUobrogus. 
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of trcops going on a warlike expedition. Asiaticus was seized 
at Baise, and brought to Rome in chains. 

II. He was not suffered to appear before the senate. The 
cause was heard in the emperoi’s chaijiber, in the presence of 
Messalina, Suillius stood forth as prosecutor. He stated the 
corruption of the army, ahd accused Asiaticutf as the author of 
it. By bribes, by largesses, and by the practice of abominable 
vices, the soldiers were seduced from their duty: they were 
prepared for any enterprise, however atrocious. The crime (>f 
adultery with Poppaea helped ]to swell the charge; ^nd, to 
crown all, the prisoner had unmanned himself by his upnatural 
passions. Stung to the quick by his imputation, Asiaticits' 
turm^d to the prosecutor, “ And ask your sons,” he; said; 
“they will tell you that I am a man.” He went into his 
defence in such a strain of pathetic eloquence, that Claudius 
felt the strongest emotions. Even Messalina dropped a tear. 
She left the room to wipe the gush of nature from her eyes; 
but first charged Vitellius not to suffer the prisoner to escape. 
In^the meantime, ,she hastened the destruction of Poppaea. 
She sent her agents to alarm her with the horrors of a jail, and 
drive hefj by that dismal prospect, to an act of desperation. 
Her malice was unknown to Claudius. He was so little in 
the secret, that, a few days afterwards, having invited Scipio as 
his guest, he asked him, “ Why his wife was not of the party ? ” 
Scipio made answer, “ She is dead.” 

III. Claudius was, for some time, in suspense. He was 
inclined to favour Asiaticus, but Vitellius interposed. With 
tears in his eyes, he talked of the friendship which had long 
subsisted between the prisoner and himself; he mentioned 
their mutual habits at the court of Antonia, the emperor’s 
mother; he stated the public merits of Asiaticus; and, in 
particular, the‘glory of his late expedition into Britain: he 
omitted nothing ^.that could excite compalssion, but, at last, 
concluded (with a stroke of treachery), that to allow him 
to choose his mode of dying was an indulgence due to so 
distinguished a character. This cruel species of clemency 
was adopted by Claudius. The friends of Asiaticus recom¬ 
mended abstinence, as a mode ,of death easy and gradual. 
He scorned the pretended lenity, and betook himself to his 
usuil exercises. He bathdd and supped with alacrity of mind. 
“ To die,” he said, “ by the intrigues of an artful woman, or 
the treachery of a debauched and profligate impostor, such as 
Vitellius, was an ignominious catastrophe. He envied those 
who perished by the systematic cruel^ of Tiberius, or the 
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headlong fury of Caligula.” Hsftring declared these sentifnents, 
he opened a vein, 5nd bled to death. Before he*gave himself 
the mortal wound, he had the« fortitude to survey his funeral 
pile. Perceiving tha^he fl^me might reach the branches of 
the trees, and hurt the' shade of his garden, he ordered it to be 
removed to a ftiore distant spot. Such was the tranquillity 
with which he encountjgped death. 

IV. The senate waS Convened. Suillius follpwed his blow. 

He preferred an accusation against two Boman knights of the 
nsime of Petra; both distinguished by.their rank and char¬ 
acter. The crime objected to them was, that they had made 
their house convenient to Poppaea, when she carried on her 
intrigue with Mnester* The charge against one of <hem 
imported, that in a dream, his^, imagination presented to him 
the figure of Claudius crowned, with a sheaf of corn, but the 
ears inverted downward. This' vision was understood by the 
criminal as the prognostic of an approaching farnine. Some 
will have it, that the wreath consisted of vine-branches, with 
the leaves entirely faded; and this was deemed an ome» of 
the emperor’s death towards the end of the ensuing autumn. 
Whatever it might be, it is certain that it was held to be an act 
of treason. The two brothers died for a dteam.' By a decree 
of the senate, Crispinus was rewarded with fifteen thousand 
sesterces, and the praetorian dignity. On ^ the emotion of 
Vitellius, a vote of ten thousand sesterces passed in favour 
of Sosibius, the preceptor of Britannicus, and the faithful 
adviser of the emperor. In the debate on this occasion, Scipio 
was called upon for bis opinion: he rose, and said, “ Since 
the conduct of my wife Poppaea must appear to me in the same 
light that it does to this assembly, let me be thought to 
concur with the general voice.” A delicate stroke of prudence 
yielding to the necessity of the. times, .jret ,n5t forgetting the 
ties of conjugal affection. ' ' 

V. From this time, the mge of Suillius knew no bounds. 
A number of others followed' in the same tracit, all rivals 
in iniquity. The constitution bad been* long .since anni¬ 
hilated ; the functions of the magistrates were wrested out of 
their hands; the will of the prince was the law; and, by con¬ 
sequence, the crew of informer,s ^rew rich by jmjustict^ and 
oppression. Their eloquence Was put up to ^e, lik<?^any 
other commodity at market. Samius, a Roman' knight of 
distinction, has left a memorable instance. ' He ^ad retained 
Suillius with a fee of ten thousand crowns; but finding that 
his cause was betrayed, he went to the house of the perfidious 
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orator, and fell upon his 0T7n sword. To check this fatal 
mischief, a motion was made in the senate by Caius Silius, then 
consul elect. Of this man, his elevation, and his downfall, 
due notice will be takeli hereaftfer. Hk represented, m strong 
colours, the avarice of the advocates. *The fathers, with one 
voice, agreed to revive ‘the Cmciah la,w,^ by which it was 
ordained Ancient times^ that no advocate, for a fee, or 
gratuity w any should prostitute his |alents. 

VI* The informers opposed dje'■motion. They saw that 
the blow was aimed |it thOmselyes. Silius grew more eager. 
He wp at open ^nmity with Suillius, and, for that reason, 
pressed the business -with his utmost vigour. He cited the 
orators pf indent timps, men of pure' and upright principles, 
who considered honest fame, and tne fair applause of posterity, 
as the true retyard of genius- Eloquence,** he said, “ the 
first of hberal arts, if it conddfecendod to be let out for hire, was 
no better than a sordid trade- ^ tt It became mercenary, and 
sold itself to the highest bidder, ilto truth can be expected; 
integrity is at an end. Take from Venal oratory all its view of 
interest, and the number of suitors will, of course, be dim¬ 
inished. '"In the reigning corruption of the modern forum, 
private feudji mutual accusations, family quarrels, hatred, and 
animositV, are kept aluje. The practisers live by the passions 
of mankup, as physicians thrive by an epidemic distemper. 
Call to mmd Cams Asinius, Marcus Messala, and, among the 
names ^of more recent date^ tetuember the Armntii and the 
AEserini t men who never set thetUs^lvfeS up to auction • never 
made a bargain and sale of their talents, but rose by their 
mt^rity and their unbought eloquence to the highest honours 
of the This speech from, the consul elect was heard 

with gener^ approbation. The fathers were on the point of 
declaring by a depi^ that stH who took the wages of oratory 
should^ m ^ilty of e3ftort|on. Suillius and Cossu- 

tianus, manj? pther^ Who were conscious of their evil 
practices, dearly saw, that if thi^i Mecree passed the senate, 
it would b(^ notlriftg^ less than a vdte of pains and penalties 
against themselves.* To ward off the blow, they pressed round 
the emperor, paying an indemnity for past transactions. 
Claudius seeming by h pod 'to assent' in their petition, they 
toob courage, and ai^ed fbeir case as fellows s ^ 

VII. Where is the opitoi^ who Ckn flatter himself that his 

1 Marcus Caians, ttjbQnc of One people, was the author of the Ctnctan 
Law, so called after hw name^ It provided against ihe receipt of gifts and 
presents, hwit in a coitirse of tiiWfe fiell into disuse, till Augustus thought fat to 
rp/ive It. ^ 
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name will reach posterity? Th» interests of society requiie 
advocates jjy profe^ion, men versed m questions of right 
and wrong, and ready, as well ^a« able, to protect the weak 
against the proud an^ affluent Bu^ eloquence is not a 
gratuitous gift; it is acquired by toil and industry. To 
conduct the afflKrs of others, the tirator neglects his own 
concerns. Life is va^eated with different employments: 
some betake thernsj^v^To the profession of arms; others 
to the arts of husbandry; no man embraces a particular 
calling, without having befor^nd ma% an estimate of the 
profit. Asinius and Messala^ have beSi cited: but it 
easy for men in their situation, enriched as they Were in 
the civil wars between Augustus and Antony, to foregc^ all 
further views of emolument. ^ It was easy for the Arruntii 
and the .^senni, the heirs of great and opulent families, to 
act with an elevation of mipd superior to the profits of the 
bar. And yet we ure not now to learn what prodigious 
sums Publius Qodius and Caius Curio received as the re¬ 
ward of their eloquence. As to ourselves, we have not the 
advantages of fortune: in a time of profound tranquillity, it 
IS but just diat we s^uld hve by the arts of peafe. The 
case of men descended from plebeian families merits con¬ 
sideration, Without the cateer of eloiiuence, tMey have no 
vay to emerge from obscurity. Take from the just 
fruit of their studies, and learning will grow to seed.” 
This reasoning was fax from honourablei butjt bad weight 
with Claudius, He took a middle course, and fixed the 
legal peiquisite at the sum of ten thousand sesterces. All 
who presumed to transgress that line were to be deemed 
guilty of extortion, by law compellable to refund. 

VIII. About this time ^ Mithridates, who, as has* been 
mentioned, swayed the sceptre of Armenia, and was brought 
in chains to tho tribunal of Caligula,^ was released by the 
diiection of Claudius/ He set out; from !Rome to take 
possession of his kingdom, tdying on the support of his 
bi other Pharasmanes, king of Il^eria., advici^S from that 
monarch, it appeared tfre' Parthian state convulsed 
by interfial dmsionsj and, while "the regal di^Cm was at 
stake, a people so distracted among themselves Vould not 
have leisure to engage |n foreign Ws. Gotarzes had seised 
* the throne of Parthia, and spilt a delu^ of blo^od. He had 
murdered his own brother Artabauus, wiih his wjfe and son, 

1 Mithridates, brother to Pharaswanes, l^ing of Iberia, was appointed by 
Tibenus to sway the scepure of Armajiia He was afterwards Drought to 
Rome in chains, and thrown into^ prison by Caligubu 
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and these and other acts of cruelty, gave his 'Objects 
nothing to expect but slaughter and desolation. Determined 
to shake off the yoke, the. people planned a revolution in 
favour of Bardanes, thct surviving broker of Gotarzes. This 
prince was by nature formed for enterprise. In two days he 
made a march of no less^than three thousand furlongs. He 
took Gotarzes by surprise, attacked him with sudden fury, 
and obliged him to consult his safety , by flight. He pushed 
ori with vigour to the adjacent provinces, and all, except 
Seleucia, submitted, without resistance. The inhabitants of 
that city shut their gS^S. Fire^d with indignation against a 
people who had > offered the same affront to his father, 
Bardanes yielded to the impulse of resentment, instead of 
pursuing the measures which prudence dictated. He ^ayed 
to amuse himself with the siege of a place strong by nature, 
well fortified, amply provided with stores, and on one side 
defended by a rapid river.^ Gotarzes, in the meantime, 
having obtained succours from the Daharis ^d Hyrcanians, 
returned with a po^^erful army to ]^pew the" war. Bardanes 
was compelled to raise the siege of Seleucia. He retired to 
the plaint'of Bactria, and there pitched his camp. 

IX, While the east was thus thrown into convulsions, and 
the fate of Parthia h^g on the doubtful event, Mithridates 
seized the opportunity to invade the kingdom of Armenia. 
The Roman legions and the Iberians supported the enter¬ 
prise. By the former, all the forts and places of strength 
were levelled to the ground, and by the latter, the open 
country was laid waste. The Armenians, under the con¬ 
duct of Demonax, at that time governor of the country, 
hazarded; a battle, and, being defeated, were no longer able 
to make a stand. The new settlement, however, was for 
some time retaisded by Cotys, king of the lesser Armenia. A 
party of the nobles had declared in his, favour; but, being 
intimidate by letters frotri Claudius, they abandoned their 
project. Mithridates mpunte the throne, of Armenia, with 
more ferocity than .became a prince in the opening of a 
new reign. Meanwhile, the competitors for the Parthian 
monarchy, in a moment when they were going to try the 
issue of a decisive action,' agreed on terms of peace. A 
conspiracy had been formted against them both; but being 
detected by Gotarzes, the two brothers came to an inter¬ 
view. The,meeting was at first cpnducted with reserve on 
both sides. After balancing for some time, they embraced; 

The Tigris. ^ 
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and, taking each other by th« hand, bound themselves by 
an oath ^before the altar of the god|j, to join with their 
united force, in order to punish the treachery of their 
enemies, and, on eqi^itable*terms, tt) compromise the war. 
The people declared for Bardanes. Gotarzes, accordingly, 
resigned his pretensions; and, fo remove all cause of 
jealousy, withdrew to the remotest parts of Hyrcania. Bar¬ 
danes returned in triumph; and Seleucia threw open her 
gates, after having, during a siege of seven years,’ stood at 
bay with the whole power of the Parthian monarchy, to the 
disgrace of a people, who, in such a length of time, were 
unable to reduce that city to subjection. 

X. Bardanes, witliout delay, made himself master ^f the 
most important provinces. He intended to invade Armenia; 
but Vibius Marsus, the governor of Syria, threatening to repel 
him by force, he abandoned the project. Meanwhile, Gotarzes 
had leisure to repent of his abdication. The Parthian nobility, 
who in peaceful times are always impatient of the yoke of 
slavery, invited him to return. Rouse<J by the call of the 
people, he soon collected a powerful army. Bardanes 
marched to meet him as far as the banks of tlfe Erinde. 
The passage over the river was warmly disputed. After 
many sharp engagements, Bardanes ^prevailed. He pushed 
his conquest with uninterrupted success as far as the river 
Sinden, which flows between the Dahi and the territory of 
the Arians. His career of victory ended at that place. 
Though flushed with the success of their arms, the Par- 
thians disliked a war in regions so far remote. To mark, 
however, the progress of the victorious troops, and to per¬ 
petuate the glory of having put under contribution so many 
distant nations, where the Arsacidse had never penetrated, 
Bardanes raised a monument on the spot, aiKl marched back 
to Parthia, proud of his exploits, more oppressive than ever, 
and, by consequence, more detested. ‘ A conspiracy was 
formed to cut him off; and accordingly, while the king on 
a hunting party, void of all suspicion, ,puisued the pleasures 
of the chase, his enemies fell upon him with sudden fury. 
Bardanes, in the prime and vigour of his days, expired 
under repeated blows. The glory of his reign, however 
short, would have eclipsed th% few of bis predecessors 
who enjoyed a length of days, if to gain the hearts of his 
people had been as much his ambition, as it vj^as to render 
himself the terror of his enemies. By his death the kingdom 
was once more thre^wn into commotions. The choice of a 
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successor divided the whole mation into factions. A large 
party adherad to Go^rzes; others declared for M^herdetes, 
a descendant of Phraates, at^ that time a hostage in the 
hands of the Romans.* The interesV of Gotarzes proved 
the strongest; but the people, ip a short tiipe, weary of his 
cruelty and wild profusion} ^nt a private emlJassy to Rome, 
requesting that the, emperor would be graciously pleased to 
send Meherdetes to fill the throne of his ancestors. 

XI, During the same consulship, in* the year of Rome 
eight hundred, the secular gamps were celebrate, after an 
interval of sixty-four years since they were last solemnised 
in the reign of Augustus, The chronology observed by 
Augustus differed from the system of Claudius; but this is 
not the place for a discussion of that point. I have been 
sufficiently explicit on the subject in the history of Domi- 
tian,^ who likewise gave an exhibition of the secular games. 
Being at that time one of the college of fifteen, and invested 
with the office of prsetor, it fell to my pro’idnce to regulate 
the ^ ceremonies. Let it not be imagined that this is said 
from motives of vanity. The fact is, in ^ancient times the 
business tv as conducted under the special directions of the 
quindeceulviral order, while the chief ma^strates officiated 
in the several ceremonies. Claudius thought proper to 
revive this public spectacle. He attended in the circus, 
and, in his presence, the Trojan i^ame^ ^was performed by 
the youth of noble birth. Britannicusi the emperor’s son, 
and Lucius Domitius, who by adoption took the name of 
Nero, and afterwards succeeded to the empire, appeared, 
with the rest of the band, mounted on superb horses. 
Nero was received vnth acclamations, and that mark of 
popular- favour was considered an omen of his future 
grandeur. A stery, at that time current, gained credit with 
the populace. Nero in his infancy' was said to have been 
guarded by two serpents’^; but this idle tale held too much 
of that love of the marvellous, which distinguishes foreign 
nations. The acoouqt given by the prince himself, who 
was ever unwilling to derogate from his own fame, differed 
from the common report. He talked of the prodigy, but 
graced his narrative with one serpetit only. 

The prejudice in Vavour of Nero rose altogether 
from the estee^m in which the memory of Germanicus was 

1 The secular jgames) were exhibited by Augustus. The iamous Carmen 
Smcnlate of Horace has made them utuvcrsaiw knowu. 

® The Trojan Game, commonly ascribed to J^eas, is described by Virgil, 
jinetd, V. 545. * H 
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held by the people at large.* The only male heir t>f that 
admired,commanfier was naturally aa> object attention; 
and the sufferings of his mother Agrippina touched every 
heart with compasston. ^Messalirik, it was well known, 
pursued her wdth unrelenting malice: she was, even then, 
planning her ^uin. Her suborned accusers soon framed a 
list of crimes; but execution of her schemes was, for 
a time, suspended. , A new amour, little short of frenzy, 
claimed precedence of all other passions. Caius Silius 
was the person for whom she burned with all the vehemence 
of wild desire. The graces of his form and manner eclipsed 
all the Roman youth. That she might enjoy her favourite 
without a rival, she obliged him to repudiate hi» wife, 
Junia Silana, though descended from illustrious ancestors. 
Silius w\as neither blind to the magnitude of the crime, 
nor to the danger of not complying. If he refused, a 
woman scorned would be sure to gratify her revenge; and, 
on the other hand, there was a chance of deceiving the 
stupidity of Claudius. The rewards mn view were bright 
and tempting. He resolved to stand the hazard of future 
consequences, and enjoy the present moment. Messalina 
gave a loose to love. She scorned to save appearances. 
She repeated her visits, not in a private manner, but with 
all her train. In public places she hung enamoured over 
him; she loaded him with wealth and honours; and at 
length, as if the imperial dignity had been already trans¬ 
ferred to another house, the retinue of the prince, his 
slaves, his freedmeh, and the whole splendour of the court, 
adorned the mansion of her favourite., 

XIII. Claudius, in the meantime, blind to the conduct 
of his wife, and little suspecting that his bed \^as dis¬ 
honoured, gave all his time to the duties* of his censorial 
olTice. He issued an edict to^ ]^press the licentiousness 
of the theatre. A dramatic performance had been given 
to the stage by Publius Pomponius, a man of consular 
rank. On’that occasion the authoj^ ahd several women 
of thi first condition, were treated by the populace with 
insolence and vile scurrility., This behaviour called for 
the interposition of the prince.^ To check the rapacity of 
usurers, a law was also passed, prohibiting the of 

money to young heirs, on the contingency of their father’s 
death. The waters, which have their source* on the Sim- 
bruine hills, were conveyed in aqueducts to Rome. Claudius, 
at the same time,jl invented the form of new letters, and 
VOL. I. K 3 
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added ethem to the Roman alp4iabet, aware that the language 
of Greece, in« its original state, could not boast of perfection, 
but received, at different periodg, a variety of improvements. 

XIV. The Egyptians Svere the*" first ^X^ho had the ingenuity 
to express by outward si^s the ideas passing in the mind. 
Under the form of animSs they gave a bocty and a figure 
to sentimenri Their hieroglyphics were wrought in stone, 
and are to be seen 'at this day, the most venerable monu¬ 
ments of human memory. The invention of letters is also 
claimed by the Egyptians. According to their account, 
the Phoenicians found legible characters in use throughout 
Egypt, and, being much employed in navigation, carried 
them ;into Greece; importers of the art, but not entitled to 
the glory of the invention. The history of the matter, as 
related by the Phoenicians, is, that Cadmus, with a fleet 
from their country, passed into Greece, and taught the art 
of writing to a rude and barbarous people. We are told 
by others, that Cecrops the Athenian, or Linus the Theban, 
or ^^alamedes the Argive, who flourished during the Trojan 
war, invented sixteen letters: the honour of adding to the 
number, abd making a complete alphabet, is ascribed to 
different authors, and, in particular, to Simonides. In 
Italy, Demaratus of Corinth, and Evander the Arcadian, 
introduced the arts of civilisation: the former taught the 
Etrurians, and the latter the aborigines or natives of the 
country where he settled. The form of the Latin letters 
was the same as the characters of the ancient Greeks: 
but the Roman alphabet, like that of all other nations, 
was scanty in the beginning. In process of time, the 
original elements were increased. Claudius added three 
new letters, which, during the remainder of his reign, 
were frequently • inserted, but ^ter his death, fell into 
disuse. In tables of brass, on wdiich were engraved the 
ordinances of the people, and which remain to this , day, 
hung up in the temples, and the forum, the shape of the 
three characters ma^r still be traced. 

XV. To regulate the college of augurs was the next 
care of Claudius. He referred the business to the con¬ 
sideration of the senate, observing to that assembly, “that 
an arftticnt and venerable institution ought not to be suffered, 
for want of du^ attention, to sink into oblivion. In times 
of danger, tNs commonwealth resorted to the soothsayers, 
and that order of men restored the primitive ceremonies 
of religion. By the nobility of Etruijia, the science of 
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future events was jesteemed, ahd cultivated. The authority 
of the senate gave additional sanctions, and thdse mysteries 
have ever since remained in certain families, transmitted 
from father to son. f In the present decay of all liberal 
science, and t|^e growth of foreign superstition, the sacred 
mysteries are neglected, and, indeed, almost extinguished. 
The empire, it is true, enjoys a state of perfect tranquillity; 
but, surely, for that blessing, the people should bend in 
adoration to the gods, not forgetting, in the calm season 
of peace, those religious ritee, which saved them in the hour 
of danger.” A decree passed the senate, directing that the 
pontiffs should revise the whole system, and retrench or ratify 
what to them should seem proper. • 

XVI. In the course of this year, the Cheruscans applied 
to Rome for a king to reign over them. They had been 
distracted by civil dissensions, and in the wars that fol¬ 
lowed, the flower of their nobility was cut off. Of royal 
descent there was only one surviving chief, by name Itali- 
cus, and he at that time resided at Ronle. He was the«son 
of Flavius, the brother of Arminius; by the maternal line, 
grandson to Catumer, the reigning king of the Cattians, 
He was comely in his person, expert id the use of arms, 
and skilled in horsemanship, as Well after the Roman 
manner, as the practice of the Germans. Claudius supplied 
him with money; appointed guards to escort him; and, 
by seasonable admonitions, endeavoured to inspire him 
with sentiments worthy of the elevation to which he was 
called. He desired him to go forth with courage, and 
ascend the throne of his ancestors with becoming dignity. 
He told him, that being born at Rome, and there enter¬ 
tained in freedom, not kept as a prisoner, he was the 
first, who went clothed with the character of a Roman 
citizen, to reign in Germany. The prince was received 
by his countrymen with demonstrations of joy. A stranger 
to the dissensions, which had for some time disturbed the 
public tranquillity, he had no party views to warp his 
conduct. The king of a people, not of a faction, he 
gained the esteem of all. His praise resounded in every 
quarter. By exercising the milder qualities of temperance 
and affability, and, at times, giving himself up to"®%rine 
and gay carousals, which among Barbarians* are esteemed 
national virtues, he endeared himself to all rtnks of men. 
His fame reached the neighbouring states, and by degrees 
spread all over Germany 
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Hfe popularity, however, ^ve umbrage to the disaffected. 
The same •turbulent spirits, who had b'efore thrown every¬ 
thing into confusion, and flpurished in the distractions of 
their country, began fd view the ndw king with a jealous 
eye. They represented to the adjacent nations, that “ the 
rights of Germany, transmitted to them by their forefathers, ^ 
were now at the* last gasp. The grandeur of the Roman 
empire rises on the ruins of public liberty. But is the 
Cheruscan nation at so low an ebb, that a native, worthy 
of the supreme authority, cannpt be found amongst them ? 
Is there no resource left, but that of electing the son of 
Flavius, that ignominious spy, that traitor to his country? 
It ifi in vain alleged in favour of Italicus, that he is 
nephew to Arminius. Were he the son of that gallant 
warrior; yet fostered, as he has been, in the arms, and in 
the bosom of Rome, he is, by that circumstance, unquali¬ 
fied to reign in Germany. From a young man, educated 
among our enemies, debasedi by servitude, and infected 
with foreign manners, foreign laws, and foreign sentiments, 
what have we to expect ? And if this Roman king, this 
Italicus, mherits the spirit of his father; let it be remem¬ 
bered, that Flavius took the field against his kindred and 
the gods of. Germanyp In the whole course of that, war, 
no man showed a spirit so determined; no man acted 
with such envenomed hostility against the liberties of his 
country.” 

XVII. By these, and such like incentives, the malcontents 
inflamed the minds of the people, and soon collected a 
numerous army. An equal number followed the standard 
of Italicus. “Their motives,” they said, “were just and 
honouVable: the young king did not come to usurp the 
crown; he wai invited by the voice of a willing people. 
His birth was illustrious, and it was but fair to make an 
experiment of his virtues. He might, perhaps, prove 
worthy of Arminius, his uncle, and of Catumer, his grand¬ 
father. Even for his father, the son had no reason to 
blush. If Flavius adhered with fidelity to the cause of 
Rome, he had bound himself by the obligation of an 
oath; and that oath was taken with the consent of the 
Getfiftan nations. The sacred nawe of liberty was used 
in vain to varnish the guilt of pretended patriots; a set 
of men, in*their private characters, void of honour; in 
their public conduct, destructive to the community; an 
unprincipled and, profligate party, who# by fair and honest 
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means, having nothing to hape, looked for their private 
advantage in the* disasters of their country/ To this 
reasoning the multitude assented with shouts of applause. 
The Barbarians cam| to s^^on. fVfter an obstinate en¬ 
gagement, victory demared for Italicus. Elate with success, 
he broke otit^into acts of cruell^, and was soon obliged 
60 fly the country. The Longobards reinstated him in 
his dominions. Frolcn that time, Italicus continued to 
struggle with alternate vicissitudes of fortune, in success no 
less than adversity the scoujge of the Cheruscan nation. 

XVIII. The Chaucians, at this time free from domestic 
broils, began to turn their arms against their neighbours. 
The death of Sanguinius, who commanded the legicjps 
the lower Germany, furnished them with an opportunity 
to invade the Roman provinces; and as Corbulo, who 
was appointed to succeed the deceased general, was still 
on his way, they resolved to strike their * blow before his 
arrival. Gannascus, bom among the Caninefates, headed 
the enterprise; a bold adventurer, who Jhad formerly served 
among the auxiliaries in the Roman army. Having deserted 
afterwards, he provided himself with light-built* shallops, 
and followed the life of a roving fieebooter, infesting 
chiefly the Gallic side of the Rhin^, where he knew the 
wealth and the unwarlike genius of the people. Corbulo 
entered the province. In his first campaign he laid the 
foundation of that prodigious fame, ’which ^terwards raised 
his character to the highest eminence. He ordered the 
strongest galleys to fall down the Rhine, and the small 
craft, according to their size and fitness for the service, 
to enter the estuaries and the recesses of the river. '’J'he 
boats and vessels of the enemy were sunk or otherwise 
destroyed. Gannascus was obliged to save himself by 
flight. 

By these operations Corbulo restored tranquillity through¬ 
out the province. The re-establishment of military dis¬ 
cipline was the next object of his attention. He found 
the legions relaxed in sloth, attentive to plunder, and 
active for no other end. In order to make a thorough 
reform, he gave out in orders, that no man should presume 
to quit his post, or venture to •attack the enemy, oraaany 
pretence, without the command of his si:y)erior officer. 
The soldiers at the advanced stations, the sentinels, and 
the whole army, performed every duty, both day and night, 
completely armed. ^Two of the men, it is said, were put 
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to dqiath as an example tQ the rest; one because he 
laboured at* the trenches without his • sword; and the 
other for being armed with a dagger only; a severity, 
it must be acknowledged, strfained ^oo far, or, perhihps, 
not true in fact: but the rigid system,' peculiar to Corbulo, 
might, with some coloui* of probability, grt^e rise to the 
report. It may, however, be fairly inferred, that the 
commander, concerning whom a story like this could gain 
credit, was, in matters of moment, firm, decided, and 
inflexible. 

XIX. By this plan of discipline, Corbulo struck a general 
terror through the army: but that terror had a t\«[pfold 
dfiect,; it roused the Romans to a due sense of their 
duty, and repressed the ferocity of the Barbarians. The 
Frisians, who, ever since their success against Lucius 
Apronius, remained in open or disguised hostility, thought 
it advisable, after giving hostages for their pacific temper, 
to accept a territory within the limits pre.scribed by Corbulo, 
and^to submit to a„mode of government, which he judged 
proper, consisting of an assembly in the nature of a senate, 
a body of magistrates, and a new code of laws. In order 
to bridle this people effectually, he built a fort in the 
heart of their countryi^ and left it strongly garrisoned. In 
the meantime, he tried, by his emissaries, to draw over to 
his interest the leading chiefs of the Chaucian nation. 
Against Gannascus he did not scruple to act by stratagem. 
In the case of a deserter, who had violated all good faith, 
fraud and circumvention did not appear to him incon¬ 
sistent with the dignity of the Roman name. Gannascus 
was cut off. His death inflamed the resentment of the 
Chaucmns; nor was Corbulo unwilling to provoke a war. 
His conduct, however, though applauded at Rome by a 
great number, did not escape the censure of others. 
“ Why enrage the enemy ? If he failed in his attempt, 
the commonwealth must feel the calamity: if crowned with 
success, a general* of. high renown, under a torpid and un¬ 
warlike prince, might prove a powerful and a dangerous 
citizen.” Claudius had no ambition to extend his dominions 
in Germany. He ordered the garrisons to be withdrawn, 
an(i«ihe whole army to re^fass the Rhine. 

XX. Corbulo had already marked out his camp in the 
enemy's country, when the emperor's letters came to hand. 
The contents were unexpected. A crowd of reflections 
occurred to the general; he dreaded^ the displeasure of 
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the prince; he saw the legions exposed to the derision of 
the Barbarians, and in the opinion of the aljies his own 
character* degraded. He exclaimed, with some emotion, 
Happy the comfnanders foughl for the old republic/" 
Without a word mwe, he sounded a retreat. And now, 
to hinder his »ien from falling again into sluggish inactivity, 
he ordered a canal, three and twenty miles in length, to be 
carried on between the Meuse and the Rhine, as a channel 
to receive the influx of the sea, and hinder the country 
from being laid under water. Claudius, in the meantime, 
allowed him the honour of triumphal ornaments : he granted 
the reward of military service, but prevented the merit of 
deserving it. 

In a short time afterwards, Curtius Rufus obtained the 
same distinction: the service of this man was the discovery 
of a mine in the country of the Mattiaci, in which was 
opened a vein of silver, of little profit, and soon exhausted. 
The labour was severely felt by the legions; they were 
obliged to dig a number of sluices, and in subterraneous 
cavities to endure fatigues and hardships, scarce supportable 
in the open air. Weary of the labour, and finding that 
the same rigorous services were extended to other provinces, 
they contrived, with secrecy, to despatch letters to the 
emperor, praying, that, when next ^e appointed a general, 
he would begin with granting him triumphal honours. 

XXI. Curtius Rufus, according to some, was the son 
of a gladiator. For this I do not pretend to vouch. To 
speak of him with malignity is far from my intention, and 
to relate the truth is painful. He began the world in the 
train of a quaestor, whom he attended into Africa. In that 
station, while, to avoid the intense heat of the mid-jjay sun, 
he was sitting under a portico in the city of^ Adrumetum, the 
form of a woman, large beyond the proportions of the 
human shape, appeared before him. A voice, at the same 
time, pronounced, “You, Rufus, are the favoured man, 
destined to come hereafter into this province with procon¬ 
sular authority.” Inspired by the vision, he set out for 
Rome, where, by the interest of his friends, and his own 
intriguing genius, he first obtained the quaestorship. In a 
short time after, he aspired to 4lie dignity of praetor; and, 
though opposed by competitors of distinguished rank, he 
succeeded by the suffrage of Tiberius. That emperor, to 
throw a veil over the mean extraction of his favourite can¬ 
didate, shrewdly said, “ Curtius Rufus seems to be a man 
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sprung^from himselfP He lived to an advanced old age, 
growing grey^ in the base art's of servile, adulation, to his 
superiors a fawning sycophant, to all beneath hihi proud 
and arrogant, and witjj his ^^uals surly, rude, and im¬ 
practicable. At a late period of If's life, he obtained 
the consulkr and triumphal ornaments, and fijaally, to verify 
the prediction, went proconsul into Africa, where he finished 
his days. 

XXil. About this time Cneius Noviiis, a man of equestrian 
rank, was seized in the circle at the emperor’s court,' with 
a dagger concealed under his r<5be: his motives werfe un¬ 
known at that time, and never since discovered. When he 
lay stretched on the rack, he avowed his own despterate 
purpose, but, touching his accomplices, not a syllable cOiild 
be extorted from him. Whether his silence was wilful 
obstinacy, or proceeded from his having no secret to 
discover, remains uncertain. During the same consulship, 
Publius Dolabella proposed a new regulation, requiring 
that a public spectacle of gladiators should be exhibited 
anmSally, at the expense of such as obtained the office of 
quaestor. *In the early ages of the commonwealth, that 
magistracy was considered as the reward of virtue. The 
honours of the state lay open to every citizen who relied 
on his fair endeavours,* and the integrity of his character. 
The difference of age created no incapacity, Men, in the 
prime of life, might be chosen consuls and dictators. The 
office of quaestor was instituted during the monarchy, as 
appears from the law Curiata,^ which was afterwards put 
in force by Lucius Junius Brutus. The right of election was 
vested in the consuls, till, at last, it centred in the people 
at larg*i%; and, accordingly, we find that about sixty-three 
years after the •expulsion of the Tarquins, Valerius Potitus 
and uiEmilius Maraercus were the first popular quaestors, 
created to attend the armies of the republic. The multi¬ 
plicity of affairs increasing at Rome, two were added to 
act in a civil capacity. In process of time, when all Italy 
was reduced to subjection, and foreign provinces augmented 
the public revenue, the number of quaestors was doubled. 

r The Comitia Curiata owe their original to the division which Romulus 
made of the people into thirty ciicae, ten |>eing contained in every tribe. 
They'^teiswered, in most respecta, to the itnodern divisions of cities into 
parishes. Before the institution of the ComiHa Ceniuriata, or assemblies* 
of the people in their centuries, which were in number 193, instituted by 
Servius Tullius, fill the great concerns of the state were transacted in the 
curiae; such as the electing of magistrates, the making or abrogating of laws 
and the decision of capital causes, ^ 
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Sulla created twenty: he had transferred all judicial authority 
to the senate; anti to fill that order with its proper comple¬ 
ment was the object of his^ policy. The Roman knights, it 
is true, recovered thek ancient jurisdiction; but even during 
those convulsions, and from that era to the time we are 
speaking of, Ae quaestorship was either obtained by the 
merit and dignity ofv^he candidates, or granted by the 
favour and free will of the people. It was reserved for 
Dolabella to make the election venal. 

XXIII. Aulus Vitellius gnd Lucius Vipsanius were the 
next consuls.^ The mode of filling the vacancies in the 
senate became the subject of debate. The nobility of that 
part of Gaul Styled Galha . Comata ^ had for soma time 
enjoyed the privilege of Roman citizens: on this occasion 
they claimed a right to the magistracy and all civil honours. 
The demand became the topic of public discussion, and in the 
prince's cabinet met with a strong opposition. It was there 
contended, “ That Italy was not so barren, of men, but she 
could well supply the capital with fit awi able senators.. In 
former times, the municipal towns and provinces were con¬ 
tent to be governed by their own native citizens. That 
system was long established, and there'was no reason to 
condemn the practice of the old republic. The history of 
that period presents a school of virtue. It is there that 
the models of true glory are to be found; those models that 
formed the Roman genius, and still excite the emulation 
of posterity.. Is it not enough that the Venetians and Insu- 
brians have forced their way into the senate? Are we to 
see a deluge of foreigners poured in upon us, as if the 
city were taken by storm? What honours and whai| titles 
of distinction will, in that case, remain for the •ancient 
nobility, the true genuine stock of the Romah empire ? And 
for the indigent, senator of Latium, what means will then be 
left to advance his fortune, and support his rank ? All posts 
of honour will be the property of wealthy intruders; a race 
of men, whose ancestors waged war agaihst the Very being 
of the republic; with fire and sword destroyed her armies; 
and finally laid siege to Julius Caesar in the city of Alesia.^ 

1 A.D. 48. • ^ ' 

, 2 A general name for the whole country on this side of the Alps. 

® Alesia was besieged by Julius Caesar. The town, situated on the ridge of 
a hill, was almost impregnable. It could not be taken by assault. Ver- 
cingetorix commanded the garrison, Csesar formed his "lines of circurn- 
vallation, and was obliged to sit down before the place for a considerable 
time. He has left a circumstantial account of all his operations. 
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But these are modern instances : what shall be said of the Bar¬ 
barians, who* laid the walls of Rome in a&hes, and^dared to 
besiege the capitol and the temple of Jupiter? Let the 
present claimants, if it «nust be*so, enipy the titular dignity 
of Roman citizens; but let the sen^orian rank, and the 
honours of the magistrac)^ be preserved unmfxed, untainted, 
and inviolate.” 

XXIV. These arguments made no impression on the 
mind of Clzhidius: he replied on the spot, and afterwards 
in the senate delivered himself to this effect: “ To decide 
the question now depending, the annals of Rome afford a 
precedent: and a precedent of greater cogency, as it 
happened to the ancestors of my own family. Attus 
Clausus, by birth a Sabine, from whom I derive my pedigree, 
was admitted, on one and the same day, to the freedom of 
Rome, and the patrician rank. Can I do better than 
adopt that rule of ancient wisdom? It is for the interest 
of the commonwealth, that merit, wherever found, should 
be transplanted to ,Rome, and made our own. Need I 
observe that to Alba we are indebted for the Julii, to 
Camerium^ for the Coruncani, and to Tusculum for the 
Portii? Without .searching the records of antiquity, we 
know that the nobles qf Etruria, of Lucania, and, in short, 
of all Italy, have been incorporated with the Roman senate. 
The Alps, in the course of time, were made the boundaries 
of the city: and by that extension of our privileges, not 
simple individuals, but whole nations, were naturalised at 
once, and blended with the Roman name. In a period of 
profound peace, the people beyond the Po were admitted 
to thejr freedom. Under colour of planting colonies, we 
spread •our legions over the face of the globe; and, by 
drawing into ou» civil union the flower of the several pro¬ 
vinces, we recruited the strength of the mother-country. 
The Balbi came from Spain, and others of equal eminence 
from the Narbon Gaul: of that accession to our numbers 
have we reason to .repent? The descendants of those 
illustrious families are still in being; and can Rome boast 
of better citizens? Where do we see more generous ardour 
to promote her interest ? 

Spartans and the ?\thenians, without all question, 
acquired great renown in arms: to what shall we attribute^ 
their decline ^and total ruin ? To what, but the injudicious 
policy of considering the vanquished as aliens to their 
country? The conduct of Romulus, th^ founder of Rome, 
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was the very reverse: with wisdom equal to his valoyr, he 
made those fellow-citizens at night, who, in t|je morning, 
were his ‘enemies in the field. Even foreign kings have 
reigned at Rome.^ ']^ raisj nihe d^cendants of freedmen 
to the honours of tie state, is not, as some imagine, a 
modern innovalion: it was the practice of the old republic. 
But the Senones waged war against us: and were the 
Volscians and the ^Equi always our friends? The Gauls, 
w'e are told, well nigh overturned the capitol: itnd did not 
the Tuscans oblige us to deliver hostages? Did not the 
Samnites compel a Roman‘army to pass under the yoke? 
Review the wars that Rome had upon her hands, and that 
with the Gauls will be found the shortest. From that time, 
a lasting and an honourable peace prevailed. Let *them 
now, intermixed with the Roman people, united by ties of 
affinity, by arts, and congenial manners, be one people with 
us. Let them bring their wealth to Rome, rather than 
hoard it up for their own separate use. The institutions 
of our ancestors, which wc so much and so justly revere 
at present, were, at one time, a novelty in the constitufton. 
The magistrates were, at first, patricians only; the*plebeians 
opened their way to honours; and the ,Latins, in a short 
time, followed their example. In g(^od time we embraced 
all Italy. The measure which I now defend by examples 
will, at a future day, be another precedent. It is now a 
new' regulation: in time it will be history.” 

XXV. This speech was followed by a decree, in conse¬ 
quence of which the .-Eduans, by way of distinction, were, 
in the first instance, declared capable of a seat in the senate. 
Of all the Gauls, they alone were styled the brethren of 
the Roman people, and by their strict fidelity deserved the 
honour conferred upon them. About the sanrys time, Claudius 
enrolled in the patrician order such of the ancient senators 
as stood recommended by their illustrious birth, and the 
merit of their ancestors. The line of those families, which 
were styled by Romulus the first class .of nobility, and 
by Brutus the second, was almost extinct. Even those 
of more recent date, created in the time of Julius Caesar 
by the Cassian Law, and, under Augustus, by the S^enian, 
were well nigh exhausted. This ^ew distribution of hogpprs 
was agreeable to the people, and this part of his censorial 
office Claudius performed with alacrity. A*^iore difficult 
business still remained. Some of the senators had brought 
dishonour on their ^names; and to expel them, according 
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to the severity of ancient w;age, was a painful task. He 
chose a milder method. “ Let each man*/* he said, “ review 
his own life and manners; and, if he sees reason, let him 
apply for leave to eraser his namib. Peffmi$^ion will of course 
be granted. The list which he intended to make would 
contain, without distinctibn, those who retired of their own 
motion, and also such as deserved to be expelled. By 
that method, the ' disgrace of being degraded would be 
avoided, or,flit least, ^levialed.** 

For these several acts, Vipsanius the consul moved that 
the emperor should be styled the father op the siiNATE. 
The title, he said, of father of his country^ woul^ be 
no n^ore than common j but peculiar merit required a new 
distinction. This stroke of flattery gave disgust to Claudius. 
He therefore overruled the motion. He then closed the 
lustre of five years, and made a survey of the people. The 
number of citizens amounted nearly to six millions.^ From 
this time the emperor no longer remained in stupid insensi¬ 
bility, blind to th^ conduct of his wife. He was soon 
reduced to the necessity of hearing and punishing the 
enormity \)f her guilt; but the act by which he vindicated 
his own honour, gave him an opportunity to sully it by 
an incestuous marriage 

XXVI. Messalina had hitherto found so ready a com¬ 
pliance with her vicious passions,, that the cheap delight 
was grown insipid. To give a zest to pleasure, she had 
recourse to modes of gratification untried before. Silius, 
at the same time, intoxicated with success, or, perhaps, 
thinking that the magnitude of his danger was to be en¬ 
countered with equal courage, made a proposal altogether 
new and daring. “They were not,” he said, “in a situation 
to wait, with patience, for the death of the prince. Prudence 
and cautious measures were for the innocent, only. In cases 
of flagrant guilt, a bold effort of courage was the only 
remedy. If they undertook with spirit, their accomplices, 
apprised of their*situation, would, be ready to hazard all 
that was dear to them. As to himself, he was divorced 
from his wife; he was ,,a single man; he had no children; 
he was willing to marry Messalina, and adopt Britannicus 
fox'^s son. After the ni4>tial cermony, the power which 

^ The number Qf Roman citizens mentioned in this place would be thought 
altogether incre^lible, if the estimate were to be understood to relate to 
the inhabitants of the capital: but the question was not, what number 
dwelt within the walls of the city; it extended to the whole body of the 
Roman people, wherever stationed, ^ 
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Messalina then enjoyed would still continue in her'hands, 
unimpaified, and * undiminished. To insure ^heir mutual 
safety, nothing remained bi^ ^to circumvent a superannuated 
emperor, when unprovoked, stupid f but when roused from 
his lethargy, suddenf furious, and vindictive.” The propo¬ 
sition was nof relished by Messatina. Motives of conjugal 
affection had no influence on her conduct; but she beheld 
her lover with a jealous eye. Raised lo imgerial dignity, 
he might despise an adulteress, and their guilty'joys. Their 
mutual pleasures, endeared, at present by the ipagnitude of 
the crime and the danger, might, in the day of security, 
appear in their native colours, and pall the sated appetite. 
The marriage, notwithstanding, had charms that pleased her 
fancy. It was a further step in guilt and infamy; and in¬ 
famy, when beyond all measure great, is the last incentive 
of an abandoned mind. She closed with the offer made 
by Silius, but deferred the carrying of it into execution, 
till the emperor went to Ostia to assist at a sacrifice. During 
his absence, the nuptial ceremony was performed with ppmp, 
and all the accustOfiied rites. 

XXVII. i^he fact virhich I have stated, it must Se acknow¬ 
ledged, carries with it an air of fable. That such a degree 
of self-delusion, in a populous city where everything is known 
and discussed in public, should infatuate the mind of any 
person whatever, will hardly gain credit with posterity. Much 
less will it be believed, that a consul elect, and the wife of 
an emperor, on a day appointed, in the presence of witnesses 
duly sumdbned, should dare to meet the public eye, and 
sign a contract with express provisions for the issue of an 
unlawful marriage. It will be a circumstance still more 
incredible, that the empress should hear the marrid^e cere¬ 
mony pronounced by the augur, and, in •her turn, repeat 
the w'ords; that she should join in a sacrifice to the gods; 
lake her place at the nuptial banquet; exchange caresses 
and mutual endearments with the bridegroom, and retire 
with him to the consummation of connubial joys. The 
whole must appe^ romantic; but to amuse with fiction is 
not the design of this work. The facts here related are 
well attested by writers of that period, and by grave and 
elderly men, who lived at the time, and were informfti^of 
every circumstance. , 

XXVIII. The prince’s family was thrown*into conster¬ 
nation, The favourites who stood high in power were 
alarmed for themseliies. Full of apprehensions, and dreading 
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a sudcien change, they disclo'sed their minds, not in secret 
murmurs, bdt openly, and in terms of indignation. ** “ While 
a stage-player enjoyed j:he embraces of Messalina, the em¬ 
peror’s bed was dishonoured, but the st^Jte was not in danger. 
At present, what had thf y not to fear fronv a young man 
of the first nobility, endowed with talents and with vigour 
of mind, in his person graceful, and, at that very time, 
designed for the consulship? Silius was preparing to open 
a new scene. The solemn farce of a marriage has been 
performed, and the catastrophe,* with which they intend to 
conclude the piece, may be easily foreseen.” Their , fears 
were still increased, when they considered the stupidity of 
Claudius, and the ascendant which the empress had ob¬ 
tained over him, to such a degree, that the best blood in 
Rome had been spilt to gratify her insatiate vengeance. 
On the other hand, the imbecility of Claudius gave them 
hopes of success. If they could once impress that torpid 
mind with an idea of Messalina’s wickedness, she might be 
condemned unheard, and, by the sudden violence of the 
emperor, iiurried away to execution. The only danger was, 
that she might gain an audience. Her defence might satisfy 
the emperor; and, even if she confessed her guilt, he might 
remain deaf to the truth, insensible of disgrace, weak, stupid, 
and uxorious. 

XXIX. Callistus,^ who, as already mentioned, was a prin¬ 
cipal actor in the catastrophe of Caligula, held a meeting 
with Narcissus, the chief adviser of the murder^ of Appius, 
and with Pallas, the reigning favourite at tlie court of 
Claudius, Their first idea was, to address themselves at 
once tcj. Messalina, and, without alluding to her other enor¬ 
mous practices, endeavour to break the connection between 
her and Silius. This plan was soon deserted. The danger 
of provoking the haughty spirit of Messalina operated on 
the fears of Pallas. Callistus knew his own interest too 
well: a politician ^formed by the maxims of the jpreceding 
reign, he was not then to learn that power at court is pre- 


1 As the whole history of Caligula is lost, the part which Callistus acted 
in the catastrophe of that emperor is not to be found in Tacitus. Cassius 
ChoaBa was the chief conspirator. He drew into his plot a number of 
leading men, and among them Callistus, a freeidman enriched by the favours 
of Caligula. To apologise, in some degree, for his perfidy and ingratitude, 
the enfranchisedr slave gave out, that he had orders from Caiigula to 
administer poison to Claudius. By that story, whether true or false, he 
varnished over his treachery to bis benefactor, and secured his interest 
with the next emperor. * 
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served by tame compliance, net by honest counsels. • Nar¬ 
cissus was left to* act from his own judgmeift. To ruin 
Messalina was his fixed reservation; but the blow, he knew, 
must be struck before she could seS the hand that aimed 
it. He laid hjs train with the deepest secrecy. Claudius 
continued loitering away the time at Ostia. Callistus em¬ 
ployed the interval to the best advantage. He engaged in 
his plot two famous courtesans, at that time high in favour 
with the emperor. He allured them by presents and liberal 
promises. He convinced them both, that by the ruin of 
Messalina they might rise to power and influence. He re¬ 
presented their interest in the strongest colours, and, by 
those incentives, induced them to prefer an accusation 
against the empress. 

XXX. The plot being settled, one of the concubines (by 
name Calpurnia) obtained a private interview with Claudius. 
Throwing herself at the emperor’s feet, she told him that 
Messalina had dishonoured him by a marriage with Silius. 
Cleopatra, the other actress in the scene, w^as near at hand 
to confirm the story. Being asked by the accusej whether 
she did not know the truth of the charge, her testimony 
confirmed the whole. Narcissus was immediately summoned 
to the emperor’s presence. He began with an humble 
apology for the remissness of his conduct. “ He had becit 
silent as to Vectius and Plautius, whose criminal intrigues 
were too well known. Even in that very moment it was 
not his intention to urge the crime of adultery: nor would 
he desire restitution of the palace, the household train, 
and the splendours of the imperial house. Let Silius enjoy 
them all; but let him restore the emperor’s wife, and give 
up his marriage-contract to be declared null and void? You 
are divorced, Caesar, at this moment divorced, and are you 
ignorant of it? The people saw the marriage ceremony, 
the senate beheld it, and the soldiers knew it. Act with 
vigour; take a decisive step, or the adulterer is master of 
Rome.” 

XXXI. Claudius called a council of his friends. Tur- 
ranius, the superintendent of the public stores, and Lucius 
Geta, the commander of the praet^orian bands, acknowledged 
the whole of her flagitious conduct. The rest of the clWr- 
tiers crowded round the prince, with importunity urging 
him to go forth to the camp, and secure t!»e praetorian 
guards. His own personal safety was the first considera¬ 
tion. Vindictive measures might follow in good time. The 
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alarm was too much for the faculties of so weak a man as 
Claudius, stood in stupid amazement He asked several 
times, Ami emperor? Is Silius still a private man? 

Messalina, in the mfeantim^,‘“passed the hours in gay fes¬ 
tivity, all on the wing of pleasure aid enjoyment. It was 
then the latter, end of *aulumn: in honou# of the season, 
an interlude, representing the vintage, was exhibited by her 
order at the palace. The wine-presses were set to work; 
the juice pressed from the grape flowed in copious streams, 
and round the vats a band of women, dressed after the 
Bacchanalian fashion, with the skins of tigers, danced in 
frolic measures, with the wild transport usual at the rites 
of Bacchus. , In the midst of the revellers Messalipa dis¬ 
played the graces of her ;person, hor hair flowing with\ artful 
negligence, and a thyrsus waving in her hand. Silius flut¬ 
tered at her side; his temples crowned with wreaths of ivy, 
his legs adorned with buskins, and his head, with languishing 
airs, moving in unison with the miisic, while a chorus circled 
roynd the happy pair, with dance, and song, and lascivious 
gesture, animating the scene. There is a current tradition, 
■“that VeSlius Valens in a fit of ecstasy climbed up among 
the branches of a. tree, and being asked what he saw, made 
answer, “ I see a dreadful storm gathering at Ostia.” Whether 
the sky was then overcast, or the expression fell by chance, 
*^it proved in the end a true prediction. 

XXXII. Meanwhile, it became publicly known at Rome, 
not by vague report, but by sure intelligence brought by 
special messengers, that Claudius, fully apprised of all that 
passed, was on his way, determined to do justice on the guilty. 
Messalina withdrew to the gardens of Lidteullus. Silius, en¬ 
deavouring under an air of gaiety to hide his fears, went 
towards the forum, as if he had business to transact. The 
rest of the party fled with precipitation. The centurions 
pursued them. Several were seized*in the streets, or in 
'^heir lurking-places, and loaded with fetters. In this re¬ 
verse of, fortune; Messaliha had, no time for deliberation. 
She resolved to meet th^ emperor on his way, and, in a 
personal interview, to try that power over his affections 
which had so often served her on former occasions. In 
i5i^r to excite compassioif, she ordered her children, Octavia 
and Britannipus, to fly to the embraces of their father. She 
prevailed on Vibidia, the eldest* of the vestal virgins, to 
address the emperor as the sovereign pontiff, and wring 
from him, by the force of prayers, a^ pardon for his wife. 
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She herself traversed the city on foot, with only *hree 
attendants. Such,* in the moment of adversily, was the 
solitude in which she was left. She mounted into a tum¬ 
brel, usually employed to clrry off the refuse of the city 
gardens, and in that chicle proceeded on her way to Ostia, 
From the spectltors not a groan wfLs heard; no sign of pity 
was seen. The enonnj[jj:y of her guilt suppressed every kind 
emotion of the heart. ^ ’ ' 

XXXIII. Claudius* in the meantime, was thrown into 
violent agitations. Ddubt |nd fear distracted him. He 
had no reliance on Qeta, who commanded the praetorian 
guards; a man at aU times fluctuating between good and 
evil, and ready fot any mischief, Narcissus, ^^econded by 
his friends and associates^ spoke his mind in terms plain 
and direct. He told th6 emperor that all was lost, if the 
command of the ca'ihp were not, for that day, vested in 
one of his freedmen. He/pfiered himself for that important 
office; and lest Claudius op the road to Rome should be 
induced, by the influence bf X.,ucius Vjtellius and Publius 
I^rgus Caecina, to alter his resolution, he desired to be con¬ 
veyed in the same carriage with the prince. He Amounted 
the vehicle, and took his place without further ceremony, 
XXXIV. Claudius, as he proceeded, towards the city, felt 
himself distracted ^ by contending passions. He inveighed 
against his wife; he softened into tenderness, and felt for' 
his children. During all that agitation of mind, Vitellius, we 
are told, contented himself with saying, “The vile iniquity! 
The infamous crime!” .Narcissus pressed him to be more 
explicit; but his .answers were in the oracular style, dark, 
ambiguous, and lUble to be mterpreted various ways. Cmcina 
followed his example. 1 It was not long before Mefesalina 
appeared in sight. H^r supplications were k)ud and vehe¬ 
ment. “ Hear your unhappy wife,” she said, “ bear the 
mother of Octavia add Britajmidus.” To prevent any im¬ 
pression of tenderness, the Reuser raised his voice: he 
talked of Silius, and the TOKedness of the marriage; he 
produced a memorial, cotttJuning a full account of the whole 
proceeding, and, to draw the emperor’s'eyes from Messalin^ 
gave him the papers tO read. As they entered Rome, Octavia 
and Bntannicus presented thcmsdlves before the prince; liwtj 
by order of Narcissus, they were both removed. \^ibidia 
claimed to be heard; in a pathetic tone she r«nionstrated, 
that to condemn his wife unheard, would be unjust, and 
shocking to humanity. She received for answer, that Mes- 
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saline, would have her opportunity to make her defence; 
in the meantime, it became a vestal 'virgin tq retire to 
the functions of her sacred office, 

XXXV. The silence of Claudius,»during the whole of 
this scene, was beheld with astonishment. Vitellius looked 
aghast, affecting to understand nothing. Alf directions were 
given by the freedman. He ordered the adulterer’s house 
5^to be thrown open, and poceeded !tBither with the emperor. 
He showed him in the vestibule the statue of Silius the 
father, which the senate had pderdd to be destroyed; he 
pointed to the splendid ornaments, formerly the property 
of the Neros and the Drusi, how in the possession pf the 
adulterer; the reward of his profligacy. Claudius was fired 
with indignation. Before'he had time to cool, and while, 
with violent menaces, he. was denouncing vengeance, Nar¬ 
cissus took advantage of the moment, and conducted him 
to the camp. The soldiers were assembled in a body to 
receive him. Claudius, by the'^, advice of his ministers, 
delivered a short harangue. On the subject of his disgrace 
it was impossible to expatiate; shame suppressed his voice. 
The canfp resounded with rage and clamour. The soldiers 
called aloud for the names of the guilty, threatening im¬ 
mediate vengeance, Silius was brought before the tribunal. 
He attempted no defence; he asked for no delay; instant 
death was all he desired. Several Roman knights followed 
his example, with equal firmness wishing to end their 
misery. In the number were Titius Proculus, whom Silius 
had appointed to guard Messalina; Vectius Valens, who 
confessed his guilt, and offered to give evidence against 
others; Pompeius XJrbicus, and Saufellus Trogus: by the 
emperor’s order they were hurried to instant execution. 
The same fate^ attended Decius Calpumianus, prsefect of 
the night-watch; Sulpicius Rufus, director of the public 
games; and Juncus Virgilianus, a member of the senate. 

XXXVl. Mnester was the^'only person, in whose favour 
Claudius was held in suspense. This man, in agony, tore 
his garments, and “ Behold,” he said, ** behold a body 
seamed with stripes. Remembet your own words, Caesar, 
the words, in which you gave me strict directions to 
the will and pleasp’e of Messalina. The rest acted 
for their reward; they had bright objects in view. If I 
have erred, J erred through necessity, not by inclination. 
Had Silius seized the reins of government, I should have 
been the first victim to his fury.” ,^Claudius hesitated; 
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touched with compassion, he was on the point of granting 
the wretch his pasdon; but after executing so jnany persons 
of illustfious rank, his freedman told him, that the life of 
a minstrel was of no valti<?: whether the man offended 
from inclination, or Compulsion, was not worth a moment’s 
pause: his case deserved no fawour. The defence made 
by Traulus Montanus, Roman knight, availed him nothing. 
In the prime of y^th, of ingenuous manners, and an 
elegant figure, he had the misfortune to be distinguished 
by Messalina. She invited him to her bed, and, after 
one night, dismissed him* from her service. Such was 
the caprice that ruled all her passions: she loved with 
fury, and was soon disgusted. A pardon was. granted to 
Suillius Caesoninus, ahd Plautius Lateranus ; the last, in 
consideration of the * great merit of his uncle, was saved 
from execution. Csesoninus .was protected by his vices. 
In that lewd society, with whom he had been lately con¬ 
nected, he had been, obliged to suffer unnatural indignities; 
and that disgrace was deemed sufficient punishment. 

XXXVII. IJ^essalina remained, during this whole time, in 
the gardens of LucuUus. ' She still entertained hop^s of pro¬ 
longing her da3^. She begahvto write tp the emperor in a 
style of supplication ; hpr passmns shjfted, and she spoke the 
language of reproach: even in min, her pride was not abated. 
If Narcissus had not hastened the execution, there is no doubt 
but the blow, aimed at her, would have recoiled upon himself. 
Claudius, as soon as he returned to his palace, placed himself 
at his convivial table. Being refreshed, and in a short time 
warm with wine, he gave orders that a messenger should be 
sent to tell the unhappy woman (those were his words), that 
on the next day she should be admitted to make her defence. 
Narcissus took the alarm: he saw the reaentments of his 
master ebbing fast away, and ,his former fondness flowing 
in upon him. Delay was big danger. The night, then 
coming on apace, might produ^ a change of sentiment; and 
his very bed-chamber, the scene of all^ his happiness, might 
melt him into tendem^ and Conjugal affection. Filled with 
these apprehensions, the freedman rushed out of the banquet- 
ing-room, and, in the. emperor’^ namB^ gave orders to the 
centurions, and the “^bune on duty, to do immediatedMse- 
cution on Messalina. Evodus, one of the freedmen, was sent 
to superintend the execution. This man macl§ the best of 
his way to the gardens. He found the empress stretched on 
‘ the ground, and Le^ida, her mother, sitting by her. While 
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Messalina flourished in prospeiaty, the mother kept no terms 
with her daughter. In her present distress,' she felt tjhe regret 
and anguish of a parent, Death,she told the unhappy 
criminal, “was her only**refuge.* * To linger for the stroke of 
the executioner wore unworthy; ana igr^ble. Life with her 
was over; she was in the Vast act, and nothin| remained but 
to close the scene ,wifhj^digpity and a becoming spirit.” But 
ip a mind, like 4 at of\ ^es§aliba,'’^,'tiepravea by vicious 
passions, every virtue Was extinguished*, She l^unk under her 
afflictions, overwhelmed difsplved in tears, and 

uttering v^in complaints, Vhen garden gate was thrown 
open. The tribune presented liimjself hi sullen silence. 
Evodus, the fceedman, dis<marged ^ twrent of opprobrious 
language, with all the malipe of a/elylle spirit. 

XXXVIU. MessalinSiWas noW^for the fifSttime, sensible of 
her condition, She sawvthat all was lo^i'^^She received a 
poniard j she aimed it with a feeble eflbrt at bar throat; she 
pointed it to breast, irresolute, and clinging still to life. 
The, tribune despatched her at onn blow. Her body was left 
to be disposed of by her mother. Th©iempcror^ jn the mean¬ 
time, had hot risen from table,, HI was told that Messalina 
was no more; but whether sh^^died by her own hand, or that 
of the executioner, was not’mentioned, nbr did |t occur to him 
to ask ‘the question. He called for wine, ami pampered him¬ 
self, as usual, with the luxuri^ of thel table. \ Qn the following 
days he appeared nnnaoved, unaltered,,without a symptom of 
anger, joy, or grief, or any one sensation of the human heart. 
Even amidst the exultations of Messaflha^s enemies, and the 
cries of her children lamenting'their unhapfiy mother, he 
remained sunk in stupid apathy, zn order to blot her alto¬ 
gether from his memory, the senate decreed, that her name 
should be eflaced in all places, whether public or private, and 
that her images shoulji be i^eiywhere taken down. The 
ensigns of the qusestorian dignity Were voted to Narcissus; a 
slender recompense, when it is considered, thdt, though second 
in rank to Pallas and CatHstus, he the chi^ adviser in the 
whole proceeding against Messalini. The punishment in¬ 
flicted, by his means, was undoubtedly jnst ; but it proved the 
source of^ numberless cfinteSi and a long attain of public 
catanity.t ^ ‘ » 

1 Claudius CQnti;acte4 an inmstuoqi mafriaga with daughter of hxs 
brother Germanigus. Agrippina dasitoyed tha epiperoT'si son Bntannicus, and 
dfterwaxds despatched Claudius hims»elf, to open the road to empire for her 
sou Nero, who, it is well known, was guUty of parriado: and Narcissus, the 
favout ite freedman, ended his days in a dungeon. ^ 
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fat that T-M-Vllti 01% the iop of the ntamape Silanus kills 

himself—Ca^tna^ jfof ststefi oat (f Italy—^ene^a ttralled 

from exilcr by J5fe iriJi%i$nSe*af dgneppihat her reaetms for «;f—IX 
Octavia the empefof^e promised at marriage to Nero 

Agrippinas Hle^tsies Parthta desinng that Mehtf dates 

m jy he ientfropt Pome to^ king of that ooundty—Jjffeherdates ets out 
euCordtngty—$e gides tiaHU io Qotarm a^ ts cokgaered—Death of 
GotarHs-*—VhnMes istc&ptds id ike of I^rthtd, and soon afiti him 

I clogeses -H-hsN* Miihri^iee'^Mes to recover the kingdom ^of Ponius— 
He IS defeated^ :^t to Rome—Hit unshaken fortitude and be 
haviourtothe btr^stfk^XSlXh JQidliaPaHltm*(Ondemned banishment 
by the intrtgstbp of Agnppma—^itir death in exile—Ca^paritta punished 
but not w%4h *(F#i^ enlarged by Ckudms—The 

ancient bofmdphAS% vmfh edh dpootphk ^ e^tasgements poin ante to lime 
—XXV Nero adopted (y Claudius—Agrtppindt, to mcreaso her fame 
establishes a colony among ike (/Hans dt the pidce if her hfth--<-7he 
CalHans ravage dhd^ plunder eountry th^ are tukdmd —XXIX 
Vanfiiu^ kjfjjj^ f the Sueviani, drpven froth hes Mngdom—lands 
allotted to Jjp fl»</ hi^ foihnoers %n Panmhda —X^tXI Pvblmr 

Ostonus commands *» flriUun—Piis vietorf over Caractacus—Cartts 
wandua dehverb (^dJha^im Iktafhh hdnds f the Romans—gle is sent 
t) Rome—liis fortthpiii, and 0s J^ehio CHudiu^Pardon granted to 
him, his wtfe^ and hit irothers^*^K^t)L Ostorfi^p dtes, worn out m 
the service—Aulus Budous sfint Hfiifo pritaia to ia^e upon him the 
iommand —Khh Nho :(i(is gh tho manly gpton before the regular age 
—Bnianmcut silightedt and H ^ arts of Agrippina postponed to \ero 
—The attenddpits and iuprs i^\iPnianmo%fS retwgu^ from hit person 
and new men k0Oiniid^kP AgHpptna -^XLtll Pofi^iis and piodigies 
at Rome—fhe pHpk HibPbShd ip ^4 amrih of cofser^fhe impolicy of 
dtpendiig for ebgn hd died Afri!ca t Ik/ar befutei toe 

lb nans and Arm^tfkHrThu PdpipMm tmd Remam kmooht I i the 
quarrel—Rhadanky^ sendl l^y huf father P^d^mmams, king if idma, 
to hts'^wncle hfithndakh who stigns over ihk kingdom of Armenia— 
7ho itedchcry of RhadamtStu^^ his fatkdAs or^eigs he i ag^s uar 
agiikst Afmema—Mithndates ktsuged fn d fortress under the torn-' 
mind of (cehus Pollto, the gomHor f the garrison'- The venality of 
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V, PoKto—MtthridiUeX Htrayed by kirn, and murdered by Rhadamistus .— 

^ LIL Furif/^s ScrUonianus dHven into exile^The mathematicians 

banished out iialy.’—hlllt. A decree against women intermarrying 
with siaves^Pallas rewarded^ as th£ author of this regulation.—~ 1 AW. 
TranqmUit^restoiyd in Judcea — Felix^ the\hrother of Pallas^ escapes 
unpunished* nbiwithstandin^kis misconduct^ and Cum^njts punished for 
i/te whalCf^'L!^t\Cdmmotions among iht - ClitattnS' fttUled by Anfiochus. 
—LVl. Claudius'exkibits a , naval en^a&fp^nt m. the Fucinus—A 
pass made- tkrou^ a mountain—Tf^ Tpvrk ill esetcimd at firsts and 
computed afterwards—Narcissus blamed by Agrippina. —LVIII. Nerd 
pleads for the inhabitants of Ilium and other cities. —LIX. Statilius 
Taurus'accused by TarquiHus Priseiss:^ the latter expelled the senate in 
spite of Agrippina.. —LX. The jurisdiction of the imperial procurators 
established in the provinces—Observations on that subject.—AJ^X. An 
exemption from taxes granted to the isle of Coos* and to the city cf 
Byzantium a remission of tribute for jive years,—hXlV. Ponent\ aht 
prodigies—Domitia Lepida* the aunt of Nero, for endeavouring pd 
ingratiate herself with her n^hew, accused ly the artijice of Agri^ina 
—Narcissus endeavours to save her, but in win : she is condemned to 
die. —LXVI. Claudius taken ill: he remoues to Sinuessa — Agrippina 
prepares a plaie of poisoned mushrooms—Xeru^hon, the physician, puts 
^ poisoned feather .doom the emperor'throat undw pretence of making 
him vomit .— LXVIII. Britcmnicus deifitimd in the palace by Agrippina, 
while Nero is proclaimed emperor by the army—The senate approve, 
and decree divine-honours to (he memoty of Claudius. 

These ttacsactions passed in six yearj^ 

'' ^ j 'I it ‘ ’ 

Years of Koine, Of Christ. Consuls. 

802 49 Pompohius Longinus Callus, Quintus Veranius. 

803 50 Caius Antistius Vetus, M. Suillius Nervillianus. 

804 51 Claudius, 5th time, S. Cornelius Orphitus. 

80s 5 ® P. Cornelius SyllaP^ustus, L. S^viusOthoTitianus. 

806 S3 Decimua Junius Silanus, Q. Hdt^us Antoninus. 

807 54 Marcus Asinius Mmr^llUs, Mahius AciUtis Aviola. 

‘ iJ 1r , » « 

^ 1 ' '1 , 

I. ThK deathoof Messalina threw the imperial family into ■ 
a state of distraction. ,.The freedmen were divided into 
contending factioiM. The emperor disliked, a life of celibacy, 
and the uxorious disposition of his nature made him liable 
to be governed by the partner of his bed. Which of the 
favourites should make the fortune of a future empress, 
was the point in dispute. Nor was female ambition less 
excited. Several candidates aspired to the vacant throne, 
aljf*depending on pretensiofis, that,, gave to each a decided 
title j such as nobility of birth, superior beauty, immoderate 
riches, and, short, every claim to that great elevation. 
The contest, however, lay between Lollia Paulina, the 
daughter of Marcus LolUus th^ copsul, Agrippina, the 
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immediate issue of Germanicus* Pallas espoused the interest 
of Agrippina, and fLollia was supported by Callhtus. There 
was still a third rival, namely, ^lia Petina, descended 
from the family of .the luberos. Narcissus declared in 
her favour. By the jarring counsels o£ the three favourites, 
Claudius was fcstracted in his <Aoice; by turns inclined 
to each, persuaded always by the last, yet determined by 
none. At length, to weigh their different propositions, 
and the reasonings in support of them, he called his conff< 
dential ministers to an audience. 

II. Narcissus urged in favour of ^lia Petina, that she 
was formerly the wife of Claudius, and by him was the 
mother of AntoniA. By joining her again in the bands 
t)f wedlock, no alteration ^ould be made in the imperial 
family. A person, with whom the prince had already 
experienced the tenderest union, would be reinstated; and, 
since Octavia and Britannicus were so nearly allied to 
her daughter, she would embrace them both with sincere 
affection, free from the little jealousi^ of a stepmother. 
Callistus, on the contrary, was of opinion, that a woman, 
disgraced by a long divorce, and suddenly restored to favour, 
would bring with her the pride and arrogance of an actual 
conquest; but to Lollia no objection could be made: she 
had never been a mother, and> by consequence, her affec¬ 
tions, not already engaged, would be reserved for the 
issue of the prince. Her whole stock of tenderness would 
be engrossed by Octavia and Britannicus, Pallas contended 
for Agrippina: by a match with her, the grandson of 
Germanicus would be transplanted into the imperial family, 
and that union would, be an accession of strength to the 
Claudian line. Agrippina was still in the prime ^f life, 
of a constitution that promised a numerous issue; and 
to suffer a woman of her rank and dignity to carry the 
splendour of the Caesarean line into another family, would 
be a measure highly impolitic. 

III. This reasoning weighed with Claudius, and the beauty 
of Agrippina added force tp the argument. She had, 
besides, the art of displaying her charms to the best 
advantage. The ties of consanguinity gave her free access 
to her uncle. She made use of* her opportunities, andfciR 
a short time, secured her conquest. Withoi^t waiting for 
the marriage rites, she was able to anticipate the splendour 
and authority of imperial grandeur. Sure of her triumph 
over her rival, she plarged her views, and by a projected 
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I 

mat<^ between Domitius,i j^er son by Cneius ^Enobarbus, 
$ind Octavja, the emperor^s daughter, ‘began plan the 
elevation ot her family. The scene before her flattered 
her ambition, but without a* btroke of iniquity Oould not 
be realised. The, fact was, Octavi^, with the consent 
of Claudius, was cdntraated to Tucius SUanus, a youth of 
noble descent,^ by triurpphal honours^ rendered still more 
illustrious, and by a spectacle of Radiators, ^ven in his 
name, endeared to thhipOOple. to a womain of high 
ambition a*ad a po^i|ie di^racter, it wal not difificulrto‘mould 
to her purposes a ndiui like CfeudiuS, void of sentiment, 
without a passion, and Without a tUotiti^ except what was 
infused by the suggestion ^of othenij ^ 

IV. VitelliUS saw "tbe tide ruunihg with*"a rapid current 
in favour of AgTippiPa. .^^He fleSplved}^ tO Insatiate himself 
without delay. oflSce of ceh$ot gave him the pOwer 

of executing the vilest purposes, and^ at the same time, 
seived as a veil to hide bis ini^^uity.^ pCe tpade advances 
to Agrippina, and^ enteted into^ all her measures. His 
flrst step was to frame an accusation against Silanus, 
whose sister, Junia Calvii^, m her person elegant, but 
of a loose and lascivious* character, had been, not long 
before, the daugh'ter-ip-law of Vhellius. accused them 
both of an incestuous commerce. Tht?^<^arge^ in truth, 
was without foundation) but the of a brother and 
sister, who were so unguarded as to give to natural aflection 
an ait of cnminality, aflbrded colour fOTj the imputation. 
Claudius listened to the story. Inclined to protect his 
daughter, he was easily incensed against an intended husband, 
who had shown himself capable of sp fdiil a crime. Silanus 
was, at^that time, ptsetor for the ye^.’' He little suspected the 
treacherous arta, by which his character and his fortune were 
undermiried. ' By ail uneitpected edift,v issued by Vitelhus, 
he was expend the senate, though that assembly had 
bc^ lately roviei^ by the censor. Claudius 

declared the mandage-boOttadt he renounced all ties 
of aflirtity With SilaftCS, ai\d Obliged hit^ ^o abdicate the 
praetorship, ^OUgh bw WglCf day^^ttiained to complete 
the year. that shmrr %prius Marcellus was 

^^jj^inted to fill the vacint ofice* ^ ^ v * ^ 

v^. In the consulship pf Caius*^ f^mpOt^US ^ Longinus and 
Quintus Veiahius [a.o.C 5 . 802, ‘'A» 36 . 493,1 the fond endear¬ 
ments, that passed between the eoperor an^ his niece, left no 
1 the son Pif A|;ri|»|ilna, Was afterwards Nero the emperor. 
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room to doubt but their criminal loves, most probably 
indulged /ilready, i^ould soon be followed by -the nuptial 
ceremony. But the marriage of an uncle with his brother’s 
daughter, was, at that time, without* a precedent. If they 
avowed an incestuous marriage, the popular hatred might 
be inflamed against them, and some public calamity might 
befall the city of Rome, Claudius was held in suspense. 
Vitellius undertook to remove every scruple. He desired 
to know whether the emperor would make the sense of 
the people, and the authority of the senate, the rule of 
his conduct. Claudius replied, that he was one of the 
people, an individual too weak to resist the public voice. 
Vitellius desired that he would remain in his palace,^ and 
went directly to the senate. He began with assuring the 
fathers that he came on business of the first importance, 
and, having obtained leave to speak out of his turn, he 
proceeded as follows: “The office of supreme magistrate 
is at best a state of painful solicitude. The cares of a 
prince, who superintends the government of the wodd, 
requires domestic comfort to sweeten anxiety, and leave 
him at leisure to think for the good of the whole. And 
where can he find a comfort so fit, so honourable, so 
consistent with his dignity, as in ther arms of a wife, his 
partner in prosperity, and in affliction the balm of all his 
cares ? With a faithful associate, he may unload his inmost 
thoughts ; to her he may commit the management of his 
children; and, in that tender union, unseduced by pleasure, 
undcbauched by riot and luxury, he may continue to show 
that reverence for the laws, which distinguished the character 
of Claudius from his earliest youth.” 

VI, After this artful introduction, finding that ht was 
heard by the fathers with manifest symptoftis of a com¬ 
plying spirit, he resumed his discourse. “Since it seems 
to be the prevailing opinion, that, to alleviate the cares 
of the emperor, an imperial consort is absolutely necessary, 
nothing remains but to recommend the*ch6ice of a person, 
distinguished by her illustrious birth, a fruitful womb, and 
the purity of her morals. This point may be soon decided. 
Agrippina must, of course, presejit herself to every mind. 
Descended from a noble stock, she is the mother of children^’ 
and possesses, besides, all the virtues and all the graces 
of her sex. Nor is this all: by the special eare of the 
gods, a prince, who has known no lawless pleasures, who 
has sought the modest enjoyments of connubial love, has 

VOL. 1. L 
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now &n opportunity of taking* a widow to his arms, without 
injury to Any private citizen, and without violating the 
rights of the marriage-bed. ^ ^y former emperors, wives 
have been taken from''the embraces of their husbands; we 
have heard it from our fathers; we hfce been eye-witnesses 
of the fact. But these acts of violence are^now at an end. 
A precedent, may be established to regulate the conduct 
of all future emp^ors^ But it may be saij, a marriage 
between the uncle and his niece i& unknown to Roipan 
manners. To this the answer is obvious; it is the practice 
of foreign nations, and no law forbids it. By the rule 
of ancient times, cousins-german were restrained from 
marrying; but the.change of manners has. introduced a 
different Custom. Such marriages are grown familiar. 
Public conveniifence is the parent of all civil institutions;^ 
the marriage, which to-day seems an innovation, in future 
times will be the general practice.”, t 

VII. This speedi was received lyith the general assent. 
Many of the fathers rushed out of the house, declaring 
aloud, Ijiat if the, emperor hesitated, they knew how to 
enforce compliance. The*, populace at the door echoed 
back the voice of trie senates, and, with , violent uproar, 
called it the wish of the people. Claudius delayed no 
longer; he showed himselfi^^ip the forum, amidst shouts and 
acclamations. lie, proceed&t .to the senate, and there desired 
that a decree might pass, declaring marriages between the 
uncle and his niece legal for the future. The law was en¬ 
acted, but little relished. Titus Alledius Severus, a Roman 
knight, was the only person willing to embrace such an alliance. 
He married his niece, but, as was generally believed, with a 
design to pay his court to Agrippina. From this time a new 
scene of afiairS was opened. The government of a woman 
prevailed; but it was no longer a woman of loose and dis¬ 
solute manners like Messalina, who meant to mock the people 
with a reign of lOwdness and debauchery.. Agrippina estab¬ 
lished a despoUc"^sy$tem, and maintained it with the vigour of 
a manly spirit; in her public conduct .rigorous, and often 
arrogant, she suffered no irregul^ty in her domestic 
management. Vice, whep subservi^ to her schemes of 
aSibition, might be tbe means, .biiit never was her ruling 
passion. Her avarice knew no bounds:, but the support 
of governmfcjnt was her pretext ' 

VIII. On the day of the nuptial ceremony Silanus put an 
end tos his life. Till that tjme he had nourished delusive 
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hopes; or, it might His intaition to mark the day*by a 
deed of herror. His sister Calvina was banished #ut of Italy. 
Claudius, to atone for her ofijp^jce, revived the ancient law of 
Tullus, the Roman king, and ordered a sacrifice and expia¬ 
tions by the ponjtiflfs tS be made in ^e grove of Diana. This 
provoked the public ridicule. It was observed that the time 
for inflicting ^^enaltie^‘^%nd perforrning solemn rites, was 
chosen with notable judgment, when adultery was by law 
established. Agrippina was not willing to be di$tinguished by 
evil deeds alone: in order t® grace her character, she inter¬ 
ceded for Annaeus Seneca, who had been driven into banish¬ 
ment ; and not only restored him to his country, but obtained 
for him the prastorian rank. The learning|ind brilliant genius of 
that philosopher, she had no doubt, would render the measure 
acceptable to the people; and, from the education of her son 
Domitius under such a master, she promised herself great 
advantages. She had ’^131 a deeper scheme in view; by the 
wisdom and advice of S^eca, she hoped to make the road to 
empire smooth and level for her son. Motives of gratitude 
would have their influence dh the mind ofThat eminent man, 
and fix him in her interest, a faithful Counsellor, and her 
friend by sentiment ; while a sense of fortner injuries would 
make him the secret enemy of Claudius 

IX. Having conceived this plan of ambition, she thought 
her measures could not be too soon concerted. She con¬ 
trived, by large and generous prcmiisesi, to gain over to her 
purposes Memmius Pollio, at that time consul elect. He 
moved in the senate an address to the emperor, requesting his 
consent to a contract of marriage between Domitius and 
Octavia. The match was suited to the age of the parties. 
Agrippina intended it as a prelude to greater scenes, not yet 
disclosed. The speech of Pollio to the fathers was little 
more than a repetition; of what had been urged by Vitellius. 
The motion succeeded. Octa^a was promised to Domitius, 
and, by this additional tie, the young prince was raised to 
higher splendour. He was r^w considered' as the son-in-law 
of the emperor. Supported by the intrigues of bis mother, 
and not less by the e^^emies of Messalina, who dreaded the 
vengeance of her so n,; he began vie with Britannicus, and 
even to dispute with him the point of precedence. 

X. The deputies from Parthia, sent, as has* been delated, 
to demand Meherdates for their king, were adfhitted to an 
audience before the senate. They opened their commission 
in the following manner: “ The alliance between Rome and 
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Parthia, and the subsisting t/eaties, are fully known to us * 
nor is it a s|)irit of disaffection to the family of tho* Arsacides 
that brings us to this assembly, We seek the son ofVonones, 
the grandson of PhraatCs. In the present crisis, he is our only 
refuge, our shield and best protection^ from the tyranny of 
Gotarzes, who is justly execrated by the whole Parthian nation. 
His reign is marked with blood. His brothers*were the first 
victims to his fury. His kindred have been since cut off. No 
place is safe from devastation; neither age nor sex is spared ; 
parents and their children perisluin one general massacre, and 
infants yet unborn are butchered in the mother’s womb. 
Such are the exploits of Gotarzes: in peace a tyrant, and in 
war disastrous to his country. Cruelty, he hopes, will seem 
in the eyes of men a warlike spirit. The treaties subsisting 
between Rome and Parthia are of ancient date: they have 
been the basis of a lasting friendship; and to prove that 
friendship sincere, the fathers have *iow a fair opportunity. 
It is theirs to vindicate the rights of -a nation, which, though 
not- inferior in point of strength and numbers, yields to 
Rome ftpm motives of respect. For this reason the sons 
of Parthian kings have been delivered up as hostages. I’he 
principle of that acquiescence is, that if domestic tyranny 
should prove a galling'yoke, the people may have recourse to 
the emperor and the senate. They now claim, at your hands, 
a king trained up in Roman manners, and, by consequence, 
likely to bring with him to his native country the best 
notions of civil government.” 

XI. Claudius answered the ambassadors in a style of 
magnificence. He set forth the grandeur of the Roman 
name, and the deference due from the Parthian nation. He 
placed himself on a level with Augustus, who, in like manner, 
had received the applications of a whole people ; but he 
made no mention of Tiberius,^ though that emiieror had 
dealt out sceptres, and placed foreign kings on the throne of 
Parthia. After this brilliant harangue, he turned to Meher- 
dates, then present in the senate, and in a serious strain 
admonished him to remember that he was going forth, not the 
lord of slaves, but the governor of men; not the tyrant, but 
the chief magistrate of his fellow-citizens. He advised him to 
practise the virtues of justice and modearation; virtues, he 
said, unknown to savage life, but for that reason more likely 
to charm by* their novelty. From the prince he turned to the 

1 Tiberius had given (wo kings to, the Parthians, viz. Phraates anct 
Tiridates. * ‘‘ 
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PtirLliian ambassadors, and, in bandsome terms, commended 
to their case the pufjil of Rome; a young prince of ingenuous 
manners, and no stranger to tjie liberal arts. He added, that 
the Parthians would do well to temporise with the genius of 
their kings, and to gIVerlook the failings of human nature. 
Frequent revolutions could give no* solid advantage. Rome 
was at the highest point of grandeur. Enough of glory had 
bi-en gained by the progress of her arms; she therefore put a 
period to her victories, and the tranquillity of foreign nations 
was now the object of her cryre. Meherdates was committed 
to the Parthian deputies; and Caius Cassius, the governor 
of Syria, had it in command to conduct him to the banks of 
the Euphrates. • 

XII. Cassius, at that period, was the most eminent man of 
the age for his profound knowledge of the laws. In times of 
peace, the military science falls into neglect. Between the 
warlike genius and the inactive sluggard no distinction remains. 
And yet the ardent mind of Cassius could not languish in a 
state of stupid indolence. Though there was no war upon 
his hands to rouse the spirit of the legions, he resolved, by 
every method in his power, to maintain the rigour o? ancient 
discipline. He kept the soldiers in constant exercise; he 
established new Regulations, and practised every duty with as 
much zeal as if the enemy were actually in arms against him. 
This severity, he thought, became a man who had before 
his eyes the bright example of his ancestors, and, above all, 
the fame of the celebrated Cassius, which was diffused 
through all the eastern nations. Having pitched his camp 
near Zeugma, a city where the passage over the Euphrates 
is most practicable, he waited for the convention of the 
Parthian chiefs who had made their application to •Rome. 
As soon as they arrived, and with them Abgarus, king of 
the Arabs, he delivered Meherdates into their hands, having 
previously reminded the prince, that among Barbarians the 
first impulse of their zeal is violent, but apt to relax, and 
end in treachery. His interest, therefore, cSilled for vigorous 
measures. By the artifice of Abgarus, that advice was 
rendered abortive. The prince, as yet without experience, 
suspecting no deceit, and weak enough to think that royalty 
consists in luxury and riot, was seduced to the cily*^^ 
Edessa, and there detained several days, th(4 dupc^ of the 
wily Arabian. Carrhenes, in the meantime, pretsed Meher- 
dales to advance with expedition. By his messengers he 
promised certain success, if no time was lost in frivolous 
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delay. All was ineffectual, e Though Mesopotamia was at 
hand, theyonever entered that country, but, taking a wider 
circuit, marched towards Armenia, where the rigour of the 
winter was already beguri. * 

XIII. After a toilsome march o'i^r craggy mountains 
covered with a waste of snow, they descenAed at last into 
the open country., Carrhenes joined them at the head of 
his forces. Thus reinforced, tibe army passed over the 
Tigris, and penetrated into the country of the Adiabenians.^ 
Izates, king of that people, in outward show favoured Meher- 
dates, but in his heart incUnea to Gotarzes. In the course 
6 f their march, they made theip^selves masters of thb city 
of l^inos, formerly the seat of the Ateyrian monarchy. 
They also took the castle of Akb^la, memorable in story 
for the last battle between Darius and Alexander, by which 
the fate of the Persian monarchy was decided, Gotarzes, 
in the meantime, took post on the heights of mount 
Sambulos. He there off&ed up a sacrifice to the deities of 
ih^ place, and chiefly to Hercules, the leading god. At 
stated periods, according to an ancient legend, Hercules 
inspired‘the dreams of the priests, and, in a vision, gave 
his orders, “That a set of hor^s, ready for the chase, 
should be stationed near the temple. Th#^ hunters, accord¬ 
ingly, are drawn out, well equipped with quivers and a 
store of arrows.” Thus caparisoned, they stretch at full speed 
through die woods, and, at the close of day, return to the 
temple without an arrow left, weary, and panting for breath. 
The god appears again, in a midnight vision, to tell the 
priests the tracts of the forest where he pursued his game. 
After this information, diligent search is made, and a large 
quantity of game, killed in,the chase, is found in the woods. 

XIV. Gotar:fes *had not as yet llssembled all his forces, 
and the issue of battle was what he wished to avoid. 
I'he river Corma seiwed tp cover him from the assaults of 
the enemy. He there stc^d! at bay, devising various delays, 
encamping, and shifting bis ground; and, though provoked by 
various insults, and even, by messengers Challenged to the 
conflict, he contrived, notwithstanding, to protract the war, 
while his agents were busy in the adverse camp, by gifts 
'texitt promises, seducing the friends of Meherdates. Izates, 
king of the^ Adiabenians, was the first to withdraw with all 
his forces. ^ Abgarus, the Arabian, followed his example, 
both displaying the fickle disposition and the venality of 

^ A people who inhabited a part of M^potaniia. 
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Barbarians. To sue for kings^ at the hands of Rornp was 
their frequent cuctom ; but experience showg that they 
petitioned only to betray. Weakened by desertion, and 
suspecting further treachery,^ Meherdgtes resolved to try the 
issue of a battle. ]^or was Gotarzes disposed to decline 
the conflict. *A fierce engagement followed, with great 
slaughter on both sides. The victory was long held in sus¬ 
pense, till Carrhenes, having broke the enemy’s lines, pursued 
his advantage with too much ardour. He was attacked in 
the rear by a body of reserve, and hemmed in on every 
side. Meherdates saw nothihg but impending ruin. In his 
distress he trusted to the advice of Parrhaces, one of his 
father’s freedmenu By that traitor he was thrown into fetters, 
and delivered up to the conqueror. Gotarzes behaved with 
the pride and insolence of victory. He reviled his captive 
as a stranger to the blood of the Arsacides, a man of 
foreign extraction, and a slave to Rome. He ordered his 
ears to be cut ofif, and left him, in that condition, a 
wretched proof of Parthian clemency, and a living dis^ace 
to the Romans. Gotarzes was soon after carried off oy a 
fit of illness. Vonones, at that time governor <yf Media, 
mounted the vacant throne. Of this pfince, either in his 
distresses or his prosperity, nothing, remains worthy of a 
place in history. After a short and inglorious reign, he left 
the Parthian diadem to his son Vologeses. 

XV. During these transactions, a new alarm was raised 
by Mithridates,^ king of Bosphorus, who had been lately 
driven out of his dominions. He continued, ever since his 
expulsion, wandering from place to place, forlorn and help¬ 
less. He learned, at length, that Didius, the Roman general, 
retired with the flower of his army, leaving the kin^om of 
Thrace in the hands of Cotys, a* prince without experience, 
scarcely settled on the throne, and depending on the slender 
support of a few cohorts, under the command of Julius 
Aquila, a Roman knight. The news inspired Mithridates 
with sudden courage. He roused the neighbouring nations, 
drew together a body of deserters, and, putting himself at the 
head ot his tumultuary levies, fell with impetuous fury on 
the king of Dandaridse,^ and made himself master of his 
dominions. The invasion of Bdfephorus was expected t^xAje 

^ Mithridates mentioned in this place was descended'from the great 
Mithridates, who waged the long war with the RoiiAns, called the 
Muhridatic War. 

^ The Dandaridae inhabited a tract of country on the Euxine shore. 
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his next attempt. Cotys anji Aquila did not think them¬ 
selves in forfe to resist the attack; and Zorsines, kjpg of the 
Siracians,^ commencing hostilities in that critical juncture, 
added greatly to their»fears. ' In this distress, they looked 
round to the neighbouring states for as(^istance, and by their 
ambassadors invited EunOnes, king of the Abrsians, to join 
the Roman arms. In a war betwen a powerful nation and 
a ruined dismantled king, it was not difficult to form a new 
confederacy. The plan of their operations was soon settled. 
Eunones was to ravage the open country with his cavalry. 
The Romans undertook to lay siege to the towns and places 
of strength. 

XVI. The combined forces took the field. On their 
march the Aorsians led the van, and also brought up the 
rear. The centre consisted of the cohorts and the succours 
collected in Bosphorus, armed after the Roman manner. 
The enemy not daring to look them in the face, they 
marched, without opposition, to the town of Soza, in the 
country of the Daijdaridae. Finding the place abandoned 
by Mithridates, they took possession, and, to guard against 
the treadiiery of the inhabitants, left it strongly garrisoned. 
They penetrated next into the country of the Siracians, and, 
having crossed the riv^r Panda, invested the city of Uspes, 
situated on an eminence, and defended by walls and a fosse. 
The walls, indeed, not being constructed with stone, but 
with earth thrown up and bound with hurdles, could not 
long resist the operations of a siege. Towers of considerable 
height were advanced against the works, and from that 
elevation darts and flaming brands were thrown into the 
town w'ith such incessant fury, that, if the approach of night 
had not prevented a general assault, the siege had been 
begun and ended in a single day. 

XVI I . The besieged, next morning, sent a deputation 
with offers of an immediate surrender, and no less than ten 
thousand slaves, on condition that the free-born should 
remain unhurt. The terms were rejected. After a capitu¬ 
lation, to put the inhabitants to the sword would'be an act 
or inhumanity, and a violation of all the laws of war. On 
the other hand, to bridle such a number, an adequate force 

not be spared from^a scanty army. The besiegers, 
therefore, returned for answer, that everything must be left 
to the decision of the sword. The soldiers scaled the walls, 
and the signal was given for a general slaughter. The city 

1 A people near the Palus Ms^tis. 
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was levelled to the ground. T^ie adjacent nations saw that 
neither arpjs, nor llhes of circumvallation, nor places almost 
inaccessible, defended by nature and by rapid rivers, could 
withstand the vigour of the Koman arms. In this general 
consternation, Zorsin^p, the Siracian king, began to waver. 
He now considered whether it V^as best to adhere to 
Mithridates, or to provide in time for the security of his own 
dominions. Self-interest prevailed. He gave hostages, and 
humbled himself before the image of Claudius. Nothing 
could be more honourable to the Roman army. Victorious 
without the loss of blood, !hey traversed a vast tract of 
country, and were within three days of the Tanais. Their 
return was not so prosperous. They went back by sea^ and 
some of the ships were thrown by adverse winds on the 
coast of Taurus.^ The Barbarians poured down to the shore, 
and with savage fury murdered ^ considerable number, with 
the praefect of a cohort, and most of the centurions. 

XVIII. Meanwhile Mithridates, un^ne and hopeless, 
began to consider where he might irpplore compassion. 
His brother Cotys had at first betrayed him, and then be¬ 
came an open enemy: on him no reliance could be Tiad. If 
he surrendered to the Romans, there was not in the territory 
of Bosphorus any one officer ofi weight and authority to 
insure the performance of his promises. In this distress, the 
unhappy monarch turned his thoughts to Eunones. That 
prince had no motive for personal animosity, and his late 
alliance with Rome gave him no small degree of influence. 
Mithridates resolved to apply at that court. With a dejected 
mien, and a garb that spoke his wretchedness, he entered 
the palace, and falling prostrate at the feet of the king, 
“Behold,” he said, “behold the man, who for yeaffs has 
grappled with the whole power of Rome.* Mithridates 
humbles himself before you; the persecuted Mithridates, 
whom the Romans have pursued by sea and land. My fate 
is in your hands; use your discretion : treat, as you shall think 
best, a prince descended from the great Achaemenes.*-^ The 
honour ofithat high lineage is all my enemies have left me.” 

XIX. The appearance of a man so distinguished, the 
turns of fortune that attended him, and, even in ruin, the 
affliction that softened but coufti not subdue his spisil;* 
touched Eunones with generous sympathy. ;pe raised the 

' Taurus, a chain of mountains in Asia. 

2 Achsemenes was grandfather to Cambyses, and after him the Persian kings 
were called AcH.f;MENiD^ 
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royal^ suppliant from the ground. He praised the mag¬ 
nanimity with which he threw himself intb the power of the 
AorMan nation, and, with pleasijre, undertook to be mediator 
between Rome aqd the^ unfortunate monarch. He despatched 
messengers to Claudius with letters tdfc.the following effect: 

In all treaties between tfie Roman^eopie an 4 foreign nations, 
fflmilitude of fortune was the basis of their alliance. The 
present union between Oaudius and die Aorsians was 
founded on a participation of victory; and victory is then 
most honourable when mercy^ spar^ the vanquished. Of 
this truth Zorsines is a recent instance. .He still retains his 
former possessions. But jequal terms could not be expected 
in tfee case of Mithridates. His Offence was of a , more 
grievous nature. To restore him to liis tbrOne and kingdom 
is not the object of this application. Spare his life, and let 
him not walk in fe^itters, a public spectacle to grace the 
victor's triumph.” 

XX. Claudius was, at all times, disposed to act with 
moderation towards the nobility of foreign nations. In the 
present ^conjuncture, he doubted which were most expedient, 
to receive the royal prisoner under a promise of pardon, or 
to take him by force of arms. Resentment and the love of 
revenge were strong iricenrfvesj but still there were reasons 
of policy in the opposite scale. “ A war n^ust be Commenced 
in a distant region, where the roads were (lifficult, and the 
sea had neither harbours nor stat||phs for shipping; where the 
struggle would be with fierce an(i warlike kings, and a people 
by their wandering life inured to fatigue; where the soil was 
unproductive, and an army, of course, would be distressed 
for provisions. Campaigns drawn out into length would 
dispirit the soldiers; sudden operations might be attended 
with hazard; from victory no gloty cOqJd redound to the 
Roman name, and to be defeated we^e indelible disgrace.” 
For these r^ons, it was judged advisable to accept the 
proffered terms, Mithridates, in that case, would remain a 
wandering exile, ]ppor, distressed, and wretched. To protract 
his days were to protract his misery. Claudius returned 
an answer to Eunones: “Mithridates,” he observed, “had 
merited the utmost rigour^ and the vengeance of ^me was 
to reach him. But to subdue the proud, and spare the 
suppliant, had ever been a Roman virtue. It was by curbing 
the pride cfi’ kings, and by conquering an entire people, that 
Rome acquired renown in arms. Then, and then only, she 
had reason to triumph.” 
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XXI. In consequence of these despatches, MithridateK was 
delivered aip to JuHus Cilo, at that time imperial procurator 
of Pontus. He brought with|him to Rome a mind unbfbken 
by his misfortunes. In his language tt) Claudius he towered 
above his helpless condition. One sentence that fell from 
him M'as celebrated at liie time. *In me you see a man, 
not taken pnspner, but'^iwilling to surrender: I icame of my 
own accord; if you doubt the fact, set me at Kberty, and 
retake me if you are able.” He was Conducted under a guard 
to the rostrum, and there |y*esented as a spectacle to the 
people. He stood unmoved, with his natural ferocity 
pictured in his countenance. Cilo and Aquila were rewarded 
for their services; the former with consular ornaments^ and 
the latter with the ensigire of preetorian dignity. 

XXII. "^ During the ^ame consulship, the hatred of Agrip¬ 
pina, deep and implacable^ brok^l out with gathered rage 
against Lollia, Who had been guilty of the crime of con¬ 
tending for the imperial bed* An accusation was soon 
contrived, and a prosecutor suborned. * The substance* of 
the charge was, “I’hat in the late contest for the qpaperor’s 
choice, Lollia held consultations with Chaldaean seers; 
that she employed magicians, and sent to consult the 
Clarian Apollo*” She was condemnai unheard. Claudius 
addressed the senate on the occasion. He mentioned the 
nobility of her birtii; by the maternal line she was niece 
to Lucius Volusius, grandrniece^ to Cotta Me^alinus, and 
formerly the wife of Memmius Regulus. He said nothing 
of her marriage with Caligula. Having made that ilourishing 
preface, he changed his tone, imputing to her dark designs 
against the state. To defeat her pernicious views, nothing 
remained but to confiscate ^her estates, and banish her 
out of Italy. The senate complied. Out of fier immoderate 
wealth she was allow|j| to retmtl no,, more than five millions 
of sesterces. Calpuriiia, anoriier woman of high rank, 
was obnoaious to the resentments of Agrippina. It happened 
that Claudius, in accidental discourse, without a wish to 
enjoy her person, praised the elegance of her figure. This 
gave jealousy to the emjH'ess. She considered, however, 
that the mS&'e crime > of beauty, did not deserve to be 
punished with death. ' She sent a tribune to Lollia, wlfi? 
orders to make her ^ut an end to her days. Cadius 
Rufus, at the same time, was found guilty of Extortion at 
the suit of the Bithynians. 

XXII1. As a mark of favour to the province of Narbon 
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Gau?, and to reward the v^eration in which the authority 
of the senate had ever been held by the pedple of that 
coufttry, it was settled by a depee, that such of the natives 
as were Roman senators should be at liberty, without a 
special license from the emperor, toy^visit their estates in 
their native province, w^th as full ana am^e privileges as 
had been granted to the Sicilian senators. Sohemus and 
Agrippa, kings of Ituraja^ and Judaea, being both dead, 
their respective territories were annexed to the province 
of Syria. An order was alsp made, that the auguries, 
relating to the public safety, which had lain dormant for 
five and twenty years, should be revived, and never again 
be suffered to fall into disuse. The limits 2 of the city 
were enlarged by Claudius. The"^ right of diretting that 
business was, by ancient usage, vested in all 'such as 
extended the boundaries of the empire. The right, how¬ 
ever, had not been exercised by any of the Roman 
commanders (Sulla and Augustus excepted), though remote 
and powerful nations had been subdued by their victorious 
arms. 

XXiV. What was done in early times by the ambition 
or the public virtue of the Roman kings, cannot now be 
seen through the mkt that hangs over distant ages. It 
may, however, be matter of some curiosity to mark out 
the foundation of the city, and the boundaries assigned 
by Romulus. The first outline began at the ox-mpket, 
where still is to be seen the brazen statue of a bull, that 
animal being commonly employed at the plough. From 
that place a furrow was carried on of sufficient dimensions 
to include the great altar of Hercules. l>y boundary- 
stones,* fixed at proper distances, the circuit was continued 
along the foot^' of mount Palatine to the altar of Consus, 
extending thence to the old Curiae,^ next to the chapel 
of the Lares, and finally to the great Roman forum. The 
Capitol, it is generally thought, was added not by* Romulus, 
but by Titus Tatius. From that period the city grew’ with 
the growth of th eeinpire. With regard to the enlargement 
made by Claudius, the curious may be easily satisfied, as the 
public records contain an exact description. 

*^XXV. In the consulship of Caius Antistius and Marcus 
Suillius [a.u.(:. 803, a.d. 50], the adoption of Domitius 

1 Agrippa wa^ the descendant of Herod the Great, who was made king of 
Judaea, and died about four years before the Christian era. 

, 2 The precinct of the city of Rome was called the Pomairium. 
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was hurried on by the credit aijd influence of Pallas. •Con¬ 
nected Agrippina, whom he had raised |o imperial 

splendour, by lies of mutua|^ interest, and still more sd by 
the indulgence of criminal passions,•this favourite advised 
his master to provide for the public safety, and in aid to 
the tender yeare of Britannicus, to* raise collateral branches 
in the Cjesarian line. - For this measure Aqgustus had 
left a precedent. That emperor adopted the issue of his 
wife, though he had, in that very juncture, grandchildren 
to represent him. Tiberius copied the example, and to 
his own immediate offspring* united Germanicus. It would 
therefore become the wisdom of Claudius to embrace as 
his own, a young man who would in'time be able to relieve 
the sovereign, and lighten the cares of government. Con¬ 
vinced by this reasoning, Claudius gave the precedence to 
Domitius, though but two years older than his own son. 
On this subject he made a speech to the senate, content 
to be the organ of what his freedman had suggested. It 
was observed by men versed in the hisytory of tlieir cour^ry, 
that this was the first adoption into the Claudian family; 
an old patrician line, which, from the days of Attus *Clausus, 
had continued^ without any mixture of .foreign blood, in 
one regular course of descent. • 

XXVI. The senate passed a vote of thanks to the emperor; 
but in a style of exquisite flattery their court was chiefly paid 
to Domitius. A law was also enacted, by virtue of which 
the young prince, under the name of Nero, was naturalised 
into the Claudian family. Agrippina was dignified with the 
title of Augusta. During these transactions, there was 
not a man so void of sentiment, as not to behold the 
case of Britannicus with an eye of compassion. His very 
slaves were taken from him. His stepmother interposed 
with officious civility. The young prince laughed at her 
kindness, aware of the underplot, which she was carrying 
on against him. Want of discernment was not among his 
faults. It has been said that he was by nature penetrating: 
that, perhaps, was his true character; or, it may be, that 
men were willing to give him credit for talents, without 
waiting to make the experiment. 

XXVII. Agrippina had now t^e ambition to display htip 
weight and influence to the eyes of foreign ^nations. To 
this end she caused a body of veterans to be*sent to the 
capital city of the Ubians, the place of her nativity, to be 
established there as,a colony, called after her own nam^. 
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When that people first passed over the Uhine, it happened 
that Agripijja, her grandfather, was the Roman general, who 
recdved them as. the allies of Rome. In the present juncture, 
when the new colonyi/wasi t6 ^be settled, a sudden alarm 
broke out in the Upper Germany, occasioned by an irrup¬ 
tion of the Catdans, wliiO issued fortft frpifi their hive in 
quest of plunder* To check their progress,, Lucius Pom- 
ponius despatched a body of Auxiliary troops, composed 
of the Vangiones and Nemetaeans, with a squadron of light 
horse, to make a forced march, and, if Jhey could not: attack 
the front line of the Barbarian^ 0 fall^upon the rear* The 
ardour of the soldiers was not inferior to the skill of the 
general. They formed two divwionit one marched tp the 
left, and came up. with the freebooters, who had been com¬ 
mitting depredates,; and lay sunk in sleep and wine. The 
victory was cheap, but enhanced by the joy with which 
the conquering soldiers released, at the end of forty years, 
some of the prisoners who were taken in the massacre of 
Varus and his legiqx^. 

iCXVIII. The second division, which had marched to the 
right, arid by a shorter road, met with greater success. The 
Barbarians ventured to give battle, and were^ defeated with 
prodigious slaughter. ,, Elate with Access, and loaded with 
spoils, the conquerors matched back to mount Taunus, 
where Pomponius, at the head of his l^ons, lay in wait, 
expecting that the Cattians, prompted'^ by a spirit of revenge, 
would return to the charge. But the Barbarians, dreading 
the Romans dn one side, and on the other their constant 
enemies, the Cheruscans, sent a deputation to Rome, with 
hostages to secure a pacihcation* Triumphal honours were 
decreed to Pomponius; but military fame is the least part 
of the estimation in which be Is hel 4 by. posterity. He 
excelled in elegant composition, and the character of the 
general is now eclipsed , by the genius of the poet. 

XXIX. Vannius,'who hsA been formerly raised by Drusus 
to reign over ffie Sueviaris, was, about this time, driven 
from his kingdom. His imgn, at first, was mild and popular; 
but the habit of commanding had corrupted his nature. 
Pride and arrogance had taken root in his heart. Domestic 
4 aetions conspired against' \iim, arid the ndghbouring nations 
declared open hostiUty. Vibillius,; king of the Hermun du¬ 
rians, conducted the enterprise. He was joined by Vangio 
and Sido, the nephews of Vannius by a sister. In this 
quarrel Claudius was determined not ^ interfere. Though 
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often pressed to take a decided part, he observed a.strict 
neutrality^^eontent»with promising the Suevian Jking a safe 
retreat from the rage of his enemies. In his 4 espatcb<ss to 
Publius AtelUus Hister, who nad the (Command in Pjuinonia, 
his orders were, that tjie legion and the troops of the province 
should be hel(l in i^adiness on tbe banks of the Danube, 
to succour the vanquialli^ and repel the incursions of the 
Barbarians, if they attempted to invade the frontier. A 
powerful confederacy was then actually formed by the 
nations of Germany. The Ligjans,^ and other states, were 
up in arms, attract^ by thfi fame of an opulent kingdom, 
which Vannius, during a space of thirty years, had made Still 
richer by plunder and,‘ 4 ^preBations. To make head against 
the forces coi^bined ajgainst him was not in the power of the 
Suevian king. The natural strength of his kingdom consisted 
of infantry only: the lazigians,* a people of Sarmatia, sup¬ 
plied him with a body of horse. Notwithstanding this 
reinforcement, Vannius felt his inferiority. He resolved to 
keep within the strongholds and fastnesses of the country, 
and draw the war into a lingering len^h. * 

XXX. The lazigians.were not of a temper to eifdure the 
slow operations of a siege, They spread themselves, in their 
desultory manner, round the country,* and by their rashness 
brought on a general engagement. The Ligians and Her-r 
mundurians fell in with their roving parties. Vannius was 
obliged to sally out to the assistance of his friends. He 
gave battle, and was totally overthrown. But, the praise of 
valour could not be withheld from him, -^Covered with 
honourable Wounds, he escaped to his fleet,, which lay in 
the Danube, His partisans followed him, and, with a 
proper allotnient of lands, w«rc settled in Pannonia* The 
dominions of th6 deposed king were divided between his 
two nephews Vangio and Sido, both from that time, dis¬ 
tinguished by their fidelity to .Rome. In the beginning of 
their reign, they flourished in the affections of the people ; 
honoured by all, while they struggled for power ; when they 
obtained it, despised and hatedi Their own misconduct 
was, perhaps, the cause; perhaps, the fickle temper of the 
people; or, it may ,be,‘ that in the nature and genius of 
servitude, there is a tendency ^to imiovation, always dir* 
contented, sullen, and unquief, 

XXXL Publius Ostorius was appointed goverj:^r of Britain, 

^ 1 Ligians, a people of Germany. 

B l^ges, a of SarmaUa# 
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in the character of proprseto^. On his arrival he found the 
province in^ commotion. A new commander, wftj\ an army 
wholly unknown to him, the ^Barbarians imagined would 
not venture to open a wintdr campaign. Fierce with this 
idea, they made an irruption into the Ij^rritory of the states 
in alliance with Rome, and carried devastation through the 
country. Ostorius, knowing how much depends on the 
first operations of war, put himself at the head of the light 
cohorts, and, by rapid marches, advanced against the enemy. 
The Britons were taken by surprise. All who resisted were 
put to the sword. The fugitives were pursued with pro¬ 
digious slaughter. The rout was so complete, that 'there 
was IJ.0 reason to apprehend a junction of their forces; but 
peace on those terms, the general knew, would be no better 
than disguised hostility. The legions would still be subject 
to perpetual alarms from a fierce and insidious enemy. He 
therefore resolved to disarm all who were suspected and, 
by extending a chain of forts between the Nen and the 
Severn,^ to confine the malcontents between those two rivers. 
To counteract this design, the Icenians took up arms, a brave 
and warlike people, who, at their own request, had lived 
in friendship with .the Romans, and were, by consequence, 
unimpaired by the calamities of war. They formed a league 
with the adjacent states, and chose their ground for a decisive 
action. The place was enclosed with a rampart throwm up 
with sod, leaving an entrance in one part only, and that 
so difficult of access that the Roman cavalry would not 
be able to force their way, Ostorius resolved to storm the 
place. Though unsupported by the legions, he relied on 
the valour of the allied forces, and, having formed his dis¬ 
position for the attack, ordered his cavalry to dismount 
and act with the foot soldiers. The signal being given, the 
assault began, and the rampart was carried by assault. The 
Britons, enclosed by their own fortifications, and pressed on 
every side, were thrown into the utmost confusion. Yet 
even in that distress, conscious of the guilt of rebellion, 
and seeing no way to escape, they fought to the last, and 

1 As Tacitus’s account of the first six years of Claudius is lost, the invasion 
of Britain, under the command of. Aulus Plautius, has not occurred either 
in fins book, or that which precedes it. It is, therefore, proper to mention 
in this place, that, from the descent made by Julius Cassar, and after him, 
Aulus Plautius ^;as the first Roman general that landed in Britain. Vespasian, 
afterwards emperor, served in that expedition. The southern parts of the 
island were reduced to subjection. Claudius visited his new coni^uest, and 
at bis return, having enlarged the Roman empire, catered Rome in triumph. 
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gave signal proofs of heroic J)ravery. In this engagement 
Marcus tl^torius, fhe general’s son, saved the lif^of a Roman, 
and obtained the civic crowi^ 

XXXII. The defeat of the Icenian* drew after it important 
consequences. Th^ neighbouring nations, no longer balanc¬ 
ing between p&ce and war, laid dbwn their arms. Ostorius 
led his army against thii Cangians,^ and laid waste their 
country. The soldiers carried off a considerable booty, the 
enemy never daring to make head against them. Wherever 
they attempted to annoy the army by sudden skirmishes, they 
paid foii their rashness. Tfie sea, that lies between Britain 
and Ireland, was within a short march, when Ostorius re¬ 
ceived intelligence of an insurrection among the Brigantes.^ 
The news obliged him to return with expedition. Till every¬ 
thing was secured in his rear, it was his maxim not to push 
on his conquests. The Brigantes were soon reduced to 
subjection. Such as resisted were cut to pieces, and a free 
pardon was granted to the rest. The Silures^ were not so 
easily quelled: neither lenity nor rigorous measures qould 
induce them to submit. To bridle the insolence of that 
warlike race, Ostorius judged it expedient to form a camp 
for the legions in the heart of their country. For this pur¬ 
pose a colony, supported by a strong body of veterans, was 
stationed at Camelodunum,^ on the lands conquered from 
the enemy. From this measure a twofold effect was expected: 
the garrison would be able to overawe the insurgents, and give 
to the allied states a specimen of law and civil policy. 

XXXIII. These arrangements settled, Ostorius marched 
against the Silures. To their natural ferocity that people 
added the courage wbich they now derived from the presence 
of Caractacus. Renowned for his valour, and for* various 
turns of good and evil fortune, that heroic thief had spread 
his fame through the island. His knowledge of the country, 
and his skill in all the wiles and stratagems of savage warfare, 
gave him many advantages; but he could not hope with 
inferior numbers to make a stand against a well-disciplined 
army. He therefore marched into the territory of the 
Ordovicians.® Having there drawn to his standard all who 
considered peace witli Rome as another name for slavery, 

1 The Cangi inhabited C^shire, and part of Lancashire. 

2 Brigantes, the people inhabiting Yorkshire, Durhaitt, Cumberland and 

Westmoreland. * 

^ Silungs; the people who occupied Herefordshire, Radnor, Brecknock, 
Monmouth, and Glamorgan, and in general South Wales. 

4 Now Colchester, * ^ The people of North Wales, 
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he determined to try the issu^ of a battle. For this purpose 
he chose a ,spot where the approach and the ref^eat were 
difficult to the enemy, and to himself every way advantageous. 
He took post in a situation defended by steep and craggy 
hills. In some places where the,, mountains opened, and 
the acclivity afforded an«easy Mified the spot 

with massy stones, heaped togethe^n the form of a rampart, 
A river, with* fords and shallows df uncertain -depth, washed 
the extremity of the plalm On the outside of his fortifica¬ 
tions, a vast body of troops showed themselves in force, and 
in order of battle. * * ^ 

* XXXIV, The chieftains of the various nations were busy in 
every quarter. They rushed along the ranks; they exhorted 
their men>they roused the.timidi th^confirmed the brave; 
and, by hopes, by promises,,by every generous Jftotive, inflamed 
the ardour of their troops. Caractacus was se& in every part 
of the field; he darted along, the lines; he exclaimed aloud, 

This day, my fell<|w-warriors, this very day, decides the fate 
of Britain. The era of liberty, or. eternal bondage, begins 
from this hour. Remember your brave and warlike ancestors, 
who met Julius Caesar in open combat, and chased him from 
the coast of Britain. They were the men who fre^ their 
country from a foreign,, yoke; whO; delivered the land from 
taxations, imposed at the. will of a». master; who banished 
from your sight the fasces and the Roman axes; and, above 
all, who rescued your wives and daughters from violation,*^ 
The soldiers received this speech with shouts of applause. 
With a spirit of enthusiastic valour, each individual bound 
himself by the form of oath peetdiar to his nation, to brave 
every danger, and prefer death to slavery. 

XXXV, The intrepid countenance of the Britons, and the 
spirit that animated their whole army, struek>,.Ostorius with 
astonishment. He saw a river to passed; a palisade to 
be forced; a steep hill tp ,be surmounted; and the several 
posts defended by- a prodidous multitude. The soldiers, 
notwithstanding, burned wiffi impatience for the onset All 
things give way to valour, was the general The tribunes 
and other officers seconded tho ardour nf the men. Ostorius 
reconnoitred the ground, and paving marked where the 
diefiles were, impenetrable, br easy-of approach, gave the 
signal for tfie^ attack. The river was passed with little 
difficulty. 'Jih*e Romans advanced to the parapet. The 
struggle there was obstinate, and, as long as it wai| fought 
witb missive weapons, the Britons ^d the advantage. 
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Ostorius ordered his men to .advance under a militafy shell, 
and lev^J^the pilfe of stones, that served as % fence to the 
enemy. A close enga^ment followed. * The Britons 
abandoned their ranks, an<? fled with precipitation to the 
ridge of the hills. The Romans pursued with eagerness. 
Not only thi light troops, but Iven the legionary soldiers, 
forced their way to Summit of the hills, under a heavy 
shower of ^rts. The BritOns having neither breastplates 
nor helmets, were not able to ma’intain the conflict. The 
legions, sword in hand, or with their javelins, bore down all 
before them. The ausdlianes, with their spears and sabres, 
made prodigious havoc. The victory was decisive. The 
wife and daughter of Caractacus were taken prisonersk His 
brother surrendered ^ discretion. 

XXXVI. Caractacus fled for protection to Cartismandua, 
queen of the Brigantes, But adversity has no friends. By 
that princess he was loaded with irons, and delivered up to the 
conqueror. He had waged war with the Romans during the 
last nine yeai;^. His fame was not confined to his native 
island; it passed into the provinces, and spread all-over Italy. 
Curiosity was eager to behold the heroic chieftain, who, for 
such %length of time, made head against great and powerful 
empird. Even at Rome the name of Caractacus was in high 
celebrity. The emperor, willing to magnify the glory of the 
conquest, bestowed the highest praise on the valour of the 
vanquished king. He assembled the people to behold a 
spectacle worthy of their' view, , In the field before the camp 
the praetorian bands were drawn up under arms. The followers 
of the British chief,, walked in procession. ^.The military 
accoutrements, the harness and rich collars, which he had 
gained in various bfi^ttles, were displayed with porftp. The 
wife of Carantkcus, his daughter, and his ^brother, followed 
next: he himself doised the melancholy train- The rest of 
the prisoners, struck with terror, descended to mean and 
abject supplications. Caractacus alone was superior to mis¬ 
fortune. With a countenance, still unalttfred, not a symptom 
of fear appearing, nd sorrow, no condescension, he behaved 
with dignity even in ruin. Being placed before the tribunal, 
he delivered himself in the following manner: ' 

XXXVII. ** If to the nobility of my birth, and, the splendcStr 
of exalted atotion, I had united the virtue^ of moderation, 
Rome had lieheld me, not in captivity,* but » royal visitor, 
and alfriend. The alliance of a prince, descended from an 
illustrious line of fncestors;; a prince, whose sway extended 
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over ntany nations, would not have been unworthy of your 
choice. A reverse of fortune is now the fot of Csractacus. 
The event to you is glorious, andito me humiliating. I had 
arms, men, and horses; 5 had wealth in abundance : can you 
wonder that I was unwilling to lose them^ The ambition of 
Rome aspires to universal •dominion: ana mu^ mankind, by 
consequence, stretch their necks to the yoke ? I stood at bay 
for years: had I acted qtherwise, where, on your part, had 
been the glory of conquest, and where, on mine, the honour 
of a brave resistance ? I am noyr in your power: if you are 
bent on vengeance, execute your purpose; the bloody s<pene 
will soon be over, and the name of Caractacus will sink into 
oblivion. Preserve my life, and I shall be, to late posterity, 
a monument of Roman clemency.” Claudius granted him a 
free pardon, and the same to his wife, his daughter, and his 
brother. Released from their fetters, they advanced to another 
tribunal near at hand, where Agrippina showed herself in 
state. They returned thanks to her, and paid their veneration 
in the same style as they had before addressed to the emperor. 
The sight j^as altogether new. A woman, stationed amidst the 
ensigns and the armies of Rome, presented a spectacle unknown 
to the old republic r but in an empire acquired by thetvalour 
of her ancestors, AgrippKia claimed an equal share. 

XXXVIII. At the next meeting of the senate, the victory 
over Caractacus was mentioned with the highest applause, as 
an event no way inferior to what had been seen in ancient 
times, when Publius Scipio brought Syphax in chains to 
Rome; when Lucius Paulus led Perses in captivity; and 
when other commanders exhibited to the Roman people 
kings and princes at their chariot-wheels. Triumphal orna¬ 
ments vi^re decreed to Ostorius. That officer had hitherto 
seen his operations crowned with success. lie began soon 
after to experience the vicissitudes of fortune. Perhaps the 
war, by the overthrow of Caractacus, was thought to be at an 
end, and, in that persuasion, military discipline was relaxed; 
perhaps the enemy,* enraged by the loss of that gallant chief, 
fought with inflamed resentment. A camp had been formed 
in the country of the Silures, and a chain of forts was to be 
erected. The Britons in a )^ody surrounded the officer who 
commanded the legionary cohorts, and, if succours had not 
arrived in tima from the neighbouring garrisoqs, the whole 
corps had b^n cut to pieces. The praefect of the camp, 
with eight centurions and the bravest of the soldiers, were 
killed on the spot. A foraging party, and the detachment 
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sent to support them, were sqon after attacked, and ♦put to 
therout^,* • ^ 

XXXIX. Ostorius, on tl^ first alarm, ordered the light- 
armed cohorts to advance a*gainst 4he enemy. That rein¬ 
forcement was insufficient, till the legionary soldiers marched 
to their supp(^t. The battle was* renewed, at first on equal 
terms, but, in the end, to the disadvantage of the Britons. 
But their loss was inconsiderable. The approach of night 
prevented a pursuit. From that time the Britons kept up a 
constant alarm. Frequent battles, or rather skirmishes, were 
fought with their detached parties, roving in quest of plunder. 
'Jhey met in sudden encounters, as chance directed, or valour 
prompted; in the fens, in the woods, in the narrow defiles; 
the men, on some occasions, led on by their chiefs, and 
frequently without their knowledge, as resentment, or the 
love of booty, happened to incite their fury. Of all the 
Britons, the Silurcs were the most determined. They fought 
with obstinacy, with inveterate hatred. It seems the Roman 
general had declared, that the very name of the Siluresjnust 
be extirpated, like that of the Sigambrians, formerly driven 
out of Germany, and transplanted into Gaul. That expression 
reached the Silures, and roused their fiercest passions. Two 
auxiliary cohorts, whom the avarice of their officers sent in 
quest of plunder, were intercepted by that ferocious people, 
and all made prisoners. A fair distribution of the spoils and 
the captives drew the neighbouring states into the confederacy. 
Ostorius, at this time, was worn out with anxiety. He sunk 
under the fatigue, and expired, to the great joy of the Britons, 
who saw a great and able commander, not, indeed, slain in 
battle, but overcome by the war. 

XL. The death of Ostorius being known at R®me, the 
emperor, aware that a province of so much importance 
ought not to remain without a governor, sent A ulus Didius 
to take upon him the command. That officer set out with 
all possible expedition; but on his arrival found the island 
in a state of distraction. The legion under Manlius Valens 
had risked a battle, and suffered a defeat. In order to 
impress with terror the new commander, the Britons took 
care to swell the fame of their victory. Didius, on his 
part, was willing to magnify t^e loss. The merit of tlfe 
general, he knew, would rise in proportion^ to the danger 
surmounted; and, if he failed, the difficulty ivould be an 
apology for his conduct. In the defeat of Valens, it was 
the nation of the Silures that struck the blow. Emboldened 
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by success, they continued their predatory war, till the arrival 
of Didiiis cl^ecked their operations. In fnis junhture Ven- 
usius was the British chieftain; ^ man, as already mentioned, 
born in the city of tb^^ Jugantes, and, since the loss of 
Caractacus, the fitst in fame for valour And military experi¬ 
ence. He bad married'Cartismandua, the^queen of the 
Brigantes; and while they lived on- gopd terms, his .fidelity 
to Rome remained inviolate. Being afterwards driven from 
her throne and bed, he pursued his revenge by open hostilities, 
and even dared to wage war agaiijst the Romans. j 

The quarrel was at first a civil %ar amongst themselves. 
Cartismandua contrived to seize, by stratagem, the brother 
of Ven*usius, with the rest of his Idndred* The Briton.4 by 
that event were fired with indignation. IThey scorned to 
submit to a female government,V and, with' the flower of 
their youth, attacked Cartismandua in the heart of her 
territories. The insurrection was foreseen, and a detachment 
from the cohorts was sent in time to counteract the motions 
of the enemy. An engagement followed, at first with doubt¬ 
ful success; but, after a struggle, victory inclined to the side 
of the Romans. In another part of the country, the legion 
under the command of Cesius Hasica fought with equal 
success. Didius did nsrt expose hU person in any of these 
engagements. Imp^red by years, and loaded .with accumu¬ 
lated honours, he was content to iact by his inferior officers; 
and while the enemy was kept in check, the honour of doing 
it was not his passion. These transactions, which happened 
in the course of different years, under the conduct of Ostorius 
and Didius, are here related in one connected series, to 
avoid breaking the thread of jthe narration. ^ I now return 
to the order of time. 

XLI. In the •fifth consulship of Claudius, and the first 
of his colleague, Servius Cornelius Orphitus [a.u.c. 804, 
A.D. 51 ], the manly gown was assigned to Nero, before his 
time, that, though still under age, he might appear qualified 
to take upon him*a share in public business. The senate, 
in a fit of adulation, resolved that the young prince should 
be declared capable of the. consulship at the age of twenty, 
and be considered, in t|ie meantime, as consul elect, with 
proconsular' authority out <5f the city, and: the additional 
title of prince^ of the Roman youth. Claudius not only 

1 Boadicea. aSSrill be seen Iw^after, was queen of tile Iceni; and she, 
at the liead of her arnxy just going to give .battle, teHs the soldj^s, “It is 
not the first time that the Britons took the field under the conduct of a 
woman." ♦ 
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assented to those Battering decrees, but, in the name of 
Nero, a largess to the people, and a donative to the 
army. To conciliate the affections of the people the Cir- 
censian games were likewise e^diibited# During that spectacle, 
Jlritannicus and Nero passed in review; the former clad in 
the prsetexta, %r tire dress of his* boyish days; the latter, 
with the triumphal ^pmaments of a Roman , general. So 
glaring a difference strijek the spectators, as a certain prelude 
of their future fortunes, Among the centurions and tribunes 
there were men of principle^ who beheld the case of Britan- 
nicus with an eye of compassion, All such were removed 
from court; some under pretence of advancing them to 
“higher offices, and the rest.,for plausible reasons. The, policy 
was extended ^en to the freedmen. In that class, whoever 
was found to be alcove corruption, was dismissed from 
his place. 

The two young princes met by accident. Nero saluted 
Britannicus by name,, and in return was familiarly called 
Domitius. This incident gave umbrage to Agiippina. ^ She 
flew to the emperor with her complaint: “ Contempt,” she 
said, “ was thrown bn the adoption of Nero; Vhat the 
senate decreed, and. the voipe of the people ratified, was 
repealed with contumacy in the very palace. If the men, 
who taught those dangerous lessons, were not repressed, 
the mischief would increase, and, perhaps, prove fatal to the 
commonwealth.” Qaudius was easily alarmed. He con¬ 
sidered what was no more than bare surmise, as a crime 
then actually committed, and, accordingly, either sent into 
banishment, or put to death, the best and ablest of his 
son’s tutors. New men were appointed to superintend the 
prince’s education, and the* choice was left to the step¬ 
mother. , • 

XHI. Agrippina had still greater objects in view, but 
Lusius Geta and Ruflus Crispinus were first to be removed 
from the command pf the praetorian bands. They were 
both under obligation to Messalina, and by sentiment 
attached to her children. " Men of their disposition might 
obstruct her measures. She represented to the emperor; 
that, under two rival commander^, the soldiers would be 
divided into factions; but if that important office .centred 
in one person, all would act with a principle of union, and 
strict attention to military discipline. Qaudkis concurred 
in the same opinion. The command was given to Afranius 
Burrhus; an office^ of great experience and a warlike char- 
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acter, rbut disposed to rememjber the friend that raised him 
to that elevajion. Having succeeded in these ariu^ements, 
Agrippina thought it time to act ^’ithout reserve; she claimed 
a right to be conveyed in h6r^ carriage to the capitol; a 
right, by ancient usage, allowed only to the sacerdotal 
order, the vestal virgins,® and the sta\ues ‘of the gods. 
Being now communicated to Agrippina, it could not fail to 
raise the veneration of the people for a princess, in whom 
they saw the daughter,^ sister, wife, and mother, of an 
emperor; a combination of illustrious titles never, before 
that time, united in one person.' 

In this juncture, Vitellius, the active leader of Agrippina’s 
faction, after having stood high in the esteem of Claudius, * 
was at last, in an advanced age, involved in a prosecution, 
set on foot against him by Junius Lupus, a member of the 
senate. Such is the instability of human grandeur! The 
charge imported violated majesty, and a design to seize the 
reins of government. Claudius vras willing to listen to the 
story; but, by the interposition of Agrippina, who scorned 
to descend to prayers and supplications, the blovr recoiled 
upon th^ prosecutor. He was interdicted from fire and 
water. To stretch. resentment further was not the wish of 
Vitellius. „ 

XLIII. In the course of this year, the people were kept 
in a constant alarm by a succession of portents and prodigies. 
Birds of evil omen infested the capitol; earthquakes were 
felt; houses were laid in ruin, and while the multitude in 
a general panic pressed forward to make their escape, the 
feeble and infirm were trampled under foot. A dearth of 
corn brought on a famine: this too was deemed a prodigy. 
The people were not content to murmur their discontents; 
they crowded to the tribunal, and gathering round the 
emperor, then sitting in judgment, they forced him from 
his seat, and pushed him to the extremity of the forum. 
The guards came to his assistance, and Claudius made his 
way through the orowd. Fifteen days’ subsistence was the 
most that Rome had then in store. The winter, provi¬ 
dentially, was mild and favourable to navigation: distress 
and misery must, otherwise, have been the consequence. 
Iffi former times the case v^s very different. Italy was the 
granary that supplied foreign markets. Even at this hour, 
the prolific ijigour of the soil is not worn out; but to 

1 Agrippina was the daughter of Gcrmanicus, sister of Caligula, the wife of 
Claudius, and the mother of Nero, 
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depend on Egypt and Africa is the prevailing system.* The 
lives of people are, by choice, committed t<» the caprice 
of winds and waves. ^ 

XLIV. In the same year * the flft.me of war broke out 
between the Armenians and Iberians. The Romans and 
the Parthians were, oy consequence, involved in the quarrel. 
'J'he sceptre of Parthia was at that time swayed by Vologeses, 
with the consent of his brothers, though his mother, by birth 
a Greek, was no higher than a concubine. Pharasmanes 
rtiigned in Iberia, confirmee^ on his throne by long posses¬ 
sion. His brother, Mithridates, received the regal diadem 
of Armenia from the power of Rome. 'I’he former had a 
son named Rhadamistus, of a tall and graceful statute, re¬ 
markable for bodily vigour, and an understanding perfectly 
trained in the political school of his father. His talents 
were high in the esteem of all the neighbouring states. 
He saw, with impatience, the old age of his father pro¬ 
tracted to a length of years. To disguise his ambition was 
no part of his character. He expressed his discontent in 
a manner that alarmed Pharasmanes. I'hat monarch saw 
the aspiring genius of his son; and, being in the decline of 
life, he dreaded the enterprising spirit of "a young man, who 
had conciliated to himself the affecticftis of the people. To 
change the tide of his passions, and find employment for 
him elsewhere, he held forth the kingdom of Armenia as a 
dazzling and inviting object: he himself, he said, expelled the 
Parthians, and placed Mithridates on the throne. Pharas¬ 
manes added, that it would not be advisable to proceed 
with open force. Covert stratagem might deceive Mithri¬ 
dates, and insure success. 

Rhadamistus made the best of his way to his ‘uncle’s 
court, as to a place of shelter from the di^|)leasure of his 
father, and the tyranny of a stepmother. He met with a 
gracious reception. Mithridates treated him as his own son, 
with all the tenderness of a father. The young prince, in 
the meantime, drew to his interest the* nobility of the 
country; and, while his uncle loaded him with favours, he 
was busy in forming a conspiracy against the crown and life 
of his benefactor. ^ 

XLV. Having concerted his measures, he returned, undef* 
colour of a family reconciliation, to his father’s court. He 
there explained the progress of his treachery, th0 snares that 
were prepared, and the necessity of giving the finishing blow 
by force of arms, "lip find ostensible reasons for open hos- 
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tUity,*\vas not difficult to a p 9 litic genius like that of Pharas- 
manes. Hq alleged, that in the war between hirpself and 
the king of the Albanians, his ^ application to the Romans, 
for a reinforcement, wat defeated by the practices of Mithri- 
dates; and an injury of so heinous a nature could not be 
expiated by anything le^ than the ru\n of^ the man who 
did the mischief. To this end, he gave the command of 
his forces to his son, who entered Armenia at the head of 
a numerous army. An invasion so unexpected filled Mith- 
ridates with consternation. He fled the field, and leaving 
the enemy in possession of his camp, threw himself into 
the fort of Corneas; a place strong by nature, and defended 
by a .Roman garrison, under the command of.Caelius Pollio, 
the praefect, and Casperius, a centurion. The machinations 
of a siege, and the use of warlike engines, are things un¬ 
known to savage nations r the Romans have reduced that 
branch of the military art' to a regular system. Rhadamistus 
attempted to carry the works by assault, but without effect, 
an<^ with considerable loss. He formed a blockade, and, 
in the meantime, made his approaches to the avarice of the 
governor*. By bribes and presents ^e bargained with that 
officer to betray his trust. The centurion protested against 
so foul a treachery, declaring, in a, tone of firmness, that he 
would neither agree to give up a confederate prince, nor 
to barter away the kingdom of Armenia, which had been 
assigned to Mithridates by the Roman people. 

Pollio, the commander-in-chief, affected to dread the 
superior force of the enemy; and Rhadamistus, pleading the 
orders of his father, still urged on the siege. In this distress, 
Casperius, the centurion, stipulated a cessation of arms, and 
left the- garrison, in order to nave an interview with Pharas- 
manes, and deter him from prosecuting the war. If his en¬ 
deavours failed, he resolved to proceed with expedition to 
Ummidius Quadratus, who commanded in Syria, in order to 
make that governor acquainted with the state of affairs, and 
the iniquity of the^ififfiole proceeding. 

XLVI. The centurion had no sooner left the place, than 
Pollip felt himself at liberty to act without control. He ad¬ 
vised ^ithridates to compromise the quarrel, and end the 
•arar by a regular treaty. urged the ties of natural affection 
between brothers, and the rights of seniority, which prepon¬ 
derated in favour of Pharasmenes. He added, that “ Mithri¬ 
dates was, in fact, the son-in-law of his brother, and, at the 
same time, uncle and father-in-law to Rhadamistus. The 
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Iberians were superior in number, and yet willing to a5:cede 
to terms pacification. The perfidy of the Arjnenians was 
become proverbial. Pent up in a fortress, ill supplied with 
provisions, he could not hope to hold, out much longer. In 
that distress, what room was left for deliberation ? Peace, on 
reasonable ternfe, wa'i preferable to a destructive war.” 

Such were the argunaents urged by Caelius Pollio; but 
Mithridates suspected the counsels of a man, who had seduced 
one of the royal epneubines, and shown himself a venal 
tool, ready at the beck pf the highest bidder, to commit any 
crime however atrociou^t^ ^©sanwhile, Casperius reached the 
court of Pharasrhanes. He expostulated with that mon¬ 
arch, and preyed him to raise the siege. The politic^ king 
amused the centurion with plausible answers. He talked in 
equivocal terms, and drew the business into, a negotiation, 
while his secret despatches urged Rhadamistus, by any means, 
and without delay, to make himself master of the place. 
Pollio raised the price of his treachery, and Rhadamistus 
complied with his terms. In consequence of their bargain, 
the governor, by corrupt practices, contrived to make the 
soldiers demand a capiti|^ation, and, if not granted, tef threaten 
one and all to abandon the place. Mithridates, in that ex¬ 
tremity, fixed the time and place for a congress, and went out 
of the garrison. 

XLVII. Rhadamistus advanced to meet him. He rushed 
to the king’s embrace j he offered every mark of duty and 
respect to his uncle and his father-in-law; and, by a solemn 
oath, assured him that he would not at any time employ either 
sword or poison against his life. He decoyed Mithridates 
into a neighbouring wood, where he said a sacrifice was pre¬ 
pared, to ratify the treaty in the presence of the gods. •Among 
the eastern kings, whenever they enter intoimiitual engage¬ 
ments, a peculiar custom prevails; the contracting parties 
take each other by the right hand, and with a ligature, bind 
their thumbs together, till the blood is forced to the ex¬ 
tremities, and with a slight puncture finds a vent. As it 
gushes forth, the kings apply their mouths to the orifice, and 
suck each other’s blood. The treaty, in this manner, re¬ 
ceives the highest sancticai, signed, as it were, with th^ blood 
of the parties. On the pr^ent Occasion, the person, whos# 
office it was to tie the knot, pretending to have made a false 
step, fell at the feet of Miffiridates, and layings hold of his 
knees, brought him to the, ground. A crowd rushed in and 
bound the prostrate^ king with fetters. A chain was fastened 
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to hi^ foot, and in that condition (esteemed by those nations 
the highest disgrace) he was dragged along wkh brutal 
violence. The populace, resenting the grievances which they 
had suffered under an Oppressive and despotic reign, insulted 
him with vulgar scurrility, and even bjpws. ^ Thinking men 
beheld the sad reverse ^ith compassion. The wife of the 
i,pnhappy monarch followed with her children, and filled the 
place with shrieks and lamentations. They were all secured 
in covered carriages, apart from each other, till the pleasure 
of Pharasmanes should be knoj,wn. Lust of povver was the 
passion of that prince. For a brother and a daughter not one 
tender sentiment remained. He ordered them to be put to 
deatlv: but, though inured to crimes, not in his sight. Rha- 
damistus observed his oath with a pious fraud, that added to 
his guilt. He had bound himself not to use either sword or 
poison; but he smothered his uncle under a load of clothes, 
and by that evasion satisfied the religion of a murderer. The 
children of the unhappy monarch bewailed the loss of their 
fall\er; and, for that crime, were massacred. 

XLVIII. This act of treachery, and the murders that fol¬ 
lowed it, were soon made known to Quadratus. He called 
a council of war, and, after stating that the enemies of the 
deceased king were in •possession of his dominions, the point 
which he submitted to consideration was, Whether, in that 
conjuncture, vindictive measures were advisable. Few at 
the meeting retained a sense of public honour. Maxims of 
policy and self-interest weighed with the majority. “ The 
guilt,” they said, “ of foreign nations gave a solid advantage 
to the empire, and for that reason ought to be a source of 
joy. To foment divisions among the enemies of Rome was 
the truest wisdom ; and, with that view, the crown of Armenia 
had been often^ with a show of generosity, dealt out by the 
emperor as the special gift of the Roman people. Let Rha- 
damistus hold his ill-gotten power; he will hold it with infamy, 
and the execration of mankind: while he owes his elevation 
to his crimes, he v^ill effectually serve the interests of Rome.” 
This reasoning prevailed. The council, however, wished to 
save appearances. I'hat they might not be thought to coun¬ 
tenance a foul transaction,^ which might afterwards provoke 
The emperor to issue contrary orders, it was agreed to send 
despatches to i^harasmanes, requiring him forthwith to evacuate 
Armenia, and recall his son. 

XLIX. In that juncture Julius Pelignus, with the title of 
procurator, commanded in Cappadocia^; a man, whom all 
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orders of the people beheld with, contempt and derision.''' The 
deformity. qH his person excited ridicule, and the; qualities of 
his mind corresponded with his outward figure. He had 
lived, notwithstanding, in the closest ^intimacy with Claudius, 
at the time when that prince, as yet a private man, passed 
the hours of a stupid and listless^ life in the company of 
buffoons. Pelignus, in a fit of vainglory, undertook ta 
recover Armenia. Having drawn together the auxiliaries of 
the province, he marched at the head of his forces, and, in 
his route, plundered the allip, as if the war was with them, 
instead of the Iberians. Harassed by the sudden incursions 
of the Barbarians, and deserted by his followers, he was left 
without resource. In that distress, he fled to Rhadamistus. 
Biibery soon purchased a man of his description. He 
advised the prince to assume the regal diadem, and assisted, 
under arms, at the coronation, at once the author of the 
measure, and the soldier to support it. A proceeding so vile 
and infamous could not be long unknown to the eastern 
nations. The character of the Roman generals might,® by 
consequence, sink into contempt; and therefore, to wipe off 
the disgrace, Helvidius Priscus w'as sent at the head of a 
legion, with orders to act as exigencies miglit require. That 
officer pressed forward with expedition. He passed mount 
Taurus, and, in the course of his march, restored the public 
tranquillity, not so much by the terror of his arms as by the 
wisdom and moderation of his counsels. There was reason, 
l\owever, to fear that his approach would give jealousy to the 
Parthians, To avoid a rupture with that people, Helvidius 
was ordered to return with his army into Syria. 

L. Vologeses thought it a fair opportunity to recover the 
kingdom of Armenia. His ancestors had swayed the sceptre 
of that country, and now a foreign invader?* by guilt and 
treachery, usurped the crown. I'he Parthian king saw his 
own brother Tiridates deprived of power. His pride could 
not brook that any part of his family should be left in that 
humble condition. Determined to dethrone the usurper, and 
invest his brother Tiridates with the regal diadem, he put 
himself at the head of a powerful army. The Iberians, with¬ 
out hazarding a battle, fled before the Parthian monarch. 
Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the tw<f principal cities of Armenia,"* 
opened their gates to the invader. The inclemency of the 
winter season, and the want of due attention to-provide for 
the subsistence of an army, brought on a famine, and, by 
consequence, an epijlemic disease, Vologeses was obliged 
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to abandon his enterprise. * Armenia was once more left 
defenceless. | Khadamistus seized his op|)ortunity^ and re¬ 
turned to his dominions, elatej with pride, and fired with 
resentment against a * people who had already betrayed 
him, and with their national inconstancy ^^ere ready on 
the first occasion to repeat their treacnery. He mounted 
|he throne; but the people, though inured to servitude, 
grew impatient of the yoke. ^"They resolved to depose the 
usurper, and in a body rushed forward, sword in hand, to 
invest the palace* ^ 

LI. Rhadamistus was obliged to consult his safety by dight. 
He escaped with his wife, and bo^ owed their lives tb^ the 
speed* of thdr horses. The queen wa? far advanced in her 
pregnancy. Her dread of the enemy, conspiring with con¬ 
jugal affection, served to animate her in the first hurry of 
their flight. She bore the fatigue with wonderful resolution. 
Her condition, however, ^as too feeble for the violence of 
so rapid a motion* Seized with pains in her womb, and 
unable to hold out longer, she entreated her husband to end 
her misqry, and, by an honourable death, prevent the insults 
of imptmding bondage. Rhadamistus was distracted by the 
violence of contending passions; he clasped her in his arms; 
he supported her drttoping spirits, and, by every tender 
persuasion, exhorted her to persevere, virtue charmed 

him, and the idea of leaving her to the embraces of another, 
pierced him to the quick. In a fit of despair and love, 
he drew Sis scimitar, and with a hand already imbrhed in 
blood, wounded the idol of his heart. In that condition he 
dragged her to the margin of the Araxes, and dashed her 
into the river, that her body might be carried away by the 
current? and never fall iiito the hands of his ehlfemies. Having 
thus disposed df his wifes, he fled tbwards Iberia, and pursued 
his way to his father’s court. 

Meanwhile Zenobia (so the princess was named), floating 
gently down the stream, was seen by the shepherds on the 
smooth surface of the water, struggling in distress, and still 
with manifest signs of life.' The degance and dignity of her 
form announced a person of illustrious rank. They bound 
up her wounds, and gave her the physic of the field. Having 
^oon after learned her name, and the'story of her sufferings, 
they conveyed, her to the city of Artaxata. From that place 
she was conducted, at the public expense, to the court of 
Tiridates, where she was graciously received, and tr^ted with 
all the marks of royalty. # 
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LII. During the consulship pf Faustus Sylla and Salvius 
Otho [A.j;^e. 805, ’a.d. 52], an accusation was^et on foot 
against Furius Scribonianusi He was charged with having 
consulted the Chaldaeans aboilt the length of the emperor’s 
reign, and condemned to banishment. Junia his mother, 
who had beeif forifterly driven irtto exile, was accused of 
harbouring resentment^ .and still feeling with indignation th^ 
severity of her fate. Her husband Camillus, the father of 
Scribonianus, had levied war in Dalmatia, and obtained his 
pardon. From that circumstance, and, in the present case, 
from a second instance of clemency to a disaffected family, 
Claudius took occasion to boast of his moderation. The 
unhappy exile did noyong survive his sentence j ‘ but whether 
he died by poison, ora natural death, cannot now be known. 
Reports were various at the time. The astrologers and 
mathematicians were banished out of^Italy, by a decree of 
the senate, full of rigour, but ending in nothing. In a speech 
to the fathers, Claudius bestowed great commendation on such 
of the members of that assembly as abdicated their rank on 
account of their narrow circumstances^ Some were unwilling 
to withdraw their names, but tlrey were all degraded \s obsti¬ 
nate men, who to their poverty added pride and insolence. 

LI II. During thw transactions, a» motion was made in 
the senate for a law Jo inflict certain penalties ou such women 
as should disparage themselves by intermarrying with slaves. 
The senate decreed, that all who descended to so mean an 
act, without the consent, of the master of the slave, should 
be considered as persons who had forfeited their rank, and 
passed into a state of slavery ; if the master consented, his 
approbation snoufel operate as a manumission only. The 
honour of this regulation the emperor ascribed to^ Pallas, 
and thereupon j^Barea Soranus, . consul elect, wioved, that the 
author of so wise a measure should be rewarded with prae¬ 
torian ornaments, and a sum of fifteen million of sesterces. 
By way of amendment to the motion, Cornelius Scipio pro¬ 
posed that pn|>lic thanks should be given to m man, who 
derived his origin from the ancient kings of Arcadia, and, 
notwithstanding the dignity of his rank, condescended to be 
classed among the ministers of the emperor. Claudius in¬ 
formed the senate, that Pallas wsfe content with honours, and* 
felt no ambition to emerge from his state ^f poverty. A 
decree was engraved on brass, exhibiting to the public eye 
a panegyric on the moderation of a manumitted slave, who 
had amassed'no les| than three hundred million oi sesterces, 
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and, ‘with that sum in his ppcket, could give so striking an 
example of fincient parsimony. 

LIV. Pallas had a brother kfiown by the name of F’elix, 
who had been for some time governor of Judaea. This man 
did not think it necessary to prescribe any restraint to his 
own desires. He considered his conn'ectioh with the em¬ 
peror’s favourite as a license for the worst of crimes. The 
Jews, it is true, with a spirit little short of open rebellion, had 
refused, in the reign of Caligula, to place the statue of that 
emperor in the temple. Intelligence of his death arrived 
soon after; but even that event w’as not sufficient to allay 
the ferrnent. Future princes might have the same ambition, 
and the’dread of a similar order kept the province in agita¬ 
tion. Felix inflamed the discontents of the people by im¬ 
proper remedies; and Ventidius Cumanus, to whom a part 
of the province was committed, was ready to co-operate in 
any wicked project. The Galilaeans were under the control 
of Cumanus; Felix governed the Samaritans. Those two 
natipns, always fierce and turbulent, were at variance with 
each other, and now when they despised their governors, 
their animosity broke out with redoubled fury. 

They waged a predatory war; laid waste each other’s lands, 
rushed from their ambuscade to sudden encounters, and, 
at times, tried their strength in regular engagements, 'i'he 
plunder of the w'ar was given up to their rapacious governors, 
who, therefore, connived at the mischief. The disorders of 
the province grew to an alarming height, insomuch that the 
two governors were forced, at last, to have recourse to arms 
in order to quell the tumult. The Jews resisted, and numbers 
of the Roman soldiers were massacred in tlife fray. Quadratus, 
who commanded in Syria, saw the danger of an impending war, 
and, to restore the public tranquillity, advanced at the head 
of his forces. The insurgents, who rose in arms against the 
Roman soldiers, were punished with death. That measure 
was soon decided; but the conduct of Felix and Cumanus 
held the general in suspense. Claudius, duly apprised of the 
rebellion, and the causes from which it sprung, sent a com¬ 
mission directing an inquiry with power to try and pronounce 
judgment on the two provincial ministers. To make an end 
of all difficulties. Quadrates placed Felix on the tribunal 
among the judges, and, by that measure, sheltered him from 
his enemies/ Cumanus was found guilty of the crimes com¬ 
mitted by both, and in this manner the peace of the province 
was restored. 
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LV. Cilicia was soon after tljrown into convulsions. • The 
peasants of that •country, known by the n^e of the 
Clitaeans, * a wild and savage race, inured to plunder and 
sudden commotions, assembled undtr Trosobor, a warlike 
chief, and pitched their camp on the summit of a mountain, 
steep, craggy, aftd allhost inaccessible. From their fastnesses 
they came rushing down on the plain, and stretching along, 
the coast attacked the neighbouring cities. They plundered 
the i^eople, robbed the merchants, and utterly ruined navi¬ 
gation and commerce. They laid siege to the city of Ane- 
murium, and dispersed a b< 5 dy of horse, sent from Syria, 
under Curtius Severus, to the relief of the place. Wjth that 
detachment the freebooters dared to hazard battle. .The 
ground being rugged, disadvantageous to cavalry, and con¬ 
venient only to foot soldiers, the Romans were totally routed. 
At length Antiochus, the reigning king of the country, ap¬ 
peased the insurrection. By popular arts he gained the good¬ 
will of the multitude, and proceeded by stratagem against 
their leader. The confederates being ruined by disunion 
among themselves, Trosobor, with his principal adjierents, 
was put to de^th. By conciliating measures the irest were 
brought to a sense of their duty. 

LVI. It was about this time, that ibetween the lake of 
Fucinus and the river Liris, a passage was cut through a 
mountain. That a work of such magnificence should be 
seen to advantage, Claudius exhibited on the lake a naval 
engagement, in imitation of Augustus, who formed an arti¬ 
ficial basin on the banks of the Tiber, and gave a spectacle 
of the same kind, but with lighter vessels, and an inferior 
number of mariners. Ships ^f three and even four ranks 
of oars were equipped by Claudius, with no less than nineteen 
thousand armed men on board. To preverrt a deviation 
from the fight, the lake was fenced round with rafts of timber,^ 
leaving the intermediate space wide enough to give free play 
to the oars; ample room for the pilots to display their skill, 
and, in the attack, to exhibit the various operations of a sea- 
fight. The prsetorian guards stood on the rafts of timber, 
ranged in their several companies. In their front redoubts 
were raised, with proper engines for throwing up massy stones 
and all kinds of missive weapons. • The rest of the lake was ' 
assigned to. the .ships. The mariners and con^batants filled 
the decks. An incredible multitude of spectatofs from the 

1 Some commentators say that the circumference of the lake was six-and- 
twenty miles. 
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neighbouring towns, and even from Rome, attracted by the 
spectacle, pr with a view to pay their court to tl^e emperor, 
crowded round the borders of* the lake. The banks, the 
rising ground, the ridge of the adjacent hills, presented to 
the eye a magnificent scene, in the form of an amphitheatre, 
Claudius and Agrippina presided at the'^s^o^; the prince in 
superb boat of mail, and the empress in a splendid mantle, 
whi^h was a 'complete tis^e of entire gold. The fleet was 
manned with malefactors; but the battle, nevertheless, was 
fought with heroic bravery. After many wounds, and a great 
effusion of blood, to favour a set of men who had performed 
feats of valour, the survivors were excused from f^htftig to 
destruction. 

LVII. The whole of this magnificent spectacle being 
concluded, the channel through which the waters flowed 
was laid open, and then it appeared with what little skill 
the work was executed. The bed was not sunk deep 
enough to gain a level either with the middle or the extre¬ 
mities of the lake. It was found necessary to clear aw^ay 
the ground, and give the < current a freer course. The work 
was finished with expedition, and, to attracts, a multitude of 
spectators, bridges were thrown over the lake, so con¬ 
structed as to admit c foot engagement. On this prodigious 
platform a show of gladiators was exhibited. Near the 
mouth of the lake a sumptuous banquet, was prepared; 
but the spot was ill-chosen. The weight of a vast body 
of water rushing down with irresistible force, carried away 
the contiguous parts of the works*- and shook the whole 
fabric. Confusion and uproar filled .the place.. The roar 
of the torrent, and the noiSe of, imaterials tumbling in, 
spread* a general alarm. Claudius stood in astonishment. 
Agrippina sei^^ed the moment to accuse Narcissus, who had 
the direction of the whole. She imputed the mischief to his 
avarice. The favourite made reprisals on the character of 
Agrippina, condemning^ without res^ve, die impotence of a 
female spirit, her-overbearing prid^ and boundless ambition. 

LVIli. Decimus Junius and Quintus Haiterius succeeded 
to the consulship [a.u.c. 8o6, a;©. 53]. In the course of 
the year Nero, w|iO had attained the age of sixteen, was 
joinesd in marriage to Octavia, th^omperoris daughter. To 
grace his character with the of liberal science and 

the powers of eloquence, he undertook the cause of the 
inhabitants of Ilium. The young orator began with a 
deduction of the Roman people from ^ Trojan origin. 
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u^Eneas, the founder of the, Julian family, and *other; 
passages ^wn frcAn antiquity, but in their natt^^ fabulous, 
served to embellish his discourse. He succeeded for his 
clients, and obtained an enfire exemption from imposts 
of every kind. He was advocate also for the colony 
of the Bologntansj^who had lately sulfered by fire. By 
the rhetoric of theirs* ^pleader they obtained a grant 
one hundred thousand sestercej^ The Rhodians, in’like 
manner, were obliged to his talents.' That people, after 
many vicissitudes, sometimes in full possession of their 
privileges, and occasionally ‘deprived of all, as they hap¬ 
pened to be friendly or adverse to the Roman anjis, had 
their rights confirmed in the amplest manner. The* city 
of Apamea, which had been damaged by an earthquake, 
owed to the eloquence of their advocate a suspension of 
all dues for the term of five years. 

LIX. In a short fime after, the conduct of Claudius, 
under the management of the wife, presented a contrast of 
cruelty to all these acts' of benevolence, Agrippina paired 
for the gardens of ^talilius Taurus. He had b(i|pn pro- 
consul of Africa, and possessed a brilliant fortune. Tar- 
quitius Priscus had served under him as his lieutenant. 
At the instigation of Agrippina, this man preferred a 
charge against his superior officer, founded on some articles 
of extortion, but resting chiefly on the practice of magic 
arts. Taurus was fired with indignation at the perfidy of 
his colleague. Seeing himsdf devoted to destruction, he 
resolved not to wait the final sentence, and with his own 
hand delivered himself from the malice of his enemies. 
The prosecutor was expelled 'the senate. The members of 
that assembly, detesting the teachery of this vile informer, 
carried their point, iri spite of the arts and secret influence 
of Agrippina. 

LX. In the course, this year, the emperor gave to 
his favourite political maxim the force of a law. He had 
been often heard to say, ** that the judicial resolutions of 
the imperial procurators ought to be, in their ^veral pro¬ 
vinces, of as high authority as if they had been pronounced 
by himself.” 'I’o show that this was not spoken in vain, 
the doctrine was confirmed by I decree that carried the" 
principle to a greater extent than ever* By, a regulation 
made by Augustus, the Roman knights, who^^ ruled the 
provinces of Egypt, were empowered, in all cases, to hear 
and determine n^ith jis full authority as the magistrates of 
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Rom^. The rule was afterwards extended to other pro¬ 
vinces, anc^^ even at Rome, the jurisdicicion oPtl^e knights 
embraced a variety of quest" ons, which till then were 
cognisable by the praetor only, Claudius enlarged the 
powers of his favourites, and finally vested in that body 
the judicial authority, wtiich had been^ for *’ages the cause 
.of civil commotions; for which the people had shed their 
blood; and which in tho^ memorable struggles, was given 
by the Sempronian law to the equestrian order, till, in 
some time afterwards, the Servilian law,, restored it to the 
senate. In the wars between Marius and Sylla this was 
the caqse of that fierce contention; but, in those turbulent 
timee, the different orders of the state were engaged in 
factions against each other. The party that prevailed, 
called itself the Public, and made laws in the name of the 
commonwealth. Caius Oppius and Cornelius Balbus, sup¬ 
ported by Augustus, were the first who decided the rights 
of war and peace. To mention, after them, the names of 
M?.tius, Vedius, and others of the equestrian order, seems 
’how entirely needless; since we find the enfranchised 
slaves of Claudius, men no higher than mere domestic 
servants, raised to a level with the prince, and armed with 
the authority of the iavrs. 

LXI. A grant to the people of Coos, of a general 
immunity from taxes, was the next measure proposed by 
the emperor. He introduced the question with a splendid 
account of their ancient origin. *‘The Argives, or, at least, 
Cceus, the father of Latona, first settled on the island. 
./Esculapius arrived soon after, and parried with him the 
invention of medicine. That useful science continued in 
his family through a long line of descendants.” He 
mentioned by^’name the several persons in regular succes¬ 
sion, and the period of time in which they flourished. He 
added, that Xenophon, his own physician, was descended 
from that illustrious family. The exemption, therefore, now 
requested by a man of such distinguished eminence, ought 
to be granted, in favour of an island so famous in story, 
to the end that the inhabitants, free from every burden, 
might dedicate themselves altogether to the worship of 
their god. A more sub^antial plea of merit might have 
been urged ^n their favour. They could boast, with truth, 
of singulafi' services done to the Romans, and could set 
forth the victories obtained by their assistance; but Clau¬ 
dius, with his usual facility, chose |p gratify the wishes 
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of an individual, and, in his Qpinion, the favour whidh he 
conferred.ohght nSt to be varnished with considerations of 
a public nature. f 

LXII. The deputies from £lyzanti«m ^ were admitted to 
an audience b^ore the senate. They prayed to be relieved 
from the heavy rate! and duties urtder which they laboured. 
I'hey relied on the in^rit of having been, for a length oC 
time, the faithful allies of Rome. They traced the history 
of their services from the war in Macedonia, when the 
king of that coun|ry, on account of his degenerate char¬ 
acter, was called Pseudophilippus, or Philip the False. 
They alleged, moreover, the succours which thfy sent 
against Antiochus; against Perses, and Aristonicus> the 
assistance, which they gave to Antony ® in the piratic war, 
and, afterwards, to Sylla, to Lucullus, and Pompey, Nor 
did they omit their zeal for the Caesars at the time when 
they entered Byzantium, and found not only a free passage 
for their fleets and armies, but likewise a safe conveyance 
for their provisions and military stores. • 

LXIII. Byzantium, it is well known, stands^at th^ 
extremity of Europe, on the narrow strait that separates 
Europe from Asia. The city was buik by the Greeks, 
who were led to the spot by the Pythian Apollo. They 
consulted that oracle about the proper place for a new 
city, and received for answer, that they should choose a 
foundation directly opposite to the territory of the blind. 
The advice, though dark and mysterious, pointed at the 
people of Chalcedon, the first adventurers in that part of 
the world, who had their opportunity to seize the best 
situation, and, through want of discernment, chose the 
worst. Byzantium enjoys many advantages: the ^oil is 
fertile, and the sea abounds with fish, occasioned by the 
prodigious shoals, that pour down from the Pontic Sea, 
and, to avoid the rocks which lurk beneath the waves on 
the Chalcedonian coast, make directly to the opposite shore, 
and fall into the bay of Byzantium. The fishery was at 
first a great branch of commerce. In process of time, the 
trade was cramped by excessive impositions; and to be 

1 Constantinople. * 1 

2 The people of Cilicia fitted out a number of armed ships, and overran the 

Mediterranean. This was called the Piratic War. Marcus Antonius, son 
of the famous orator of that name, and father of Antony th* triumvir, was 
sent, with extraordinary powers given to him in his commission, to clear the 
seas of those roving freebooters. The war however was not brought to 
a conclusion. . a 
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relieved, either by a total esctinction, or^^ at least, a reduc¬ 
tion of th# duties, was now the prayer of theSr petition. 
Claudius was inclined to favop^their cause: in the late wars 
in Thrace and Bosphbrus, they had suffered heavy losses; 
and it was therefore proper to grant t^em a compensation. 
They were accordingly freed from alj duties for the term of five 
^ears. * ' 

LXIV. In the consulship of Mwcus Asinius and Manius 
Acuius [a.u.c, 807, A.D. 54], a succession of prodigies kppt the 
minds of men in constant dread of some viol|nt convulsioi^ in the 
state. The tents and ensigns of the soldiers were set on fire by 
a flash of lightning; a swarm of bee$ settled on the capitol; 
women were delivered of monstrous births; and a pig, as sOon as 
farrowed, had the talons of a hawk. It happened, at this time, 
that every order of the magistracy was ^ort of its proper 
number, the public having lost by death, within a few months, 
a quaestor, an aedile, a tribune, a praetor, and a consul. This 
was reckoned among the prodigies. Amidst the consternation 
covered the whole city, no person whatever was so 
seriously alarmed as Agrippina. Claudius, it seems, had said 
in conversation, that, by some fatality, it had, been constant 

lot to hear, for a Time, the irregularities of his wives, and in 
the end to punish theTn, The expression fell from him in his 
liquor. Agrippina knew the force of it, and resolved to take 
her measures beforehand. But Domitia Lepida, whom she 
htited for female reasons, was to be the first devoted victim. 
She was the daughter of the younger Antonia, great-niece to 
Augustus, and sister to Cneius Domitius, the first husband of 
the empress. Proud of these advartt]B^ges, Lepida considered 
herself no way inferior to the imperial consort. Their age, 
their iJeaiity, and their riches, were nearly on a level; both of 
dissolute manners, proud, fierce, lascivious, and in their vices, 
no less ^an their views of ambition, determined rivals. Which 
of them should have entire dominion over the mind of Nero, 
t the aunt or the mother, w'as the point in dispute between 
them. Lejpida made her approaches to the young prince by 
affability and softness of manners. Her liberality ana endear¬ 
ing tenderness gained the affections of the prince. Agrippina 
^ behaved with the authori|^ of a mother, eager to grasp the 
* imperial dignity for her son, and when she gained it, unwilling 
to own him for her sovereign. ' 

LXV. A charge was framed against Lepida, importing, 
That by magic arts she aspired to the emperor’s bed, and, 
by neglecting toNbridle the insolence of^her numerous slaves 
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in Calabria, she showed herself’ an enemy to the peate of 
Italy.” was dbndemned to die. Narcissus |pdeavoured 
to avert the sentence ; but his efforts were in^ectual. That 
minister had for some time * beheld Agrippina with deep 
mistrust. He ^saw through her designs, and^ to his select 
friends, did not scrujKle to declare, ‘What whatever became of 
the succession, whether it devolved on Nero or Britannicus* 
the dilemma would either way be fatal to himself. He was 
bound, however, tp the emperor by ties of gratitude, ant in 
his service was ready to lay down his life. It was by his 
counsels that Silius and Messalina were both pndone. Should 
Nero seize the sover^gnty, the crimes of bis mother might 
bring forward the samjs catastrophe; and if Britaanicus 
succeeded to the empire, with that prince he had no claim 
of merit. At present, a stepmother plans the ruin of the 
imperial house. To look on in silence, and yield to her 
towering ambition, were a more dagitious crime, than to have 
connived at the vices of the emperor's former wife. But the 
vices of the former wife are now renewed by Agrippina. Her 
adulterous commerce ydth Pallas is too well kiiown ; ^nd it 
equally known, that her modesty, her fame, her honour, and 
even her person, all are subservient to her ambition.” Such 
was the language of Narcissus. In the warmth of his emotions, 
he embraced Britannicus j he hoped to see him grow up to 
man's estate; he fixed his eyes on the prince j he lifted up his 
hands to the gods, devoutly praying that he might live to crush 
the enemies of his father, even though all, who took an active 
part against bis mother, should be, doomed to perish with them. 

LXVI, In the midst o( these distractions, Claudius was 
attacked by a fit of illness. For the recovery of his health he 
set out for Sinuessa, to try the efiect of a milder air, and the 
salubrious waters of the place. Agrippina tliought she had 
now an opportunity to execute the black design which she had 
long since harboured in her hre^ Instruments of guilt were 
ready at her beck, but the choice of the poison was still to be ^ 
considered: if quick and sudden in its operation, the treachery 
would be manifest; a slow corrosive would bring on a linger¬ 
ing death. In that case, the danger was, that the conspiracy 
might, in the interval, be detected, or, in the weakness and 
decay of nature, the affections of* a father might return, and* 
plead in favour of Britannicus. She resolved,to try a com¬ 
pound of new and exquisite ingredients, such as would make 
directly to the brain, yet not bring on ^ immediate dissolu¬ 
tion. A person of ii^pll-knowri skill in the trade of poisoning 
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was Chosen for the business. • This was the famous Locusta; 
a woman lately condemned as a dealer in cfandestihe, practices, 
but reserved among the instruiients of state to serve the 
purposes of dark ambition. * By this tool of iniquity the 
mixture was prepared. The hand to administer it was that 
of Halotus, the eunuch,*whose businesi it was to serve the 
emperor’s table, and taste the viands for his master. 

LXVII. The particulars of this black conspiracy transpired 
in some time after, and found their way into the mempirs of 
the age. We are told by the wrjters of that day, that a palat¬ 
able dish of mushrooms was the vehicle of the poison. \ The 
effect was not soon perceived. Through excess of wine or the 
stupidity of his nature, perhaps the strength of his constitution, 
Claudius remained insensible. An effort of nature followed, 
and gave him some relief. Agrippina trembled for herself. 
To dare boldly was now her best expedient. Regardless of 
her fame, and all that report could spread abroad, she had 
recourse to Xenophon, the physician, whom she had seduced 
to her interest. Under pretence of assisting Claudius to un¬ 
load hi^ stomach, this man, it is said, made use of a feather 
tinged with the most subtle poison, and with that instrument 
searched the emperor’s throat. With the true spirit of an 
assassin he knew, that, in atrocious deeds, a feeble attempt 
serves only to confound the guilty, while the deed, executed 
with courage, consummates all, and is sure to earn the wages 
of iniquity. 

LXVIll. Meanwhile, the senate was convened, and, though 
the emperor had breathed his last, the consuls and the pontiffs 
joined in vows and supplications for his recovery. Medical 
preparations were still applied to a lifeless body, and the farce 
of atteAding the sick was continued, till proper measures were 
taken for the sticcession of Nero. Agrippina, with a dejected 
mien, affected to sink under the weight of affliction. She 
looked round for consolation, and seeing Britannicus, she 
folded him in her arms, and called him, with expressions of 
tenderness, the iftiage of his father. She detained him with 
fond caresses, and never suffered him to leave the apartment. 
With the same deceitful arts she contrived to decoy his two 
sisters, Antonia and Octavia. The avenues of the palace were 
* closely guarded, and, at intervals, favourable accounts of th6 
emperor were, issued, the better to keep everything in sus¬ 
pense, and touse the hopes and fears of the soldiers, till the 
arrival of the propitious moment, promised by the Chaldsean 
astrologers. « 
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LXIX. At length, on the third day before the idfes of 
October,\about nSon, the palace-gates were thrown open. 
A praetorian cohort, as usutl, was drawn up under arms. 
Nero, attended by Burrhus, made hi» appearance, and, on a 
signal given bjj^the commanding officer, the soldiers received 
him with shouts and acclamations. * He was immediately put 
into a litter. Some of the soldiers, we are told, even in that 
scene of joy and uproar, looked around for Britannicus, and 
asked in vain for that unfortunate prince* None of his ptirty 
appearing, they yielded to thj impulse of the moment. Nero 
was conveyed to the camp. He addressed the soldiers in a 
speech suited to the occasion, and promised a donative, equal 
to the liberality of his deceased father. He was proclaimed 
Emperor of Rome. The voice of the army was confirmed by 
the senate. The provinces acquiesced without reluctance. 
Divine honours were decreed to the memory of Claudius, 
and funeral ceremonies, not inferior to the magnificence that 
attended the remains of Augustus. In this article, Agrippina 
was willing to vie with the pomp displayed by her gseat- 
grandmother Livia. The will of the deceased emperor was 
not read in public. The preference given to the son of his 
wife, in prejudice to the rights qf his own immediate issue, 
might raise a spirit of discontent, an(> alienate the affections 
of the people. 

1 The thirteenth of October. 
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Years of Rome.' Of Christ, Consuls. 

808 SS "1 cmper^lr Nero, L. *Antistius Velus. 

809 \ Q« Volusius SaturAinus. P. Cornelius Scipio. 

Bi<^ ‘ .57 , t Nero, snd time, L. Calpurnius Pjso, 

811 5^ Nerd, 3rd time, Valerius Messala. 

V ’ I 

I. The new reign opened with th«? mi^irder of ‘Junius 
Silanus,! procon&ul of Asia. The deed was perpetrated, by 
the contrivance of Agrippina, without the knowledge of Nero. 
In the charac^r and conduct Of Silanus there was nothing 
that could provoke his fate, Under the preceding elhperors 
he had led a life so/inactivei4hiit he fell into^onterapt, and 
was called by CTigula, ‘^The Golden Calf.” But Agrippiina 
had cut off bis brother Lucius Silanus, and lived intteax; of the 
vengeance due to her ci^me. ^ Her son Nero, not yet arrived 
at years of discretion, was raised by her ti^acheroira arts to 
the sovereign power,'and, in opposition to th|it measure, 
the public voice was,loud in favour of SUanus.,. a man every 
way quali&ed, of an andterstaiiding matured by y^s, an un¬ 
blemished character,, by his birtn* illustrious, and (what was 
then of great importance) descended from ^he house of 
Caesar, ^ilanus, in facti‘ was the great-^andson if Augustus. 

1 This-was Mattus Junius Silaoits. tlW k>n of Junius Silamis and ^Emilia, 
Lepida, the granddaughter of Augustus, 
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These circumstances conspired to work his ruin. The actors 
in this darktftransaction were Publius Celei*', a Roihan knight, 
and Helius, an enfranchised sl^Vb; both employed in Asia to 
collect the revenues of* the prince. At a public feast these 
two conspirators administered a doze of poi^pn to the pro- 
consul with so little precitution, that sec^^cy did not seem to 
^e worth their care. The murder of Narcissus, the freedman 
of Claudius, was despatched with as little ceremony. The 
quarrel between him and Agrippina^ has been already stated. 
He was thrown into prison, there confined in close and 
rigorous custody, till, driven to the extremity of want, he put 
an end^to his misery with his own hand. Nero wished to 
prolong his days. The secret vices of the prince, though they 
had not then broke out into action, inclined him, by a 
wonderful bias of nature, to favour a man in whose avarice 
and prodigality he saw the counterpart of himself. 

II. A number of other victims were marked for destruction; 
and Rome would have been a theatre of blood, had not 
Afranius Burrhus and Annaeus Seneca prevented the impend¬ 
ing danger. The education of the emperor had been com¬ 
mitted to those twb ministers; both high in power, and yet 
(uncommon as it is) free f|pm jealousy; possessing different 
talents, united by sentifnent, and each, in his peculiar province, 
of great consideration. Burrhus gave the prince instructions 
in the military science, and the austerity of his manners added 
weight to his precepts. Seneca taught the principles of 
eloquence, and dharmed by the suavity of his manners. The 
two preceptors exerted their joint endeavours to fix in the 
prince’s mind the principles of virtue, or, if that could not 
be, to restrain his youthful passions, and, by moderate indul¬ 
gence, *infuse into his mind a taste for elegant, if not innocent 
pleasures. *' 

Agrippina threw difficulties in their way. Fierce with all 
the passions that, attend inordinate ambition, she was sup¬ 
ported, in her worst designs, by Pallas, that pernicious 
favourite, who incited Claudius to an incestuous marriage, 
and advised the adoption of Nero; two fatal measures, by 
which that emperor was precipitated to his ruin. But it was 
^ not in the temper or genips of Nero to bend to the politics 
* of a freedman; on the otJier hand, the arrogance of Pallas, 
who a.spired above himself, gave disgust to the prince. Public 
honours, irf'the meantime, were bestowed with a lavish hand 
on the emperor’s mother. To a tribune, who, according to 

i Sec Annais, xiu 57 and 651 
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the military practice, asked for^ the word, Nero gave * The 
BEST OF j^cfTHERS.*'* Two Hctors, by a decree the senate, 
were ordered ito attend her/person. She was, at the same 
time, declared the priestess of Claudiiis. The funeral of that 
prince was performed with all the pomp of censorial obsequies. 
He was afterwards aflded to the number of the gods. 

III. Nero pronounced the funeral oration. He represented, 
in the brightest colours, the illustrious birth of the deceased 
emperor, the number of his consulships, and the triumphal 
honours of his ancestors. On those topics he dwelt with 
propriety, and commanded atfention. The taste of Claudius 
for the liberal arts, and the undisturbed tranquillity that pre¬ 
vailed throughout his reign, afforded ample room for pant^ric, 
and the orator was heard with pleasure. But when the judg¬ 
ment and political wisdom of Claudius were mentioned with 
praise and decorations of language, the ridicule was too 
strong, and none could refrain from laughter. And yet the 
speech was written by Seneca, in a style of elegance peculiar 
to that amiable writer, who possessed a vein of wit and fapcy, 
that charmed the taste of the age in which he lived. It was 
observed, on this occasion, by men advanced in life, who love, 
at leisure, to compare the past with the present times, that of 
all the emperors, Nero was the 6rst, who was content to be 
the organ of another’s eloquence. In Csesar the dictator the 
most eminent orators found an illustrious rival. Augustus had 
a flow of language, easy, clear, and copious, well suited to the 
dignity of a prince. Precision was the talent of Tiberius; and 
if his meaning was sometimes obscure, it was when he chose 
to be dark and impenetrable. The confused and turbulent 
genius of Caligula did not trai^sfuse its^f into his discourse. 
Even in Claudius, when he came with a speech prepared and 
studied, there was no want of elegance. Ncr#, in the prime 
of life, took a different turn, and, with lively parts, applied 
himself to other objects. Engraving,^ painting, music, and 
horsemanship, were his favourite pursuits. At intervals he 
was fond of poetry, and his verses showed that he had, at 
least, a tincture of letters. 

IV. Having played the part of a public mourner, Nero 
made his appearance in the senate. He began with a florid 
compliment to the authority of thd fathers, and the concurrent* 
suffrages of the army, which raised him to the imperial dignity. 

• 

1 Nero’s passion for the elegant arts, had he known howto restrain it within 
due bounds, might have been not unworthy of a prince; but we shall see 
him in the sequel as ridici^us for his taste, as he was detestable for his vices. 
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He rfdded, “that he had njany bright examples to excite 
emulation, ^d in his councils superior ^^sdom tH/iirect his 
conduct.. His youth had not bfeen engaged irf civil commo¬ 
tions, aftl to the rage of contending fections he was, by 
consequence, j^n utter stranger. He brOug]|t with him no 
private animosity, no senie of injuries, n'b motives to inspire 
Revenge, He explained the system of government, which he 
intended to pursue; the abuses wfeach occasioned discontent 
ancf mtarmurings in the former 'tegn, were to be reformed 
altogether; and, in partictllar tl^e decisions of causes, he was 
detenhin^, should nO longer depend on the authority Ipf the 
prince. . The practice of hearing in; a chamber of the palace, 
the aecus^ and thd accused, and tli^by subjecting the* lives 
and fortunes of men to the influence of a few favourites^ was 
to be abblished. ■ In his palace nothing Shall be venal; no¬ 
thing cariijed by intrigue, by bribery, pr secf^ influence. The 
revenues of the prince, and the public tkasure, should be 
distinct and separate, rights. ^ The senate might retain the full 
exeacise of the powers vested in that assembly by the spirit of 
the con|titution. Italy and the provinces might, in all cases, 
address themselves to the tribunal of the consuls, and, through 
that channel, find*their- ^ay to the senate. The executive 
power over the army wns.fiis peculiar province, and he claimed 
no more,*’ ^ . 

V. The promise 'was fair, and for "some time regularly ob¬ 
served. The fathers, of their own authority, made several 
r^lariohs, and among other things ordamed, that no advocate 
should hire out his talents in'any cause wjaatever. The law 
requiring* a spectacle of gladiators from as were chosen 
to the oflice of quarter, was entirely abrogated. To these 
resolutibns, tending, in effect, to repeal the acts of Claudius, 
Agrippina madb a strong opposition. In order to carry her 
point, she caused the senate to be convened in the palace, 
where, at' a convenient station at the door behind the arras* 
^ she might conceal her person, and overhear the debate. The 
fathers acted with a spirit of independence, and a decree was 
passed accordingly. On a subsequent occasion the ambassa¬ 
dors of Armenia were admitted to an audience before the 
prince.- Agrippina advanced to the tribunal to take her seat, 
*^and preside" with joint autSority. All who beheld the scene 

1 This speefh gave universal satisfaction. It was, probably, written by 
Sebeca, 

it This icbmipt practice, which was nothing less than open bribery, was 
established by biw<m the reign of Claudtus. • 
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were struck with terror and anjazemeiit, when Seneca, fax the 
general (;(jrtfusion,*kad the presence of mind tojbid the em¬ 
peror step forward to meet hil mother. Under an appearance 
of filial piety, the honour of thfe* state was saved, 

VI. Toward| the ^d,of the year, a report prevailed that the 
Parthians had onccf mare inv^ed#Armenia, arid that Rhada- 
mistus, tired of a kingdfe so of^ taken $.nd retaken, declined 
to end the dispute by force of arms. At Rome, where public 
affairs were discussed with feeedom, the popular opinion %as, 

“ that Nero, young in life, jttst out of his seventeenth year, 
would not be equal to a conjifnctUre so arduous and important. 
What dependence could be had,on the flexibility of a^boy, still 
under the government of his mother ? He had tutors,* indeed; 
but would they undertake the command of armies, the conduct 
of sieges, ar^ all the wariouSj operations of war ? ” It was 
argued on the other hand, the situation of affairs was 

better than it could have been under a prince like Claudius, 
worn out with age, and sunk in sloth, the .willing dupe of his 
favourite freedmen, Burrhus and Seneca were men of experi¬ 
ence: and, with such advisers, why -conclude ♦tl^t Nero, 
bordering on the season of m^ly was Unequal to the 

task ? Pompey, at the age of eight^if and Octayianus Caesar, 
having barely passed his nineteerim year, were both at the 
head of armies in tiihes big with danger, amidst the distrac¬ 
tions of a civil war. it is by the wisdom of their councils, and 
not by personal valour, that princes are- crowned with glory. 
Whether the cabinet of Nero was filled with evil counsellors, 
or with men of genius; and int^rity, would soCp be evident. 
If the emperor, wfthou^ regarding party Connections and court 
intrigue, chose a general, not on account of his , wealth and 
interest, but for his military character, the question v^uld be 
then fairly decided.” ^ ' 

VII, While these different opinions kept the public mind in 
“agitation, Nero ordered levies to be made in the eastern 

nations, and dre legions^ thus re^uite^d, to take post on the 
confines of Armenia. He. desired, at the same time, that 
Agrippa^ and Antiochus, two oriental kings, shpU)d hold their 
forces in readiness to enter the territory of-thfe Parthians. 
For the convenience of his armi^, bridges were thrown over 
the Euphrates. The' lesser Aftnenia^ was committed tc^ 
Aristobulus, and the country called Sophene^ to Sohemus: 
both princes were allowed to assume the ensigns of royalty. 

^ Agrippa was king of Judaea; Ahtiodius, of Conimagene. 

s Thelioss^r Armenia was on this side of the Euphratea. 
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In thfs crisis a fortunate circumstance gave a sudden® turn in 
favour of Kpme. Vardanes, the son of Vblogese^^Jjecame a 
competitor for the crown in o^osition to hi# father. The 
ParthiansVere, by consequence, obliged to recall their armies, 
and under colour of deferring, not of abancjpning the war, 
Armenia was evacuated. ^ ‘ 

« VIII. The fathers extolled these transactions with their 
usual strain of flattery. They voted that prayers and public 
thaftksgivings should be offered to the gods, and that during 
the solemnity Nero, adorned wjith a triumphal robe, should 
enter the city with all the splendour of an ovation. It was 
further jresolved, that in the temple of Mars the Avenger a 
statue should be erected to the prince, in form and dimension 
equal to that of the god. Amidst this servile adulation, the 
appointment of Domitius Corbulo to the command of the 
army in Armenia, gave universal satisfaction. The road to 
preferment, men began to hope, would, from that time, be 
open to talents and superior merit. By the arrangement 
whiah was settled in the east, part of the auxiliaries, with two 
legions, ^were stationed in Syria, under the command of 
Ummidius Quadratus, the governor of that province. An 
equal number of degibnary soldiers and allies, besides the 
cohorts and light trodps that wintered in Cappadocia, were 
assigned to Corbulo. The kings in alliance with Rome had 
directions to co-operate with those generals, as the events of 
war should happen to require. Corbulo was high in favour 
with the princes of the east. Aware that fame, in the begin¬ 
ning of ail military operations, makes a deep impression, that 
general advanced by rapid journeys, and at .®gea, a city of 
Cilicia, met Quadratus, who chose an interview at that place, 
rather than wait till Corbulo showed himself at the head of his 
army in the pthvince of Syria, where he had reason to fear 
that the eyes of the people would be fixed on his rival in com¬ 
mand. llie fact was, Corbulo possessed many advantages: 
^ in his person manly, of a' remarkable stature, and in his 
discourse magnifitent, he united with experience and con¬ 
summate wisdom those exterior accomplishments, which, 
though in themselves of no real value, give an air of elegance 
even to trifles. 

* IX. The two commander! sent a joint message to Vologeses, 
warning him to prefer the sweets of peace to the calmities of 
war, and, 1^ sending hostages, to mark his respect for the 
Roman name. The Parthian monarch, intending to wait for 
a more favourable opportunity, or, perhaps, wishing to remove 
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from hi& court his most dangerous enemies, gave up as hostages 
the most (distinguished of the line of the Arsacides. Histerius, 
a centurion, »ent by QuadAtus with orders to* travel with 
expedition, received the hostages unde^ liis care; but Corbulo, 
apprised of tl^is artful project, despatched Arrius Varus, 
the commander of cohort, to cl^im the care and custody 
of the Parthian nobles. The centurion resisted. A warm 
dispute ensued between the two officers, till at length, that 
they might not exhibit a ridiculous scene to foreign nations, 
the matter was referred to the decision of the hostages them¬ 
selves, and the ambassadors* who accompanied them. The 
Parthians, struck with the recent fame of the commander-in- 
chief, and, as often happens even among enemies, cdn^^eiving 
the highest respect for his person, gave the preference to 
Corbulo. Hence a new source of discord between the 
two generals. Quadratus complained, that the honour which 
he had acquired was unfairly wrested from him. Corbulo 
maintained his right, insisting that the idea of delivering 
up hostages had never occurred to Vologeses, till such time as 
his hopes were humbled by the name of the superior officer 
who had the conduct of the war. To appease their ^jealousy, 
Nero issued an order, that on account of the prosperous events 
achieved by the conduct of both genenals, the imperial fasces 
under each of them should be decorated with wreaths of 
laurel. These transactions happened in different years; but, 
for the sake of perspicuity, they are here related in one 
connected series. 

X. In the course of the same year, Nero desired that by 
a decree of the senate a statue might be erected to his father 
Cneius Domitius Ailnobarbus, and that Asconius Labeo, 
his former tutor, might be honoured with the consular 
ornaments. The senate proposed, that statu«s of solid gold 
or silver should be erected in honour of the prince; but Nero 
had the modesty to reject the offer. A law was also in 
agitation, by which the year was to begin from December, the 
month in which Nero was born. This loo was overruled.* 
The emperor resolved to continue the old style, dating the 
year from the calends of January; a day rendered sacred by 
the established religion of the Romans,. An attempt was 
made to arraign Carinas Celerf a member of the senate^ 
and Julius Densus, of the equestrian order. The first was 
accused by his slave; the crime objected to tjae latter was 
his attachment for Britannicus. Both prosecutions were 
suppressed by ordc^ of the emperor. 
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XIi Nero and Lucius A^itistius were the next«consuls 
[a.u.c. 8o8,^a.d. 55]. During the solemrrfcy of sVjqaring the 
magistrates, according to custondl on the acts of the emperor, 
Antistius ;had it in ^l^maifd not to include in his oath 
the acts of the reigning prince) an in&tan^ of modesty 
and selfdenial, which the fathers, thought*could not be 
Joo highly commended. They were kvish oC praise, in hopes 
that the sense of honest fame^ even in matter^ of little moment, 
imp^nted early in the mind of a young man, might shoot up 
to a piinciple of ^honour, and the love of ?oHd glory. In 
a short time after, Nero. distihguished himself by ap act 
’ of clemency in the case of Plautius Latetanus, who, f(V his 
crimipaf intrigues with Messalina, had been expdled' the 
senate. The emperor restored him to his rank. He even 
bound himself to observe throughout his reign the virtues of 
humanity. This promise he renewed in several speeches 
prepared for liim by the pep of Seneca, and probably written to 
display the moral lessons which the phildsopher taught, or to 
shoiy the brilliant talents of that livdy writer. 

XII. The authority of Agrippina was now on the dedine. 
An enfranchised female slave of the name of : Acte ^ had gained 
an entire ascendant over the affections of the prince. To con¬ 
duct this intrigue, Nero chose Otbo^ and Claudius Senecio for 
his confidental friends'; the former dcscendedt from a family of 
consular rank; the latter, the son of a freedman belonging to 
the late emperor. They Vfere both degant in their jjeTsons. 
Their taste for debauchery and; clandestine vices introduced 
them to the notice of the prince. Their first approaches to 
his friendship were unpercdved by Agrippina: she endeavoured 
afterwards to remove them from his presence, but her efforts 
were without effect. The emperoris friends, though famed for 
wisdom and severity of tbeir jnanners, made no opposition 
to his new intrigud - A courtesati, who gratified the ardour of 
a young man’s passion, without injury to any person whatever, 
was thought an ofegect of no iraporthnce, Nero, it is true, was 
^ married to Octavia ; but neither the nobility of her birth, nor 
her unspotted virtue, could secure his affections. By some 
fatality, or, perhaps, by the secret charm of forbidden 
pleasure?, his heart was alienated from, his wife. The 
•connection with hk favourite concubthe served, to restrain the 
prince from other pursuits; and there was reason to fear, that, 

1 Acte was a*purchased slave from Asia. Suetohlus says that Nero, bang 
at one time determined to marry her, anbomdd several men of consular rank 
to swear that she iivas of royal descent. 

8 Otho, afterwards emperor. 
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detached from her, he might r^pt in scenes of higher life, and 
destroy peaceVnd honour of the noblest fancies. 

XIII. Agiippina was fi^d with indignatioh. She com- 
plained aloud that an enfraft^hised» ^lave was put in com¬ 
petition with^the emperor’s mother, and a wretch of mean 
extraction was to •be. treated asahcsr daughter-in-law. She 
stormed with all the «ige of female pride, never refiectiijg 
that the prince might see his error, or that satiety and 
cold indifference mightj in time, succeed to the vehenffence 
of youthful .passiom The haughty spiiit of the mother 
served only to inflhthe the ardour of her son. He gave 
a loose to love, and threw off ail regard for his mother, 
determined, for the future, to yield to no authority -but 
that of Seneca. Ambng the friends of that minister was a 
man of the name of Annseus Serenus, who pretended to 
admire the person. of'Acte, and, to throw the veil over the 
growing passion of Nero, conveyed to ber, in his own name, 
the presents sent*^ by the secret gallantry of the prince. 
Agrippina thought it time to abate from her ferocity. • She 
had recourse to art, hd|)ed by gentle methods Jto regain 
her influence; Her Own'.apartment was now at her son’s 
service. Love, at his time of fife, was hatural, and his 
superior rank demanded some indulgence. Under the care 
and management of his mother he might enjoy his stecret 
pleasures. She apologised for the warmth with which she 
broke out at first, ancj even made an offer of all her treasure, 
little inferior, to imperial riches. Her conduct was always 
in extremes; violent in the beginning, and in the end too 
complying*' . 

A transition )SO sudd^ did not escape die observation 
of Nera His confidential friends were alarmed. Dreading 
nothing so nwich as‘ the return of Agrippina’s influence, 
thej^ cautioned the prince not to be the dupe of a woman, 
who; in reality, abated nothing from the pride and arro¬ 
gance of her character, though now’ she played an humble,^ 
but insidious part.' It happened at this time that Nero 
examined a rich wardrobe, appropriate to the use of the 
mothers and wives of;the em^rors. Jie selected a splendid 
dress and a considerable quantity of jewels. These he 
ordered to be presented to Agrippina. The things werd 
gay and raagnificent^. the kind of ornaments ^that please the 
taste and vanity of women, and, being unasked and un¬ 
expected, they were sent with a better grace. Agrippina 
construed this civ^ity into an affront The design, she 
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said, was not to adorn her person, but to depriveher of 
the rest of (.those valuable effects. Her son affected to 
divide with his mother what he owed entirely!^- to her pro¬ 
tection. Her words were reported to the emperor with 
additional malice. ^ 

XIV. In order, by a stodden blow, to^^humble Agrippina 
and her party, Nero dismissed Pallas from all his employ¬ 
ments. By the favour of Claudius this man had been raised 
to a' degree of power that made him assume the air and 
importance of ffrst minister, and sovereign arbiter 6f the 
empire. As he withdrew from court with his train 6f fol¬ 
lowers, Nero pleasantly said, “ Fallas is going to abdicate.” 
Beforot he retired, it is certain that he had bargained for 
himself. It was agreed that no inquiry should be had into 
his conduct, and that all accounts between him and the 
public should be considered as closed and balanced. The 
indignation of Agrippina was not to be restrained: in a 
tone of menace,.she endeavoured'to intihiidate her enemies; 
even, in the emperoPs hearing, she exclaimed aloud, ** Britan- 
nicus is ^rown up, the genuine issue of Claudius, and every 
way worthy of the succession to his father. The sove¬ 
reignty has been wrested from him by an intruder, who 
owes his title to adoption only^ and now presumes to 
trample on the rights of a mother, who gave him all. But 
everything shall be brought to light; the misfortunes which 
she herself had caused in the imperial family, her inces¬ 
tuous marriage with her uncle, and the poison that put an 
end to his life; all shdll be disclosed, aJl laid open to the 
world. By the favour of the gods Britannicus is still alive; 
that resource still remains. With that young prince she 
would yoin the army: in the camp should be heard the 
daughter of Germanicus; Burrhus, and Seneca, the famous 
exile, might present themselves before the praetorian soldiers; 
the first with his maimed han(^ and the second, armed with 

^his tropes and flowers of rhetoric; both worthy ministers, 
fit, in their own opinion, to govern the Roman world.” In 
this strain she raved with vehemence, brandishing her hands, 
and pouring out a torrent of invective. She appealed to 
the deified Claudius; she invoked the manes of the mur- 
tlered Silani, and of othdi'S who perished by her guilt, 
though now, ip return for all, she met with nothing but 
treachery and ingratitude. 

XV. These violent declarations made a deep impression 
on tbe mind of Nero. The birthday qf Britannicus, when 
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that prince was to enter on fifteenth year, was rfear at 
hand. This gave*fise to a number of reflectioi^, -^The tur¬ 
bulent spirit •of Agrippina, ^nd the character of the prince, 
filled him with apprehensions.* On*a late occasion Britan- 
nicus had givfn a specimen early acuteness, slight indeed 
in itself, but such fls disposed thai people in his favour. It 
happened, during the Satumalian festival,^ that, among tl^p 
diversions usual among young people, the play, W/io shall 
be King I ^ became part of the amusement at court. •The 
lot fell to Nero: he imposed his commands on the company, 
in no instance aiming at ridicule or inconvenience, till it 
came to Britannicus. He ordered the young prince to 
stand in the middle of the room, and sing a song ^o the 
company. By this device he hoped that a stripling, not 
yet accustomed even to sober conversation, much less to 
revelry and the joys of wine, would be exposed to derision. 
Britannicus performed his part without embarrassment. His 
song alluded to his own case, expressing the situation of 
a prince excluded from the throne of his ancestors. *The 
whole company felt a touch of compassion, <ind, in the 
moment of gaiety, when wine and the midnight nour had 
thrown off all dissimulation, they expressed their feelings 
without disguise. Nero found that •his pleasantry recoiled 
upon himself. Hatred, from that moment, took possession 
of his heart. The furious and implacable spirit of Agrippina 
kept him in a constant alarm. No crime could be alleged 
against Britannicus, and, by consequence, there was no 
colour to justify a public execution.*' 

Nero resolved to act by covert stratagem. A preparation 
of poison was ordered, and Julius Pollio, a tribune of the 
praetorian cohorts, was called in as an accomplice. This 
man had in his custody the famous LoCusta, a woman 
guilty of various crimes, and then under sentence for the 
practice of administering poison. She was made an instru¬ 
ment in the conspiracy. For some time before, care had^ 
been taken to admit none to the pre.sence of Britannicus, 
but such as had long since renounced every principle of 
honour and of virtue. The first potion was given to Britan¬ 
nicus by his tutors; but being weak, or injudiciously quali¬ 
fied, it passed without effect *The slow progress of guilt 

1 The Saturnalia began on the seventeenth of DeSeii^r, and lasted 
fifteen days. 

2 In this play of Who shall be King f the boys threw dice to decide their 

chance. » 
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did ndt suit the genius of Nerp. He threatened the tribuBe> 
and was on ^the point of ordering the s®l-ceress ‘’to be put 
to death. He railed at both ad‘ being two cowards in vice, 
who wished to save appearances, and concert a defence 
for themselves,, while they leftjipa dreadful itit^val, big with 
fear and danger. To apjfeease his wrathj they promised to 
prepare a dose as sure and deadly as the assassin's knife. 
In a room adjoining to the apartment of the emperor they 
mixdd draught, compounded of ingredients, whose sure 
and rapid quality they had already experienced. i 
XVI. According to the custom at that time establ^ished 
at courtjj the children of the imperial family dined, \in a 
sitting, posture, with nobility of their Own age, in sight of 
their relations, at a table set aj^rt, and served with .due 
frugality. Whenever Britannicus was, in this manner, seated 
at his meal, it was a settled rule that on attendant should 
taste his food and liquor. To preserve this custom, and 
prevent detection by the death of both, an innocent 
beverage, without any infusion, that could 'hurt, was tried 
by the proper officer, and presented to the prince. He 
found it too hot, and returned it. » Cbld water, in which 
the poison had been mixed, was immediately poured into 
the cup, Britannicus drank freely | the - effect. was violent, 
andj^ in an instant, it seized the 'powers of life: his limbs 
were palsied, his breath was suppressed, and his utterance 
failed. The company were thrown into consternation. Some 
rushed out of the rooipj, while others, who had more dis¬ 
cernment, staid, but in%istonishment, w^ith' their e>'es fixed 
on Nero, who lay stretcl^ed at ease on' his couch, with 
an air of innocence, and without ©motion. He contented 
himself "With calmly saying, “This is' one Of the epileptic 
fits to which Britanmcus has been';subjectHfrom his infancy. 
The disorder will. go off, and hh will soon reOover his 
senses.” Agrippina was 'Uruck with horror. She endea- 
^ youred to suppress her feelings j but the inward motions 
were too strong; ^ey spoke in every %atui^, plainly show¬ 
ing that she was innocent as Octavia,^ the sister of Britan¬ 
nicus. By this horrible act the emperoris mother saw all 
her hopes at once cut off, and from so daring a step, she 
ISould even then foresee th^ her son would wade in blood, 
and add to h^s crimes the horror of parricide. Octavia, 
though still %f tender years, had seen enough of courts to 
teach her the policy of smothering her grief, her tender¬ 
ness, ^ and every sentiment of the hearlj. In this manner 
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the sce^ie of distraction ende^, and the pleasures of the 
table werft tenewefli 

XVII. On« and the saftie night saw the ^murder of 
Britannicus and his funeral. B6th weje preconcerted. With¬ 
out expense, b^any kind of pomp, the prince’s remains were 
interred in the rieM of'jMars, under a Shower of rain, which 
fell with such violence^’ that it passed with the multitude 
as the sure forerunner of divine vengeance on the authors 
of so foul a deedj a deed, notwithstanding all its horfbrs, 
which many were inclined, to think of with less severity, 
when they considered that, from the, earliest times, a spirit 
of jealousy always, subsisted between brothers, and that the 
nature of a sovereign power is such as not to endure a 
rival. Frorri the writers of that period there reason to 
conclude, that Nero, on various occasions, had taken advan¬ 
tage of the tender years of Britannicus, and offered vile 
indignities to his person. If the anecdote be founded in 
truth, the death, which delivered a, descendant of the 
Claudian line from foul disgrace, cannot be deemed 4)re- 
mature or crueL The prince, it is true, died in hour 
of hospitality, without'warning, without, time allowed to his 
sister to take the last farewell; and his -mortal enemy saw 
him in the - pangs of death. After •all his sufferings, the 
poisoned cup was mercy. , The hurry with which the funeral 
was performed, was justified by Nero in a proclamation, 
stating the practice of ancient Romans, who ordained 
with wisdom, “ That the bodies of such as died m*the 
prime of life should, as soon as possible, be removed from 
the public eye without waiting for funeral orations, and the 
slow parade of pomp sind ceremony. For himself, deprived 
as he was of the* assistance of,a brother, he depended alto¬ 
gether on the, affections of the people, in fell persuasion, 
that the senate, and all orders .of men,, would exert their 
best endeavours to support a prince, who now remained the 
only branch of a family bom .to rule the erajure of the 
world.” After this ,public d^laratiom his next , care was, 
by large donations, to. secure in, his interest all his most 
powerful frieaids. \ 

XVIII. The conduct of such as were most distinguished 
by the munificence of the emperdr, did not pass Uncensured. * 
They were men who professed integrity, an^ yet did not 
blush to take palaces,^ country-seats, and extenske lands, all 
equally willing to have share of the plunder. By their apologists 
^ They took the ^palaces, vUlas* and estates of Britannicus. « 
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it was*argued, that they could jpot avoid submitting tOothe will 
of. a prince, jirho knew the horror of his crkhes, and,,Jioped by 
his liberality to soften the pifolic resentment. Agrippina 
continued implacable. • Indighation like hers was not to 
be appeased by presents. She cherished Ocjavia with the 
tenderest regard; she haditfrequent meetiftgs wuh the leaders 
qf her party; and, with more than her natural avarice, she 
collected money in all quarters; she courted the tribunes and 
cenftirions; and to the thin nobility, which then remained, she 
paid every mark of respect, dwelling with pleasure on their 
names, applauding their virtues^ with a view to strengthen 
her interest by a coalition of the first men in Rome. Nero 
was apprised of all that passed. By his orders the sentinels 
who guarded her gates (as had been done in the time of 
Claudius, and since his decease) were all withdrawn. The 
German soldiers, who had been added by way of doing 
honour to the emperor’s mother, were likewise dismissed 
from her service. Nor did the matter rest here. To retrench 
the ^number of her adherents and visitors, Nero resolved to 
hold a ^separate court. He assigned to his mother the 
mansion formerly occupied by Antonia. He visited her 
in her new situation, but his visits were a state farce: he 
went with a train of ^attendants, and, after a short salute, 
took his leave with cold civility. 

XIX. In the mass of human affairs there is nothing so 
vain and transitory as the fancied pre-eminence which de¬ 
pends on popular opinion, without a solid foundation to 
support it. Of this truth Agrippina is a melancholy proof. 
Her house was deserted; no friend to comfort her; no 
courtier to flutter at her levee; and none to visit her, 
except few women who frequented her house, perhaps 
with a good intention, or, more probably, with the little 
motives of female triumph. In the number was Junia Silana, 
formerly divorced, as has been mentioned, from Caius Silius, 
^ at the instigation of Messalina. Since that time, she became 
the intimate friend of Agrippina; by her birth illustrious, 
distinguished by her beauty, and not less so by her lascivious 
conduct. Her friendship for Agrippina, soured afterwards by 
contentions between themselves, turned to bitter hatred. A 
• treaty of marriage betweeif Silana and Sextius Africanus, a 
citizen of illustrious rank, was tendered abortive by the ill 
offices of Agrippina. She told the lover, that his mistress, 
though no longer in the prime of life, was of a dissolute 
charficter, and still abandoned to her v|cious pleasures. In 
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this act*of hostility love had yo kind of share. Agrippina 
had not iScf inuch*tas a wish for the person of Africanus; 
but Silana eftjoyed large p6ssessions, and being a widow 
without children, her whole fortune# might devolve to the 
husband. I 

Silana, from thaft moment, wa» stung with resentment. 
The season for revenge she thought was now arrived, and^ 
for that purpose, she employed Iturius and Calvisius, two 
of her creatures, to frame an accusation against Agrippftna, 
not on the ground of the old and threadbare story about 
her grief for Britannicus, and her zeal for Octavia; but 
with a deeper intent, that revenge might have its full blow. 
The head of the accusation was, that Agrippina had conspired 
with Rubellius Plautus, a descendant of Augustus, by the 
maternal line in the same degree as Nero, to bring about a 
revolution, and, in that event, to marry the usurper, and 
once more invade the commonwealth. With this charge, 
drawn up in form, Iturius and Calvisius sought Atimetus, 
one of the freedmen of Domitia, the emperor’s aunt. * A 
fitter person could not be chosen; he knew <he enmity 
that subsisted between his mistress and Agrippina, and, 
for that reason, listened eagerly to the information. Having 
heard the particulars, he employed Paris the comedian (who 
had likewise received his freedom from Domitia), and, by 
him, conveyed the whisper to the emperor, with circumstances 
of aggravation. 

XX. The night was far advanced, and Nero passed the 
time in riot and gay carousal, when Paris entered the 
apartment. In the prince’s parties he had always been a 
pimp of pleasure; but now a messenger of ill news, he 
appeared with an air of dejection. He laid open ihe par¬ 
ticulars of the charge. Nero heard him with dismay and 
terror. In the first agitations of his mind he resolved to 
despatch his mother, and Plautus, her accomplice. Burrhus 
was no longer to command the prjetorian bands: he was 
the creature of Agrippina, raised at first -by her influence, * 
and in his heart a secret friend to her and her interest.. If 
we may credit Fabius Rusticus, a commission was actually 
made out, and sent to Caecina Tuscusj but recalled, at the 
request of Seneca, who interposlfed to save his friend from* 
disgrace. According to Clfivius and Pliny, the honour of 
Burrhus was never called in (Question. To saj^ tjae truth, the 
authority of Fabius Rusticus is not free from suspicion. He 
flourished under th^ protection of Seneca, and the gratjtude 
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of the writer embraces every opportunity to aciprn the 
character of his patron. 

^ The histof'ical evidence is fairly before the reader, agreeably 
to the design df this v^rk, w^fich professes to depend, at all 
times, on the testinaony of authors, when the^ agree among 
themselves; and, when differ, to state the |)oints in 
^ispute, with the reasons on each side. Nero was distracted 
with doubt and fear. In the tumult of his thoughts, he 
determined to despatch his mother without delay. Npr was 
his fury to be restrained till Burrhus pledged himself, if the 
charged was verified, to see execution done upon her\'; but 
to be heard in answer to the accusation, he said, wa^ the 
right pf'the meanest person, yuch more so of a mother* In 
the present case, no charge wis made in form ; no prosecutor 
appeared; the whole was nothing but the whisper of a busy 
talebearer, who brought intelligence from the house of an 
enemy; but the time chosen for the discovery makes the 
whole improbable. Paris, the informer came in the dead of 
nigbt; and after many hours spent in carousing, what can 
be expected, but confusion, ignorance, and fatal temerity ? 

XXL ^ero was pacified by this reasoning. At the dawn of 
day, proper persons were sent to Agrippina, to inform her of 
the allegations againsi her, and to hear her defence. The 
commission was executed by Burrhus in the presence of 
Seneca, and a number of freedmen, who were sent to watch 
the whole.proceeding. Burrhus stated the charge; he named 
the informers, and, in a tone of severity, enforced every 
circumstance. Agrippina heard him undismayed, and with 
the pride and spirit of her character^ replied as follows: “ That 
Silana, who has never known the labours of child-bed, should 
be a stmnger to the affections of a mother, cannot be a matter 
of surprise. A» woman of profligate manners may change her 
adulterers, but a mother cannot renounce her children. If 
Iturius and Calvisius, two bankrupts in fame as well as fortune,,, 
have sold themselves to an old woman, is it of course that 1 
^ must be guilty of crime which they have fabricated ? And 
mu^t my son, at the instigation of two such miscreants, commit 
a parricide ? Let Domitia sibow her kindness to my son; let her 
vie with tenderness like mine, and.I will forgive her malice; 
4 1 will even thank her fori it. But she is in league with 
Atimetus, who is known to be hejf.paiupaQur: Paris, the stage- 
player, lendfbliis aid: the talents ihat figured in the theatre, 
he hopes, will be able to plan a real tragedy. 

“At the time when my cares were ^usy to make Nero 
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the adopted son of Claudius; Jo invest him with procdhsular 
dignity, and declaft him consul elect: when I \^as labouring 
to open to ml^ son the roacf to empire, where was Domitia 
then? Her ponds and lakelf at IJaise engrossed all her 
attention. Stpnd forth the man, wh# can prove that ] 
tampered^iwith the 5 :ity guards; that I seduced the provinces 
from their allegiancej Or endeavoured to corrupt the slavc;^ 
and freedmen of the emperor. Had Britannicus obtained 
the imperial dignity, could I have hoped to live in safety? 
And if Rubellius Plautus, or any other person, had seized ^ 
the reins of government, *can it be supposed that my 
enemies would not have seized their opportunity to exhibit 
their charge, not for intethpetate words, thrown out in the 
warmth of passion, the effusion of a mother’s jealousy, but 
for real crimes, and those of so deep a dye, that no man 
can forgive them, except a son, for whom they were com¬ 
mitted ? ” Such was tVie language of Agrippina. The 
warmth and energy with which she delivered herself, made 
an impression on all who heard her. They endeavqjired 
to soften affliction, and mitigate the violence of feelings. 
She demanded an interview with her son, and the meeting 
vras granted. In his presence she scorned to enter into 
a vindication of herself. To answer the charge might 
betray too much diffidence; nor did she dwell on the 
services which she had rendered to her son; that were to 
tax him with:^ ingratitude. Her object was to punish her 
accusers, and reward her friends. She succeeded in both. 

XXII. The superintendence of com and grain was granted 
to Faenius Rufus. The public spectacles, then intended by 
the emperor, were committed to the care of Arruntius Stella. 
The province of Egypt was assigned to Caihs Biilbillus,^ 
and that of Syria to Publius Anteius. But Ae last was the 
bubble of promises, and never suffered to proceed to his 
government. Silana was setit into exile. Calvisius and 
Itiirius^ shared the same fate,^' Atimetus was punished 
with death, Paris, the comedian, was of too much cqnse-'* 

^ Seneca calls Balbilltx^ the best of men, ahd a scholar of uncommon 
erudition. Virorum opUnttis^ in otnni lit^rc^rum gtntre rarissitnus. 

2 The Romans had three ways of exterminating a man from his country; 
namely, Bxtliutn^ JReleg^He^ Depmfatio, The person condemned tq^ 
exile lost the rights of a citieen, an^^ forfeited all kinds of property. Sentence 
of relegation removed the person to a certain distance from Rome; but, if 
no fine was impeded, it took away no other right.. Deportation was invented 
by Augustus. It was the severest kind of banishment. The person con¬ 
demned was hurried away in chains, stripped of all property, and confined to 
some island or inhospitaye place. 
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quendfe: he had the art of ministering to the pleasures of 
the prince; his vices saved him. Rubt'llius Rawtus was, 
for the presently passed by in shence. 

XXIII. Soon alter this transaction, Pallas and Burrhus 
were charged with af conspiracy to raise Corpelius Sylla to 
the imperial seat, in consideration of his Illustrious birth, and 
the affinity which he bore to Claudius, being, by his marriage 
with Antonia, the son-in-law of that emperor. In this business, 
a nfen of the name of Paetus was the prosecutor; a busy 
, pragmatical fellow, notorious for harassing his fellow-citizens 
with confiscations to the treasury, and on the present occasion 
a manifest impostor. To find Pallas innocent would not have 
been lenpleasant to the fathers, if the arrogance of the man had 
not given disgust to all. In the course of the trial, some of 
his freedmen being mentioned as accomplices in the plot, he 
thought proper to answer, “That among his domestics he never 
condescended to speak; he signified his pleasure by a nod, or 
a motion of his hand. If the business required special direc¬ 
tions, he committed his mind to paper, unwilling to mix in 
discoursQ^ with people so much beneath his notice.” Burrhus, 
though involved in the prosecution, took his seat on the bench 
with the judges, and pronounced his opinion. Paetus was con¬ 
demned to banishment^ and all his papers, which he preserved 
as documents to be used in the revival of treasury-suits, were 
committed to the flames. 

XXIV. Towards the close of the year, the custom of having 
a cohort on duty, at the exhibition of the public spectacles, 
was entirely laid aside. By this measure the people were 
amused with a Show of liberty; and the soldiers, being thus 
removed from the licentiousness of the theatre, were no 
longer iti dahger of tainting the discipline of the army with 
the vices of thte city. From this experiment it was to be 
further seen, whether the populace, freed from the control 
of the military, would be observant of decency and good 

^ order. The temples of Jupiter and Minerva being struck 
with lightning, the'emperor, by the advice of the soothsayers, 
ordered a solemn lustration to purify the city. 

XXV. The consulship of Quintus Volusius and Publius 
Scipio [a.u.c. 809, A.D. 56] was remarkable for the tran- 

'quillity that prevailed in ah parts of the empire, and the 
corruption of ipanners that disgraced the city of Rome. Of 
all the worst^normities Nero was the author. In the garb of a 
slave, he roved through the streets, visited the brothels, and 
rammed through all by-places, attended f)y a band of rioters. 
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who s^zed the wares and merchandise exposed to sate, and 
offered vjptence to^ll that fell in their way. In these frolics, 
Nero was so 4ittle suspected «o be a party, that h8 was roughly 
handled in several frays. He*feceiv^ wounds on some occa¬ 
sions, and his face was disfigured with a scar. It was not long, 
however, before it ctranspired that^the emperor was become a 
night-brawler. The mischief from that moment grew more 
alarming. Men of rank were insulted, and women of tlie 
first condition suffered gross indignities. The example of 
the prince brought midnight riots into fashion. Private 
persons took their opportunity, with a band of loose com¬ 
panions, to annoy the public streets. Every quarter was 
filled with tumult and disorder, insomuch that Rome, at 
night, resembled a city taken by storm. In one of these 
wild adventures, Julius Montanus, of senatorian rank, but 
not yet advanced to the magistracy, happened to encounter 
the emperor and his party. Being attacked with force, he 
made a resolute defence; and finding, afterwards, that Nero 
was the person whom he discomfited in the fray, he en¬ 
deavoured to soften resentment by apologies for hij beha^our: 
but the excuse was considered as a reflection on tfte prince, 
and Montanus was compelled to die. , 

Nero persisted in this course of debauchery, and, for the 
safety of his person, took with him a party of soldiers, and a 
gang of gladiators. These men, in slight and accidental 
skirmishes, kept aloof from the fray; but if warm and active 
spirits made a stout resistance, they became parties in the 
quarrel, and cut their way sword in hand. The theatre, at 
the same time, was a scene of uproar and violent contention. 
The partisans of the players waged a kind of civil war. Nero 
encouraged them, not only with impunity, but with ample 
rewards. He was often a secret spectator .of the tumult; 
and, at length, did not blush to appear in the face of the 
public. These disturbances were so frequent, that, from a 
people divided into factions, there was reason to apprehend 
some dreadful convulsion: the only remedy left, wa§ to* 
banish the players out of Italy, and once more make the 
soldiers mount the guard at the theatre. 

XXVI. About this lime, the enfranchised slaves, by the 
insolence of their behaviour to«the patrons who had giveR> 
them their freedom, provoked a debate in the senate. It 
was proposed to pass a law, empowering* tjje patron to 
reclaim his right over such as made an improper use of 
their liberty. The fathers were willing to adopt the measure, 
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but the consuls did not choosy to put the question be{pre due 
notice was given to the emperor. They repbrted th^^case, and 
the substance of the debate, requesting to knot? whether the 
prince would, of hfe own auttt6rity, enact a law that had but 
few to oppose it. In suppprt of the motioi^ it had been 
argued, that the freed men*,, were leaijgu^ in a faction against 
dieir patrons, and had the insolence to think them answerable 
for their conduct in the senate. They went so far as to 
thre*tten violence to their persons;, they raised their hands 
against their benefactors, and, with audacious contumacy, 
presumed to hinder them from Peeking redress in due course 
of law. The patron, it is true, has peculiar privileges: bpt in 
what do they consist? In the empty power of banishing' the 
freedman, who proves unworthy of the favour bestowed upon 
him, to the distance of twenty miles from Rome; that is, to 
send him, by way of punishment, to the delightful plains of 
Campania. In every other point of view, the freedman is on 
a level with the highest citizen. He. en}oys equal privileges. 
It were, therefore, a prudent measure to arm the patron with 
coercive^auShority, effectual for the purpose, and of force not 
to be eluded. The manumitted, slave should “ be taught to 
prolong the enjoyment of his liberty by the same behaviour 
that obtained it at first. Nor could this be deemed an 
oppressive law; since, as often as’ the freedman showed no 
sense of duty or subordination, to reduce them to their 
primitive servitude would be thC' soundest policy. When 
gratitude has no effect, coercion is the proper remedy.” 

XXVII. In answer to this reasoning, it was ^contended by 
the opposite "party, “that, inwall cases of partial mischief, 
punishment should fall on the guilty only. For the delinquency 
of a fewt the rights of all ought not to be taken away. The 
freedmen were^ large and numerous body. From them the 
number of the tribes was completed, the magistrates were 
supplied with inferior officer^ the sacerdptal orders with 
stssistants, and the praetorian cohorts with recruits. Many 
^of the Roman kni^ts, and even t^ senators, had no other 
origin. Deduct the men whose fathers were enfranchised, 
and the number of/reeboiti citizens' will dwindle into ttothing. 
When the ranks of society were established at Rome, it was 
•the wisdom of the old rep#)lic to foake liberty the common 
right of all, not the prefogatiye of a few. The power o( con¬ 
ferring freedom was^ also regulated, and two different modes ^ 

1 .The Romans had two di£EBj?ent modes of enfranchisemem. or of granting 
to their slaves. The was pcrfor|ned the praetor, who ordered 
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were es^blished, to the end that the patron, if he saw leason 
for it, migljt’ either revoke his gfant, or confirm it by additional 
bounty. The* man enfranchised, without prope^f ceremonies 
before the praetor, was liable to'be claipied again by his master. 
But it is the business of the patron to consider well the char¬ 
acter of his slave; dll lie knows th(^ merit of the man, let him 
withhold his generosity ^ but when freedom is fairly bestowed^^ 
there ought to be no resumption of the grant.” To this last 
opinion Nero acceded. He signified his pleasure to »the 
senate, that, in all causes between the patron and his freed- 
man, they should decide on'’tbe particular circumstances of 
the case, without derogating from the rights of the body at 
large. Soon after this regulation, Paris, who had received his 
freedom from Domitia, the emperor’s aunt, was removed from 
her domestic train, and declared to be a freeborn citixen.^ 
The colour of law was givten to this proceeding; but the 
judgment waS cknown to be dictated by -tbe prince, and the 
infamy, therefore, was all his own. 

XXVIII. There remained, notwithstanding, even at ^this 
juncture, an image of ancient liberty. A proof of this 
occurred in a. contest that took place between Vibullius, the 
praetor, and Antjstius, tribune of the people. Certain partisans 
of the players had been, for their tumultuous behaviour, com¬ 
mitted to jail by the praetor. The tribune interposed his 
authority, and released the prisoners. This conduct was 
condemned by the senate, as extra-judicial and illegal. • A 
decree passed, ordaining that the tribunes should not presume 
to counteract the jurisdiction of the praetor, or the consuls; 
nor to summon to their ^jOwn -tribunal men who resided in 
different parts of Italy, and were amenable to the municipal 
laws of the colony. It was further settled, on the motion of 
Lucius Piso, consul elect, that it should not be competent to 

the slave to turn round, and with a or cane struck him on the head or 

back, informing him that yens therew manumitted. The second way of 
granting freedom was by writing under the master’s hand, or by his voluntary 
dectarauon in the presence of a few fri^ds. Hie most solemn mode of ^ 
manumission was that by. the rod, called Vindicta: hence Perseus the 
satirist says, Vindicta poi^uem ifteits a proton . Hie person so 

enfranchised, obtained all the rights of a Romari cifteen. The second form 
of ni?*numission conveyed to the slave a degree of liberty, but did not rank 
him in the class of citizens, nor allow him to be in any case a legal witness. 
The consequence was, that the patron., ilvho granted freedom by his owio 
private act, had time to consider whether the slave, whom hfe released, was 
worthy of a further favour. He might, if he thought proppr,"invest him with 
all the rights of a citizen by the more solenth Tpode of manumission bef^e 
t^ praetor. ' \ " 

t Paris the comedian wftS ^ slave belotigii^. to ]>>mitia,, the emperor's 
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the ti'ibunes to sit in judgment at their own houses; ^nd that 
the fines, inmosed by their authority, shoujd not be entered by 
the quaestor in the registers of the treasury, befiore*the end of 
four months from the ^ay of*lhe sentence, that, in the mean¬ 
time, the party aggrieved might have the bene^t of an appeal 
to the consuls. The jurisdiction of thetaediles, patrician as 
well as plebeian, was defined and limited; the sureties which 
they might demand were stated with precision; and the 
penalties to be imposed by their authority were reduced to a 
certain sum. In consequence of these regulations, Helvidius 
Priscus, tribune of the people, seized the opportunity to 
proceed against Obultronius Sabinus, a quaestor of the 
treasury. He charged him with harassing the poor with 
unreasonable confiscations, and unmercifully seizing their 
effects to be sold by auction. To redress the grievance, 
Nero removed the register out of the hands of the quaestor, 
and left that business to the care of praefects commissioned 
for the purpose. 

!?JXIX. In this department of the treasury various changes 
had been jpnade, but no settled form^ was established. In 
the reign of Augustus, the praefects of the treasury were 
chosen by the senate; but there being reason to suspect 
that intrigue and private views had too much influence, 
those officers were drawn by lot out of the list of the 
praetors. This mode was soon found to be defective. 
Chance decided, and too often wandered to men unquali¬ 
fied for the employment. Claudius restored the quaestors, 
and, to encourage them to act with vigour, promised to 
place them above the necessity of soliciting the suffrages 
of the people, and, by his own authority, to raise them 
to the*higher magistracies. But the quaestorship being the 
first civil office that men could undertake, maturity of 
understanding was not to be expected. Nero, for that 
reason, chose from the praetorian rank, a set of new com¬ 
missioners of known experience and tried ability. 

XXX. During the same consulship, Vipsanius Laenas was 
found guilty of rapacity in his government of- Sardinia. 
Cestius Proculus was prosecuted for extortion; but his 
accusers giving up the point, he was acquitted. Clodius 
* Quirinalis, who had the c<s^mmand of the fleet at Ravenna, 
and by his profligate manners and various vices harassed 
the people ^n'that part of Italy, with a degree of insolence 

1 It has been already observed, that Mrarium was the treasury of the 
publi^; FiscuSf that of the prince, ^ 
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not to bfe endured, by the mosi abject nation, was brought 
to his trial on a Charge o^ rapine and oppr^sion. To 
prevent the fiffal sentence, he ^spatched himself by poison. 
About the same time Caninius Rebiltfs, a man distinguished 
by his knowledge of the laws, and his ample riches, deter¬ 
mined to deliver hiftiself from the •miseries of old age and 
a broken constitution. He opened a vein, and bled to* 
death. The event was matter of surprise to all. The f<^ti- 
tude, that could voluntarily rush on death, was not expected 
from a man softened by vcj^uptuous enjoyments, and in¬ 
famous for his effeminate manners. Lucius Volusius, who 
died in the same year, left a very different character. He 
had lived, in splendid affluence, to the age of ninety-fhree, 
esteemed for the honest arts by which he acquired immense 
wealth, under a succession of despQti-c emperors, yet never 
exposed to danger. He found the art of being rich and 
virtuous with impunity. 

XXXI. Nero, with Lucius Piso for his colleague, entered 
on his second consulship. [a.U,C. 8io, a.d. 57J In Ibis 
year we look in vain for transactions worthy of thAiatorian’s 
pen. The vast foundation of a new amphitheatre,^ built by 
Nero in the Field of Mars, and the massy \imbers employed 
in that magnificent structure, might Swell a volume; but 
descriptions of that kind may be left to grace the pages of 
a city-journal. The dignity of the Roman people requires 
that these annals should not descend to a detail so minute 
and uninteresting. It will be proper to mention here, that 
Capua and Nuceria, two Roman colonies, were augmented 
by a body of veterans transplanted to those places. A 
largess of two hundred small sesterces to each man was 
distributed to the populace, and, to support the cre*dit of 
the state, the sum of four hundred thousand ^eat sesterces 
was deposited in the Treasury. The twenty-fifth penny,^ 
imposed as a tax on the purchase of slaves, was remitted, 
with an' appearance of moderation, but, in fact, without any 
solid advantage to the public. The payment of the duty 
was only shifted to the vendor, and he, to indemnify him¬ 
self, raised his price on the purchaser. The emperor issued 
a proclamation forbidding the magistrates and imperial pro¬ 
curators to exhibit, in any of the provinces, a show of 
gladiators, wild beasts, or any other public spectacle. Th^ 
practice of amusing the people with grand exhiBltions had 

1 This amphitheatre was built entirely with wood. 

^ A tax on all commodifies exposed to sale was imposed by Augustus.* 

VOL. I. N 
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been as sore a grievance as even the grasping hand avarice. 
The goveri^ors plundered the people, ani by displgys of mag¬ 
nificence hoped to disguise, or^ in some degree, )io make atone¬ 
ment for, their crimes.* 

, XXXII. A decree passed the' senate to ^Drotect, by ad¬ 
ditional terrors of law, the life of the patron from the malice 
rof his slaves. With this view, it ■vms enacted, that, in the 
case of a master slain by his domestics, execution should 
be'done, not only on such as remained in a state of; actual 
servitude, but likewise on' all, who, by the will of the de¬ 
ceased, obtained their freedom, but continued to live^under 
his'roof at the time when the murder was committed. Lucius 
VariKs, who had been degraded for l^pacious avarice; was 
restored to his consular rank, and his seat in the se^nate. 
Pomponia Graecina; a woman of illustrious birth, and the 
wife of Hautiusj. who, & his return from Britain, entered 
the city with the>pomp of an ovation, was accused of em¬ 
bracing the rites of a foreign superstition.^ The matter 
wac referred to the jurisdiction of her husband. Plautius, 
in conformity to ancient usage, called together a number 
of her relations, and in her presence, sat in judgment on 
the conduct of his wife. He pronounced her innocent. She 
lived to a great age?, in one continued train of affliction. 
From the time when Julia, the daughter of Drusus, was 
brought to a tragical end by the wicked arts of Messalina, 
she never laid aside her mourning weeds, but pined in grief 
during a space of forty years,'inconsolable for the loss of 
her friend. During the reign of ^ Claudius nothing could 
alleviate her sorrow, nor was her perseverance imputed to 
her as a crime; in the end, it was the glory of her character. 

XXXIII. This year produced a number of criminal accu¬ 
sations. Publius Celer was prosecuted by the province of 
Asia. The weight of evidence pressed so hard, that Nero, 
unable to acquit him, dreV' the cause into a tedious length. 
During that state of suspense, the criminal died of old age. 
Celer, the reader will remember, was an instrument in the 
murder of Silanus, the proccwisul. The magnitude of his 
guilt on that occasion so far surpassed the rest of his 
flagitious deeds, that noting else was deemed worthy of 
notice. The enormity of^one atrd^pus crime screened him. 
from punishment. 

The Cilicians demanded justice against Cossutianus Capito, 
a man of an abandoned character, who at Rome had set 

„ ' 1 Possibly the Christiao re^oo. 
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the law% at defiance, and thougjit, that, with equal impunity, 
he might,,<^mmit*the same excesses in the 'government of 
his province.♦ The prosecution was carried on with such 
unremitting vigour, that he aibandoinied his defence. He 
was condemned to make restitution. A suit of the same 
nature was commaftce:^ against Eprius Marcellus by the 
people of Lyda, but with different success. A powerful 
faction combined to support him. The consequence was, 
that some of the prosecutors were banished for a conspiracy 
against an innocent man. ' , 

XXXIV. Nero entered onliis third consulship [a.u.c. 8ii, 
A.D. 58], having for his colleague Valerius Messala, tl\e great- 
grandson of Corvinus Messal^ the celebrated orator,* who, 
in the memory of a few surviving old men, had been asso¬ 
ciated in the consulship with Augustus, the great-grandfather 
of Nero^s mother, Agrippina. The prince granted to his 
colleague an annual, pension of fifteen hundred thousand 
sesterces, arid’ with' that incoine* Messala, who had fallen 
into blameless poverty, was able to support the dignity of 
his rank and character. Yearly stipends were afeo granted 
to Aurelius Cotta, and Haterius Antoninus, though they 
were both, by dissipation^-'the authors of Iheir own distress. 

In the beginning of this year, the waf between the Romans 
and the Parthians, hitherto slow in its operations, grew warm 
and active on both sides. The possession of Armenia was 
the point still in dispute.' Vologeses saw with indignation 
the crown, which he had settled on his brother 'Hfidates, 
withheld by force, arid, to let him receive it as the gift of 
a foreign power, was a degree of humiliation to which his 
pride could not submit. On . the other hand, to recover 
the conquests formerly made by Lucullus and Pomptey was 
in Corbulo’s judgment worthy of-the Romarf name. The 
Armenians balanced between‘ the powers at war, and in 
their turn invited each* Their natural bias inclined them to 
the Parthians. Neighbours by situation, congenial in their 
manners, and by frequent intermarriages closely allied, they 
were willing to favour the enemies of Rome, and even in¬ 
clined to submit to a Parthimi master. Inured by habit 
to a taste of servitude, they neither understood, nor wished 
.for, civil liberty. * 

XXXV. Corbulo had to struggle with the ^lothful dispo¬ 
sition of his army; a mischief more embarrassiifg than the 
wily arts of the enemy. The legions from Syria joined his 
camp, but so enervated by the languor of peace, that JJiey 
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could scarce support the labours of a cajnpaign. It is cer¬ 
tain, that there were amongst ^them veterans wlio-had seen 
no service; who had nevei^^been on duty ^t a midnight 
post; who never mounted guard, and were such total 
strangers to a fosse and a palisade, that they gazed at both 
as at a novelty. They tiad served the^ term prescribed in 
•garrison-towns, without helmets, and without breastplates, 
spruce and trim in their attire, by profession soldiers, yet 
thinking of nothing but the means of enriching themselves. 
Having dismissed all such af were by age and infirmity 
rendered unfit for the service, Corbulo ordered new levies 
to be made in Galatia and Cappadocia. To these he added 
a legion from Germany, with some troops of horse, and a 
detachment of infantry from the cohorts. Thus reinforced, 
his army kept the field, though the frost was so intense, 
that, without digging through the ice, it was impossible to 
pitch their tents. By the inclemency of the season many 
lost the use of their limbs, and it often happened that the 
sentinel died on his post. The case of one soldier deserves 
to be Rieiftioned. He was employed in carrying a load of 
wood: his hands, nipped by the frost, and cleaving to the 
faggot, dropped ffom his arms, add fell to the ground. 

The general, during the severity of the weather, gave an 
example of strenuous exertion; he was busy in every quarter, 
thinly clad, his head uncovered, in the ranks, at the works, 
commending the brave, relieving the weak, and by his own 
active vigour exciting the emulation of the men. But the 
rigour of the season, and the hardship of the service, were 
more than the soldiers could endure. The army suffered by 
desertion. This required an immediate remedy. The prac¬ 
tice of lenity towards the first or second offence, which 
often prevailed in other armies, would have been attended 
with dangerous consequences. He who quitted his colours 
suffered death as soon as taken; and this severity proved 
more salutary than weak compassion. The number of deser¬ 
ters, from that time, fell short of what happens in other 
camps, where too much indulgence is the practice. 

XXXVI. Having resolved to wait the return of spring, 
Corbulo kept his men witjiin their intrenchments during the 
rest of the winter. The auxiliary cohorts were stationed at 
proper posts, .under the command of Pactius Orphitus, who 
had served as principal centurion. The orders given to 
this officer were, that the advanced posts should by no 
means hazard an engagement. Orphitus sent to inform the 
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general, ^that the Barbarians spread themselves round the 
country with so litt^g caution, tnat advantage might be taken 
of their imprudence. Corbuk) renewed his orddl^s, that the 
troops should keep within the^ lines, and wait for a rein¬ 
forcement. Omhitus paid no regara to the command of 
his superior officer. , A few troops 0/ horse, from the adjacent 
castles, came up to join him, and, through inexperience, 
demanded to be led against the enemy. Orphitus risked a* 
battle, and was totally routed. The forces posted nea» at 
hand, whose duty it was to march to the assistance of 
the broken ranks, fled in coAfusion to their intrenchments. 
Corbulo no sooner received intelligence of his defeat, tjian 
he resolved to pass the severest censure on the disobedience 
of his officer. He ordered him, his subalterns, and his men, 
to march out of the intrenchments,^ and there left them in 
disgrace, till, at the intercession of the whole army, he gave 
them leave to return within the lines. 

XXXVII. Meanwhile Tiridates, at the head of his vassals 
and followers, with a strong reinforcement sent by his brother 
Vologeses, invaded Armenia, not, as before, by sudden inT:ur- 
sions, but with open hostility. Wherever the people Vere in 
the interests of Rome, he laid waste their lands; if an armed 
force advanced against him, he shifteck his quarters, and, by 
the velocity of his flight, eluded the attack. He moved with 
rapidity from place to place, and, by the terror of a wild 
and desultory war, more than by the success of his arms, 
kept the country in a constant alarm. Corbulo endeavoured, 
but without effect, to bring him to an engagement. He 
determined, therefore, to adopt the plan of the enemy, and, 
for that purpose, spread his forces round the country, under 
the conduct of his lieutenants and other subordinate officers. 
At the same time he caused a diversion to be n^ade by Antio- 
chus, king of Syria, in the provinces of Armenia that lay 
contiguous to his dominions. Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, 
was willing, in this juncture, to co-operate with the Roman 
arms. He had put his son Rhadamistus to death for imputed * 
treason, and, to make termg with Rome, while, in fact, he 
gratified his rooted aversion to the Armenians, he pretended 
to enter into the war with the zeal and ardour of a friend to 
the cause. The Isichians also declared for Corbulo. That ^ 
people were now, for the first time, the allies of Rome. They 

1 This mode of punishment was established by ancient usfige^ Livy relates, 
that the cohoits, which had lost their colours, were obliged 10 remain on the 
outside of the camp, without their tents, and were found in t^t condition by 
Valerius Maximus the dic^tor. 
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madft incursions into the wijjd and desert tracts of Armenia, 
and by a desultory rambling war distra^:ted tljfe, pperations 
of the enefiiy. * 

Tiridates finding hicpself ddunteracted on every side, sent 
ambassadors to expostulate,, as well in th^, name of the 
Parthians, as for himself. “After hostages so lately de¬ 
livered, and a renewal of friendship, that promised mutual 
advantages, why was his expulsion from, the kingdom of 
Armenia the fixed, the avowed v intention of the Roman 
army ? If Vologeises was not as,, yet in motion with the 
whole strength of his kingdoih, it was because he \^.ished 
to prevail by the justice of his 'cause, and not by force of 
arms.^ 'If the sword must, be drawn, the event would show 
that the Arsacides had not forgot that warlike spirit which, 
on former occasions, had been fatal to the Roman name.” 
Corbulo heard this magnificent language; but, being informed, 
by sure intelligencfe,’ that the revolt of the Hyrcanians found 
employment for Vologeses, he returned for answer, that the 
wisest measure Tiridates could pursue, would be to address 
himself in $. suppliant style to the emperor of Rome. The 
kingdom of Armenia, settled on a solid basis, might be his 
without the effusion of blood, and the havoc of a destructive 
war, if to distant and chimerical hopes he preferred moderate 
measures and present security, 

XXXVIII, From this' time'the. business fell into a train 
of negotiation. Frequent/ despatches passed between both 
armies; but no progress being made towards u conclusive 
treaty, it was at.. length . agreed that, at a fixed time and 
place, the two chiefs should come to an interview. Tiridates 
gave notice that he should bring with him a guard of a 
thousai|<|| horse: the number which Corbulo might choose 
for his own person, he did not take upon him to prescribe j 
all he desired was, that they should come with a pacific 
disposition, and advance to the congress without their breast¬ 
plates and their helmets. This stroke of eastern perfidy was 
' not so fine, but even the dullest capacity, not to rnention an 
experienced general, might perceive the latent fraud. The 
number limited on one side, and to the opposite party left 
indefinite, carried with it'a specious appearance; but the 
« lurking treachery was too ^apparent The Parthian cavalry 
excelled in the dexterity of managing tfie bow and arrow; 
and, without defensive armour, ivnat would be the use of 
superior numbers? Aware of the design, but choosing to 
disguise his sentiments, Qorbulo calrolj^ answered, that the 
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busines^being of a public nature, the discussiofi of it gught 
to be in the»presene^ of both arihies. For the convention he 
appointed* a pjiace enclosed on one side by a s»ft acclivity 
of gently rising hills, where the# infantry might be posted to 
advantage, witlj^ a vale beneath, stretdfhing to an extent that 
gave ample space foj the cavalry. On the stated day Corbulo 
advanced to the meeting; with his forces in regular order. In 
the wings were stationed the allies and t^ie auxiliaries sent b^ 
the kings in friendship with Rome. The sixth legion forjped 
the centre, strengthened by a reinforcement of three thousand 
men from the third legion* drafted in the night from the neigh¬ 
bouring camp. Being embodied under one eagle, they pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a single legion. Towards the close 
of day, Tiridates occupied^a distant ground, visible iftdeed, 
but never within hearing. . Not being able to. obtain a con¬ 
ference, the Roman general ordered his men to file off to 
their respective quarters.' , . 

XXXIX. Tiridates left the field with precipitation, alarmed 
at the various movements of the Roman army, and fearing 
the danger of an ambuscade, or, perhaps, intending tcf cut 
off the supplies of prdvisions then on the way f?bm»the city 
of Trebizonde^and the. Pontic Sea. But the supplies were 
conveyed over the mountains, where* a chain of posts was 
formed, to secure the passes. A slow and lingering war 
was how to be apprehended: to bring it to a speedy issue, 
and compel the Armenians to act on the defensive, Corbulo 
resolved to lipvel their castles to the ground. sThe strpngest 
fort in that quarter was known by the name of Volandum : 
the demolition of that place^ he reserved for himself, and 
against the towns of inferior note he Sent Cornelius Flaccus, 
a lieutenant-general, and Insfeius Cfilfuto, praefect of the 
camp. Having reconnoitred ,the works, an^ pre^red for 
the assault, he harangued hiS men in effect as follows: 
“You have now to do with a.dastardly and fugitive enemy; 
a vagabond race, always roving in predatory bands, betraying 
at once their unwarlike spirit and their jierfidy ; impatient of* 
peace, and cowards m ’war| The time is^ arrived, when the 
whole nation may be exterminated: by one brave exploit 
you may gain both fame and booty to ..reward your valour.” 
Having thus inflamed the spirit erf his men, he arranged them^ 
in four divisions: one close embodied under their shields, 
forming a military shell, to sap the foundation^ of the ram¬ 
parts ; a second party advanced with ladders to scale the 
walls; a third with their warlike, engines threw into the 
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placeshower of darts and missive fire; while the slingers 
and archers posted at a convenient distjyice, djsch&rged a 
volley of mftal and huge massy stones. ® c 

To keep the enemy employ^ in every quarter, the attack 
was made on all sides at once. In less than four hourg the 
Barbarians were driven from their stations f the ramparts 
were left defenceless, the" gates were forced, and the works 
taken by scalade. A dreadful slaughter followed. All who 
werq capable of carrying arms were put to the sword. On 
the part of the Romans only one man was killed; the number 
of wounded was inconsiderablec The women and children 
were sold to slavery: the rest was left to be plundered by 
the soldiers. The operations of Flaccus and Capito were 
attended with equal success. In one day three castles 
were taken by storm. A general panic overspread the 
country. From motives of fear or treachery the inha¬ 
bitants surrendered at discretion. Encouraged by these 
prosperous events, Corbulo was now resolved to lay siege 
in form to Artaxata, the capital of the kingdom. He did 
not,however, think it advisable to march the nearest way. 
The rivesr Araxes washes the walls of the city: the legions 
would have found it necessary to construct the necessary 
bridges in sight of the enemy, exposed to their darts and 
missive weapons. They took a wider circuit, and forded 
over where the current was broad and shallow. 

XL. Tiridates was thown into the utmost distress. Shame 
and fear took possession of him by turns. If he suffered a 
blockade to be formed, his weak condition would be too 
apparent; if he attempted to raise the siege, his cavalry 
might be surrounded in the narrow defiles. He resolved 
to show himself towards the close of day in order of battle, 
and next morning, either to attack the Romans, or, by a 
sudden retreat, to draw them into an ambuscade. With this 
intent he made a sudden movement, and surrounded the 
legions. The attempt -gave no alarm to Corbulo: prepared 
<.for all events, he had marshalled his men either for action 
or a march. The third legion took post in the right wing; 
the sixth advanced on the left; and a select detachment 
from the tenth formed the centre. The baggage was secure 
^between the ranks: a body of a thousand horse brought 
up the rear, with orders to face the enemy whenever an 
attack was made, but never to pursue them. I’he foot 
archers, ancf' the rest of the cavalry, were distributed in 
the wings. The left extended their ranks towards the foot 
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of the hill^ in osder, if the Barbarians advanced on that 
side, to ^hem ^n between the front lines anri the centre 
of the army. Tiridates contented himself with vain parade, 
shiftipg his ground with celerity, yet^never within the throw 
of a dart, advancing, retreating, and, by every stratagem, 
trying to make the Romans open their ranks, and leave 
themselves liable to be attacked in scattered parties. Hi? 
efforts were without effect: one officer, who commaijided 
a troop of horse, advanced from his post, and fell under 
a volley of darts. His temerity restrained the rest of the 
army. Towards the close of day, Tiridates, seeing his wiles 
defeated, withdrew with all his forces. • 

XLI. Corbulo encamped on the spot. Having reason 
to imagine that Tiridates would throw himself into the city 
of Artaxata, he debated whether it would not be best, 
without loss of time, to push forward by rapid marches, 
and lay siege to the place. While he remained in suspense, 
intelligence was brought by the scouts that the prince set 
off at full speed towards some distant region, but whether 
to Media or Albania, was uncertain. He reserved, there¬ 
fore, to wait the return of day, and in the meantime des¬ 
patched the light-armed cohorts, witl^ orders to invest the 
city, and begin their attack at a proper distance. The 
inhabitants threw open their gates, and surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion. Their lives were saved, but the town was reduced 
to ashes. No other measure could be adopted; the walls 
were of wide extent, and a sufficient garrison could not 
be spared, at a time when it was necessary to prosecute 
the war with vigoiir; and if the city were left unhurt, the 
advantage, as well as glory of the conquest, would j)e lost. 
To these reasons were added an extraordinary appearance 
in the heavens. It happened that the sun-beams played 
with brilliant lustre on the adjacent country, making the 
whole circumference a scene of splendour, while the pre¬ 
cinct of the town was covered with the darkest gloom, at • 
intervals rendered still more awful by flashes of lightning, 
that served to show the impending horror. This pheno¬ 
menon was believed to be the wrath of the gods denouncing 
the destruction of the city. • , 

For these transactions Nero was saluted Imperator. The 
senate decreed a solemn thahksgiving. Statue? ai^d triumphal 
arches were erected, and the prince was declared perpetual 
consul. The day on which the victory w'as gained, and 
also that on which^ the news arrived at Rojne, and* the 
VOL. I. N 2 
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repoA was made to the sepate, were by a decre^ to be 
observed as annual festivals. Many oth^f votes/^v,^re passed 
with the i&me spirit of adulation, all in tiieir tendency 
so excessive, that Caips CaSlius, who had concurred with 
every motion, observed at last, that if, foi; the beirignity 
of the gods to the Roman people, duei thanks were to be 
;yoted, acts of religion would engross the whole year; and 
therefore, care should be taken to fix the days of devotion 
at proper intervals, that they might not encroach too. much 
on the business of civil life. 

XLII. About this time a nlan who had suffered various 
revolutions of fortune, and by his vices had brought on 
himseff the public detestation, was cited to answer a charge 
exhibited against him before the senate. He was con¬ 
demned, but not without fixing a stain on the character 
of Seneca. Suillius ^ was the person: in the reign of 
Claudius he had been the scourge and terror of his fellow- 
citizens ; a venal orator, and an informer by profession. 
In jthe late change of government he had been much re¬ 
duced, Jbuk not low enough to gratify the resentment of 
his enemies. His spirit was still unconquered. Rather 
than descend to<t humble supplications, he preferred the 
character of a convicted malefactor. To come at this man, 
a late decree of the senate, reviving the pains and penalties 
of the Cincian law* against such advocates as received a 
price , for their eloquence, was thought to have been framed 
by the advice of Seneca. Suillius exclaimed against the 
proceeding. At his time of life he had little to fear. To 
the natural ferocity of his temper he ipbw added a con¬ 
tempt of danger. 

He poured out a torrent of invective, and in particular 
^railed with acrimony against Seneca. “The philosopher,” 
he said, “was an enemy to the friends of Claudius. He 
had been banished by that emperor, and the disgrace was 
not inflicted without just reason. He is now grown old 
** in the pursuit of frivolous literature, a vain retailer of 
rhetoric to raw and inexperienced boys. He beholds with 
an eye of envy all, who, in the defence of their fellow- 
citizens, exert a pure, a sound, a manly eloquence. That 
Suillius lived with reputation in the service of German!cus, 
is a fact well-known. He was ^quaestor under that prince, 

1 For Suillius, see Annals, iv. 31, xi. i. 

3 For the Cincian law against the venality of orators, see Annals, xi. 5 
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while Sgneca corrupted the morals of his daughter,* and 
dishonoured the family. If it*be a crime to receive from 
a client tTie*iewara of honest industry, what sMfell be said 
of him, who steals into the* chamber of a princess to 
debauch her virtue By what sysfem of ethics, and by 
what rules of philosophy, has this professor warped into 
the favour of the emperor, and, in less than four years^ 
amassed three hundred million of sesterces? Through the 
city of Rome his snares are spread; last wills and testi¬ 
monies are his quarry; and the rich, who have no children, 
are his prey. By’ exorbitant usury he has overwhelmed 
all Italy; the provinces are exhausted, and he is ^till 
insatiate. The wealth of Suillius cannot be counted great; 
but it is the fruit of honest industry. He is now deter¬ 
mined to bid defiance to his enemies, and hazard all 
consequences, rather than derogate from his rank and the 
glory of his life, by poorly yielding to a new man; an 
upstart in the state; a sudden child of fortune.” 

XLIII. By a set of officious talebearers, who love to 
carry intelligence, and inflame it with the additjpn of tlieir 
own malevolence, these bitter invectives were convl^yed to 
Seneca. The enemies of Suillius were sjpt to work: they 
charged him with rapine and peculation during his govern¬ 
ment in Asia. To substantiate these allegations, twelve 
months were allowed to the prosecutors; but that put off 
their vengeance to a distant day. To shorten their work, 
■they chose to proceed upon a new charge, without going 
out of Rome for witnesses. The accusation stated, “That 
by a virulent prosecution he had driven Quintus Pomponius 
into open rebellion; that by his pernicious arts Julia, the 
daughter of Drusus, and Poppaea Sabina, were foiced to 
put a period to their lives; that Valerius Asiaticus, Lusius, 
Saturninus, and Cornelius Lupus, with a long list of Roman 
knights, were all cut off by his villainy; and, in short, every 
act of cruelty in the reign of Claudius was imputed to 
him.” To these charges Suillius answered, that he acted • 
alw’ays under the immediate orders of the prince, and 
never of his own , motion. Nero overruled that defence, 
averring, that he had inspected all the papers of the late 
emperor, and from those vouohers it plainly appeared, • 
that not one prosecution was set on foot by the order 
of Claudius. The criminal resorted to the •cqpnmands of 
Messalina; but, by shifting his ground, his cause grew 

1 Tbi« was Julia, the daughter of Qermanicus. 
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weaker. Why, it was argued, was he thje only peison who 
lent himseK to the wicked designs of th?it permcrous prosti¬ 
tute ? Shaft the perpetrator evil deeds, who has received 
his hire, be allowed *' to transfer his guilt to the person 
who paid him the wages of his iniquity? * 

Suillius was condemned, and his effefcts were confiscated, 
except a part allowed to his son and granddaughter, in 
addition to what was left to them under the will of their 
mother, and their grandmother. He was banished to the 
islands called the Baleares. ^ During the whole of the 
trial, he behaved with undaunted firmness, and even after 
the* sentence his spirit was still unbroken. He was said 
to have lived in his lone retreat, not only at ease, but 
in voluptuous affluence. His enemies intended to wreak 
their malice on his son Nerulinus, and, with that view, 
charged him with extortion. Nero checked the prosecu¬ 
tion; the ends of justice being, as he thought, sufficiently 
answered. 

XLIV. It happened, at this time, that Octavius Sagitta, 
tribuncr of* the people, fell in love to distraction with a 
married woman of the name of Pontia. By presents and 
unbounded generosity he seduced her to his embraces, and 
afterwards, by a promise of marriage, engaged her consent 
to a divorce from her husband. Pontia was no sooner 
free from the nuptial tie, than her imagination opened to 
her other prospects. She affected delays; her father made 
objections; she had hopes of a better match, and finally 
she refused to perform her contract. Octavius expostu¬ 
lated ; he complained ; he threatened; his reputation suffered, 
and his fortune was ruined. His life was all that he had 
left, add that he was ready to sacrifice at her command 
.His suit, however earnest, made no impression. In despair, 
he begged one night only; that small indulgence would 
assuage his sorrows, and take the sting from disappoint¬ 
ment. The assignation was made. Pontia ordered her 

L O 

servant, who was privy to the intrigue, to watch her bed¬ 
chamber. The lover went to His appointment. He carried 
with him one of his freedmen, and a poniard under his 
robe. The scene which usually occurs, when love is stung 
to jealousy, was acted bet'i^een the parties; reproaches, fond 
endearments, ,rage, and tenderness, war and peace, took 
their turn, “ 

Part of the night was passed in mutual enjoyment. . At 
length, Octavius, in the moment of , soft security, when 
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the unhgppy victim thought al] violence at an end, ^ized 
his dagge^A^d sh^^thed it in her heart. The maid rushed 
in to assist •her mistress. Octavius woundea her, and 
made his escape. On the following^ day, the murder was 
reported abroad; and the hand that gave the blow was 
strongly suspected. $ Octavius, it was certain, had passed 
the night with the deceased; but his freedman boldly, 
stood forth, and took the crime upon himself. It was 
his deed; an act of justice due to an injured mafter. 
This generous fortitude from the mouth of an assassin 
was heard with astonishment, and for some time gained 
credit, till the maid, who had recovered from her wound, 
disclosed the particulars of the whole transaction. l^Qntia’s 
father appealed to the tribunal of the consuls, and Octavius, 
as soon as his office of tribune ceased, was condemned 
to suffer the penalties of the Cornelian law against assassins. 

XLV. In the course of the same year, another scene of 
libidinous passibn was brought forward, more important 
than that which we have related, and, in the end, ,the 
cause of public calamity. Sabina Poppaea, aim th^t time 
lived at Rome in a style of taste and elegance. She 
was the daughter of Titus Ollius, but she took her name 
from Poppaeus Sabinus, her grandfaliier by the maternal 
line. Her father Ollius was, at one time, rising to the 
highest honours; but being a friend of Sejanus, he was 
involved in the ruin of that minister. The grandfather 
had figured on the stage of public business. He was of 
consular rank, and obtained the honour of a triumph. 
To be the known descendant of a man so distinguished, 
flattered the vanity of Poppaea. Virtue excepted, she 
possessed all the qualities that adorn the female character. 
Her mother was the reigning beauty of her* time. From 
her the daughter inherited nobility of birth, with all the 
graces of an elegant form. Her fortune was equal to 
her rank; her conversation had every winning art; her 
talents were cultivated, and her wit refined. She knew 
how to assume an air of m®desty, and yet pursue lascivious 
pleasures; in her deportment, decent; in her heart, a 
libertine. When she appeared in public, which was but 
seldom, she wore a veil, that shtded, or seemed to shade, 
her face; perhaps intending that her beauty should not 
wear out or tarnish to the eye; or because* that style of 
dress was most becoming. To the voice of fame she 

1 was sent into banishment. ^ 
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paid no regard: her husband and her adpltefer were 
equally welcome to her embraces. L^ve, her, was 

not an affair of the heart. Knowing no attachment her¬ 
self, she required norfe from others. Where she sajv her 
interest, there she bestowed her favours; a*"politician even 
in her pleasures. She was married to Rufius Crispinus, 

Roman knight, and was by him the mother of a son;^ 
but Otho, a youth of expectation, luxurious, prodigal, and 
high in favour with Nero, attracted her regard. * She 

yielded to his addresses, and, in a short time, n^arried 
the’adulterer. 

3tLVI. Otho, in company with the emperor, grew lavish 
in hdi" praise. Her beauty and her elegant manners were 
his constant theme. He talked, perhaps, with the warmth 
and indiscretion of a lover; perhaps, with a design to 
inflame the passions of Nero, and from their mutual 

relish of the same enjoyments to derive new strength to 
support his interest. Rising from Nero’s table, he was 

oftefn heard to say, “I am going to the arms of her, who 
possesses ^every amiable accomplishment; by her birth 
ennobled; endeared by beauty; the wish of all beholders, 
and to the favoure<J man the source of true delight.” 

Nero became enamoured. No time was lost. Poppaea 
received his visits. At the first interview she called forth 
all her charms, and insured her conquest. She admired 
the dignity of the prince. His air, his manner, and his 
looks were irresistible. By this well-acted fondness she 
gained entire dominion over his affections. Proud of her 
success, she thought it time to act her part with female 
airs and coy reluctance. If Nero wished to detain her 
more than a night or two, she could not think of com¬ 
plying ; she was married to a man whom she loved. She 
could not risk the loss of a situation so perfectly happy. 
Otho led a life of taste arid elegance, unrivalled in his 
4, pleasures. Under his roof she saw nothing but magnifi¬ 
cence, in a style worthy of the highest station. She 
objected to Nero that he had* contracted different habits. 
He lived in close connection with Acte, a low-born slave; 
^ and from so mean a coqgimerce, what could be expected 
* but sordid manners and degenerate sentiment! From 
that moment,rOtho lost his interest with the prince: he 

1 The name of the son was Rufinus Crispinus, who, we are told by Sue¬ 
tonius, was thrown into the sea by order of Nero, because he was reported to 
act among his play-fellows the part of a general or an emperor, Otho, who 
succeeded so welj^with Poppaea, was afterwards emperor. 
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had oisders neither to frequent the palace, nor to* show 
himself tinVhe train of attendants. At length, to remove 
a rival, Neto made him governor of Lusifenia. Otho 
quitted Rome, and, till the oreakiqg out of the civil wars, 
confinued im the administration of his province, a firm 
and upright magistrate, in this instance exhibiting to the 
world that wonderful union of repugnant qualities whiqj^ 
marked the man; in private life, luxurious, profligate, and 
prone to every vice; in his public capacity, prudent,*just, 
and temperate in the use of power. 

XLVII. It was in this juncture that Nero first threw off 
the mask. He had hitherto cloaked the vices of his nature. 
The person whom he dreaded most, was Cornelius^ Sylla; 
a man, in fact, of a dull and sluggish understanding; but 
his stupidity passed with Nero for profound thinking, and 
the deep reserve of a dangerous politician. In this idea 
he was confirmed by the malignity of one Graptus, a man 
enfranchised by the emperor, and from the. reign of Tiberius 
hackneyed in the practice of courts. He framed an^artful 
story. The Milvian bridge was, at that time^th^ fashion¬ 
able scene of midnight revelry: being out of the limits of 
Rome, the emperor thought that he nnight riot, at that 
place, with unbounded freedom. Graptus told him, that 
a conspiracy had been formed against his life, and the 
villains lay in ambush on the Flaminian way; but as fortune 
would have it, the prince, by passing through the Sallustian 
gardens, escaped the snare. To give colour to this in¬ 
vented tale, he alleged the following circumstance: In one 
of the riots which were common in those dissolute times, 
a set of young men fell into a skirmish with the attendants 
of the emperor. This, he said, was a concerted ^lot, and 
Sylla was the author of it, though not so much as one of 
his clients, nor even a slave of his, was found to have 
been of the party. Sylla, in fact, had neither capacity nor 
spirit for an undertaking so big with danger; and yet, on 
the suggestion of Graptus, which was received as positive 
proof, he was obliged to •quit his country, and reside, for 
the future, in the city of Marseilles. 

XLVIII. During the same consulship, the senate gave 
audience to the deputies, frdhi the magistrates and the 
people of Puteoli. The former complained of the licen¬ 
tiousness of the populace, and the latter •retaliated, in 
bitter terms, against the pride and avarice of the nobles. 
It appeared that^ the mob rose in a tumultuous body, 
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dischjyrging vdlleys of stones, and threatening to set fire 
to the houses. A general massacre was, likely ^to *be the 
consequence,iv Caius Cassius was despatched tjuell the 
insurrection. His measures, ^qo harsh and violent for the 
occasion, served only Ito irritate the. people. He wa% re¬ 
called, at his own request, and the two Scrib6nii were sent 
to supply his place. They took with them^ praetorian cohort. 
By the terror of a military force, and the execution of a few 
ringleaders, the public tranquillity was restored. 

XfilX. A decree of the senate, which had no higher 
object than to authorise the people of Syracuse to exceed, 
in their public spectacles, the number of gladiators limited 
by Hw, would be matter too trite, and unworthy of notice, 
if the Opposition, made by Paetus Thrasea, had not excited 
against that excellent man a number of enemies. They 
seized the opportunity to traduce his character. “If he 
is, as he pretends to be, seriously of opinion, that the 
public good requires liberty of speech and freedom of 
debate, why descend to things so frivolous in their nature? 
Are peace and war of no importance? When laws are in 
question^- wFren tributes and imposts are the subject before 
the fathers, and when points of the first importance are 
in agitation, where 'is his eloquence then ? Every senator, 
who rises in his place, has the privilege of moving what¬ 
ever he conceives to be conducive to the public welfare; 
and what he moves, he has a right to discuss, to debate, 
and put to the vote. And yet to regulate the amphitheatre 
of Syracuse is the sole business of a professed and zealous 
patriot I Is the administration in all its parts so fair and 
perfect, that even Thrasea himself, if he held the reins 
of government, could find nothing to reform ? If he 
suffers rnatters of the first importance to pass in silence, 
why amuse us *with a mock debate on questions, wherein 
no man finds himself interested?’* 

The friends of Thrasea desired an explanation of his 
ponduct; his answer was as follows; When he rose to 
make his objections to the law in question, he was not 
ignorant of the mismanagement that prevailed in all depart¬ 
ments of the government; but the principle on which he 
acted, had in view the l^onour of the senate. When 
matters of little moment drew the attention of the fathers, 
men would see < that affairs of importance could not escape 
a body of rhcn, who thought nothing that concerned the 
public benea-th their notice. 
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L. complaints of the people, in the course of^ this 
year, agairjst the ^oppressions *practised by the collectors ^ 
of the revenue, were so loud and violent, tha^ Nero was 
inclined to abolish the whol^*syste^ of duties and taxes, 
thereby to ser^jp the interests of humanity, and bestow on 
mankind the greatest blessing in his power. To this gener¬ 
ous sentiment the fathers gave the highest applause; but 
the design they said, however noble, was altogether im¬ 
practicable. To abrogate all taxes, were to cut off •the 
resources of government, and dissolve the common¬ 
wealth. Repeal the imposts‘on trade, and what would be 
the consequence? The tribute paid by the provinces must, 
in like manner, be remitted. The several companies that 
farmed the revenue were established by the consuls and 
tribunes of Rome, in the period of liberty, when the old 
republic flourished in all its glory. The revenue system, 
which has since grown up, was farmed on a fair estimate, 
proportioned to the demands of government. It would, in¬ 
deed, be highly proper to restrain within due bounds ^the 
conduct of the collectors, that the several duties^hich were 
sanctioned by the acquiescence of ages, might not, by 
oppression and rapacity, be converted into a grievance too 
rigorous to be endured. • 

LI. Nero issued a proclamation, directing that the re¬ 
venue laws, till that time kept among the mysteries of state, 
should be drawn up in form, and entered on the public 
tables for the inspection of all degrees and ranks of men. 

It was also made a rule, that no arrear of more than a 
yearns standing should be recovered by the taxgatherers, and, 
in all cases of complaint against those officers, the same 
should be heard and decided in a summary way, Jby the 
priEtor at Rome, and in the provinces by the propraetors 
or proconsuls. To the soldiers all former privileges and 
immunities were preserved, with an exception of the duties 
on merchandise, if they entered into trade. Many other 
regulations were added, all just and equitable, and, for ‘ 
some time, strictly observed,# but suffered afterwards to fall 
into disuse. The abolition, however, of the fortieth and 
the fiftieth penny, with many other exactions, invented by 
the avarice of the publicans, still*continues in force. The 
exportation of corn, from the provinces beyond sea, was also 
put under proper regulations; the imposts werS diminished; 

1 The oppressions exercised by this class of men are often mentioned by 
Tacitus, Livy, and other Roman historians. 
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the shipping employed in commerce was .not to, be®rated in 
the estimate? of the merchants’ effects, ahd, of Vidtlrse, stood 
exempted from all duties, 

LII. Sulpicius CamAtinus and Pomponiiis Silvanu^ who 
had governed in Africa with proconsular ‘authority, were 
both accused of maladministration, and acquitted by the 
Emperor. The accusers of Camerinus were few in number, 
an(J their allegations were private acts of 'cruelty to indi¬ 
viduals, not rapine or extortion, or any charge of a public 
nature. Silvanus was beset by powerful enemies. They 
praj^ed time to produce their witnesses: the defendant 
pressed* for an immediate hearing. He was rich, advanced 
in yehrs, and had no children; the consequence was, that 
a strong party espoused his interest. He triumphed over 
his enemies, and his friends went unrewarded. They hoped 
by their services to merit his estate, but he survived them 
all. 

LIII. During this whole period, a settled calm prevailed 
in Germany. The commanders, in that quarter, plainly saw 
that triumphal ornaments, granted, as they had been, on 
every trifling occasion, were no longer an honour. To 
preserve the peace ^of the provinces they thought their 
truest glory. Paulinus Pompeius and Lucius Vetus were 
then at the head of the legions. That the soldiery, however, 
might not languish in a state of inaction, Paulinus finished 
the great work of a bank, to prevent the inundations of the 
Rhine; a project begun by Drusus sixty-three years before. 
Vetus had conceived a vast design; he had in contempla¬ 
tion a canal, by which the waters of the Moselle and the 
Arar were to be communicated, to the end that the Roman 
forces mighty be able, for the future, to enter the Rhone 
from the Mediterranean, and passing thence into the Arar, 
proceed through the new channel into the Moselle, and sail 
down the Rhine into the German Ocean. This plan was 
on a great scale : fatiguing marches over a long tract of 
land would be no longer necessary, and a commodious 
navigation would be opened between the western and the 
northern seas. 

^lius Gracilis, who commanded in the Belgic Gaul, 
heard of this magnificent plan with the jealousy of a little 
mind. He gave notice to Vetus, that he and his legions 
must not think of entering the province of another officer. 
Such a step, he said, would have the appearance of a 
design to gain the affections of the ^people of Gaul, and, 
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by cor^eq^ience, jnight give timbrage to the emperor. In 
this maffh<% as (Jften happens, the danger oS having too 
much merit laid aside a project of great importance to the 
public. • 

LIV. The iBarbarians, having seen the long inactivity of 
the Roman armies* conceived a notion that the generals had 
it in command not to march against the enemy. In thts 
persuasion, the Frisians, having ordered the weak, thg)Ugh 
sex or age, to be conveyed across the lakes, marched with 
the flower of their young m«n through woods and morasses 
towards the banks of the Rhine, where they took possession 
of a large tract,|,vacant, indeed, at the time, but in fact 
appropriated to the use of the Roman soldiers. In this 
emigration, the leading chiefs were Verritus and Malorix, 
both of them sovereign princes, if sovereign power may be 
said to exist in Germany. They had already fixed their 
habitations: they began to cultivate the soil, and the lands 
were sown in as full security as if they occupied their 
native soil; when Vibius Avitus, who succeeded Pafllinus 
in the government of the province, threatened to attack 
them with his whole force, if they did not evacuate the 
country, or obtain a settlement from^the emperor. Intimi¬ 
dated by these menaces, the German chiefs set out for 
Rome. Being there obliged to wait till Nero was at leisure 
from other business, they employed their time in seeing 
such curiosities as are usually shown to strangers. They 
were conducted to Pompey’s theatre,^ where the grandeur of 
the people, in one vast assembly, could not fail to make 
an impression. Rude minds have no taste for the exhibi¬ 
tions of the theatre. They gazed at everything with a face 
of wonder; the place for the populace, and the different 
seats assigned to the several orders of the state, engaged 
their attention. Curiosity was excited: they inquired which 
were the Roman knights, and which the senators. Among 
the last they perceived a few, who, by their exotic dress,# 
were known to be foreigners. They soon learned that they 
were ambassadors from different states, and that the privi¬ 
lege of mixing with the fathers was granted by way of dis¬ 
tinction, to do honour to men, who by their courage and^ 
fidelity surpassed the rest of the world. The answer gave 
offence to the two chieftains. In point of •valour and in¬ 
tegrity, the Germans, they said, were second fb no people 

1 Pliny the elder says, that Pompey’s theatre was large enough to hold forty 
thousand men. * # 
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upon ‘earth. With this stroke of national pride, tl^y rose 
abruptly, and took their seats among th^ sena^o^jg. Their 
rough but honest simplicity diffused a general pleasure 
through the audience. ^ It ^a's considered as the sudden 
impulse of liberty ‘ a glow of generous emplation. Hero 
granted to the two chiefs the privilege c>f Koman citizens, 
But, at the same time, declared, that the Frisians must 
depart from the lands which they had presumed to occupy. 
The' Barbarians refused to submit. A detachment of the 
auxiliary horse was sent forward, with orders to dislodge 
them. The attack was made^ with vigour, and all who 
resisted, were either taken prisoners, or put to the sword. 

LV.^Another irruption was soon after 6iade in the same 
quarter by the Ansibarians, a people respected for their own 
internal strength, and still more formidable, on account of 
the general sympathy with which the neighbouring states 
beheld their sufferings. They had been driven by the 
Chaucians from their native land, and having no place 
whicli they could call their country, they roamed about in 
quest of^ socue retreat, where they might dwell in peace, 
although in exile. Boiocalus, a warlike chief, was at the 
head of this wandering nation. He had gained renown in 
arms, and distinguished himself by his faithful attachment 
to the interests of Rome. He urged, in vindication of his 
conduct, that in the revolt of the Cheruscans^ he had been 
loaded with irons by the order of Arminius. Since that 
time, he had served in the Roman armies; at first under 
Tiberius, and afterwards under Germanicus; and now, at 
the end of fifty years, he w'as willing to add to his past 
services the merit of submitting himself and his people to 
the protection of the Romans. “The country in dispute,” 
he said, “ was tof wide extent; and under colour of reserv¬ 
ing it for the use of the legions, whole tracts of land 
remained unoccupied, waste, and desolate. Let the Roman 
soldiers depasture their cattle; let them retain lands for 
*chat purpose; but let them not, while they feed their horses, 
reduce mankind to the necessity of perishing by famine. 
Let them not prefer a dreary solitude to the interests of 
humanity. The affections of a people, willing to live in 
'friendship with them, are 'preferable to a wide waste of 
barren lands. The exclusive possession of the country in 
question was# by no means a novelty. It had been occupied, 

1 The revolt of the Cheruscans, in which Varus and his three legions 
perished. ^ 
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first by# the Chamavians; after# them by the Tubantes; and 
finally, by*dthe Uiipians. The firmament ove]^ our heads 
is the mansion of the gods;,^the earth was given to man; 
and what remains unoccupied, lie* in common for all.” 
At tnese words, he looked up to the sun, and appealing to 
the whole planetai^ system, asked with a spirit of enthu¬ 
siasm, as if the heavenly luminaries were actually presen*, 
whether an uncultivated desert, the desolation of nature, 
gave a prospect fit for them to survey. Would they* not 
rather let loose the ocean, to^ overwhelm in a sudden deluge 
a race of men, who made it their trade to carry devastation 
through the nations, and make the world a wilderness? 

LVl. Avitus answered in a decisive tone, that the law 
of the strongest must prevail. “The gods, whom Boiocalus 
invoked, had so ordained. By their high will, the Romans 
were invested with supreme authority; to give, or take 
away, was their prerogative; they were the sovereign arbiters, 
and would admit no other judges.” Such was the answer 
given in public to the Ansibarians. To Boiocalus^ in 
consideration of his former merit, an allotm^t ®f lands 
was privately offered. The German considered it as the 
price of treachery, and rejected it with disdain. “The 
earth,” he said, “may not afford df spot where we may 
dwell in peace; a place where we may die we can never 
want.” The interview ended here. Both sides departed 
with mutual animosity. The Ansibarians prepared for war. 
They endeavoured to rouse the Bructerians, the 'rencterians, 
and other nations still more remote. Avitus sent despatches 
to Curtilius Mancia, the commander - in - chief on the 
Upper Rhine, with instructions to cross the river, and 
show himself in the rear of the enemy. In the nfeantime 
he put himself at the head of his legions, aiTd entered the 
country of the Tencterians, threatening to carry sword 
and fire through their territories, if they did not forthwith 
renounce the confederacy. The Barbarians laid down^ 
their arms. The Bructerians in a panic followed their 
example. Terror and coftsternation spread through the 
country. In the cause of others none were willing to 
encounter certain danger. 

In this distress, the Ansibarians, abandoned by all,* 
retreated to the Usipians and Tubantes., Being there 
rejected, they sought protection from the Ctttians, and 
afterwards from the Cheruscans. In the end, worn out 
with lojig and painful marches, nowhere receive^ as 
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friends, in most places repulsed as enemies, and wanting 
everything in a foreign land, the whole natiop jJferished. 
The youngs and such as were able to* carrjj.^affns, were 
put to the sword; the rest were sold to slavery. 

LVII. In the course of the same summer, a tattle 
was fought with great rage and slaughter, between the 
Hermundurians and the Cattians. The exclusive property 
df a river, which flowed between both nations, impregnated 
with, stores of salt, was the cause of their mutual animosity. 
To the natural ^erceness of Barbarians, who know no decision 
but that of the sword, they added the gloomy motives 
of superstition. According to the creed of those savage 
nations, ’ that part of nhe world lay in the vicinity Of the 
heavens, and thence the prayers of men were wafted to 
the ear of the gods. The whole region was, by consequence, 
peculiarly favoured; and to that circumstance it was to 
be ascribed, that the river and the adjacent woods teemed 
with quantities of salt, not, as in other places, a concretion 
on the seashore, formed by the foaming of the waves, 
but ^roduc^d by the simple act of throwing the water from 
the strdlam on a pile of burning wood, where, by the 
conflict of opposite elements, the substance was engendered. 
For this salt a blood)^ battle was fought. Victory declared 
in favour of the Hermundurians. The event was the mpre 
destructive to the Cattians, as both armies, with their usual 
ferocity, had devoted the vanquished as a sacrifice to Mars 
and Mercury. By that horrible vow, men and horses, with 
whatever belonged to the routed army, were doomed to 
destruction. The vengeance meditated by the Cattians fell 
with redoubled fury on themselves. 

Aboujt the same time, a dreadful and unforeseen dis¬ 
aster befell the^ Ubians, a people in alliance with Rome. By 
a sudden eruption of subterraneous fire, their farms, their 
villages, their cities, and their habitations, were all in¬ 
volved in one general conflagration. The flames extended 
It far and wide, and well nigh reached the Roman colony 
lately founded in that part of ^Germany. The fire raged 
with such violence, that neither the rain from the heavens, 
nor the river-waters, could extinguish it. Every remedy 
^failed, till the peasants, (driven to desperation, threw in 
heaps of stones, and checked the fury of the flames. 
The misch^^f • beginning to subside, they advanced with 
clubs, as if to attack a troop of wild beasts. Having beat 
down the fire, they stripped off their clothes, and throwing 
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them, wet and besmeared with filth, upon tfie flame*, ex¬ 
tinguished tjie conflagration. • 

LVIII.** T^is y^ar the tree, called Rumin^lis, which 
stood in the place assigned for public elections, and 
eight* hundred and forty years befoA had given shelter to 
the infancy of Romulus and Remus, began to wither in 
all its branches. *rhe sapless trunk seemed to threaten 
a total decay. This was considered as a dreadful prognostidj 
till new buds expanding into leaf, the tree recovered its 
former verdure. 
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sunection of the populace—Aniceius suborned by Nero to confess fdmself 
^ilty%f adultety yfith Octavia—She is banished by Nero to the isle of 
Pandataincm and soSn after tnurdend. ^ 

These transactions in>iihide near four years. 

Years o^Rome. Of (^rist. Consuls. 

812 59 C^ius Vipstanus Apronianus, Lucius Fonteius Capilo. 

813 60 Nero, 4th time, Cossus Cornelius Lentulus. 

814 61 Caesonius Psetus, Petronius Turpilianus. 

815 62 P. Marius Celsus, L. Asimus Gallus. 

I. Caius Vipstanus and Lucius Fonteius succeeded to the 
consulship.^ Nero was determined no longer to defer ^the 
black design which had lain for some time fostered in his 
heart. He had gained in four years a taste of power, an*d was 
now grown sanguine enough to think that he might hazard a 
daring stride in guilt. His love for Poppsea kindled every 
day to high ardour. To be the imperial wife was the ambi¬ 
tion of that aspiring beauty; but while Agrippina lived, she 
could not hope to see Octavia divorced from the emperor. 
She began, by whispering calumny, to undermine the Em¬ 
peror’s mother, and, at times, in a vein of pleasanllfy, tt) alarm 
the pride and jealousy of Nero. With an air of raillery she 
called him a pupil, still under tuition;^a dependant on the 
will of others, in fancy guiding the reins of government, but, 
in reality, deprived of personal liberty. “ For what reason 
was her marriage so long deferred ? Had her person already 
lost the power of pleasing? Were the triumphal honours 
obtained by her ancestors a bar to her preferment ? Or was 
it supposed that she was not of a fruitful constitution, capable 
of bearing children ? Perhaps the sincerity of her love was 
called in question. No ; the voice of a wife might be^heard, 
and the pride and avarice with which an imperious mother 
insulted the senate and oppressed the people, migiit be exposed 
in open day. If, however, it was a settled point with Agrip¬ 
pina, that no one but the bosom plague of the emperor should 
be her daughter-in-law, Poppsea could return to the embraces 
of Otho; * with him she could retire to some remote corner 
of the world, where she might hear, indeed, of the emperor’s 
disgrace, but at a distance, with the consolation of neither 
being a spectatress of the scene, no| a sharer in his afflictions.” 
By these and such like suggestions, intermixed with tears and 
female artifice, she ensnared the heart of Nero* No one 
attempted to weaken her influence. To see the priae of Agrip- 

1 A.D. 59. ® Otho, afterwards emperor. 
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pina ^humbled was the wish of all; but that the sqn would 
renounce the ties of natural affection, an^ imbme^his hands 
in the blQ06 of his toother, was what never entes^ed the imagi¬ 
nation of any man. ^ ‘ •• 

II. In the history of those times, transm^'tted to tis by 
Cluvius, we read, that Agrippina, in her^rage for power, did 
jiot scruple to meet the emperor about the middle of the day, 
as he rose from table, high in blood, and warm with wine. 
Having adorned her pers.(^; to the best advantage, she hoped, 
in those moment^'to incite’desire, and allure him to the 
unnatural union. Wanton pla^ and amorous dalliance were 
seen by the confidential attendants, and deemed a certain 
prelude to the act of criminal gratification. Against the 
artifices of one woman Seneca resolved to play off the cl^arms 
of another, and , Actd^ ^was accordingly employed. The 
jealousy of the concubine was easily alarmed: she saw her 
own danger, and the infamy that awaited the prince. Being 
taught her lesson, she gave notice to Nero that he was publicly 
chgjrged with incest, while his mother gloried in the crime. 
The army, che said, would revolt from a man plunged in vice 
of so deep a dye. Fabius Rusticus differs from this account. 
If we believe that author, Agrippina did not seek this vile 
pollution. It was tha^ natural passion of Nero, and Acte had 
the address to wean him from it. . Cluvius, however, is con¬ 
firmed by the testimony of other writers. The report of 
common fame is also on his side. Men were willing to believe 
the worst of Agrippina. If she was not, in fact, guilty of a 
design so detestable, a new inclination^ however shocking to 
nature, seemed probable in a woman of her character; who, 
in the prime of her youth, from motives of ambition, resigned 
her peison to Lepidus; ® who afterwards, with the same view, 
descended ta be the prostitute of Pallas, and, to crown the 
whole, by an incestuous marriage with her uncle, avowed 
herself capable of the worst of crimes. 

HI. From this time Nero shunned the presence of his 
mother. Whenever she went to her gardens, or to either of 
her seats at Tusculum or Anti|im, he commended her taste 
for the pleasures of retirement. At length, detesting her 
wherever she was, he determined to despatch her at once. 
How to execute his purpose, whether by poison, or the 
poniard, was the only difficulty. -The former seemed the 
most advisablh; but to administer it at his own table might 

1 Acte has been already nuentioned, xiil la. 

^ 8 Marcus Lepidus, * ^ 

j' ^ A' '' ' 1 ‘' « 
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be dangerous, since the fate Britannicus was too well 
known. X(^,tamp 4 ^ with her domestics was equally unsafe. 
A woman of ^er cast, practised in guilt, and inifred to evil 
deeds, would be upon her gua^; an4 besides, by the habit 
of ustng antid|)tes, she was fortified against every kind of 
poison. To assassiraate her, and yet conceal the murder, was 
impracticable. Nero had no settled plan, nor was there among» 
his creatures a single person in whom he could confide. 

In this embarrassment Anicetus o|fiired his assistance, '’fhis 
man had a genius for the ’^orst iniquity, From the rank of 
an enfranchised slave he rose fo the command of the fleet that 
lay at Misenum. He had been tutor to Nero in his jnfaftcy, 
and always at variance with Agrippina. Mutual hostility pro¬ 
duced mutual hatred. He propose^ the model of a ship upon 
a new construction, formed in such a manner that in the open 
sea part might give way at once, and plunge Agrippina to the 
bottom. The ocean, he said, w&s the element of disasters; 
and if the vessel foundered, malignity itself could not convert 
into a crime what woul,d’ appear to be the effect of adverse 
winds and boisterous waves. After her deceases thew prince 
would have nothing to do but to raise a temple to her memory. 
Altars and public monuments would be proefs of filial piety. 

IV. Nero approved of the stratagem, and the circum¬ 
stances of the time conspired to favour it. The court was 
then at Baise, to celebrate, during five days, the festival called 
the Quikquatrua.' Agrippina was invited to be of the 
party. To tempt her thither Nero changed his tone. “ The 
humours of a parent claimed indulgence; for sudden starts of 
passion allowance ought to be made, and petty resentments 
could not be effaced too soon.” By this artifice he hoped to 
circulate an opinion of his entire reconciliation, and'Agrip¬ 
pina, he had no doubt*- with the ^asy credulit^r of her sex, 
would be the dupe of a report that flattered her wishes. She 
sailed from Antium to attend the festival^ The prince went 
to the sea-coast to receive her. He gave her his hand; he 
embraced her tenderly, and conducted her to a villa called 
Bauli, in a pleasant situation, washed by the sea, where it 
forms a bay between the cape of Misenum arid the gulf of 
Baise. Among the vessels that lay at anchor, one in parti¬ 
cular, more superb than the restf seemed intended by its 
decorations to do honour to the emperor’s mother. Agrip¬ 
pina was fond of sailing parties. She frequently m^e coasting 

^ A feast in honour of Minerva, begihning on the niheteenth of March, and 
continuing fpr five days. 9 
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voyages in a galley with three ranks of oars, and ^ariners 
selected from the fleet. The banquet, which* she was to 
partake, wsfe fixed at a late hour, that the darkness of the 
night might favour the j>erpetf«ltion of an atrocious deed. 

But the secret transpired : on the first int^ligence, Agrip¬ 
pina, it is said, could scarce give credit Jto so black a story. 
Jshe chose, however, to be conveyed to Baiae in a land-carriage. 
Her fears, so soon as she arrived, were dissipated by the polite 
address of her son. He gave her the most gracious reception, 
and placed her at table above himself. He talked with frank¬ 
ness, and, by intermixing the skllies of youthful vivacit^ with 
moje sedate conversation, had the skill to blend the gay, the 
airy, and the serious. He protracted the pleasures of the 
social meeting to a late hour, when Agrippina thought it time 
to retire. The prince attended her to the shore ; he exchanged 
a thousand fond endearments, and, clasping her to his bosom, 
fixed his eyes upon her with ardent affection, perhaps intend¬ 
ing, under the appearance of filial piety, to disguise his pur¬ 
pose ; or, it might be, that the sight of a mother doomed to 
destruction*, might make even a heart like his yield, for a 
moment, to the touch of nature. 

V. That this iniquitous scene should not be wrapped in 
darkness, the care ofi Providence seems to have interposed. 
The night was calm and serene; the stars shot forth their 
brightest lustre, and the sea presented a smooth expanse. 
Agrippina went on board, attended by only two of her do¬ 
mestic train. One of them, Crepereius Callus, took his place 
near the steerage; the other, a female attendant, by name 
Acerronia, stretched herself at the foot of the bed where her 
mistress lay, and in the fulness of her heart expressed her joy 
to seecthe son awakened to a sense of his duty, and the 
mother restored to his good graces. The vessel had made 
but little way, when, on a signal given, the deck over Agrip¬ 
pina’s cabin fell in at once. Being loaded with lead, Crepereius 
was crushed under the weight. The props of the bedroom 
happening to be of a solid structure, bore up the load, and 
saved both Agrippina and her st^rvant. Nor did the vessel, as 
was intended, fall to pieces at once. Consternation, hurry, 
and confusion followed. The innocent, in a panic, bustled to 
and fro, embarrassing and^* confounding such as were in the 
plot. To heave the ship on one side, and sink her at once, 
was the decigfi of the accomplices : but not acting in concert, 
and the rest making contrary efforts, the vessel went down by 
slow degrees. This gave the passengers an opportunity of 
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escapingtfrom the ^wreck, and trusting to the mercy of the 
waves. •• V ^ 

Acerronia, in her fright, cdled herself Agrippina, and, 
with pathetic accents, implored the .t mariners to save the 
emperor’s mother. The assassins fell upon her with their 
oars, with their poles, and with whatever instruments they 
could seize. She died under repeated blows. Agrippina- 
hushed her fears; not a word escaping from her, she passed 
undistinguished by the murderers, without any other damage 
than a wound on her shoulder. She dashed into the sea, 
and, by struggling with all her efforts, kept herself above 
water till the small barks put off from the shore, ^d, 
coming in good time to her assistance, conveyed her up 
the Lucrine lake^ to her own villa. 

VI. She was now at leisure to reflect on the misery of 
her situation. The treachery of her son’s letter, conceived 
in terms of affection, and his mock civility, were too ap¬ 
parent. Without a gust of wind, and without touching a 
rock, at a small distance from the shore, the vessel broke 
down from the upper deck, like a piece of ''meehanism 
constructed for the purpose. The death of Acerronia, and 
the wound which she herself received, ivere decisive cir¬ 
cumstances. But even in that juncture she thought it best 
to temporise. Against powerful enemies not to see too 
much is the safest policy. She sent her freedman Agerinus 
to inform her son that, by the favour of the gods, and the 
good auspices of the emperor, she had escaped from a 
shipwreck. The news, she had no doubt, would affect 
her son, but, for the present, she wished he would forbear 
to visit her. In her situation, rest was all she wanted. 
Having despatched her messenger, she assumed an' air of 
courage; she got her wound dressed, and usffed all proper 
applications. With an air of ease she called for the last 
will of Acerronia, and, having ordered an inventory to be 
made of her effects, secured everything under her own seal; 
acting in this single article without dissimulation. 

VII. Nero in the meantHne, expected, with impatience, 
an account of his mother’s death. Intelligence at last was 
brought that she still survived, wounded, indeed, and know¬ 
ing from what quarter the blow"^ was aimed. The prince 
heard the news with terror and astonishment. In the 
huriy of his imagination, he saw his mother'^already at 
hand, fierce with indignation, calling aloud for vengeance, 

j 1 The LacHoe Lake, now La^ Lucrino. « 
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and'^rousing her slaves to aj). insurrection. She m^ght have 
recourse to the army, and stir up a r^tbellioi\^ ,jihe might. 
open the ^hole dark transaction to the senate; she might 
carry her complaints tp the & of the people. Her wound, 
the wreck, the murder of her friends, every circumlitance 
would inflame resentment’ What course remained for him ? 
eWhere was Seneca? and where was Burrhus? He had 
, sent for them on the first alarm: they came with expe- 
ditfon; but whether strangers to the plot, remains uncer¬ 
tain. They stood, for some time, fixed in silence^ To 
dissuade the eihpetor from his fell design, they kne^w was 
not in^their power; and, in the present dilemma, they saw, 
perhaps, that AgrippiriiS' must fall, or Nero perish. Seneca, 

, though 6n all other occasions ready to take the lead, 'fixed 
his eyes on Burrhus. After a pause, he desired to know 
whether it were advisable to order the soldiers to complete 
the business. Burrhus was of opinion, that the prsetorian 
soldiers, devoted to the house 'bf Caesar, and still respecting 
the. memory of Germanicus, would not be willing to spill 
the bipod •of his daughter. It was for Anicetus to finish 
the last act of the tragedy. ! 

That bold assassin tmdertook the business. He desired 
to have the catastrophe in his dwn hands. Nero revived 
at the sound. From that day, he said, the imperial dignity 
would be his, and that mighty benefit would be conferred 
by an enfranchised slave. H^ste, fly,” he cried; “ take 
with you men fit, for your purpose, and consummate all.” 
Anicetus heard that a message was sent by Agrippina, and 
that Agerinus was actually arrived. His ready invention 
planned a new scene of villainy., While the messenger was 
in the** act of addressing the prince, he dropped a poniard 
between his degs, and instantly, as if he had discovered a 
treasonable design, seized the man, and loaded him with 
irons, from that circumstance taking colour to charge 
Agrippiiia with a plot against the life of her son. When 
' she was disposed of, a report that, in despair, she put an 
end to her life, would be an apt addition to the fable. 

VIII, Meanwhile, the news of Agrippina's danger spread 
an alarm round the country. The general cry imputed it 
to accident. The people rushed in crowds to the sea¬ 
shore ; they went on the piers that projected into the sea; 
they filled® the boats; they waded as far as they could 
venture; stretching forth their hands, and calling aloud 
Ibr help: the bay resounded with shrieks and lamentations, 
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with distracting questions, di^onant answers, and a wild 
confusioi}, voices. Amidst the uproar, numbers came 
with lighted torches. Finding that Agrippina w^as safe, they 
pressed forward to offer their’*congr^ulations, when a body 
of a^-med soldiers, threatening violence, obliged the whole 
crowd to disperse. Anicetus planted a guard round the 
mansion of Agrippina,*- and having burst open the gates 
he seized the slaves, %hd forced his way to her apart¬ 
ment. > , 

A few domestics remained at the door to guard the 
entrance ; fear had dispersed the rest. In the room the 
pale glimmer of a feeble light was seen, and only one maid 
in waiting. Before the ruffians broke in, Agrippina passed 
the moments in dreadful agitation: she wondered that no 
messenger had arrived from her son. What detained 
Agerinus?' She listened, and on the coast where, not long 
before, the whole was tumult, noise, and confusion, a 
dismal silence prevailed, broken at intervals, by a sudden 
uproar, that added to the horror of the scene. Agrippina 
trembled for herself. Her servant was leavin^^ the room i 
she called to her, ‘*And do you too desert me?” In that 
instant she saw Anicetus entering the chamber. Herculeus, 
who had the command of a galley, arid Oloaritus, a marine 
centurion, followed him. If you come,” said Agrippina, 
“from the prince, tell him I am well; if your intents are 
murderous, you are not sent by my son' ; the guilt of parri¬ 
cide is foreign to his heart.” 'The ruffians surrounded her 
bed. The centurion of the marines was drawing his sword: 
at the sight Agrippina presented her person, “And here,” 
she said, “ plunge your sword in my womb.” Herculeus, 
in that moment, gave the first blow with a club, and wounded 
her on the head. She expired under a number of mortal 
wounds. 

IX. The facts here related stand confirmed by the con¬ 
current testimony of historians. It is added, but not with 
equal authority, that Nero beheld his mother stretched in" 
death, and praised the elegance of her form. This, how¬ 
ever, is denied by other writers. The body was laid out 
on a common couch, such as is used at meals, and, with¬ 
out any other ceremony, burnt'that very night. During 
the life of Nero, no honour was offered to her remains; 
no tomb was erected to tell where she lay; nor was there 
so much as a mound of earth to inclose the place. After 
some time an humble monument was raised by her domestics 
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on the road to Misenum, ^near the villa ^ of C^sar the 
Dictator, wjhich, from an eminence, command^,' a.- beautiful 
prospect of the sea and the bays along the coast. Mnester, 
one of the enfranchised slaves of Agrippina, attende^ the 
funeral. As soon as the pile was lighted, <’this man, un¬ 
willing to survive his mistress, or, pefhaps, dreading the 
malice of her enemies, despatched himself with his own 
sword. Of her own dreadful catastrophe Agrippina had 
warning many years before, when, consulting the Chaldeans 
about the future lot of her son, she was told, that he would 
reign at Rome, and kill his mother. “ Let him,” she said, 
“ let him kill me, but let him reign.” 

X. This dreadful parricide was no sooner executed than 
Nero began to feel the horrors of his guilt. He lay, during 
the rest of the night, on the rack of his own mind; silent, 
pensive, starting up with sudden fear, wild and distracted. 
He lifted his eyes in quest of daylight, yet dreaded its 
approach. The tribunes and centurions, by the advice of 
Burihus, were the first to administer consolation. The 
flattery of these men raised him from despair. They grasped 
his hand, congratulating him on his escape from the dark 
designs of his mother. His friends crowded to the temples 
to offer up their thinks to the gods. The neighbouring 
cities of Campania followed their example. They offered 
victims, and sent addresses to the prince. Nero played a 
different part; he appeared with a dejected mien, weary of 
life, and inconsolable for the loss of his mother. But the 
face of a country cannot, like the features of maij, assume 
a new appearance. The sea and the adjacent coast pre¬ 
sented to his eyes a scene of guilt and horror. It was 
reported at the same time that the sound of trumpets was 
distinctly heaW along the ridge of the hills, and groans 
and shrieks issued from Agrippina’s grave. Nero removed 
to Naples, and from that place despatched letters to the 
senate, in substance as follows: 

XI. “ Agerinus, the freedman of Agrippina, and of all 
her creatures the highest in ^er confidence, was found 
armed with a poniard; and the blow being prevented, with 
the same spirit that planned the murder of her son, she 
despatched herself.” The letter proceeded to state a number 
of past transactions: “ Her ambition aimed at a share in 

1 Marius, Pompey, and Caesar, had their villas in the neighbouring of Baice, 
all built on the ridge of hills, and looking, as Seneca says, more like military 
work^ than rural seats. 
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the supij^me power, and the {praetorian bands were obliged 
to take ap»joath fidelity to her. The senate and the 
people were to submit to the same indignity, ai^d bear the 
yoke of female tyranny. SeeJfig hei^ schemes defeated, she 
becaAe an en4fmy to the fathers, to the soldiers, and the 
whole community: • she neither suffered a donative to be 
distributed to the army, nor a largess to the populace. Ai 
her instigation prosecutions were set on foot against the 
best and most illustrious men in Rome. If she did *001 
enter the senate, and give audience to the ambassadors of 
foreign nations, all would refiiember how that disgrace was 
prevented.” The reign of Claudius did not escape*his 
animadversion; but whatever were the enormities of that 
period, Agrippina, he said, was the cause of all Her death 
was an event in which the good fortune of the empire was 
signally displayed. He gave a circumstantial account of 
the shipwreck: but what man existed, so absurd and stupid 
as to believe it the effect of chance? Was it probable that 
a woman, who had just escaped from the fury of the waives, 
would send a single ruffian to attempt the life «f a,prince, 
surrounded by his guards and his naval officers ? The 
indignation of the public was not confined to Nero: with 
regard to him, who had plunged in guilt beyond all example, 
it was useless to complain. Censure was lost in mute asto¬ 
nishment. The popular odium fell on Seneca: his pen was 
seen in the prince’s letters, and the attempt to gloss and 
varnish so vile a deed, was considered as the avowal of an 
accomplice. 

XII. The voice of the people did not restrain the adulation 
of the senate. Several decrees were passed in a strain of 
servile flattery; such as supplications ahd solemn vt>ws at 
all the altars throughout the city of Rome 7 the festival 
called the Quinquatrua (during which the late conspiracy 
was detected) was to be celebrated, for the future, with the 
addition of public games; the statue of Minerva, wrought 
in gold, to be placed in the senate-house, with that of the 
emperor near it; and finally^ the anniversary of Agrippina’s 
birthday to be unhallowed in the calendar. Paetus Thrasea 
had been often present, when the fathers descended to acts 
of meanness, and he did not rise*in opposition; but, upon 
this occasion, he left his seat, and walked out ^f the house, 
by his virtue provoking future vengeance, yet • doing no 
service to the cause of liberty. 

There happened, about this time, a number of prodigies, 

VOL. I. • * ‘ 
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all deemed striking prognostics, but no consequences followed. 
A woman delivered of a serpent; another died in the 
embrace of her husband, by ,a stroke of thunder. The sun 
suffered an eclipsd,^ and the fourteen quarters of Rome 
were struck with lightning. In these extraordinary ap- 
pearanc|;s the hand of providence, it ss evident, did not 
interpose; since the vices and tyranny of, Nero continued 
to harass mankind for several years. The policy of the 
prince had now two objects in view: the first, to blacken 
the memory of his mother; a^d the second, to amuse the 
people with a show of his own clemency, when left, with¬ 
out control, to the bent of his own inclination. this 
end, lie recalled from banishment, to which they had 
been condemned by the vindictive spirit of Agrippina, two 
illustrious women, namely, Junia and Calpurnia, together 
with Valerius Capito, and Licinius GaboluS,T)Oth of praetorian 
rank. He permitted the ashes of Lollia Paulina ^ to be 
brought to Rome, and a mausoleum to be erected to her 
metliory. To Iturius and Calvisius,® whom his own violence 
had driven’^into exile, he granted a free pardon. Silana* 
had paid her debt to nature. Towards the end of Agrippina’s 
* life, when the power of that princess began to decline, or 
her resentment to be appeased, she had obtained leave to 
return from her distant exile as far as Tarentum. At that 
place she closed her days. 

XIII. Nero loitered in the towns of Campania, full of 
doubt and perplexity, unable to determine how he should 
enter the city of Rome. Would the senate receive him with 
a submissive and complying spirit? Could he rely on the 
temper of the people? These were points that made him 
anxious and irresolute. The vile advisers of his court (and 
never court' more abounded with so pernicious a race) 
interfered to animate his drooping spirit. They assured him, 
with confidence, that the name of Agrippina was held in 
detestation, and, since her death, the affections of the people 
for the person of the emperor knew no bounds. He had 
only to show himself, and it wftuld be seen that he reigned 
in the hearts of the multitude. To prepare the way, they 
desired leave to enter the city of Rome before him. 

On their arrival, they fouijd all things fevourable beyond 

1 This eckpse'*was day before the kalends of*May, that is, on the 
30th of April, A.D. 59. 

2 For Lollia Paulina, see xii; ast. 

> Iturius and Calvisius banished by Nera 

^ yilana was^also banished by Nero, ♦ » 
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their hopes; they saw the several tribes going forth in pro¬ 
cession t«i ^eet tT»e prince; the senate in th^r robes of 
state; whole crowds of womeyj, with their children, ranged 
in classes according to their respective ages, in the streets 
through which* Nero was to pass; rows of scaffolding built 
up, and an amphitlfeatre of spectators, as if a triumph were 
to enter the city. Nero made his entry, flushed with thtf 
pride of victory over the minds of willing slaves, and pro¬ 
ceeded, amidst the acclamations of gazing multitudes, to the 
capitol, where he offered thinks to the gods. From that 
moment he threw off all restraint. The authority of his 
mother, feeble as it was, had hitherto curbed the violence 
of his passions: but that check being now removed, he 
broke out at once, and gave a full display of his character. 

XIV. To acquire the fame of a charioteer, and to figure 
in the race with •a curricle and four horses, had been long 
the favourite passion of Nero. He had besides another 
frivolous talent: he could play on the harp, and sing to 
his own performance. With this pitiful ambition he %ad 
been often the minstrel of convivial parties, ^e justified 
his taste by observing, that “in ancient times, it had been 
the practice of heroes and of kings. T^e liames of illustrious 
persons, who consecrated their talents to the honour of the 
gods, were preserved in immortal verse. Apollo was the 
tutelar deity of melody and song; and, though invested 
with the higher attributes of inspiration and prophecy, he 
was represented, not only in the cities of Greece, but also 
in the Roman temples, with a lyre in his hand, and the 
dress of a musical performer.” The rage of Nero for these 
amusements was not to be controlled. Seneca and Burrhus 
endeavoured to prevent the ridicule, to which al prince might 
expose himself by exhibiting his talents to tl 5 e multitude. 
By their directions, a wide space, in the vale at the foot of 
the Vatican,^ was inclosed for the use of the emperor, that 
he might there manage the reins, and practise all his skill, 
without being a spectacle for the public eye. But his love 
of fame was not to be confirffed within those narrow bounds. 
He invited the multitude. They extolled, with raptures, 
the abilities of a prince, who gra^^fied their darUng passion 
for public diversions. 

The two governors were in nppes that their puqil, as soon 

1 This was a circus begun by Caligula, and finished by Nero. The church 
of St. Peter is built on this spot, and the Obelisk which stood there, was 
placed befor^ St. Peter’s at# vast expense, by Pop^ Sixius V. • 
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as he had his frolic, would sensible of the disgr^e; but 
the effect was otherwise. The applause^^of tjjfe,,populace 
inspired him with fresh ardour. To kee{f himself in 
countenance, he conceived if he could bring the practice 
into fashion, that his own infamy would lie lost in the 
disgrace of others. With this view, he east his eye on the 
descendants of families once illustrious, but at that time 
fallen to decay. From that class of men he selected the 
most necessitous, such as would be easily tempted to let 
themselves out for hire. He retained them as actors, and 
produced them on the public stage. Their names I forbear 
to Aientjion: though they are now no more, the honour of 
their ancestors claims respect. The disgrace recoils on him, 
who chose to employ his treasure, not for the noble end 
of preventing scandal, but to procure it. Nor was he willing 
to stop here: by vast rewards he bribed* several Roman 
knights to descend into the arena, and present a show to 
the people. The situation of these unhappy men deserves 
our»pity; for what are the bribes of an absolute prince, 
but thebconkmands of him who has power to compel? 

XV. Nero was not as yet hardy enough to expose his 
person on a public stage. To gratify his passion for scenic 
amusements, and at*the same time to save appearances, 
he established an entertainment, called the juvenile sports. 
To promote this institution, numbers of the first distinction 
enrolled their names. Neither rank, nor age, nor civil 
honours, were an exemption. All degrees embraced the 
theatrical art, and, with emulation, became the rivals of 
Greek and Roman mimicry; proud to languish at the soft 
cadence of effeminate notes, and to catch the graces of 
wantorf deportment. Women of rank^ studied the most 
lascivious characters. In the grove planted round the lake, 
where Augustus gave his naval engagement, booths and 
places of recreation were erected, to pamper luxury, and 
inflame desire. By the prince’s orders sums of money were 
“ distributed. Good men, through motives of fear, accepted 
the donation; and to the profl%ate, whatever ministered to 
sensuality, was sure to be acceptable. Luxury and corruption 
triumphed. 

The manners, it is true,* had, long before this time, fallen 
into degeneracy; but in these new assemblies a torrent of 

ft 

1 We are told by Dio, that iEUa Catella, a woman of fourscore, exposed 
herself and old age to scorn, by dancing on the stage, among the court 
sycoj^ants of the time* ^ 
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vice bqfe down everything, beyond the example of former 
ages. Ejjpf^n beVer days, when science and the liberal arts 
had not entirely lost their influence, virtue afid noodesty 
coul^ scarce maintain their post; but in an age, that openly 
professed evety species of depravity, what stand could be 
made by truth, b)% innocence, or by modest merit ? The 
general corruption encouraged Nero to throw off all restraint 
He mounted the stage, and became a public performer for 
the amusement of the people. With his harp in his Hknd, 
he entered the scene; he tuned the chords with a graceful 
air, and with delicate flourishes gave a prelude to his art. 
He stood in a circle of his friends, a praetorian cohort on 
guard, and the tribunes and centurions near his person. 
Burrhus was also present, pleasure in his countenance, and 
anguish at his heart. He grieved, while he applauded. 
At this time was instituted a company of Roman knights 
under the title of the augustan society, consisting of 
young men in the prime of life, some of them libertines from 
inclination, and others hoping by their profligacy to •gain 
preferment. They attended night and day, toiwipplaud the 
prince; they admired the graces of his person, and, in the 
various notes of that exquisite voice, they heard the melody 
of the gods, who were all excelled by 1;he enchanting talents 
of the prince. The tribe of sycophants assumed airs of 
grandeur, swelling with self-importance, as if they were all 
rising to preferment by their genius and their virtue. 

XVI. Theatrical fame was not sufficient for the ambition 
of Nero: he wished to excel in poetry. All, who possessed 
the art of versification, were assembled to assist his studies. 
In this society of wits, young men, not yet qualified by 
their years to figure in the world, displayed the first essays 
of their genius. They met in the dearest intimacy. Scraps 
of poetry, by different hands,^ were brought to the meeting, 
or composed on the spot; and those fragments, however un¬ 
connected, they endeavoured to weave into a regular poem, 
taking care to insert the words and phrases of the emperor,*^ 
as the most brilliant ornaments of the piece. That this was 
their method, appears from a perusal of the several com¬ 
positions, in which we see rhapsody without genius, verse 
without poetry, and nothing lik^ the work of one creative ’ 
fancy. Nor wis philosophy disregarded by^ the emperor. 
At stated hours, when his convivial joys were finished, the 

I Brotier compares this poetical patchwork to the houts rimes, which exer¬ 
cised the minor poets of France in the last century. ^ 
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profAsors of wisdom were admitted. Various systejns were 
dogmatically supported; andlo see the followers*of different 
sects quarrtl about an hypothesis was the afinusement of 
Nero. He saw besid<|s, amt 5 ng the venerable sages, some 
with formal mien and looks of austerity, whq. under ab air 
of coyness plainly showed that they rej^shed the pleasures 

a court, 

XVII. About this time a dreadful fray broke out between 
the<nhabitants of Nuceria and Pompeii, two Italian colonies. 
The dispute, slight at the beginning, soon rose to violence, 
and terminated in blood. It happened that Livineius Regulus, 
who, as already mentioned, had been expelled the senate, 
gave 9. 'spectacle of gladiators. At this meeting jests and 
raillery, and the rough wit of country towns, flew about among 
the populace; abuse and scurrility followed; altercation ex¬ 
cited anger; anger rose to fury; stones A«ere thrown, and 
finally they had recourse to arms. The people of Pompeium, 
where the spectacle was given, were too strong for their ad¬ 
versaries. The Nucerians suffered in the conflict. Numbers 
of their friqgids, covered with wounds, were sent to Rome. 
Sons wept for their parents, and parents for their children. 
The senate, to whom the matter was referred by the prince, 
directed an inquiry before the consuls, and, upon their report, 
passed a decree, prohibiting, for the space of ten years, the 
like assemblies at Pompeium, and, moreover, dissolving certain 
societies established in that city, and incorporated contrary to 
law. Livineius and others, who appeared to be ringleaders in 
the riot, were ordered into banishment. 

XVIII. At the suit of the Cyrenians, Pedius Blaesus was 
expelled the senate. The charge against him was, that he 
had piUaged the sacred treasures of ^sculapius, and, in the 
business of listing soldiers, had been guilty of receiving bribes, 
and committing various acts of gross partiality. A complaint 
was preferred by the same people against Acilius Strabo, a 
man of praetorian rank, who had been sent a commissioner 
'^ by the emperor Claudius, with powers to ascertain the boun¬ 
daries of the lands which formerly belonged to kjng Apion, 
and were by him bequeathed, with the rest of his dominions, 
to the Roman people. Various intruders had entered on the 
vacant possession, and frohn occupancy and length of time 
hoped to derive a legal title. The people/* disappointed in 
their expeatat’ions, appealed from the sentence of Strabo. 
The senate, professing to know nothing of the commission 
granted by Claudius, referred the business to the decision 
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of the prince. Nero ratified the award made by Sftabo; 
but, to sliow a mark of goodwill to the allies of Rome, 
he restoredVhe lands in question to the persons who had 
been dispossessed. . •• 

XdX. In a ^hort time after died Domitius Afer and Marcus 
Servilius, two illustrious citizens, eminent for the civil honours 
which they attainea, and not less distinguished by their elo¬ 
quence. Afer had been a shining ornament of the bar: 
Servilius entered the same career, but having left the fciruin, 
gave a signal proof of his genius by a well-digested history 
of Roman affairs. Elegant irf his life and manners, he formed 
a contrast to the rough character of Afer, to whom in point 
of genius he was every way equal, in probity anfl,morals 
his superior.^ 

XX. Nero entered on his fourth consulship, with Cornelius 
Cossus for his# colleague [a.u.c. 813, a.d. 60]. On the 
model of the Grei^ Olympics, he instituted public games to 
be celebrated every fifth year, and, for that reason, called 
quinquennial.^ In this, as in all cases of innovation^ the 
opinions of men w^ere much at variance. By sqph as disliked 
the measure, it was observed, thatJ^even Pompey, by*building 
a permanent theatre, gave offence to the thinking men of' 
that day. Befdre that period, an occasional theatre, with 
scenery and benches to serve the purpose, was deemed 
sufficient; and, if the inquiry were carried back to ancient 
times, it would be found that the spectators had to stand 
during the whole representation. The reason was, that the 
people, accommodated with seats, might be tempted to waste 
whole days in idle amusements. Public spectacles were, 
indeed, of ancient origin, and, if still left to the direction 
of the praetor, might be exhibited with good order ^nd pro¬ 
priety. But the new mode of pressing the citizens of Rome 
into the service of the stage had ruined all decorum. The 
manners had long since degenerated, and now, to work their 
total subversion, luxury was called in from every quarter of 
the glob6; foreign nations were ransatSked for thja incentivear 
of vice and, w'hatever 'was in itself corrupt, or capable 
of diffusing porruption, was to be found at Rome. Exotic 
customs and a foreign taste infected the young men of the 

1 Domitius Afer was a man of ambition, willing to advance his fortune by 
the worst of crimef. Quoquo facinore properus clarescere. Annals, iv. 52. 
He is praised by Quintilian as an orator of considerable elC^qnfnce. 

2 Suetonius informs us, that Nero was the first that instituted, in imitation 
of the Greeks, a trial of skill m the three several arts of music, wrestling, and 
horse-racing, to be performed eveiy five years, which he called Neronia. 
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timef dissipation, gymnastic arts, and iniamous ij^trigues, 
were the fashion, encouraged* by the priiylfe and»tj\e senate, 
and not only encouraged, but established by tlSlir sanction, 
enforced by their authority. 

“ Under colour of promoting poetry and eloquence,* the 
patricians of Rome disgraced themselves pn the public stage. 
What further step remained ? Nothing, but to bare their 
bodies; to anoint their limbs; to come forth naked in the 
lists^ to wield the caestus, and, throwing aside their military 
weapons, fight prizes for the entertainment of the rabble. 
Will the sanctity of the augur’^" office, or the judicial char- 
actes^ of the Roman knights, edify by the manners now in 
vogue ^ ‘ Will the former be held in higher reverence, because 
he has been lately taught to thrill with ecstasy at the soft 
airs of an effeminate song ? And will the judge decide with 
greater ability, because he affects to have*a taste, and to 
pronounce on music? Vice goes on ineVeasing; the night 
is added to the day; and, in mixed assemblies, the profligate 
libertine, under covert of the dark, may safely gratify the 
base desires,^ which his imagination formed in the course 
of the day.” 

XXL Licentious.pleasure had a number of advocates; all 
of them the apologists of vice disguised under specious names. 
By these men it was argued, “that the citizens of Rome, in 
the earliest period, were addicted to public shows, and the 
expense kept pace with the wealth of the limes. Panto¬ 
mime players 2 were brought from Tuscany, and horse-races 
from Thurium. When Greece and Asia were reduced to 
subjection, the public games were exhibited with greater 
pomp; though it must be acknowledged that in two hundred 
years (the time that elapsed from the triumph of Lucius 
Mummius,® who first introduced theatrical representations) not 
one Roman citizen of rank or family was known to degrade 
himself by listing in a troop of comedians. But it is also 
true, thg,t, t>y erecting a permanent theatre, a great annual 
expense was avoided. The magistrate is now no longer 
obliged to ruin his private fortune for the diversi9n of the 
public. The whole expenditure is transferred to the state, 
and, without encumbering a single individual, the people 
t.may enjoy the games of Greece. The contests between 

* - ■» . 

1 Among the Roipan knights there were four Decuria appointed to exercise 

jurisdiction. 0 , 

2 The pantomime performers were brought to Rome from Tuscany. 

2 Lucius Mummius‘conquered Coripth, B.C. 146, ahd obtained the title of 
Achaic^s. ' 5, ^ 
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poets and orators would raise a spirit of emulatiorf, and 
promot!^ the caus^ of literatuife. Nor will the judge be dis¬ 
graced, i!* lend? an ear to the productions o# genius, and 
shares the pleasures of a libeml mind. In the quinquennial 
festival, lately^instituted, a few nights, every fifth year, would 
be dedicated, not to criminal gratifications, but to social 
gaiety, in a place fitted for a large assembly, and illuminate^ 
with such a glare of light, that clandestine vice would by 
consequence be excluded.” • 

Such was the argument of the advocates for dissipation. 

It is but fair to acknowledge, that the celebration of the new 
festival was conducted without any offence against decency or 
good manners. Nor did the rage of the people for theatrical 
entertainments break out into any kind of excess. The 
pantomime performers, though restored to the theatre, were 
still excluded frpm such exhibitions as were held to be of 
‘ a sacred nature. The prize of eloquence was not adjudged 
to any of the candidates; but it was thought a fit compliment 
to the emperor, to pronounce him conqueror. The Gr|cian 
garb, which was much in vogue during the festival, gave 
disgust, and from that time fell into disuse. * 

XXII. A comet having appeared, in.this juncture, that 
phenomenon, according to the popular opinion, announced 
that governments were to be changed, and kings dethroned. 

In the imaginations of men Nero was already deposed, and 
who should be his successor was the question. The name 
of Rubellius Plautus resounded in every quarter. By the 
maternal line this eminent citizen was of the Julian house. 

A strict observer of ancient manners, he maintained a rigid 
austerity of character. Recluse and virtuous in his family, 
he lived remote from danger, but his fame, from the shade 
of obscurity, shone forth with brighter lustrci* The report 
of his elevation was confirmed by an accident, slight in 
itself, but by vulgar error received as a sure prognostic. 
While Nero was at table at a villa called Subdvqukum, on 
the borders of the Simbruine lakes, it happened that the^ 
victuals, which had been ^rved up, received a stroke of 
lightning, and the banquet was overturned. The place was 
on the confines of Tivoli, where the ancestors of Plautus 
by his father’s side derived thair origin. The omen, for • 
that reason, made a deeper impression, and the current 
opinion was, that Plautus was intended dor "imperial sway. 
The men, whom bold, but often tnisguided, ambition leads 
to take an active part in revolutions of government, *were 
VOL. I.* • *02* 
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all orf his side. To suppress a rumour, so import^t, and 
big with danger, Nero sent a better to Flatus, advising him 
“ to consult foe public tranquillity, and withdraw fiimself from 
the reach of calumny. ^ He Had patrimonial lands in Asia, 
where he mi^ht pass his youth, remote from ♦.enemies,‘and 
undisturbed by faction.” Plautus understood the hint, and 
\j[ith his wife, Antistia, and a few friends, embarked for 
Asia. 

Irf a short time after, Nero, by his rage for new gratifica¬ 
tions, put his life in danger, and drew on himself a load of 
obloquy. He chose to bathe ’at the fountain-head of the 
Marcian waters,^ which had been brought to Rome ii;i an 
aqueduct of ancient structure. By this act of impurity he 
was thought to have polluted the sacred stream, and to 
have profaned the sanctity of the place. A fit of illness, 
which followed this frolic, left no doubt ki the minds of 
the populace. The gods^ they thought, pursued with ven¬ 
geance the author of so vile a sacrilege. 

X^^III. We left Corbulo employed in the demolition of 
ArtaxatOj T^at city being reduced to ashes, he judged it' 
^ right, while the consternation of the people was ,still recent, 
to turn his arms against Tigranocerta. The destruction of 
that city would spread a general panic; or, if he suffered 
it to remain unhurt, the fame of his clemency would add 
new laurels to the conqueror. He began his march, and, 
that the Barbarians might not be driven to despair, preserved 
every appearance of a pacific disposition, still maintaining 
discipline with the strictest rigour. He knew, by experience, 
that he had to do with a people prone to change; cowards 
in the hour of danger, but, if occasion offered, prepared, by 
their natural genius, for a stroke of perfidy. At the sight 
of the Roman eagles the Armenians were variously affected. 
They submitted with humble supplications; they fled from 
their villages; they took shelter in their woods; and numbers, 
carrying o^ all that was dear to them, sought a retreat in 
^heir dens and caverns. Tq these different movements the 
Roman general adapted his measures; to the submissive he 
behaved with mercy; he ordered the fugitives to be pursued 
with vigour, but for such as lay hid in subterraneous places 
^ he felt no compassion. Having filled the entrances, and 
every vent of the caverns, with bushes and^ faggots, he set 
fire to the’^heap. The Barbarians perished in the flames. 

I The Marcian waters were conveyed to Rome in aqueducts of great 
labou^and expense by Ancus Marcius, one of the I^man kings. ^ 
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His m^rch lay on the frontier of the Mardians, a rice of 
freebootfj’^, who ^ved by depredation, secure on their hills 
and mountOTis from the assaults of the enemy, ^hey poured 
down from their fastnesses, fihd insulted the Roman army. ‘ 
Cortulo sent^ detachment of the Iberians to lay waste their 
country, and thus ^ the expense of foreign auxiliaries, without 
spilling a drop of Roman blood, he punished the insolen<^ 
of the enemy. 

XXIV. Corbulo had suffered no loss in the field of bltttle; 
but his men, exhausted by continual toil, and forced, for 
want of grain and vegetables?, to subsist altogether on animal 
food, began to sink under their fatigue. The heat oi the 
summer was intense ; no water to allay their thirst; *l<jng and 
laborious marches still remained; and nothing to animate 
the drooping spirits of the army but the example of their 
general, who endured more than even the common soldiers. 
They reached, at length, a well culdvated country, and carried 
off a plentiful crop. The Armenians fled for shelter to two 
strong castles. One of them was taken by storm; the gther, 
after resisting the first assault, was by a cj^^se J)lockade 
obliged to surrender. The army marched into the territories^ 
of the Tauranitians. In that country. Corbulo narrowly 
escaped a snare laid for his life. A •Barbarian of high dis¬ 
tinction among his people, was found lurking with a con¬ 
cealed dagger near the general’s tent. He was instantly 
seized, and, being put to the rack, not only confessed himself 
the author of the plot, but discovered his accomplices. The 
villains, who, under a mask of friendship, meditated a foul 
assassination, were on examination found guilty of the 
treachery, and put to death. Ambassadors arrived soon 
after from Tigranocerta, with intelligence that thair gates 
stood open to receive the Roman army, and rtie inhabitants 
were ready to submit at discretion. As an earnest of hospi¬ 
tality and friendship they presented a golden crown. Corbulo 
received it with all marks of honour. To conciliate the 
affections of the people, he did no damage to their cityf' 
and left the natives in fulk possession of their effects. 

XXV. The royal citadel, which was considered as the 
stronghold of the Armenian kings, did not immediately 
surrender. A band of stout and resolute young men threw ♦ 
themselves into^ the place, determined to hold. out to the 
last. They had the spirit to sally out, but* aJter a battle 
under the walls, were driven back within their lines, and, 
the Romans entering sword in hand, the garrison laid down 
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their Irms. This tide of success, however rapid, w^s in a 
great measure forwarded by the war, that Jfept thff Jfarthians 
engaged in •Hyrcania. From the last-men tiolfed country 
ambassadors had been §ent td*Rome, soliciting the alliance 
of the emperor, and, as an inducement, urging, that, in 
consequence of their rupture with Vologeges, they had made 
a* powerful diversion in favour of the Roman army: the 
deputies, on their way back to their own country, had an 
interview with Corbulo. The general received them with 
marks of friendship, and fearing, if they passed over the 
Euphrates, that they might fall in with detached parties 
of the Parthian army, he ordered them to be escorted 
under a military guard, as far as the margin of the Red 
sea.i From that place their road was at a distance from 
the Parthian frontier. 

XXVI. Meanwhile, Tiridates,® after a macch through the 
territory of the Medians, was hovering on the extremities 
of Armenia, intending from that quarter to invade the country. 
To Qounteract his motions, Corbulo despatched Verulanus 
with the, auxiliary forces, and, to support him, made a forced 
^march at the head of the legions. Tiridates retired with 
precipitation, and,'in despair, abandoned the war. The 
Roman general proceeded with severity against all who 
were known to be disaffected: he carried fire and sword 
through their country, and took upon himself the government 
of Armenia. The whole kingdom was reduced to subjection, 
when Tigranes arrived from Rome, by the appointment of 
Nero, to assume the regal diadem. 

The new monarch was by birth a Cappadocian, of high 
nobility in that country, and grandson to king Archelaus; * 
but the«length of time which he had passed at Rome in 
the condition •of a hostage broke the vigour of his mind, 
and sunk him to the meanest servility. He was not received 
with the consent of the nation. A strong party still retained 
their old affection for the line of the Arsacides; but an 
%iveterate antipathy to the Parthians, on account of their 
pride and arrogance, inclined th» majority to accept a king 
from Rome. Corbulo placed Tigranes on the throne, and 
assigned him a body-guard, consisting of a thousand legionary 
^ soldiers, three cohorts frdm the allied forces, and two 

1 The shorteipt ^^tly to Hyrcania was by the Caspian Sea; but, for the 
reason given by Tacitus, the AW Sea was thought more eligible, 

^ Tiridates was brother to Vologeses, the Parthian king. 

• Archelaus was king of Cappadocia. 
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squadiipns of horse. That Jiis new kingdom mig6t not 
prove parts of the country, as they happened to 

lie contiguous to the neighbouring princes, wire parcelled 
outjto Pharasmanes,^ to Polemon, Aastobulus, and Antiochus. 
Having madte these arrangements, Corbulo marched back 
into Syria, to take upon him the administration of that 
province, vacant by the death of Ummidius Quadratus,^ the 
late governor. 

XXVII. In the course of the same year, Laodidia, a 
celebrated city in Asia, was destroyed by an earthquake; 
and though Rome in so great a calamity contributed no 
kind of aid, it was soon rebuilt, and, by the internal.resdurces 
of the inhabitants, recovered its former splendour. In Italy, 
the ancient city of Puteoli received new privileges, with the 
title of the Neronian] Colony. The veteran soldiers, entitled 
to their discharge from the service, were incorporated with 
the citizens of Tarentum, and Antium; but the measure 
did not increase population in those deserted places. The 
soldiers rambled back to the provinces, where they; had 
formerly served, and, by the habits of a military life, being 
little inclined to conjugal cares and the education of children^ 
the greatest part mouldered away without issue. The old 
system of colonisation was at thil time greatly altered. 
Entire legions were not, as had been the practice, settled 
together, with their tribunes, their centurions, and soldiers, 
in one regular body, forming a society of men known to 
each other, and by sentiments of mutual affection inclined 
to act with a spirit of union. A colony, at the time we 
speak of, was no more than a motley mixture, drawn together 
from different armies, without a chief at their head, without 
a principle to unite them, and, in fact, no bettdt than a 
mere conflux of people from distant parts of the globe; a 
wild heterogeneous multitude, but not a colony. 

XXVIII. The election of praetors had been hitherto sub¬ 
ject to the discretion of the senate; but the spirit of com¬ 
petition breaking out with unusual violence, Nero interposefl 
his authority. He found three candidates more than usual. 
By giving to each the command of a legion he allayed the 
ferment. He also made a considerable addition to the 
dignity of the senate, by an Ordinance requiring that, in*^ 
all appeals froln an inferior judicature to ^at assembly, a 

1 Pharasmanes has been often mentioned as king of Iberia ; Polemon, king 
of Pontus; Aristobulus, king of Armenia Minor; and Antiochus of Commagene. 

8 See Annals, xii. 4?.^ 

• • # 
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sum "equal ^ to what was customary in like casesr before 
the emperor, should be deposited by the^ appell^lil^, to wait 
the hnal detirmination. Before this rule was established, an 
appeal to the fathers w^fs open to all, without being subject 
to costs, or any kind of penalty. Towards the end of the 
year, Vibius Secundus, a Roman knight, was accused by 
the Mo^rs of rapine and extortion, and, being found guilty 
of the charge, was banished out of Italy. For so mild a 
sentftice he was indebted to the weight and influence of 
his brother, Vibius Crispus. 

XXIX. During the consulship of Caesonius Paetus and 
PetrOniuf , Turpilianus^ [a.u.c. 814, a.d. 61], a dreadful 
calamity befell the army in Britain. Aulus Didius, as has 
been mentioned, aimed at no extension of territory, content 
with maintaining the conquest already made. Veranius, who 
succeeded him, did little more: he made few incursions 
into the country of the Silures, and was hindered by death 
from prosecuting the war with vigour. He had been re- 
spectfjd during his life for the severity of his manners; in 
his end,, the «nask fell off, and his last will discovered the 
,.low ambition of a servile flatterer, who, in those moments 
could offer incense to Nero, and add, with vain ostenta¬ 
tion, that, if he lived "two years, it was his design to make 
the whole island obedient to the authority of the prince. 
Paulinus Suetonius succeeded to the command; an officer 
of distinguished merit. To be compared with Corbulo was 
his ambition. His military talents gave him pretensions, 
and the voice of the people, who never leave exalted merit 
without a rival, raised him to the highest eminence. By 
subduing the mutinous spirit of the Britons he hoped to 
equal the brilliant success of. Corbulo in Armenia. With 
this view, he fesolved to subdue the isle of Mona; a place 
inhabited by a warlike people, and a common refuge for all 
the discontented Britons. In order to facilitate his approach 

to a difficult and deceitful shore, he ordered a number of flat¬ 
'll 

1 The sum. by way of penalty for a frivc||ous and vexatious appeal, was one 
third of the money in dispute between the parties. 

3 Petronius Turpilianus, during bis consulship, was the author of a law, 
called Lfx Petronia, by which the master was no longer at libcny, at his 
« will and pleasure, to compel any of. his slaves to hght the wild beasts; but 
a ju'^t ground of complaint appearing before the proper In^gi^trate, that mode 
ol punishment was enforced. He was also the author of a. decree called the 
Tutptliun Decite, By which all, who began a prosecution, and either harassed 
the ■defendant by delays, or abandoned the cause, were subjected to heavy 
penalties. I'wo regulations so just, that it is wonderful bow they escaped 
tlie notice of Tacitus. * 
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bottomed boats to be constructed. In these he waftecJ over 
the infaotr^ whil^ the cavalry, partly by fording over the 
shallows, and partly by swimming their horses, Advanced to 
gain^ a footing on the island.** • 

. XXX. On •the opposite shore stood the Britons, close 
embodied, and pnepared for action. Women were seen 
rushing through the ranks in wild disorder; thei^ apparijl 
funereal; their hair loose to the wind, in their hands flaming 
torches, and their whole appearance resembling the fAntic 
rage of the Furies. The Druids^ were ranged in order, 
with hands uplifted, invoking the gods, and pouring forth 
horrible imprecations. The novelty of the sight struck the 
Romans with awe and terror. They stood in stupid •amaze¬ 
ment, as if their limbs were benumbed, riveted to opjC spot, 
a mark for the enemy. The exhortations of the general 
diffused new vigour through the ranks, and the men, by 
mutual reproaches, inflamed each other to deeds of valour. 
They felt the disgrace of yielding to a troop of women, 
and a band of fanatic priests; they advanced their stanciards, 
and rushed on to the attack with impetuovK fuiy. The 
Britons perished in the flames which they themselves had^ 
kindled. The island fell, and a garrison^ was established to 
retain it in subjection. The ^eligiouS groves, dedicated to 
superstition and barbarous rites, were levelled to the ground. 
In those recesses, the natives imbrued their altars with the 
blood of their prisoners, and in the entrails of men explored 
the will of the gods. While Suetonius was employed in 
making his arrangements to secure the island, he received 
intelligence that Britain had revolted, and that the whole 
province was up in arms. 

XXXI. Prasutagus, the late king of the IcenianS, in the 
course of a long reign had amassed considerable wealth. 
By his will he left the whole to his two daughters and the 
emperor in equal shares, conceiving, by that stroke of policy, 
that he should provide at once for the tranquillity of his 
kingdom and his family. The event was otherwise. Hi^ 
dominions were ravaged by the centurions; the slaves pil¬ 
laged his house, and fcs effects were seized as lawful plunder. 
His wife, Boadicea, was disgraced with cruel stripes; her 
daughters were ravished, and fhe most illustrious of the*^ 
Icenians were, *by force, deprived of the possessions which 
had been transmitted to them by their ancistors. The 
whole country was considered as a legacy bequeathed to the 

1 For an accou§t of the Druids, see Caesar’s Commentaries.^ 
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plunderers. The relations of |he deceased Jking were reduced 
to slaveiy. Exasperated by these acts of wolenc^ acid dread¬ 
ing worse c^amities, the Iceni^s had recourse to arms. The 
Trinobantians joined m»the revolt. The neighbouring states, 
not as yet taught to crouch in bondage, pledged themselves, 
in secret councils, to stand forth in thfe cause of liberty. 
What chiefly fired their indignation was the conduct of the 
vetej*ans, lately planted as a colony at Camalodunum. These 
men treated the Britons with cruelty and oppression; they 
drove the natives from their Ijabitations, and calling them 
by the opprobrious names of slaves and captives, added 
insult to their tyranny. In these acts of oppression, the 
veteraits were supported by the common soldiers; a set of 
men, by their habits of life, trained to licentiousness, and, 
in their turn, expecting to reap the same advantages. The 
temple built in honour of Claudius wa^ another cause 
of discontent. In the eye of the Britons it seemed the 
citadel of eternal slavery. The priests, appointed to offi- 
ciate^ at the altars, with a pretended zeal for religion, devoured 
the whole siftistance of the country. To overrun a colony, 
"which lay quite naked and exposed, without a single forti¬ 
fication to defend' it, ^did not appear to the incensed and 
angry Britons an enterprise ^hat threatened either danger 
or difficulty. The fact was, the Roman generals attended 
to improvements of taste and elegance, but neglected the 
useful. They embellished the province, and took no care 
to defend it. 

XXXII. While the Britons were preparing to throw off 
the yoke, the statue of victory, erected at Camalodunum, 
fell from its base, without any apparent cause, and lay 
extendeS on the ground with its face averted, as if the 
goddess yielded to the enemies of Rome. Women in restless 
ecstasy rushed among the people, and with frantic screams 
denounced impending ruin. In the council chamber of 
^he Romans hideous clamours were heard in a foreign 
accent; savage bowlings filled the theatre, and near the 
mouth of the Thames the ima^ of a colony in ruins was 
seen in the transparent water; the sea was purpled with 
blood, and at the tide of ^bb, the figures of human bodies 
were traced on the sand. By these appearances the Romans 
were sunk ig despair, while the Britons anticipated a glorious 
victory. Suetonius, in the meantime, was detained in the 
isle of Mona. In this alarming crisis, the veterans sent to 
Catu? Decianus, the procurator of the province, fqr a rein- 
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forcemeat. Two hundred me^, and those not completely 
armed, w«re4|ll thal officer could spare. The colony had but 
a handful of soldiers. Their teynple was strongly fortified, and 
ther® they hoped to make a stand. But even for the defence of 
that place, no Measures were concerted. Secret enemies mixed 
in all their deliberations. No fosse was made; no palisade 
thrown up; nor were the women, and such as were disabled 
by age or infirmity, sent out of the garrison. Unguarded and 
unprepared, they were taken by surprise, and, in the moAent 
of profound peace, overpowered by the Barbarians in one 
general assault. The colony was laid waste with fire and 
sword. , • 

The temple held out, but, after a siege of two days, was- 
taken by storm. Petilius Cerealis, who commanded the ninth 
legion, marched to the relief of the'place. The Britons, flushed 
with success, advanced to give him battle. The legion was 
put to the rout, and the infantry cut to pieces. Cerealis 
escaped with the cavalry to his intrenchments. Catus Decianus, 
the procurator of the province, alarmed at the scene of canage 
which he beheld on every side, and further draading the in¬ 
dignation of a people, whom by rapine and oppression he» 
had driven to despair, betook himself topflight, and crossed 
over into Gaul. * 

XXXIII. Suetonius, undismayed by this disaster, marched 
through the heart of the country as far as London;^ a 
place not dignified with the name of a colony, but the 
chief residence of merchants, and the great mart of trade 
and commerce. At that place he meant to fix the seat of 
war; but reflecting on the scanty numbers of his little army, 
and the fatal rashness of Cerealis, he resolved to quit that 
station, and by giving up one post, secure the resft of the 
province. Neither supplications, nor the teirs of the in¬ 
habitants, could induce him to change his plan. The 
signal for the march was given. All who chose to follow 
his banners were taken under his protection. Of all who, 
on account of their advanced age, the weakness of theif' 
sex, or the attractions of "the situation, thought proper to 
remain behind, not one escaped the rage of the Barbarians. 
The inhabitants of Verulamium,^ a municipal town, were in 
like manner put to the sword.* The genius of a savage * 
people leads them always in quest of plunder; and, accord¬ 
ingly, the Britons left behind them all placed of strength.. 

1 London-, even at that time, was the seat of trade and commerce. 

^ St m Albans. « ^ 
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Wherever they expected fee])le resistance, and coi^iderable 
booty, there they were sure to attack wifn the^h^icest rage. 
Military sldll was not the talent of Barbarians. The number 
massacred in the placesj»which*liave been mentioned, amojinted 
to no less than seventy thousand, all citizens or* allies of Rome. 
To make prisoners, and reserve them for slavery, or to ex- 
^ihange them, was not in the idea of a people, who despised 
all the laws of war. The halter and the gibbet, slaughter 
and desolation, fire and sword, were the marks of savage 
valour. Aware that vengeance would overtake them, they 
were resolved to make sure of* their revenge, and glut them¬ 
selves with the, blood of their enemies. 

XXOiV. The fourteenth legion, with the veterans of the 
twentieth, and the auxiliaries from the adjacent stations, 
having joined Suetonius, his army amounted to little less 
than ten thousand men. Thus reinforcftd, he resolved, 
without loss of time, to bring on a decisfve action. For this 
purpose he chose a spot encircled with woods, narrow at 
the centrance, and sheltered in the rear by a thick forest. 
In that, situation he had no fear of an ambuscade. The 
„ enemy, he knew, had no approach, but in front. An open 
plain lay before him. He drew^up his men in the follow¬ 
ing order: the legiohs in close array formed the centre; 
the light-armed troops were stationed at hand to serve 
as occasion might require; the cavalry took post in the 
wings. The Britons brought into the field an incredible 
multitude. They formed no regular line of battle. De¬ 
tached parties and loose battalions displayed their numbers, 
in frantic transport bounding with exultation, and so sure 
of victory, that they placed their wives in waggons at the 
extremity of the plain, where they might survey the scene 
of action, and behold the wonders of British valour. 

XXXV. Boadicea in a warlike car, with her two daughters 
before her, drove through the ranks. She harangued the 
different nations in their turn: “This,” she said, “is not 
^he first time that the Britons have been led to battle by 
a woman. But now she did n«>t come, to boast the pride 
of a long line of ancestry, nor even to recover her kingdom 
,and the plundered wealth of her family. She took the field, 
like the meanest among Hfem, to assert the cause of public 
liberty, and tp seek revenge for her body seamed with 
ignominiou# stripes, and her two daughters infamously 
ravished. From the pride and arrogance of the Romans 
•nothing is sacred: all are subject to^ violation; ^ the old 
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endure ^le scourge, and the virgins are deflowered. *But 
the vindig^fj^ god^ are now at hand. A Roman legion 
dared to face the warlike Britons: with their •lives they 
paid (or their rashness; those*Vho syrvlved the carnage of 
that day, lie poorly hid behind their intrenchments, medi¬ 
tating nothing but fcow to save themselves by an ignomi¬ 
nious flight, from the din of preparation, and the shouts,^ 
of the British army, the Romans, even now, shrink back 
with terror. What will be their case when the asstult 
begins ? Look round, and view your numbers. Behold the 
proud display of warlike spifits, and consider the motives 
for which we draw the avenging sword. On this spot«we 
must either conquer, or die with glory. There* is no 
alternative. Though a woman, my resolution is fixed; the 
men, if they please, may survive w'ith infamy, and live in 
bondage.” « 

XXXVI. Suetonius, in a moment of such importance, 
did not remain silent. He expected everything from the 
valour of his men, and yet urged every topic that cguld 
inspire and animate them to the attack, “pespi^e,” he 
said, “the savage uproar, the yells and shouts of undisci- , 
plined Barbarians. In that mixed multitude, the women 
out-number the men. Void of spifit, unprovided with 
arms, they are not soldiers who come to offer battle; they 
are dastards, runaways, the refuse of your swords, who 
have often fled before you, and will again betake them¬ 
selves to flight when they see the conqueror flaming in the 
ranks of war. In all engagements it is the valour of a 
few that turns the fortune of the day. It will be your 
immortal glory, that with a scanty number you can equal 
the exploits of a great and powerful army. Keep your 
ranks; discharge your javelins; rush forward to a close 
attack; bear down all with your bucklers, and hew a 
passage with your swords. Pursue the vanquished, and 
never think of spoil and plunder. Conquer, and victory 
gives you everything.” This speech was received with war-«> 
like acclamations. The soldiers burned with impatience for 
the onset, the veterans brandished their javelins, and the 
ranks displayed such an intrepid countenance, that Sue¬ 
tonius, anticipating the victory,* gave the signal for the 
charge. 

XXXVII. The engagement began. The Roman legion 
presented a close-embodied line. The narrow defile gave 
them the shelter o| a rampart. The Britons advanced 
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witfi ferocity, and discharged their darts at rai^om. In 
that instant, the Romans rushed forwaj^ in dfE^/orm of a 
wedge. The auxiliaries followed with equar ardour. The 
cavalry, at the same^ time,*' bore down upon the (jpemy, 
and, with their pikes, overpowered all who “dared to make 
a stand. The Britons betook themselves to flight, but 
c their waggons in the rear obstructed their passage. A 
dreadful slaughter followed. Neither sex nor age was 
spSired. The cattle, falling in one promiscuous carnage, 
added to the heaps of slain. The glory of the day was 
equal to the most splendid victory of ancient times. 
According to some writers, no less than eighty thousand 
Britons were put to the sword. The Romans lost about 
four hundred men, and the wounded did not exceed that 
number. Boadicea, by a dose of poison, put a period to 
her life. Paenius Posthumus, praefect in»-the camp of the 
second legion, as soon as he heard of the brave exploits of 
the fourteenth and twentieth legions, felt the disgrace of 
ha\5ing, in disobedience to the orders of his general, robbed 
the sojdierss. under his command of their share in so com- 
^ plete a victory. Stung with remorse, he fell upon his 
sword, and expired on the spot. 

XXXVIII. Suetohius called in all his forces, and, 
having ordered them to pitch their tents, kept the field in 
readiness for new emergencies, intending not to close the 
campaign till he put an end to the war. By directions 
from the emperor a reinforcement of two thousand legionary 
soldiers, eight auxiliary cohorts, and a thousand horse, 
arrived from Germany. By this accession of strength the 
ninth legion was completed. The cohorts and cavalry 
were *sent into new quarters, and the country round, 
wherever the people had declared open hostility, or were 
suspected of treachery, was laid waste with fire and sword. 
Famine was the evil that chiefly distressed the enemy: 
employed in warlike preparations, they had neglected the 
cultivation of their lands, depending altogether on the 
success of their arms, and the booty which they hoped to 
seize from the Romans. Fierce and determined in the 
cause of liberty, they were rendered still more obstinate by 
“ the misunderstanding thht subsisted between the Roman 
generals. JuJius Classicianus had succedHed to the post 
vacant by* the sudden flight of Catus Decianus. Being at 
variance with Suetonius, he did not scruple to sacrifice the 
public good to private animosity. ^He spread^ a report. 
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that another commander-in-chief might be soon expeisted, 
and in nin» the Britons woulfl find a man, who would 
bring with him neitner illwill to the natives, no» the pride 
of victory. The vanquished 'Would, by consequence, meet 
with moderation and humanity. Classicianus did not stop 
here: in his despat^es to Rome, he pressed the necessity 
of recalling Suetonius. The war would, otherwise, never 
be brought to a conclusion by an officer who owed all his* 
disasters to his own want of conduct, and his success# to 
the good fortune of the empire. 

XXXIX. In consequence erf these complaints, Polycletus, 
one of the emperor’s freedmen, was sent from Rome* to 
inquire into the state of Britain. The weight and at^iority 
of such a messenger, Nero flattered himself, would produce 
a reconciliation between the hostile generals, and dispose 
the Britons to at more pacific temper. Polycletus set out 
with a large retinue, and, on his journey through Italy and 
Gaul, made his grandeur a burden to the people. On his 
arrival in Britain he overawed the Roman soldiers; but his 
magnificent airs and assumed importance met yith nothing 
from the Britons but contempt and derision. Notwith¬ 
standing the misfortunes of the natives, the flame of liberty 
was not extinguished. The exorbitant power of a manu¬ 
mitted slave was a novelty which those ferocious islanders 
could not digest. They saw an army that fought with 
valour, and a general who led them on to victory; but both 
were obliged to wait the nod of a wretched bondsman. In 
the report made by this man the state of affairs was such 
as gave no jealousy to Nero. Suetonius, therefore, was 
continued in his government. It happened, in a short 
time afterwards, that a few ships were wrecked jon the 
coast, and all on board perished in the wav«is. 'Phis was 
considered as a calamity of war, and, on that account, 
Suetonius was recalled. Petronius Turpilianus, whose con¬ 
sulship had just then expired, succeeded to the command. 
Under him a languid state of tranquillity followed. The^r 
general saw the passive disposition of the Britons, and not 
to provoke hostilities was the rule of his conduct. He 
remained inactive, content to decorate his want of enter¬ 
prise with the name of peace. • j 

XL. This yeaf was remarkable for two atrocious crimes; 
one, the act of a senator, and the other perpetrated by the 
daring spirit of a slave. Domitius Balbus, of praetorian 
rank, was, at that time, far advanced in years. His wealth. 
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and* his want of issue, made him obnoxious to tl^ arts of 
ill-designing men. His relation, Valeras Falji^ljtis, a man 
high in rank, and likely to obtain the first honours of the 
state, forged his willj To*'give colour to the frau^, he 
drew into his plot Vincius Rufinus and Tere^ntius Lentinus, 
two Roman knights, who chose to get in concert with 
^Antonius Primus and Asinius Marcellus. Antonius was a 
prompt and daring spirit, ready for any mischief. Mar- 
celkis was grandson to the renowned Asinius Pollio: his 
character was, till that time, without a stain; but his 
favourite maxim was, that poverty is the worst of evils. In 
the* presence of those conspirators, and other witnesses of 
inferior* note, Fabianus sealed the will. The fraud being 
brought to light before the senate, the author of it, with 
three of his accomplices, namely, Antonius, Rufinus, and 
Terentius, were condemned to suffer the*penalties of the 
Cornelian law.^ Marcellus found in the favour of the 
prince, and the dignity of his ancestors, a powerful pro¬ 
tection. He was saved from punishment, not from infamy. 

XIThfs same day was fatal to two others of rank 
and distinction. Pompeius Hilianus, a young man who 
had already passed with honour through the office of 
quaestor, was charged as an accessary in the guilt of 
Fabianus. He was banished, not only from Italy, but 
from Spain, the place of his birth. Valerius Ponticus 
met with equal severity. The crime alleged against him 
was, that, with a design to elude the jurisdiction of the 
praefect of Rome, he had accused several delinquents before 
the praetor; intending, in the first instance, under colour 
of a legal process, and afterwards, by abandoning the 
prosecution, to defeat the ends of justice. The fathers 
added a clause to their decree,' whereby all persons concerned 
either in procuring or conducting for hire a collusive action, 
were to be treated as public prevaricators,® and to suffer 
the pains and penalties inflicted by the law on such as 
^tood convicted of a false and calumnious accusation. 

XLII. The second daring drirae that marked the year, 
as mentioned above, was the act of a slave. This man 
murdered his master, Pedanius Secundus, at that time 
praefect of the city. HiS motive for this desperate act 

^ The Cornelian law was enacted Cornelius Sulla the dictator, who made 
banishment t<ten island the sentence4o be passed on all who should suppress 
a true willf or forge a false one. 

^ That punishment was either exiU, relegaUon to an island, or degrada¬ 
tion from the offender's rank. . 
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was either because his liberty, after a bargain mftde,' 
was still,^vfithheld^ or, bein^ enamoured of a foreign! 
pathic, he cofcld not endure his master as his riial. Every 
slave|in the family where the*lnurder was committed, was 
by ancient usage subject to capital punishment; but the 
populace, touched jirith compassion for so many innocent 
men, opposed the execution with rage and tumult little 
short of a seditious insurrection. In the senate many of 
the fathers embraced the popular side, but the majority 
declared for the rigour of the law without innovation. In 
the debate on this occasion? Caius Cassius spoke to the 
following effect: « 

XLIII. “ I have been often present, conscript •fathers, 
when motions have been made in this assembly for new 
decrees, repugnant to the laws in being, and utterly sub¬ 
versive of all ancient establishments. To those measures 
I made no opposition, though well convinced, that the 
regulations made by our ancestors were the best, the 
wisest, the most conducive to the public good. ^To 
change that system is to Change for the "wors^. This has 
ever been my settled opinion; but I forbore to "take a 
part in your debates, that I might not he thought bigoted ^ 
either to antiquity, or to my own waj* of thinking. I had 
another reason for my conduct. The weight and influence 
which I flattered myself I had acquired in this assembly, 
might, by frequently troubling you, lose its effect. I 
determined, therefore, to reserve myself for some important 
conjuncture when my feeble voice might be of use. That 
conjuncture occurs this very day, A man of consular rank, 
without a friend to assist him, without any one person 
to oppose the ruffian’s blow, no notice given, no discovery 
made, has been in his own Iiouse barbarously murdered. 
The law which dooms every slave under the roof to 
execution is still in force. Repeal that law, and, if you 
will, let this horrible deed pass with impunity; but when 
you have done it, which of us can think himself safe?#*' 
Who can depend on his tank or dignity, when the first 
magistrate of your city dies under the assassin’s stroke? 
Who can hope to live im security amongst his slaves, 
when so large a number as four*hundred could not defend • 
Pedanius Secui^us? Will our domestics assist us in the 
hour of need, when we see, ^ in the instarfce# before us, 

1 Slaves were in the habit of saving money in order to purchase their 
freedom. 
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that® neither' their own danger nor the terrors of the 
law could induce them to protect their infist(!i: ? Will 
it be said^ that the murderer struck hfs blo^/ l 6 revenge 
a personal injury? What was the injury? The paternal 
estate of a ruffian, pefnaps, was in danger; or the foreign 
pathic, whom they were going to ravish from fiim, descended 
to him from his ancestors. If that bfe so, the deed was 
"iawful, and, by consequence, we, conscript fathers, ought 
to pronounce it justifiable homicide. 

XLIV. “ But let me ask you; are we, at this time of 
day, to support by argument,, what has been long settled 
by the wisdom of ages? Suppose the point in dispute 
were a new question, to be now decided for the first 
time:" can we imagine that a ruffian, who had formed 
a black design to murder his master, kept the whole so 
closely locked up in his breast, that, in^the agitations of 
a guilty mind, nothing escaped from him? Not a menace, 
not so much as a rash word to give the alarm? Nothing, 
we are told, of this sort happened; we are to believe 
that the assassin brooded over his horrible purpose in 
sullen 'silence; that he prepared his dagger unseen by 
every eye, and that his fellow-slaves knew nothing of it. 
Be it so; did he pass,^unseen through the train of attendants 
that guarded the bed-chamber? Did he open the door un¬ 
perceived by all ? Did he enter with a light, and strike the 
mortal blow, without the knowledge of any person whatever? 

“ Between the first design, and the final execution of 
evil deeds, symptoms of guilt are often seen. If our 
slaves are faithful, if they give timely intelligence, we 
may live secure in our houses; or if we must fall by 
the murderer's dagger, it is a satisfaction to know, that 
justice will pvertake the guilty. The mind and temper 
of the slave, though born on the master’s estate, or 
even in his house, inbibing with his first milk affection 
and gratitude to the family, were always suspected by our 
ancestors. At present, we have in our service w'hole 
nations of slaves; the scum ^f mankind, collected from 
all quarters of the globe; a race of men, who bring with 
them foreign rites, and the religion of their country, or, 
probably, no religion at <all. In such a conflux, if the 
laws are silent, wffiat protection remains for the master? 
But, it is ^aid, the innocent may suffer with the guilty. 
To this. I answer, when an army, seized with a general 
panic, turns its back on the enemy, and, to restore military 
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discipline, the men are drawn out and decimated; Vhat 
distinction 4s thert made between the gallant soldier and 
the coward \ho fied from his post? In political justice 
there^ is often something ndf strictly right: but partial 
evil is counterl»lanced by the good or the whole.” 

XLV. To this reasoning no reply was made, and yet 
a murmur of disapprobation ran through the assembly.. 
The number doomed to suffer, their age, their sex, and 
the undoubted innocence of the greatest part, awakefied 
sentiments of compassion; but the majority was for letting 
the law take its course. Their opinion prevailed. The 
popular cry was still for mercy. The rabble rose in a 
tumultuous body, and with stones and firebrands stopped 
the execution. To quell their fury, Nero issued a pro¬ 
clamation, and by his order the streets were lined with 
soldiers under arms. The unhappy victims suffered death. 
Cingonius Varro moved, that even the freedmen, who 
were actually in the house at the time of the murder, 
should, by a decree of the senate, be banished out of Ijaly. 
To this Nero answered, that since mercy was ^not ^llowed 
to mitigate the system of ancient laws, to increase their rigour 
by new pains and penalties, would be an act of cruelty. 

XLVI. During the same consulship^ Tarquitius Priscus, 
at the suit of the people of Bithynia, was convicted of 
extortion, and condemned to make restitution. The senate 
remembered the violence of this man in the prosecution 
against Statilius Taurus, his own proconsul in Africa, and 
novT retaliated with a vindictive spirit The people in 
both the Gauls were reviewed and rated by Quintus Volusius, 
Sextius Africanus, and Trebellius Maximus. The two former, 
elate with family pride, pdssed their time in mutual joalousy, 
thwarting each other, and struggling for pre-eminence. They 
looked down with contempt on Trebellius; but their petty 
animosities served only to degrade themselves, and give 
to their colleague a decided superiority. 

XLVII. In the course of this year died Memmius Regulus, 
distinguished by his virtues, #nd his unblemished character. 
Admired for his constancy and unshaken firmness, he rose 
to as high a pitch of credit and authority, as can be 
attained under a government, where the grandeur of the 
prince throws a* shade over the merit of every private 
citizem. As a proof of this, we have the follov^in^ anqcdote. 
Nero being confined with a fit of illness, the tfibe of 
sycophants, fluttering^ about his person, poured forth the 
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anguisjj Af tlleir hearts, and,, “if anything happened to the 
emperoTj the day,” they saidi “ that put » periotj tcJ- his life, 
would be the last of the empire.” “No,” implied«ha’t>rince, “a 
pillar of the state will still remain.” The courtiers stood at 
gaze, wondering who that person could be; Nero told ’chem, 
“Memmius Regulus is the man.” Strange as it may seem, 
Regulus survived that opinion of his viftue. In his love of 
retirement he found a retreat from danger. A man, whose 
fareily had lately risen to honours, gave no alarm; and 
his fortune raised no envy. It was in the same year that 
Nero dedicated a gymnasium,i or public school for athletic 
exercises, and, with the obliging facility of Greek manners, 
gave .orders that the senators and Roman knights, without 
any expense on their part, should be provided with oil, to 
prepare their limbs for that elegant exhibition. 

XLVIII. During the consulship of Pi^blius Marius and 
Lucius Asinius [a.u.c. 815, a.d. 62], a prosecution w'as 
set on foot against Antistius, then invested with the office 
of pnetor. The conduct of this man, when tribune of 
the* people^ has been already mentioned. The charge 
againsf" him was, that being the author of sarcastic verses 
against the emperor, he produced his poem to a large 
company at the table of Ostorius Scapula. For this libel 
he was arraigned on the law of majesty. The cause was 
conducted by Cossutianus Capito, who had been lately raised, 
by the interest of Tigellinus, his father-in-law, to the sena- 
torian order. The law of majesty had fallen into disuse, 
and was now revived, for the first time in the reign of Nero, 
not, as was imagined, to make Antistius feel its severity, 
but, in fact, to give the emperor an opportunity, after 
judgment of death was passed, to interpose his tribunitian 
authority, aijd, by preventing the execution, add new lustre 
to his name. Ostorius Scapula was called as a witness. He 
remembered nothing of the verses in question. The evidence 
of others was believed, and, thereupon, Junius Marcell us, 
consul elect, moved, that the criminal, divested in the first 
instance of his praetorship, should suffer death according to 
the laws in force, and the practice under former emperors. 
The rest of the senate concurring in the same opinion, 
Paetus Thrasea rose to ©oppose the motion. He began 
with honourable mention of the prince, ^nor did he take 
upon hinv t6 defend the conduct of Antistius. On the 
-contrary, he blamed the licentious spirit of the man in 
terms of seventy; but under a virtuous emperor, and in a 
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senate Igft to act with independence, the question^ he •said, 
was not magn^ude of the*crime, nor what punishment 
the rigour of the law would warrant. The executioner, the 
gibbet, and the halter, were,'’for s^me time, unknown at 
Rome. Otheft pains and penalties were provided by law, 
and those might bg inflicted, without branding the judges 
with cruelty, and the age with infamy. Antistius may b^ 
condemned to banishment; his effects may be confiscated. 
Let him pass the remainder of his days in one of the islands. 
His life, in that situation, will be protracted misery. He 
will there continue to languish in exile, a burden to himself, 
yet a living monument of the equity and moderation of 
the times, * • 

XLIX. The firmness with which Thrasea delivered his sen¬ 
timents inspired the senate with the same ardour. The consul 
put the questionj and the fathers divided.^ The majority 
voted with Thrasea. The dissentients were but a small 
number. Amongst them was Aulus Vitellius,® of all the flat¬ 
tering crew, the most corrupt and servile; fluent in invective; 
eager to attack the most eminent characters, aijd ever sure, 
with the confusion of a little mind, to shrink from the reply. 
He heard his adversary with silent patience. The consuls, 
however, did not presume to close the? business by a decree 
in form : they chose to make their report to the emperor, and ' 
wait his pleasure. Kero, for some time, balanced between 
shame and resentment. At length his answer was, “That 
Antistius, without provocation, or any cause of complaint, had 
distilled the venom of his pen on the name and character of 
his sovereign. The matter had been referred to the senate, 
and justice required a punishment adequate to the crime. 
Nevertheless, as it had been from the first his resolution to 
mitigate a rigorous sentence, he would not now control the 
moderation of the fathers. They might determine, as to their 
wisdom should seem meet. They were even at liberty to 
acquit the criminal altogether.” From this answer it was 
evident, that the conduct of the senate had given offence ab 
court. The consuls, however, were not inclined to alter their 
report, Thrasea maintained his former opinion, and all who 
had voted wnth him followed his example. Some were un¬ 
willing, by a change of sentiment, "^o expose the prince to the 
popular odium others thought themselves safe in a large 

* -j 

1 The senate often decided, without calling on each member for his opinion, 
by dividir^ the house / **per discessionem," 

2 Vitellius, afterwards emperor. 

• » a 
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majority; and Thrasea, with his usual elevation of miijd, would 
not recede from the dignity of his character. i 

L. On S, charge of the same complexion as the former, 
Fabr||pus Veiento was ^pvolved in similar danger. In certain 
writings, which he called the last wills of persons deceased, 
he had inserted strokes of satire reflecting on several members 
the senate, and others of the sacerdotal order. Talius 
Geminus was the prosecutor. He added another allegation, 
chifrging, that the criminal abused his credit at court, and dis¬ 
posed of the favours of the prince, and the honours of the 
state, by bargain and sale, fof his own private emolument. 

This last article roused the resentment of Nero : he removed 
•• ^ 

the cause to his own tribunal. Veiento was banished out of 
Italy. His books were condemned to the flames, but eagerly 
sought, and universally read. Men perused with avidity what 
was procured with danger. When no longfcr prohibited, the 
work sunk into oblivion. 

LI. Meanwhile, the public grievances went on with increas¬ 
ing ;^iolence, and the means of redress diminished every day. 
Burrhug died at this time, whether in the course of nature, 

, or by poison, cannot now be known. The general opinion 
ascribed his death to a fit of illness. He was seized with a 
disorder in the throat, and the inflammation in the glands 
swelling to a prodigious size, suffocation fpllowed. There was, 
however, a current report, that, under a pretence of adminis¬ 
tering a proper gargle, poison was mixed in the medicine, 
by order of Nero, and that Burrhus, having discovered the 
villainy, as soon as he perceived the prince entering his room, 
turned from him with aversion, and to all inquiries shortly 
answered, “ I am well at present.” He died universally 
lamented. His virtues were long remembered, and long 
regretted. Nor was the public grief alleviated by the two 
persons who succeeded to his employments, namely, Fenius 
Rufus and Sofonius Tigcllinus,^ the former a man of un¬ 
doubted innocence, but the innocence that proceeds from 
•'want of spirit. Tigellinus stood distinguished by a life of 
debauchery, and the infamy oft his character. Rufus owed 
his advancement to the voice of the people, who were pleased 
with his upright management of the public stores. Tigellinus 
was a favourite of the emperor. The early vices of the man 

' Tigollinuarosfe from obscurity to be in high favour virith Nero. He was 
the grand,Aeacher of debauchery and every vice. Juvenal has recorded him, 
Sat. i. 155. See an account of the prodigious banquet given by this man, 
Annals^ xv. 37. 
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recommended him to notice. 'The command of the p^‘to- 
rian guards,* which* had been irftrusted to Burrhus only, was 
granted to th^se tw^ by a joint commission. The impression, 
whiclj they had given of their t:haracters, was conhrri^d by 
their conduct isi office. Tigellinus gained an absolute *cen- 
dant over the mind^of a debauched and profligate emperor. 
In all scenes of revelry he was a constant companion. Rufus 
obtained the goodwill of the soldiers and the people, but his*' 
merit ruined him with the prince. o 

LI I. By the death of Burrhus, Seneca lost the chief sup¬ 
port of his power. The friend of upright measures was 
snatched away, and virtue could no longer make head against 
the corruption of a court, governed altogether by thjj wild 
and profligate. By that set of men Seneca was undermined. 
They blackened his character, and loaded him with various 
imputations. “ His wealth was exorbitant, above the con¬ 
dition of a private citizen; and yet his unappeasable avarice 
went on without intermission, every day grasping at more. 
His rage for popularity was no less violent. He courted the 
affections of the people, and by the grandeur of h.is villas, "’and 
the beauty of his gardens, hoped to vie with imperial splen¬ 
dour. In matters of taste and genius he allows no rival. He 
claims the whole province of eloquence »as his own; and since 
Nero showed his taste for poetry, from that moment Seneca 
began to court the muse, and he too has his copy of verses. 

“ To the other diversions of the prince he is an avowed, an 
open enemy. The skill of the charioteer provokes his rail¬ 
lery ; he sneers at the management of horses ; and the melody 
of the prince's voice is a subject for his wit and ridicule. In 
all this what is his drift ? Why truly, that, in the whole extent 
of the empire, there should be nothing worthy of praise but 
what flows from his superior talents. But Nera>is no longer 
the pupil of this subtle philosopher; he has attained the prime 
season of manhood, and may now discard his tutor. He has 
before his eyes the brightest model for his conduct, the ex¬ 
ample of his own illustrious ancestors.” 

LI 11 . These insidious arts were not unknown to Seneca. 
There were still at court a few in the interests of virtue, and 
from such men he received intelligence of all that passed. 
Finding that the prince had withdjawn his friendship, and no 
longer admitted»him to his conversation, he demanded an 
audience, and spoke to the following effect f “jlt is now, 
Caesar, the fourteenth year, since I was placed near your 
person; of your reign it is the eighth. In that space of time 
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you^have lavished upon me b6th wealth and honour^, with so 
liberal a hand, that to comple*te my happipess nplhjing now is 
necessary but moderation and contentment. In the humble 
requ^, which I presume to ihake, I shall take the libeity to 
cite a few examples, far, indeed, above my ••condition, but 
worthy of you. Augustus, your illustrioui^ ancestor, permitted 
JMarcus Agrippa to retire to Mitylene; he allowed Maecenas 
to live almost a stranger in Rome, and in the heart of the 
cit)^ to dwell as it were in solitude. The former of those 
illustrious men had been the companion of his wars; the 
latter supported- the weight of bis administration: both, it is 
true, received ample rewards, but rewards fairly earned by 
great mid eminent services. For myself, if you except some 
attainments in literature, the fruit of studies pursued ih the 
shade of retirement, what merit can I assume ? My feeble 
talents are supposed to have seasoned yotw mind with the 
first tincture of letters, and that honour is beyond all re¬ 
compense. 

“,But your liberality knows no bounds. You have loaded 
me wit(;i favours, and with riches. When I reflect on your 
generosity, I say to myself. Shall a man of my level, without 
family pretensionsii the son of a simple knight, born in a 
distant province,^ presume to rank with the grandees of 
Rome? My name, the name of a new man, figures among 
those who boast a long and splendid line of ancestors. 
Where is now the mind, which long since knew, that to be 
content with little is true happiness? The philosopher is 
employed in laying out gardens, and improving pleasure- 
grounds. He delights in the extent of ample villas ; he enjoys 
a large rent-roll, and has sums of money laid out at interest. 
I have but one apology; your munificence was a command, 
and it was not for me to resist. 

LIV. “But the measure of generosity on your part, and 
submission on mine, is now complete. What a prince could 
give, you have bestowed; what a friend could take, I have 
•received. More will only serve to irritate envy, and inflame 
the malice of my enemies. Y€>u indeed tower above the 
passions of ill-designing men; I am open to their attacks; I 
stand in need of protection. In a campaign, or on a march, 
if I found myself fatigued aftd worn out with toil, I should not 
' hesitate to sue for some indulgence. Life is a^tate of warfare; 
it is a long liampaign, in which a man in years, sinking under 

1 Maecenas had a house and magnificent gardens near Mount Esquiline. 

* Seneca was a native of Spain ; bora at Cordub^ now' Cordova^ 
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a load of cares, and even by h?s riches made obnoxious,'may 
crave leav«*^p retiqp. I am willing to resign my wealth: let 
the auditors of the imperial revenue take the account, and let 
the t#iole return to its fountain-fiead. JBy this act of sel^enial 
I shall not be feduced to poverty; I snail part with that super¬ 
fluity which glitters in the eyes of my enemies: and for the 
rest, the time, which is spent in the improving of gardens^^ 
and the embellishing of villas, I shall transfer to myself, and 
for the future lay it out in the cultivation of my mind. You 
are in the vigour of your days; a long train of years lies before 
you. In full possession of the sovereign power, you have 
learnt the art of reigning. Old age may be permitted to seek 
repose. It will, hereafter, be your glory, that you knew how 
to choose men of moderation, who could descend from the 
summit of fortune, to dwell with peace and humble content 
in the vale of life.’^ 

LV. Nero replied as follows: “If I give an immediate 
answer to a speech of prepared eloquence, the power of 
doing it I derive from you. The faculty of speaking, not 
only when the matter has been premeditated, but ^Iso on 
sudden occasions, I possess (if I do possess it) by your care 
and instruction. Augustus, it is true, released Agrippa and 
Maecenas from the fatigue of business; but he did it, at a 
time, when his authority was established,on the firmest basis> 
and his own experience was equal to the cares of government. 
He did not, however, resume the grants which he had made. 
Wliat those eminent citizens obtained, they deserved in war 
and civil commotions; for in those busy scenes Augustus 
passed his youth. Had my lot been the same, your sword 
would not have been idle. What the conjuncture demanded, 
you supplied: you formed my mind to science, and you 
assisted me with your wisdom and advice. The advantages 
which I derive from you are not of a perishable nature; they 
will cleave to me through life. As to the favours which it was 
in my power to grant, such as houses, gardens, and sums of 
money, they are precarious gifts, subject to accidents and the 
caprice of fortune. Presen* of that kind may seem magni¬ 
ficent;-but they fall short of what I have bestowed on others, 
who had neither*your accomplishments, nor your merit. I 
could mention freedmen, who flourish in higher splendour; 
but I blush to*hame them. I blush, that you, who are the 
first in my esteem, should not, at the same tmie^ be the first 
man in my dominions. 

LVI. I grant t^at you are advanced in years, but the 
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vigour of your constitution is > still unbroken. You are equal 
to business, and the fruit of‘your labours'you can sAll enjoy. 
My reign is®but just begun; and what has^^been fny^iberality? 
VitelUus was three times consttl, and Claudius was his friend; 
are you to be deemed inferior to the former? ^nd must I, in 
point of munificence, yield to the latter? ^ Volusius, by a long 
life of parsimony, raised an immoderate fortune; and shall not 
fey generosity put you on a level with a man of that descrip¬ 
tion*? The impetuosity of youth may hurry me beyond the 
bounds of prudence : it will then be yours to recall my wander¬ 
ing steps, and lead me to the paths of honour. You helped to 
forn? my youthful understanding, and to what you polished 
you st^l'can give life and energy. If you resign your wealth, 
can you suppose that your moderation will be deemed the 
cause ? If you desert your prince, will your love of quiet be 
thought the motive? Far otherwise: my*, avarice will be 
arraigned; my cruelty will be the general topic. The praise, 
indeed, of wisdom may pursue you in your retreat; but will it 
be generous to build your fame on the disgrace and ruin of 
yourTriend ?’\ 

To th\s flatiering speech Nero added fond embraces, and all 
the external marks of affection. Inclined by nature to disguise 
his sentiments, and bydiabit exercised in the arts of dissimula¬ 
tion, he knew how to hide under the surface of friendship the 
secret malice of his heart. Seneca ansv^red in a submissive 
tone. He returned his best thanks, the usual close of every 
conference in the cabinet of the prince. He resolved, how¬ 
ever, to change his mode of living: he resigned his power, 
and retained no appearance of his former splendour: the 
crowd of visitors no longer frequented his house; he dis¬ 
missed t^is train of followers, and but rarely appeared abroad, 
willing to be considered as an infirm old man, obliged to take 
care of his health at home, or a philosopher, absorbed in 
abstract speculations. 

LVII. Seneca’s influence was now in its wane. To ruin 
|;he credit of Fenius Rufus was the next object. In this his 
enemies found no difficulty. Tl^^ crime of being attached to 
Agrippina was sufficient. Tigellinus, in the meantime, rose to 
the highest pitch of credit and influence at court. Possessing 
a genius for every mischieii^^ and having no other talents, he 
resolved to draw the prince into a confederacy in guilt. 
Cfongenial vices, he had no doubt, would render him still 
more dear to his master. With this view he began to watch 
the passions of Nero, and to explore the. secrets of his heart 
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He fouQd that the two persons whom the emperor dreaded 
most •'glautu^ and Sylla; both lately removed out of 
Italy; the former into Asia, and the latter to N^rbon Gaul. 
Tigejlinus began his secret hostilities against them both. 
He talked of* their rank and high descent. Plautus, he 
observed, was not far distant from the armies in the east; 
and Sylla was near the legions in Germany. For himselff 
he had not, like Burrhus, the art of managing parties for his 
own private advantage. The welfare of his sovereign was^his 
only object. At Rome, he could insure the safety of the 
prince. If plots were formed^ by vigilance and activity they 
might be crushed in the bud. But for distant provii\pes Vho 
could answer? The name of Sylla, rendered famous by the 
celebrated dictator of that name, would rouse and animate 
the people of Gaul. In Asia the grandson of Drusus would 
have a number t)f adherents, and might, by consequence, 
excite the nations to a revolt. Sylla, indeed, was indigent 
and distressed: but his very poverty would be a source of 
courage, a motive for vigorous enterprise; and lhougl» he 
seemed to languish in repose and indolence,•his love of 
ease was a cloak to cover his ambition. He waited for an 
opportunity to avow his dark designs. 

Plautus, on the other hand, possessed immoderate wealth. 
To lead a sluggish lifje was not in his temper or his character: 
he did not even affect it. He copied, with emulation, the 
manners of the ancient Romans, and to his austerity added 
the maxims of the stoic sect: a sect at all times fond of 
public commotions, proud, fierce, and turbulent. By this 
reasoning Nero was convinced. No delay intervened. Assas¬ 
sins were despatched. On the sixth day they landed at 
Marseilles, where, without notice, or so much as a Tiint to 
alarm him, Sylla was taken by surprise at his own table, and 
instantly murdered. His head was conveyed to Rome. Nero 
amused himself with the sight; he saw that the hairs were 
grown grey before their time, and in that circumstance found 
a subject for mirth and brutal raillery. * 

LVIII. The murder of PlSiitus could not be executed with 
eciual secrecy. His friends were numerous, and his life was 
valuable to many. The place lay remote; a voyage was to be 
performed, and, m the meantime, the plot began to transpire. 
A report prevailed at ’Rome, that Plautus had Ijut himself 
under the protection of Corbulo, who was then at tte head 
of powerful armies; a man, in that evil period, when merit 
and innocence were Jjpapital crimes, likely to fall a devpted 
VOL. I. • p 
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victim. The rumour further added, that in favour of J^lautus 
all Asia was up in arms, and that the ruffiajTs sent fr9|n Rome 
had either failed in their resolution, or, not finding themselves 
in force, had gone ovej; to tfie opposite party. The wjiole 
story was without foundation; but, according to custom, 
credulity swallowed it, and^idle men adcjed from their own 
wivention. Plautus, in the meantime, received intelligence of 
the design against his life by one of his freedmen, who, having 
the advantage of a fair wind, got the start of the centurions 
despatched by Nero. This faithful servant was sent by Lucius 
Antistius, his master’s father-in-l&w, with advice, that no time 
was CO be lost. In such a crisis, sloth would ill become a man 
whose life was in danger. To fall a tame and passive victim 
were to die an ignominious death. He had but to exert his 
most strenuous efforts, and good men, touched with com¬ 
passion, would espouse his cause. The boM and turbulent 
would be sure to join him. Nothing should be left untried. 
It was only necessary to defeat sixty men (for that was the 
number employed in this bloody tragedy); before Nero could 
receive intelligence, and despatch another band of ruffians, 
there would be time to concert bold and vigorous measures. 
The flame of war might be kindled all over Asia, and, by this 
resolute conduct, he m%ht save his life. At the worst, by daring 
bravely, his case would not be more desperate. Courage 
might suffer, but it could not suffer more than cowardice. 

UX. This spirited advice had no effect on Plautus. 
Banished from his country, without arms, or any means 
of defence, he saw no gleam of hope, and was, therefore, 
unwilling to be the dupe of visionary schemes. Perhaps 
his affection for his wife and children softened and dis¬ 
armed *^his mind. The emperor, if not exasperated by 
resistance, hfe imagined, would act with lenity towards his 
unhappy family. According to some historians, the advice 
sent by Antistius was of a different tendency, importing 
that there was no danger to alarm him. We are further 
"told, that, by the exhortation of two philosophers, by name 
Cseranus, a Greek by birth, and *Musonius, of Tuscan origin, 
he had been taught that, though life is a series of toil, and 
danger, and calamity, to wait with patience till the stroke 
of death delivered him from a scene of misery, would be 
heroic fortituc^le. Thus much is cerfeiin: fte was surprised 
by the ^ assassins in the middle of the day, disarmed and 
naked, attending to the refreshment and exercise of his body. 

^9 that condition a centurion de^atched him, while 
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Pelagoi^ one of tlje eunuchs, s^ood a spectator of the tragic 
scene. wretgh was sent by Nero to superintend the 

ruffians, like the minister of ^ despotic prince, *placed over 
the iguards and tools of iniquity to» see his master’s orders 
strictly executed. The head of the deceased was carried 
to Rome. At the*sight of the dismal object, the emperor 
cried out (I give his.,very words), “Nero, now you may 
safely marry Poppsea. What obstacle remains to defer a 
match, long intended, and often deferred on account of 
this very Plautus, and men of his description? Octavia 
may be divorced without (fclay: her conduct, it is true, 
has been blameless, but the imperial name of hor father, 
and the esteem of the people, have made her in niy eyes 
an object of terror and detestation.” Having thus fortified 
his mind, he despatched a letter to the senate, written in 
guarded terms, ^without so much as glancing at the murder of 
Sylla and Plautus. He mentioned them both, charging them 
with seditious machinations, by which he himself was kept in 
a constant alarm, lest some dreadful convulsion should, by 
their means, shake the empire to its foundation? The fathers 
decreed public vows and supplications to the gods. Sylla and 
Plautus, though no longer in being, wetjp ekpelled the senate; 
and with this mockery, to every good mind more grievous than 
the worst oppression^ the people were amused and insulted. 

LX. Nero finding, by the slavish tenor of the decree, 
that the fathers were willing to transform his vices into 
virtues, resolved to balance no longer. He repudiated 
Octavia, alleging her sterility for his reason, and immediately 
married Poppsea. This woman, some time the concubine 
of the emperor, and now his wife, continued to govern him 
with unbounded sway. Not content with her^new "dignity, 
she suborned a domestic servant of Octavia to charge his 
mistress with a dishonourable intrigue with one of her slaves. 
For this purpose they chose for the pretended adulterer a 
man of the name of Eucerus, a native of Alexandria, remark-^ 
able for his skill on the flute. The female servants were 
put to the torture. Some them, overcome by pain and 
agony, confessed whatever was demanded of them; but 
the greatest part persevered, witjji constancy, to vindicate 
the honour of th^ir mistress. Tigellinus stpod Bear at hand, 
pressing them with questions. One of them iia^ the spirif 
to answer, “The person of Octavia is freer from pollution 
than your mouth.” Sentence was pronounced against 
Octavia, ,With no Jmore ceremony than what is usual 
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among citizens of ordinary jank, she w^s dismissfd from 
the palace. The house of Burrhus, a?jd th^*^Ftates of 
Plautus, tvi/b fatal presents! were allotted for her separate 
use. She was soon after banished to Campania, under a 
military guard. Murmurs of discontent were heard in every 
quarter of Rome. The common peopler spoke out without 
feserve. To rules of caution and political wisdom their 
rough manners made them strangers, and the meanness of 
their condition left them nothing to fear. Their clamours 
were so loud and violent, that Nero gave orders to recall 
Octavia, but without affection, and without remorse. 

LXI. ,The populace, transported with joy by this event, 
pressed in crowds to the capitol, to offer up their thanks 
to the gods. The statues of Poppsea were dashed to the 
ground, while those of Octavia, adorned with wreaths of 
flowers, were carried in triumph on men’s shoulders, and 
placed in the forum and in the temples. The multitude 
went in a tumultuous body to greet the emperor; they 
surrounded his palace; they desired him to come forth and 
receive ®their^xongratulations. A band of soldiers rushed 
“ forth sword in hand, and obliged the crowd to disperse. 
Whatever was pulled ^down during the riot, was restored to 
its place, and the statues of Poppsea were once more erected. 
But her malice to Octavia was not to be appeased. To 
inveterate hatred she added her dread of a popular insur¬ 
rection, in consequence of which, Nero might be compelled 
to renounce his passion for her person. 

She threw herself at his feet: “ I am not now,” she said, 
“in a situation to contend for our nuptial union, though 
dearer to me than life itself. But my life is in danger. 
The slaves and followers of Octavia, calling their own 
clamour the voice of the people, have committed, in a time 
of profound peace, public outrages little short of open re¬ 
bellion. They are in arms against tlv'ir sovereign. They 
want nothing but a leader, and, in civil commotions, that 
want is soon supplied. What has Octavia now to do, but 
to leave her retreat in Campanl^a, and show herself to the 
people of Rome? She, who in her absence can raise a 
tumult so fierce and violc^pt, will soon discover the extent 
of her power. Bjut what is my crime? WJ[iat have I com¬ 
mitted ? \yhom have I olfended ? The people may see 
me thcomother of legitimate heirs to the house of Cxsar; 
but, perhaps, ’they would fain reserve the imperial dignity 
for the issue, of an Egyptian minstrel.« Submit tq Octavia, 
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since ypur interest will have *it so: recall her to youf em¬ 
brace, bj^t»do it‘voluntarily, fliat the rabble ^may not give 
the law to*their sovereign. You must either*adopt that 
me^ure, or, by. just vengearfce on^the guilty, provide for 
your own safety and the public peace. The first alarm 
was easily quelled; a second ii^surrection may prove fatal. 
Should the mob have reason to despair of seeing Octavi^. 
the partner of Nero’s bed, they may, in their wisdom, find 
for her another husband.” • 

LXII. This artful speech, tending at once to inflame the 
prince with resentment, and* alarm his fears, had its effect. 
Nero heard the whole with mixed emotions of rage* and 
terror. That Octavia wa^ guilty with one of her •slaves, 
vas a device of which men could be no longer made the 
dupes. The firmness of her servants on the rack removed 
even the shadow of suspicion- A new stratagem was now 
to be tried. A man was to be found who would dare to 
confess the guilt’; and if the same person could, with some 
colour of probability, be charged with a conspiracy against 
the state, the plot would lie the deeper, ii'or this dark 
design, no one so fit as Anicetus, the commander of the 
fleet at Misenum, and the murderer of the prince’s mother. 
This officer, for some time after thUt atrocious deed, en¬ 
joyed the smiles the emperor, but soon experienced the 
common fate of all pernicious miscreants: he was favoured 
at first, and detested afterwards. It is the nature of great 
men, when their turn' is served, to consider their tools as 
a living reproach, and standing witnesses against them¬ 
selves. Nero summoned Anicetus to his presence: he 
thanked him for services already performed. “By you,” 
he said, “I was delivered from the snares of an aftnbitious 
mother. A deed of greater moment Still remains. Set me 
free from the furious spirit of an imperious wife. To effect 
this you need not so much as raise your hand. Neither 
sword nor dagger will be wanted. Confess yourself guilty of 
adultery with Octavia; I ask no more.” He concluded with S 
promise of ample rewards, tef be managed, indeed, with secrecy, 
but without bound or measure, and, in the end, a safe retreat 
in some delightful country, “^nd now,” he said, “accept 
the offers which I have made, or certain death ^waits you.” 

Anicetus unefertook the business. Practised iu guilt, and 
by the success of his former crimes inspired with^ courage, 
he went even beyond his commission. In the presence 
of certap chosen persons, whom Nero summoned ,to a 
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secret council, he told his sfory with circumstanc;^s that 
showed he had no need of a prompter, w|lSi ,banished 

to the islantl of Sardinia. At that place he continued to 
live in affluence, and die4, a las\, in the course of nature. « 
LXIIL Nero issued a proclamation, declaring the guilt 
of Octavia, and, in express, terms, averrijig, that, to obtain 
the command of the fleet at Misenum, she had prostituted 
her person to Anicetus. He added, that by the use of 
medfcines to procure abortion, she had thrown a veil over 
her adulterous commerce. In this.public declaration, the 
objection on account of sterility, so lately urged, was no 
more*' reijiembered. The facts, however, were said to be 
clearly proved. She was banished *to the isle of Pandaturia. 
The public mind was never so deeply touched with com¬ 
passion. The banishment of Agrippina, by order of Tiberius, 
was remembered by many; and that of Julfca,^ in the reign 
of Claudius, was still more fresh in the memory of all: but 
these two unfortunate exiles had attained the vigour of their 
days,« and were, by consequence, better enabled to endure 
the stroke of adversity. They had known scenes of happi- * 
ness, and, in the recollection of better times, could lose, 
or, at least, assuage, the sense of present evils. To Octavia 
the celebration of her nuptials was little different from a 
funeral ceremony. She was led to a* house, where she 
could discover nothing but memorials of affliction; her 
father carried off by poison,^ and her brotlier, in a short 
time afterwards, destroyed by the same detestable machina¬ 
tion. She saw herself superseded by the allurements of 
a female slave; she saw the affections of her husband 
alienated from herself, and a marriage, by which her ruin 
was coiApleted, openly celebrated with Poppaea. Above 
all, she underwent a ct-uel accusation, to an ingenuous mind 
worse than death. At the time when the storm burst upon 
her, she was only in the twentieth year of her age, and, even 
then, in the bloom of life, delivered to the custody of cen¬ 
turions and soldiers. Her present afflictions, she plainly 
saw, were a prelude to her im^nding fate. She was cut 
off from all the comforts of life; but the tranquillity of the 
grave was still denied to hgr, 

LXIV. In a few days afterwards she received a mandate, 
c&mmanding h^r to end her days. Alarmed and terrified, 

r Julia, the daugher of Germanicus and Agrippina, was banished by the 
emperor Claudius. < 

* The emperor Claudius, her father, and her brother Britannicus, were both 
potsonCd. 
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she d^^ended to supplications^; she admitted herself lo be 
a wido\(t; ’^he claimed no higher title than t&at of the 
emperor’s sister;^ she invoked the race of Gertftanicus, the 
comnion ancestors of Nero and herself, and, in the anguish 
of her heart,* regretted even Agrippina, during whose life, 
she said, her marriage would hav<i been a state of wretched¬ 
ness, but would not have brought her to an untimely end? 
Amidst these effusions of sorrow, the ruffians seized her, 
and, having bound her limbs, opened her veins. Her bfood 
was chilled with fear, and did not issue at the wound. The 
assassins carried her to a bath of intense heat, where she 
was suffocated by the vapour. To complete the Iiprrol of 
this barbarous tragedy, her head was cut off, and Sljiit to 
Rome, to glut the eyes of Poppaea. 

Such were the transactions, for which the fathers decreed 
oblations to the* gods. I mention the fact in this place, 
that the reader of this, or any other history of those 
disastrous times, *may know, once for all, that as often as 
banishment, or a bloody execution, was ordered, the satiate 
never failed to thank the gods for their bounty. • Those 
solemn acts, which, in the earlier periods of Rome, were 
the pious gratitude of the people for increasing happiness, 
were now profanely and abominably converted to memo¬ 
rials of horror and,public misery. This may be received 
as a general truth; and yet whenever a decree occurs, 
remarkable either for a new strain of adulation, or the 
base servility of the times, it is my intention not to pass 
it by in silence. 

LXV. In the course of this year, Nero is said to have 
destroyed by poison the most considerable of his freed- 
men. Among those Doriphorus had opposed the Aarriage 
with Poppaea, and for that crime lost** his lifer Pallas was 
in possession of exorbitant wealth; but, living to a great 
age, he delayed the eager avarice of the emperor. He 
was murdered for his riches. Romanus, another of the 
freedmen, endeavoured, by clandestine calumny, to accom-* 
plish the ruin of Seneca. Ite charged the philosopher with 
being an accomplice in the machinations of Caius Piso; 
but the blow, warded off by ^eneca, recoiled upon the 
accuser. By this incident Piso was alarmed *for his own 
safety. A dark conspiracy followed, big w^h ^danger td 
Nero, but abortive in the end. , 

1 Nero was adopted by ^laudius, her father, and consequently was brother 
to Octavia.« • • 
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I. Armenia invaded hy Vologeses, king of Parthia—He is repulsed by the 
^irit and good conduct of Corbulo. —VI. Ccesennius Patus sent by Nero 
with a special commission to take upon him the sole command in 
Armenia—His rashness, vanity, hnd want of military skill—'He is 
besieged with his legions—Corbulo marches to his relief but too late — 
PcBt-gs* obliged to surrender. —XVIIl.* Trophies of victory decreed at 
Rome, while the war is still depending, —XIX. Debates in the senate 
concerning fictitious XXTll. Nero has a daughter by Popfeea 

—His immoderate joy—Public monuments erected, but in vain —The 
child dies within four months: is deified, and a hmple is built to her. 
—XXIV. A deputation from the Parihians, claiming a right to retain 
Armenia: the ambassadors dismissed without success—The conduct of 
thf. war committed to Corbulo — He enters Armenia a second time—The 
Parthjans stpick with terror—-A treaty ensues, and the Parthians agiee» 
to terms of peace —Tiridates is to deposit the diadem at the foot of 
Nero's statue, and never resume it without the consent of Nero, —XXXII. 
The cities on the coa^ near the Alps admitted to the privileges of 
Latium—Nero sings on the public stage at Naples—His violent excesses 
in all kinds of riot and debauchery. —XXXV.# Torquatus Silanus com¬ 
pelled to put an end to his life. —XXXVIll. Rome set on fire, and 
Nero suipeeted of being author of the conflagration—He seizes the ruins 
to his (non use, and builds a magnificent palace—The Christians 
accused of being the incendiaries, and, though innocent, put to death 
with cruel barbarity. —XLVII. A variety of extraordinaiy omens .— 
XLVIll. A conspiracy against Nero in favour of Caius Piso — A 
number of Roman knights and senators engaged in the plot~The first 
mover of it unknown—Subrius Flavius a forward leader — Epicharis, 
an enfranchised slave, endeavours to animate the conspirators—By her 
imprudence, and the information of Mihehus, a freedman, the con¬ 
spiracy is detected .—LVI. The conspirators betray their accomplices — 
Lucan the poet accuses his mother.—INlh The fortitude of Epicharis 
on the rack— Fenius Rufus, though engaged in the plot, acts with 
vehemence against the rest of the a^oniphces—Several illustrious men 
put to death .—LX. Seneca accused, and a tribune sent to him with the 
particulars of the information—His answef—He receives orders to die — 
His wife, Pompeia Paulina, ^aved by order of Nero—Seneca dies in 
the hath.—lu^Nl. Fenius Rufus accused by the rest of the conspirators. 
—LXVII, Th^firm behaviour of Subrius Flavius, his intrepid answer 
to Nero, (find his death.—IALVIW. Vestinus, the consul, though innocent, 
commdhded by a tribune to open his LXX. Lucan the poet dies, 

repeating his awn verses. — LXXIl. Nero distributes a largess among 
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tfu soldiers —The senate convened—Their base and servile flatlet^ -Obla- 
deseed to the gods—The menth of Afril styled by the name Nero, 

VhSse transactions passed in little more than three years. 
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I. During these transactions, Vologeses, king of the 
Parthians, began to raise •new commotions in the east. 
The success of Corbulo alarmed his jealousy; he saw^* with 
wounded pride, the defeat of his brother, Tiridatec; and, 
in his room, Tigranes, an alien prince,^ seated on the throne 
of Armenia. The honour of the Arsacides was tarnished 
by these events* and he was determined to restore its former 
lustre. But the struggle was to be with a great and powerful 
empire. Treaties of alliance, long in force and long re¬ 
spected by the two nations, held him in suspense.^ By 
nature anxious and irresolute, he formed n<^ sett^pd plan. 
He was at variance with the Hyrcanians, and, after a long 
and obstinate conflict, that brave and powerful nation still 
made head against him. While hfe continued wavering, 
fresh intelligence fired lu'm with indignation. Tigranes 
marched his army* into the territory of the Adiabenians, a 
people bordering on Armenia, and laid waste their country. 
The enterprise did not resemble the sudden incursion of 
Barbarians roving in quest of prey; a regular war seemed 
to be declared in form. The chiefs of the Adiabenians 
saw, with resentment, their lands made a scene of desola¬ 
tion, not by a Roman army, but by a foreigner, a despicable 
hostage, who for years had lived at Rome undistinguished 
from the common slaves. 

Monobazus, the sovereign of the province, inflamed the 
discontents of the people, and, at the same time, roused 
the pride of Vologeses by frequent messages, importing* 
that he knew not which w*y to turn, nor from what quarter 
to expect relief. Armenia, he said, was lost, and the neigh¬ 
bouring states, if not reinforced by the Parthians, must be 
all involved in the same calamitf, perhaps, with the consent 
of the people,‘as Rome, it was well knownj^ made a dis¬ 
tinction between the nations that fell by "cohquest, and 


1 Tigranes descended from the nobility of Cappadocia, 
to ascend the throne of^rmenia. Annals, xiv. 36. 
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those‘that submitted at discrtition. Tiridates, by ^is be¬ 
haviour, added force to these'complaints. ‘Driven/fom his 
throne, he appeared with all the silent (fignity *of distress, 
or, if he spoke occasionally, h\s words were few, short, j.nd 
sententious. “Mighty kingdoms,” he said, “tre not sup¬ 
ported by inactivity. Men ^nd arms, an^ warlike prepara¬ 
tions, are necessary. The conqueror has always justice on 
his side. In a private station, to cjefend their property is 
the tirtue of individuals; but to invade the possessions of 
others is the prerogative and the glory of kings.” 

II. Roused by these incentives, Vologeses summoned a 
council, and, seating Tiridates next himself, spoke in sub¬ 
stance as follows: “You see beford you a prince descended 
from the same father with myself. Acknowledging the right 
of primogeniture, he ceded to me the diadem of Parthia: 
in return I placed him on the throne of Armenia, the third 
kingdom among the eastern nations. Media, in fact, is the 
second, and Pacorus, at that time, was in 'possession. By 
this f.rrangement, I provided for my family, and by the 
measure,t extieguished for ever those unnatural jealousies, 
, which formerly envenomed brothers against brothers. This 
system, it seems, has given umbrage to the Romans; they 
declare against it; and*though they never broke with Parthia 
without paying dearly for their temerity, t|iey now are willing 
to provoke a war, and rush on their own destruction. Thus 
much I am willing to declare; the possessions, which have 
descended to me from my ancestors, shall never be dis¬ 
membered; but I had rather maintain them by the justice 
of my cause, than by the decision of the sword. I avow 
the principle, and if, in consequence of it, I have been too 
much inclined to pacific measures, the vigour of my future 
conduct shalP make atonement. The national honour, in 
the meantime, has suffered no diminution. Your glory is 
unimpaired, and I have added to it the virtues of modera¬ 
tion ; virtues, which the gods approve, and which no sove 
feign, however great and flourishing, ought to despise.” 

Having thus delivered his sentiments, he placed the regal 
diadem on the head of Tiridates, and, at the same time, 
gave to Moneses, an officer of distinguished rank, the com¬ 
mand of the ^valry, which^ by established usage, is always 
appointed to ay;end the person of the monaA:h. He added 
the auxiliaries sent by the Adiabenians, and, with that force, 
ordered bim to march against Tigranes, in order to exter¬ 
minate the usurper from the throne ofj Armenia. ^ In the 
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meant’^e, he proposed to Compromise the wjr with the 
Hyrcani^S^ and Jail with the* whole weight of his kingdom 
on the Roman provinces. • 

lil. Corbulp was no sooner appriged of these transactions, 
than he despatched, to support Tigranes, two legions, under 
the command of ^erulanus Segerus and Vettiiis liolanus. 
In their private instructions those officers had it in com¬ 
mand, to proceed with caution, and act on the defensive, 
without pushing on their operations with too much vigour. 
A decisive campaign was not Corbulo’s plan. He wished 
to protract the war, and, ih the meantime, stated, in his 
letters to the emperor, the necessity of appointing a com¬ 
mander, with a special commission to protect Armenia, as 
he foresaw a storm gathering in the province of Syria. If 
Vologeses made an irruption in that quarter, a powerful army 
would be wanted to repel the invader. With the rest of 
his legions he formed a chain of posts along the banks 
of the Euphrates, and, having made a powerful levy of 
provincial forces, he secured all the passes against the in¬ 
roads of the enemy. In order to make sui& of water in 
a country not well supplied by nature, he erected strong 
castles near the springs and fountains ^ and, where the 
stations M^ere inconvenient, he choked up a number of rivu¬ 
lets with heaps of gand, with intent to conceal their source 
from the Parthian army. 

IV. While. Corbulo was thus concerting measures for the 
defence of Syria, Moneses advanced by rapid marches, and 
with all his forces entered Armenia. He hoped to outstrip 
the fame that flies before an enterprising general, and to 
fall upon Tigranes by surprise. That prince, aware of the 
design, had thrown himself into the city of Tigranocerta, 
a place surrounded by high walls,' and defended by a 
numerous garrison. The river Nicephorius, with a current 
sufficiently broad, washes a considerable part of the walls. 
A deep trench enclosed the rest. There was a competent 
number of soldiers to man the works, and provisions haa 
been laid in with due prdfcaution. Some of the foraging 
parties, having rashly ventured too far, were surrounded by 
the enemy. This check, hdwevej, instead of disheartening 
the garrison, served only to inspire them with a spirit of 
revenge. The operations of a siege are ill •suijfed to thS 
genius of the Parthians, whose courage always fails in a 

1 The walls were fifty qubits high, so we are told by Appian, in his 
History of Mithridatiq|War. • 
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close engagement. A few arr6ws thrown at random made 
no impression on men shelter^ by their fortifications. The 
besiegers cdMld only amuse themselves wit\i a fehble attack. 
An attempt was made ^ by the Adiabenians to carry fjthe 
works by assault. They advanced their scaling-ladders and 
other military engines, bu^ were soon gepulsed, and, the 
garrison sallying out, the whole corps was .cut to pieces. 

V. Corbulo was not of a temper to be elated with success. 
He ??hose to act with moderation in prosperity, and, accord¬ 
ingly, despatched an embassy to expostulate with Vologeses 
on the violence with which he had invaded a Roman 
provfnce*. and not only besieged the cohorts of the empire, 
but al^ a king in alliance with* Rome. If the Parthian 
prince did not raise the siege, he threatened to advance 
with the strength of his army, and encamp in the heart of 
the country. Casperius, a centurion, was charged with this 
commission. He met the king in the city of Nisibis, dis¬ 
tant about seven and thirty miles from Tigranocerta, and 
there- delivered his orders in a tone of firmness. To avoid 
a war with R«»me had been for some time the fixed resolu¬ 
tion of Vologeses, and the success of the present enterj^rise 
gave him no reason to alter his sentiments. 

The siege promised no kind of advantage; Tigrancs 
possessed a stronghold, well garrisoned,^ and provided with 
ample supplies; the forces, that attempted to storm the 
works, met with a total overthrow; the Roman legions were 
in possession of Armenia, and others were in readiness, 
not only to cover the province of Syria, but to push the 
war into the Parthian territories; his cavalry suffered for 
want of forage, and all vegetation being destroyed by a 
swarm 6f locusts, neither grass nor foliage could be found. 
Determined 6y these considerations, yet disguising his fear, 
Vologeses, with the specious appearance of a pacific dis¬ 
position, returned for answer to Casperius, that he should 
send ambassadors to Rome, with instructions to solicit the 
^cession of Armenia, and the re-establishment of peace be¬ 
tween the two nations. MeanVf'hile he sent despatches to 
Moneses, with orders to abandon the siege of Tigranocerta, 
and, without further delay, returned to his capital. 

VI. Thes^ events, ascribed by the general voice to the 
Conduct of the general, and the terror iiApressed on the 
mind of Vologeses, were extolled in terms of the highest 
commendation. And yet malignity was at work. Some 
wou^ have it, that there was at the pottom a s^ret com- 
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pact make an ^nd of the w&r.” According to their sinister 
interpr^afi^n, “it was stipulated that Vologcses i^iould return 
to his own dominions, and that Armenia should evacuated 
by/rigranes. ^ With what other vitnv.were the Roman soldiers 
withdrawn ffom Tigranocerta? Why give up, by an ill- 
judged peace, what had been go well defended in time of 
war? Could the army find, at the extremity of Cappadocia, 
in huts suddenly thrown up, better winter quarters, than in 
the capital of a kingdom, which had bec'ii preserved by 
force of arms ? Peace is held forth; but it is, in fact, no 
more than a truce, a suspension of arms, that Vologeses 
may have to contend with another general, and that Cdrbulo 
should not be obliged t*o hazard the great renowif, which 
he had acquired during a service of so many years.” 

The fact was, Corbulo, as we have stated, required a new 
commander fof the special purpose of defending Armenia, 
and the nomination of Caesennius Pcetus was already an¬ 
nounced. That officer arrived in a short time. A division 
of the forces was allotted to each commander. Theifourth 
and twelfth legions, with the fifth lately arrived from Maesia, 
and a body of auxiliaries from Pontus, from Galatia and 
Cappadocia, were put under the command of Pietus. The 
third, the sixth, and tenth legions, with the forces of 
Syria, were assigi^d to Corbulo. Both commanders were 
to act in concert, or to push the war in different quarters, 
as the occasion might require. But the spirit of Corbulo 
could not brook a rival; and Paetus, though to be second 
in command under such a general would have been his 
highest glory, began to aspire above himself. He despised 
the fame acquired by Corbulo, declaring all his best exploits 
to be no better than boasted victories, without bloodshed, 
and without booty; mere pretended sieges,* in which not 
a single place was carried by assault. For himself, he 
was resolved to carry on the war for more substantial 
purposes. By imposing tributes and taxes on the vanquished, 
he meant to reduce them to subjection, and, for the shad(J\v 
of an oriental king, he woiftd establish the rights of conquest, 
and the authority of the Roman name. 

VII. In this juncture, the ambassadors who had been 
sent by Vologeses to treat with Nero, returned back to 
their own country. Their negotiation wgis unsuccessfiil, 
and the Parthians declared war. Paetus embraced the op¬ 
portunity to signalise his valour. He entered Armenia at 
the he%d of two legions; the fourth commanded by ^'unisu- 
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lanusVettonianus, and the twelfth by Calavius Sabinu^. His 
first approjfch was attended Vith unpropifious orngns. In 
passing over a bridge, which lay across tlie Euphrates, the 
horse that carried the consulai* ornaments, taking fright vsith- 
out any apparent cause, oroke from the ranks, and fled at full 
speed. A victim, likewise,,^intended for* sacrifice, standing 
ni?ar the unfinished fortifications of the winder camp, escaped 
out of the intrenchments. Nor was this all: the javelins, 
in tlffe hands of die soldiers, emitted sudden flashes of fire; 
and this prodigy was the more alarming as the Parthians 
brandished the same weapon. ‘ 

VHI, Portents and prodigies had no effect on P^tus. 
Without waiting to fortify his wintfer encampment, and with¬ 
out providing a sufficient store of grain, he marched his army 
over mount Taurus, determined, as he gave out, to recover 
Tigranocerta, and lay waste the country througii which Corbulo 
had passed with vain parade. In his progress some forts and 
castles were stormed, and it is certain that hiis share of glory 
and of booty would have been considerable, if to enjoy the 
former with n^oderation, and to secure the latter, had been 
his talent. He overran by rapid marches vast tracts of 
country, where no» conquest could be maintained. His 
provisions, in the meahtime, w'ent to decay, and, the winter 
season approaching fast, he was obliged, to return with his 
army. His despatches to Nero were in a style as grand 
as if he had ended the war, high-sounding, pompous, full 
of vainglory, but without any solid advantage. 

IX. In the meantime Corbulo never neglected the banks 
of the Euphrates. To his former chain of posts he added 
new stations; and lest the enemy, who showed themselves 
in detached parties on the opposite plains, should be able 
to obstruct tlie building of a bridge over the river, he 
ordered a number of vessels of large size to be braced 
together with great beams, and on that foundation raised 
a superstructure of towers armed with slings and warlike 
diigines. From this floating battery he annoyed the enemy 
with a discharge of stones. andP# javelins, thrown-to such 
a length, that the Parthians could not retaliate with their 
darts. Under this shelter the bridge was finished. The 
allied cohorts passed over td the opppsite hills. The legions 
followed, and pitched their camp. The ^hole of these 
operations ^as eSxecuted with such rapidity, and so for¬ 
midable *a display of strength, that the Parthians aban¬ 
doned^ their enterprise, and, without ^tempting anything 
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agadns^the Syrians, drew off* their forces to the invasion of 
Armeni^. • * • * 

X. Paetifs hacf fixed his headquarters in that country, 
little aware of the storm reafly to jDurst upon him, and so 
much off his*guard, that he suffered the fifth legion to remain 
in Pontus, at a co^jsiderable dist^^nce, while he still weakened 
his numbers by, granting leave of absence to his soldiers 
without reserve. In this situation he received intelligence 
of the approach of Vologeses with a powerful army.* He 
called the twelfth legion to his assistance, and, by the 
necessity of that reinforceirfent, betrayed to the enemy the 
feeble condition of his army. He was, notwitljstarfding, 
sufficiently strong to maintain his post, and baffle •all the 
efforts of the Parthians, had it been in the genius of the 
man to pursue with firmness either his own idea, or the 
counsel of others. But in pressing exigencies, he no sooner 
embraced the plan recommended by officers of known ex¬ 
perience, than his little spirit was stung with jealousy, and 
lest he should be thought to stand in need of adviee, he 
was sure to adopt very different measures, always changing 
for the worse. 

On the first approach of the Parthians; he sallied out 
of his intrenchments, determined to hazard a battle. Ditches 
and ramparts, he s^id, were not given to him in commission, 
nor had he any need of that defence; the soldier and the 
sword were all ho wanted. In this vapouring strain he led 
his legions to the field; but a centurion, and a few soldiers, 
who had been sent to reconnoitre the enemy, being cut off, 
his courage failed, and he sounded a retreat. He was no 
sooner in his camp, than, perceiving that Vologeses had 
not pressed on the rear, he once more grew bold, anfl, in a fit 
of valour, ordered three thousand of his best iftfantry to take 
post on the next eminence of mount Taurus, to dispute 
the pass with the Parthian king. The Pannonians, who 
formed the strength of his cavalry, were drawn up on the 
open plain. He placed his wife and her infant son in S 
castle called Arsamosata, ind left a cohort to defend the 
place. In this manner he contrived to divide an army, 
which, acting with united force, would have been able 
to repel the attack of 9. wild and desultory gjiemy. When 
pressed by Vdlogeses, we are told, it was. with difficulty 
that he could submit to acquaint Corbulo with fiis situation. 
That officer did not hurry to his assistance. To augment 
the glor^ of delivering him, he was willing to let the 4^nger 
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increase. ^In the meantime^^ he ordered, a detachment of 
a thousand men, drafted from each of hisyi three^fegions, and 
a body of light hundred horse, with an equal number from 
the cohorts, to hold tbemselves in readiness, for a sudden 
enterprise, * 

XI. Vologescs knew front his scouts that his passage over 
mount Taurus was obstructed by the Roman infantry, and 
that the plain was occupied by the Tannonian horse; but 
the news did not deter him from pursuing his march. He 
fell with impetuous fury on die cavalry, who fled with 
precipitation. The legionary soldiers, in like manner, aban¬ 
doned Vbeir post. A tower, commanded by Tarquitius 
Crescu^, a centurion, was the only place that held out. 
That officer made several sallies with success, routing such 
of the enemy as dared to approach the walls, and pursu¬ 
ing the runaways with groat slaughter; tilf by a volley of 
combustibles thrown in by the besiegers,^ the works were 
set on fire. The gallant centurion perished in the flames. 
Some of the garrison escaped unhurt, and made the best of 
their wsTy to distant wilds. The wounded returned to the 
camp, and their related wonders, magnifying, beyond all 
bounds, the valour qf the Parthian king, the number of 
his troops, and their ferocity in battle. ZA panic pervaded 
the army. Men, who feared for themselves, swallowed all 
that was said with easy credulity. Pietus felt the pressure 
of his misfortunes. He seemed to resign the command, 
unable to struggle with adversity. He sent again to Corbulo, 
with earnest prayers entreating him to save the Roman eagles, 
with the standards of an unfortunate army, and the army 
itself, from impending ruin. In the meantime, he and his 
men would l^old out to the last, determined to live or die 
in the service of their country. 

XII. Corbulo, as usual, firm and collected in the moment 
of danger, prepared for the expedition. Having left a suffi¬ 
cient force to guard his posts on the banks of the Euphrates, 
he moved forward towards Armenia, taking the shortest 
route through Commagena, and*^next through Cappadocia, 
both fertile countries, and capable of furnishing supplies 
for his army. Besides the visual train attending on a march, 
he took witht him a number of camels, losyied with grain, 
.to answer ^the- double purpose of preventing the want of 
provisions, and of striking the enemy with the terror of 
an unusual appearance. Pactius, a centurion of principal 
ranker was the first from the vanquished" arny that encountered 
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Corbulo^on his march. The tommon men came up ?oon 
after, all ^pdeavourmg by various excuses lo palliate their dis- 
{ grace. The gencrat ordered them to join their colours, and 
I try tdgain their j)ardon from Paftus. The merciful disposition 
I' of that officer*might incline him lo forgive; but, for him¬ 
self, he favoured noijc but such as^conqnered by their valour, 
He then addresse(J his own legions, visiting the ranks, and, 
inspiring all with zeal and ardour. He called to mind their 
past exploits, and opened to their view a new field of gliry. 

“ It is not,” he said, “ the towns and villages of Armenia that 
now demand our swords: a l^oman camp invokes our aid, 
and two legiojis look to us for relief. I'heir delivery from 
the Barbarians will be the reward of victory. If* to a 
private soldier the civic crown,^ delivered by the hand of 
his general, is the brightest recompense for the life of a citizen 
saved; how muoh greater will be the glory of the present 
enteiprise, in which the number of the distressed is equal 
to those who bring relief, and, by consequence, every soldier 
in this army may save his man!” By this discourse,one 
general spirit was diffused through the ranks, ^lie nien had 
private motives to inflame their courage; they felt for their 
brothers; they wished to succour their relations, and, without 
halting night or day, pursued their m^rch with alacrity and 
vigour. , 

XIII. Meanwhile Vologeses pressed on the siege. He 
assaulted the intrenchments; he endeavoured to storm a 
castle, where the weaker sex, the aged and infirm, were 
lodged for security. In these several attacks, he came to 
a closer engagement than usually consists with the military 
genius of his country. By a show of temerity he hoped 
to bring on a decisive action. The Romans remained 
close in their tents, content with a safe posf within their 
intrenchments; some in deference to the orders of their 
general; others, through want of spirit, tamely waiting to 
be relieved by Corbulo. If, in the meantime, the enemy 
overpowered them, they called to mind, by way of conso^ 
lation, the example of two Roman armies that passed 
under the yoke; one at Caudium, and the other at Numantia. 
By those two events submission, in their present distress, 
would be fully justified, since neither the Samnites, nor 
the Carthaginiafis, those famous rivals of the Roman r«- 

J The CIVIC crown for saving the life of a citizen, was often grafted by the 
emperor: but the consular commanders had the same power at the head of 
their armt^ * 
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public, could be compared* with th6 extensive jpower of 
the Parthian empire: and Inoreover, the boastfe^J,. virtue of 
the ancieit Romans, however decorated by tlie praises of 
posterity, was always pliant* in misfortune,^ and willing to 
make terms with the*conqueror. By this'mnwarlike spirit 
of his army Paetus was ^driven to deis^pair. He wrote to 
^Vologeses. His letter was more in thq^ style of reproach 
than the language of a suppliant. Hostilities,” he said, 
“\iere commerjced by the Parthians to wrest the kingdom 
of Armenia from the Romans; a kingdom always in the 
power of the emperor, or governed by kings invested by 
hin? with the regal diadem. Peace is equally the interest 
of boith nations. From the present juncture no conclusion 
can be drawn, since the whole weight of Parthia is em¬ 
ployed against two legions, and Rome has it still in her 
power to arm in her cause the remainii% nations of the 
world.” 

XIV. Vologeses, without entering into" the question of 
right, returned for answer, “that he must wait for his two 
brother^, P%corus and Tiridates; when they arrived, a 
convention might be held, and there the rights of Armenia 
would be adjusted. The gods would then decide the fate 
of the Roman legibns.” !Pj£tus sent another embassy, 
requesting an interview. The king sent^ Vasaces, his general 
of the cavalry, to act in the royal name. At that meeting 
Paetus cited a number of ancient precedents. He talked 
of Lucullus, Pompey, and the emperors of Rome, who had 
dealt out the sceptre of Armenia. Vasaces coolly answered, 
that some shadow of right must be allowed to have been 
claimed by the Romans; but the substantial power was 
always nested in the Parthian kings. After much debate 
it was agreed, that on the next day, Monobazus, the Adia- 
benian, should attend as a witness to the compact. In 
his presence it was agreed that, the siege being raised, 
the Roman legions should forthwith evacuate Armenia; 
cthat the strongholds, with their stores and magazines, 
should be delivered up to the fParthians: and, these con¬ 
ditions duly performed, Vologeses was to be at liberty, by 
his ambassadors, to negotiate with Nero. 

XV. These preliminaries being settled, Paetus ordered a 
Ijridge to bd^ built over the Arsanias, a rfver that flowed 
by the side oY his camp. For this work his pretext was, 
that it %ould be convenient to his army when the march 
began: but the fact was, the Parthians^ knowing the utility 
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of a bridge, had made it an article of the treaty, intendftig, 
at the same time, thkt it should i^main a monumerft of their 
victory. l*he* RomSn troops, instead of using tUe bridge, 
filed <#ff another way. A report*was spread abroad, that the 
legions had passed under the yoke, and, in addition to that 
disgrace, suffered all tj[ie humiliating circumstances, which usu¬ 
ally attend the overthrow of an army. The Armenians gave ^ 
some colour to the report. Before the Romans marched 
out, they entered the intrenchments, and 4‘ormed a line 
on each side, in order to fix on the slaves and beasts of 
burden that formerly belongec^ to themselves. Not content 
with seizing what they called their own property, they laid 
violent hands on the apparel of the soldiers, who J'i^lded 
with fear and trembling, to avoid a new cause of quarrel. 

Vologeses, as a monument of his victory, raised a pile 
of dead bodies, •and arms taken from the enemy: but 
declined to be a spectator of the legions in their flight. 
He first indulged* his pride, and then sought the fame of 
moderation. He waded across the Arsanius, mounted ^on 
an elephant, while his train and his near relations fojlowed 
him on horseback. The reason was, a report prevailed, 
that, by the fraudulent contrivance of the builders, the 
whole fabric of the bridge would givtf way at once; but 
by those, who made^ the experiment, it was found to be 
a firm and solid structure. 

XVI. The besieged, it is now clear, were provided with 
grain in such abundance, that, on their departure, they 
burned their magazines; and, on the other hand, by the 
account given by Corbulo, it appears, that the Parthians, 
having consumed their whole stock of provisions, were on 
the point of raising the siege, at the very time when he 
was within three days’ march of the place. • Upon tlie 
same authority, it may be averred as a fact, that Paetus, 
under the sanction of a solemn oath, sworn under the 
eagles, and in the presence of witnesses sent by Vologeses, 
took upon him to engage, that no Roman should set his i 
foot within the territories oft Armenia, till Nero’s pleasure 
touching the terms of the treaty should arrive from Rome. 
These assertions, it may be said, were suggested by malignity, 
to aggravate the infamy of an uitwarlike officer ; but it is 
now known, beybnd the possibility of a doubtf that Paetus, 
made a forced march of no less than forty *milies in one 
day; leaving behind him the sick and wounded, anfl flying 
with as much disorder and confusion as if he had been 
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rotiled in the field of battle. Corbulo met th^ fugitives 
on the lAinks of the Kuiihi*ates. He received without 
parade, and without, that display of military pomp which 
might seem a triumph ovbr the fate of ^ the vanquished. 
Hi.s men beheld witli regret the di.sgrace ‘of their fellow 
soldiers, and tears gushed from evgry eye. The usual 
^ forms of military salutation were suppressed by the general 
condolence. The pride of courage and the sense of glory, 
wkich, in the ^ay of prosperity, are natural passions, were 
now converted into grief and sympathy. The lower the 
condition of the soldier, the'' more sincere his sorrow. In 
that class of men the honest emotions of the h6art ap¬ 
peared without disguise. * 

XVII. The conference betw'een the two commanders was 
short, and without ceremony. Corbulo complained that all 
his labours were rendered abortive, whereas the war might 
have been terminated by the total overthrow of the Parthians. 
Paetus observed in reply, that all things were still in the 
saqie condition. He proposed to turn the eagles against 
the cijiemy,^nd, since Vologeses had withdrawn his forces, 
by their joint force Armenia w^ould be easily reduced. 
Corbulo rejected the offer. He had no such orders from 
the emperor. It wafts the danger, in which the legions w^ere 
involved, that drew him out of his province, and, since it 
was uncertain where the Parthians would make their next 
attempt, he was determined to return into Syria with his 
army; and if his infantry, harassed out with fatiguing 
marches, could keep pace with the Parthian cavalry, who 
with their usual velocity could traverse the open plains, 
he should hold himself indebted to his own good fortune 
for so» signal an event. Pcetus fixed his winter quarters in 
Cappadocia.^ Vologeses sent despatches to Corbulo, re¬ 
quiring, that the strongholds and fortresses on the banks 
of the Euphrates should be razed to the ground, and the 
river left, as heretofore, the common boundary of the two 
k empires. Corbulo had no objection, provided both parties 
withdrew their garrisons, and •left Armenia a free and in¬ 
dependent country. The Parthian monarch, after some 
hesitation, acceded to the terms. The castles erected, by 
Corbulo’s order, on the ‘banks of the Euphrates, were all 
,demolished,* and the Armenians were leff to their natural 
liberty. • 

XVKI. Meanwhile trophies of victory were erected at 
Rome, and triumphal arches on the ^ount of t^e capitol 
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This was ordered by the senate, while the war was «till 
dependinjj; .nor Was the work discontinued, when the 
event was** kflown. * The public eye was amusQ^ at the 
expenfe of truth. To add to the imi)bsition, and to appear 
free from all splicitude about foreign* affairs, Nero ordered 
all the damaged grain, that lay in the public stores, to 
be thrown into the Tiber. By this act of ostentation an 
idea of great abundance was to be impressed on the* 
minds of the people. Nor did he suffer the piico^of 
corn to be raised, though near two hundred vessels, loaded 
with grain, were lost in the* harbour by the violence of 
a storm, and a hundred more, working their way up Jhe 
Tiber, were destroyed by‘the accident of fire. Aj; the 
same time Nero committed the care of the public imposts 
to three men of consular rank, namely, Lucius Piso, 
Ducennius Gemiijus, and Pompeius Paulinus. In making 
this arrangement he animadverted with severity on the 
conduct of fornser emperors, whose extravagance made 
heavy anticipations of the revenue; whereas he himself, 
by his frugality, paid annually into the treasury, for *the 
exigencies of the state, six millions of sesterces. * 

XIX. A custom, highly unjust and prejudicial to the 
rights of others, was, at this timef in general vogue. 
When the time drew near for the election of magistrates, 
or the allotment of‘provinces, it was the practice of men, 
who had no issue,^ to become fathers by adoption. Having 
served their turn in a contest with real parents for the 
praetorship, and the administration of provinces, they eman¬ 
cipated their pretended sons, and resumed their former 
state. Against this abuse warm remonstrances were made 
to the senate. The complainants urged the rights of.nature, 
the care and expense of rearing children, while the com¬ 
pensation by law established was wrested from them by 
fraud, by artifice, and the facility of feigned adoptions. It 
was surely a sufficient advantage to such as had no children, 
that they could live free from all charge and solicitude,^ 
without leaving the road »to favour, to preferment, and 
honours open to them in common with men who are of 
service to the community. Real parents are taught by 
the laws to expect the reward due to useful members of 
the community ;*but the laws are eluded, and ^he promised 

* • 

1 It was a settled rule of law, that in all elections for the magistracy, or the 
government of provinces, the preference should be given tq the candidate who 
had the greatest number of children. 
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revfHrd is snatched away, if# such, as have raised no heirs 
to themselves, are allowed to beconte parsnts^ without 
paternal Section, and childless again i^ithouff regret. The 
deception of a moment strves to counterbalance gvhole 
years of expectation,* and the true fathfet sees all his 
hopes defeated. I’lie senate passed a decree, by which 

* it was provided, that in Sll cases, either of election to the 

* magistracy, or succession by testament, no regard should be 
paid to adoptioBS merely colourable. 

XX. Claudius Timarchus, a native of Crete, was cited 
to answer a prosecution commenced against him. Besides 
th^ allegations usually laid to the charge of such as rise 
in tl^e" provinces to overgrown^ wealth, and become the 
oppressors of their inferior neighbours, an expression, that 
fell from him, excited the indignation of the senate. This 
man, it seems, had made it his boast, ihat addresses of 
public thanks to the proconsular governors of Crete de¬ 
pended entirely on his weight and influence. Psetus Thrasea 
seized this opportunity to convert the incident to the public 
good. He ^ave his opinion that the offender ought to 
be banished from the isle of Crete, and proceeded as 
follows: “Experience has taught us, conscript fathers, that 
the wisest laws and^he best examples of virtue owe their 
origin to the actual commission of crimes and misde¬ 
meanours. Men of integrity make it their study, on such 
occasions, to deduce good from evil. To the corrupt 
practices of public orators we are indebted for the Cincian 
law,^ and for the Julian to the intrigues and open bribery 
of the candidates for public honours. The Calpurnian 
regulations 2 were produced by the avarice and rapacity of 
the magistrates. Guilt must precede the punishment, and 
reformation grows out of abuse. We have now before us 
the pride and insolence of petty tyrants in the provinces. 
To check the mischief, let us come to a resolution, con¬ 
sistent with good faith, and worthy of the Roman name. 
JProtection is due to our allies; but let us remember, that, 
to adorn our names, we are rmt to depend on the voice 
of foreign nations. Our fellow-citizens arc the best judges 
of our conduct. 

* 

1 The CinciaiijiLaw against venal advocates has be|n mentioned, xi. 5. 
I»aws were also established by Augustus, called Leggs Julia, to prevent 
bribery at ele*tiorfS. * 

^ Tlie Qilpurnian Law was introduced by I..ucius Calpurnius Piso, de 
pecuniis repetundis, to compel restitution from such as were convicted of 
extortion. 
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XXI. “The old republic was not content with sending 

praetors dhd .consuls to administtr the provinces. tMen who 
sustained ‘fto^publitf character were often commissioned to 
visit Jlie remotest colonies, in* order* to report the condi¬ 
tion of each, §fld the temper with ^hich the people sub¬ 
mitted to the authority of government. By the judgment 
of individuals, whold nations wei^ kept in awe. What is ’ 
our practice now T We pay court to the colonies; we 
flatter the provinces, and by the influence of* some poweaful 
leader, we receive public thanks for our administration. 
In like manner, accusations *are framed at the will and 
pleasure of some overgrown provincial. Let the right, of 
complaining still remain; .and, by exercising that* j-ight, 
let the provinces show their importance; but let them 
not, by false encomiums, impose upon our judgment. The 
praise, that springs from cabal and faction, is more per¬ 
nicious than -even malice or cruelty. Let both be sup¬ 
pressed. More mischief is done by the governor who 
wishes to oblige than by him who shows himself not afraid 
of offending. It is the misfortune of certai^^ virtues to 
provoke ill-wnll. In that class may be reckoned inflexible 
severity, and the firmness that never yields to intrigue, 
or the arts of designing men. Henfe it happens, that 
every new governor opens a promising scene, but the last 
act seldom corresponds with the outseh In the end we 
see an humble candidate for the suffrages of the province. 
Remove the evil, and government, in every quarter, will 
be more upright, more just, more uniform. By prosecu¬ 
tions, avarice and rapine have received a check. Abolish 
the custom of giving public thanks, and you suppress the 
pitiful ambition which, for vain applause, can stQop to 
mean compliances.” • 

XXII. This speech was received with the unanimous 
assent of the fathers. The proposition, notwithstanding, 
could not be formed into a decree, the consuls refusing 
to make their report. The prince interposed in the busi-, 
ness, and, with his authority^ a law was passed, forbidding 
any person whatever to move in a provincial assembly^ 
for a vote of thanks to the proconsul or prsetor, or to 

1 It was a frequent practice of the provinces, to send a deputation to the 
senate, with an address of thanks to the proconsuls or preetors, who were* 
returned to Rome, for the blessings enjoyed ijy the people under tfaeir adminis¬ 
tration; and this contrivance served to advance the fame of the jpen who 
condescended to intrigue for applause, and thereby open their road to the 
highest honours of the state. 
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send a deputation to Romo for that purpose. During the 
same consulship, the gymnasium, or plaee of a,thlt;tic exer¬ 
cises, wa^ struck with lightning, and burnt t6 t'he ground. 
The statue of Nero was found in the ruins, melted ^^down 
to a shapeless mass.' The celebrated city ,of Pompeii in 
Campania was overthrown by an earthquake, and well-nigh 
demolished. Lselia, the*'vestal virgin,* departed this life; 
‘ and Cornelia, descended from the lafhily of the Cossi, 
succeeded to the vacant office. 

XXIII. During the consulship of Memmius Rcgulus and 
Verginius Rufus [a.u.c. 8 i6f a.d. 63], Poppaea was de¬ 
livered of a daughter. The exultation of Nero was beyond 
all iportal joy. He called the new-born infant Aqgusta, 
and gave the same title to her mother. The child was 
brought into the world at Antium, where Nero himself 
was born. The senate, before the birth, Jiad offered vows 
to the gods for the safe delivery of Poppaea. They ful¬ 
filled their obligations, and voted additional honours. Days 
of supplication were appointed; a temple was voted to the 
goddess of ^fecundity; athletic sports were instituted on 
the rnbdel of the religious games practised at Antium; 
golden statues of the two goddesses of Fortune were to 
be erected on the 4hrone of Jupiter Capitolinus; and in 
honour of the Claudian and Domitian families, Circensian 
games were to be* celebrated at Antihm, in imitation of 
the public spectacles exhibited at Bovillie to commemorate 
the Julian race. But these honours were of short duration: 
the infant died in less than four months, and the monu¬ 
ments of human vanity faded away. But new modes of 
flattery were soon displayed: the child was canonised for 
a goddess; a temple was decreed to her, with an altar, 
a bed of state, a priest, and religious ceremonies. 

Nero’s grief, like his joy at the birth, was without bounds 
or measure. At the time when the senate went in crowds 
to Antium, to congratulate the prince on the delivery of 
,,,,Poppaea, a circumstance occurred worthy of notice. Paetus 
Thrasea was ordered by Nerg not to appear upon that 
occasion. The affront was deemed a prelude to the ruin 
of that eminent citizen. He received the mandate with 
his usual firmness, calm»and undismayed. A report pre- 
yailed soon ‘after, that Nero, in conversation with Seneca, 
made it his boast, that he was reconciled to Thrasea, and 
in return the philosopher wished him joy. In consequence 
of this incident the glory of those excellent men rose to 
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the highest pitch; but their danger kept pace with rtieir 
glory. * . • • , • 

XXIV. In^the bfiginning of the sppng ambassadors from 
Vologeses arrived at Rome, with letters from the king, 
their master, ii? substance declaring* “that he would not 
revive the question ^of right, so often urged and fully dis¬ 
cussed, since the ^ods, the sovereign arbiters of nations,^ 
had delivered Armenia into the hands of the Parthians,* 
not without disgrace to the Roman name.# Tigranes had 
been hemmed in by a close blockade; Paetus and his 
legions were enveloped in the like distress, and, in the 
moment when destruction hung over them, the whole army 
was suffered to decamp, fl'lie Parthians displayed once 
their superior valour and their moderation. But even in 
the present juncture Tiridates had no objection to a long 
journey to Rom«, in order to be there invested with the 
sovereignty; but, being of the order of the Magi, the 
duties of the Sficerdotal function rtMjuired his personal 
attendance. He was willing, however, to proceed to ^ the 
Roman camp, and there receive the regal q^adem^ under 
the eagles, and the image of the emperor, in the presence 
of the legions.” 

XXV. The style of this letter difl^-red essentially from 
the account transmuted by Paetus, who represented the 
affairs of the east in a flourishing situation. To ascertain 
the truth, a centurion, who had travelled with the ambas¬ 
sadors, was interrogated concerning the state of Armenia. 
The Romans, he replied, have evacuated the country. Nero 
felt the insulting mockery of being asked to yield what 
the Barbarians had seized by force. He summoned a 
council of the leading men at Rome, to determine, by 
their advice, which w^as most eligible, a difficalt and labo¬ 
rious war, or an ignominious peace. All declared for war. 
The conduct of it was committed to Corbulo, who, by the 
experience of so many years, knew both the temper of the 
Roman army, and the genius of the enemy. The mis^ 
conduct of Paitus had brought disgrace on the Roman 
name; and to hazard the same calamities from the in¬ 
capacity of another officer, was not advisable. 

The Parthian deputies received their answer, but were 
dismissed with handsome presents, leaving tllbm room tg 
infer from the mild behaviour of the emperor; that Tiri¬ 
dates, if he made the request in person, might 'succeed 
to the extent of hie wishes. The civil administration of 
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Syria was committed to Cefstius, but the whole ^ military 
authority Vas assigned Co Corbulo. The fifteer^th legion, 
then in Punnonia under the command*^ of Marius Celsus, 
was ordered to join tlje arnfy. Directions were also jgiven 
to the kings and tetrarchs of the east, aS' also to the 
governors and imperial procurators of tjie several provinces 
Jn those parts, to submit in everything tp the commander- 
in-chief. Corbulo was now invested with powers little 
shcfrt of what fhe Roman people committed to Pompey^ 
in the war against the pirates. Psetus, in the meantime, 
returned to Rome, not witlfout apprehensions of being 
called to a severe account. Nero appeased his fears, con¬ 
tent witli a few sallies of mirth’ and ridicule. His words 
were: “I make haste to pardon you, lest a stale of sus¬ 
pense should injure a man of your sensibility. Since you 
are so apt to take fright, delay on my <‘part might. hurt 
your nerves, and bring on a fit of illness.” 

XXVI. Corbulo expected no advantage to the service from 
the fourth and twelfth legions, the bravest of their men being 
all cut off, and the survivors still remaining covered with con¬ 
sternation. He removed them into Syria; and, in exchange, 
reinforced himself-with the sixth legion, and the third; both 
in full vigour, inured* to hardship, and no less distinguished 
by their success than by their valour. *To these he added 
the fifth legion, which happened to be quartered in Pontus, 
and, by consequence, had not suffered in the late defeat. 
The fifteenth legion had lately joined the array, as also a 
body of select troops from Illyricum and Egypt, with the 
cavalry, the cohorts, and auxiliaries sent by the confederate 
kings. The whole force assembled at Melitene, where Corbulo 
proposed to cross the Euphrates. His first care was to purify 
his army by'a solemn lustration.^ Those rites performed, 
he called his men to a meeting, and in a spirited harangue 
painted forth the auspicious government of the reigning 
prince; he mentioned his own exploits, and imputed to the 
“Imbecility of Paetus all the disasters that happened. The 
whole of his discourse was delivered in a style of authority, 
the true eloquence of a soldier. 

1 Ponipey was employed as a comniander-in-cbief in the piratic war, with a 
commission giving to him suprem^ authority in every province to the extent of 
fifty miles from rae sea-coast. By the decree of the seniete on that occasion, 
Velleius Paterpuluc observes, almost the whole Roman world was subjected to 
the will of one man. 

^ This superstitious ceremony is described by Livy. The soldiers were drawn 
out on an open plain, and crowned with laurel wreat^, while victims were sacri* 
ficed (o the god of war. The general harangued hrs men upon tl^e occasion. 
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XXVIJ. He began his march*without delay, and chose*the 
road formej^ly^traversed by LucuFluSjiiaving, first gifen orders 
to his men to open the passes, and remove the obBtructions, 
with ^hich time and long disu^ had ^choked up part of the 
way. He beam that ambassadors from Tiridates and Volo- 
geses were advancing with overtur^ of peace, and having no 
inclination to treaty them with disaain, he sent forward some, 
chosen centurions, with instructions neither harsh nor arro¬ 
gant, in substance stating, “ that the misuriderstanding %)e- 
tween the two nations might still be compromised, without 
proceeding to the decision of*the sword. Both armies had 
fought with alternate vicissitudes of fortune, in some instances 
favourable to the Romans,*in others to the Parthians*; and 
from those events both sides might derive a lesson against 
the pride and insolence of victory. It was the interest of 
Tiridates to receive, at the hands of the Roman emperor, a 
kingdom in a flourishing state, before hostile armies laid a 
scene of desolation; and Vologeses would consult his own 
advantage, as well as that of his people, by preferring »the 
friendship of Rome to wild ambition and the» havoc of a 
destructive war. The internal dissensions that distract the 
kingdom of Parthia are too well known. *It is also known 
that Vologeses has for his subjects fierce and barbarous 
nations, whom no la\^ can check, no government can control. 
Nero, on the contrary, sees a settled calm throughout the 
Roman world, and, except the rupture with Parthia, has no 
other war upon his hands.” Such was Corbulo’s answer. To 
give it weight, he added the terrors of the sword. The gran¬ 
dees of Armenia, who had been the first to revolt, were driven 
out of their possessions, and their castles were levelled to the 
ground. Between the weak, who made no resistance, and 
the brave and resolute, no distinction was madb. All were 
involved in one common danger; no place was safe; hills 
and mountains, no less than the open plain, were filled with 
consternation. 

XXVIII. The name of Corbulo was not, as is usual among 
adverse nations, hated by th'fc enemy. He was, on the con¬ 
trary, held in high esteem, and, by consequence, his advice 
had great weight with the Barbarians. Vologeses did not 
wish for a general war. He desirefi a truce in favour of some 
particular provinces. Tiridates proposed an ipterview with* 
the Roman general. An early day was appointed. *The place 
for the congress was chosen by the prince on the very spot 
where Ps^us and hi^ legions were invested. The scene of 
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theh* late victory flattered the* pride of the Barbarians. Cor- 
bulo did fnot decline tbie nseeting. The* face ©f filings he 
knew was ©changed, an^ the reverse of forfane wSs glorious to 
himself. I'he disgrace of Pietus gave him no anxiety. Having 
resolved to pay the lasPfuneral rites to the slaughtered soldiers, 
whose bodies lay weltering on the fiel^, he chose, for that 
^purpose, tlie son of the vanquished general, then a military 
tribune, and ordered him to march at the head of the com¬ 
panies appointed to perform that melancholy duty. On the 
day fixed for the convention, Tiberius Alexander, a Roman 
knight, who had been sent by Nero to superintend the opera¬ 
tions of the campaign, and with him Vivianus Annius, son- 
in-law to Corbulo, but not yet of senatorian age,^ though, in 
the absence of his superior officer, he was appointed to com¬ 
mand the fifth legion, arrived in the camp of Tiridates, in the 
character of hostages, chosen, not only to»rcmove froga the 
mind of the prince all suspicion, but at tlie same time to do 
him honour. The Parthian and the Roman‘general proceeded 
to Jthe interview, each attended by twenty horsemen. As 
soon they drew near, I'iridates leaped from his horse. 
Corbulo returned the compliment. I'liey advanced on foot, 
and took each other by the hand. 

XXIX. The Rom£tn general addressed the prince. He 
praised the judgment of a young man, who had the modera¬ 
tion to prefer pacific measures to the calamities of war. 
Tiridates expatiated on the splendour of his illustrious line, 
and then taking a milder tone, agreed to set out on a journey 
to Rome. In a juncture when the affairs of Parthia were in 
a flourishing state, a prince, descended from the Arsacides, 
humbling himself before the emperor, w’ould present to the 
Romarbpeople a new scene of glory. It was then settled as 
a preliminary article, that Tiridates should lay down the regal 
diadem at the foot of Nero’s statue, and never again resume 
it, till delivered to him by the hand of the emperor. The 
parlies embraced each other, and the convention ended. 

(t- In a few days afterwards the two armies were drawn out 
with great military pomp. On«one side stood the Parthian 
cavalry, ranged in battalions, with all the pride of eastern 
magnificence. The Roman legions appeared on the opposite 
ground, the eagles glittering to the eye, the banners displayed, 
and the ima^s of the gods, in regular ordefj forming a kind 
of temple.' In the centre stood a tribunal, and upon it a 
curule fchair supporting the statue of Nero. Tiridates ap- 

^ Not yet five and twenty 
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proached Having immolated* victims with the usual ntes, 
he took tljf t^dem from his broV, atd laid it at tfie foot of 
the statue. The spectators gazed with earnest alfdour, and 
every#bosom heavy with mixed*emotigns. The place where 
the legions were besieged and forced to capitulate was before 
the eye, and the sajjie spot exhiljited a reverse of fortune. 
They saw Tiridates^ on the point of setting out for Rome, a» 
spectacle to the nations through which he was to pass, and to 
exhibit, in the presence of Nero, the humble condition df a 
suppliant prince; how little better than a captive ! 

XXX. To the glory resultihg from these events, Corbulo 
added the graceful qualities of affability and condesgensibn. 
He invited Tiridates to a "banquet. The prince was struck 
with the novelty of Roman manners. Every object awakened 
his curiosity. He desired to know the reason of all that 
he observed. W>hen the watch ^ was stationed, why was it 
announced by a centurion ? Why did the company, when 
the banquet closed, rise from table at the sound of the 
trumpet ? And why was the fire on the augural altar lighted 
with a torch? The Roman general answered-oil inquiries, 
not without partiality for his country. He aggrandised every¬ 
thing, and gave the Parthian the noblest idea of the manners 
and institutions of the ancient Romaris. On the following 
day Tiridates dihsirec^ reasonable time to prepare for so long 
a journey, and, before he undertook it, desired that he 
might be at liberty to visit his mother and his brothers. His 
request was granted. The i)rinre delivered up his daughter, 
as a hostage, and despatched letters to Nero in terms of 
submission. 

XXXI. He met his two brothers, Pacorus in Media, and 
Vologeses at Eebalana.^ The Parthian king was not Inatten¬ 
tive to the interest of I'iridates. He had alreddy sent de¬ 
spatches to Corbulo, requesting that his brother should not 
be disgrac(*d by any circumstance that looked like a badge 
of slavery; that he should not be obliged to surrender his 
sword ; that the honour of embracing the governors of the'' 
several provinces should n<3t be denied to him; that he 
should not undergo the humiliating affront of waiting at their 
gates, or in their ante-chambers; and that at Rome he should 
be treated with all the marks of distinction usually paid to the 
consuls. The tAith is, the Parthian king, trajfied up in al? 

1 The night in a Roman camp wab divi'tcil into four watches, ea^h for the 
space of three hours. 

s Vologeses, king of Partjiia, and Pacorus, king of Media, were brothers to 
Tiridates. » » « 
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the**pride of* despotism, knew but little of the Romans. He 
was not informed, that is <'the charactef and PoliSy of that 
people tojmaintain, wi^h zeal, the substaAtial imerests of the 
empire, without any regard*to petty formalities, theNimere 
shadow of dominion. ' ^ c‘ 

XXXII. In the course of the year N^ro granted the rights 
and privileges of Lalium tS the maritime nations at the foot 
'of the Alps. He likewise assigned to Ae Roman knights 
distinct seats inn the circus, advancing them before the space 
allotted to the populace. Till this regulation took place, the 
knights were mixed indiscrimmately with the multitude, the 
Rofician law ^ extending to no more than fourteen rows of the 
theatre.* A spectacle of gladiators was exhibited this year, 
in nothing inferior to the magnificence displayed on former 
occasions; but a number of senators, and women of illus¬ 
trious rank, descended into the arena,^ and, by exhibiting their 
persons in the lists, brought disgrace on themselves and their 
families. * 

XXXIII. In the consulship of Caius Laecanius and 
Marcus Licipius [a.u.c. 817, a.d. 64], Nero’s passion for 
theatrical fame broke out with a degree of vehemence not 
to be resisted. He had hitherto performed in private only, 
during the sports of the Roman youth, called the juvenalia ; 
but, upon those occasions, he was confined to his own 
palace or his gardens; a sphere too limited for such bright 
ambition, and so fine a voice. He glowed with impatience 
to present himself before the public eye, but had not yet 
the courage to make his first appearance at "Rome. Naples 
was deemed a Greek city, and, for that reason, a proper 
plaice to begin his career of glory. With the laurels which 
he waSf there to acquire, he might pass over into Greece, 
and after gaining, by victory in song, the glorious crown 
which antiquity considered as a sacred prize, he might 
return to Rome, with his honours blooming round him, and 
by his celebrity inflame the curiosity of the populace. 
«With this idea he pursued his plan. The theatre at Naples 
was crowded with spectators. 4!^ot only the inhabitants of 
the city, but a prodigious multitude from all the municipal 

1 The Roscian Law assigned fourteen rows in the theatre to the Roman 
knights; but was silent as to thA Circus, where the senators, the knights, 
and the commonalty, were mixed in a promiscuous concf^urse. 

^ * Suetonius says that Nero engaged four hundred senators, and six 
hundred Ronfian knights, some of them of fair^ fortune and character, to 
enter the Ksts as gladiators, and encounter the wild beasts. He also invited 
the vestal virgins to see the wrestlers, because, as he said, at Olympia the 
priestesses of Ceres were allowed the privilege of seeing that diversion. 
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towns and colonies in the neighbourhood, flocted together, 
attracted* b)fc the novelty of a tspe^^acle so veryi extraordi¬ 
nary. Air*wflo followed the prince, to pay their* court, or 
as pqfsons belonging to his train, attended on the occasion. 
The menial sonants, and even the hommon soldiers, were 
admitted to enjoy the pleasures of the day. 

XXXIV. The theatre, of coursi, was crowded. An acci¬ 
dent happened, wffich men in general considered as an evil 
omen: wdth the emperor it passed for a •certain sign«> of 
the favour and protection of the gods. As soon as the 
audience dispersed, the theatre tumbled to pieces. No 
other mischief followed. Nero seized the opportunity* to 
compose hymns of gratitucie. He sung them himself, cele¬ 
brating with melodious airs his happy escape from the ruin. 
Being now determined to cross the Adriatic, he stopped at 
Beneventum. At^ that place Vatinius entertained him with 
a show of gladiators. Of all the detestable characters that 
disgraced the coart of Nero, this man was the most perni¬ 
cious. He was bred up in a shoemaker's stalU Deformed 
in his person, he possessed a vein of ribaldry and vulgar 
humour, which qualified him to succeed as buffoon. In the 
character of a jester he recommended himself to notice, 
but soon forsook his scurrility for the trade of an informer; 
and having by the ruin of the w'orthiest citizens arrived at 
eminence in guilt, Hh rose to wealth and power, the most 
dangerous miscreant of that evil period! 

XXXV. Nero was a constant spectator of the sports ex¬ 
hibited at Beneventum; but even amidst his diversions his 
heart knew no pause from cruelty. He comi)ened Torqua- 
tus Silanus to put an end to his life, for no other reason, 
than because he united to the splendour of the^sjunian 
family the honour of being great-grand.son to Augustus. 
The prosecutors, suborned for the business, alleged against 
him, that, having prodigally wasted his fortune in gifts and 
largesses, he had no resource left but war and civil com¬ 
motion. With that design he retained about his person, 
men of rank and distinction, employed in various offices: 

' he had his secretaries, his treasurers, and paymasters, all in 
the style of imperial dignity, even then anticipating what 
his ambition aimed at. This charge being made in form, 
such of his freodmen as were known to be •in the con-, 
fidence of their master were seized, and loaded with fetters. 
Silanus saw that his doom was impending, and, to-*prevent 
the sentence of coriiemnation, opened the veins of both 
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his ‘arms. Nero, according *to his custom, expressed him¬ 
self in tdlms of lenity/ ‘^The guilt of' Silan^fe^,! he said, 
“ was manifest: and though, by an act of^Mespair, he showed 
that his crimes admitted n6 defence, his life would^'have 

I t 

been spared, had he thought proper to trust to the clemency 
of his judge.” ^ , 

, XXXVI. In a short time after, Nerp, for reasons not 
sufficiently explained, resolved to defer his expedition into 
Grtece. He returned to Rome, cherishing in imagination 
a new design to visit the eastern nations, and Egypt in 
particular. This project had bdbn for some time settled in his 
mind. He announced it by a proclamation, in which he assured 
the people, that his absence would'’be of short duration, and, in 
the interval, the peace and good order of the commonwealth 
would be in no kind of danger. For the success of his 
voyage, he went to offer up prayers in the capitol.» He 
proceeded thence to the temple of Vesta. Being there 
seized with a sudden tremor in every joint, arising either 
fron? a superstitious fear of the goddess, or from a troubled 
conscience, which never ceased to goad and persecute him, 
he renounced his enterprise altogether, artfully pretending 
that the love of ‘ his country, which he felt warm at his 
heart, was dearer to ’him than all other considerations. “ I 
have seen,” he said, “ the dejected loQks of the people; I 
have heard the murmurs of complaint: the idea of so long 
a voyage afflicts the citizens ; and, indeed, how should it be 
otherwise, when the shortest excursion I could make was 
always sure to depress their spirits? The sight of their 
prince has, at all times, been their comfort and their best sup¬ 
port. In private families the pledges of natural affection 
can soften the resolutions of a father, and mould him to 
their purpose: the people of Rome have the same ascend¬ 
ant over the mind of their sovereign. I feel their influence : 
I yield to their wishes.” With these and such like expres¬ 
sions he amused the multitude. Their love of public 
'spectacles made them eager for his presence, and, above 
all, they dreaded, if he left thii capital, a dearth of pro¬ 
visions. The senate and the leading men looked on with 
indifference, unable to decide which was most to be dreaded, 
his presence ^in the city, ol^ his tyranny at a distance. They 
agreed at length (as in alarming cases ftfar is always in 
haste to conclude), that what happened was the worst evil 
that could befall them. 

XXXVII. Nero wished it to be jjelieved that Rome 
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was th# place ini which he piosj^ delighted. aTo diffuse 
this opimoi% he established convivial meetings yn all the 
squares and public places, "the wlfole city seemed to be 
his nouse. Of* the various feasts giwsn upon this occasion, 
that which was prepared for the prince, by Tigelliiius, ex¬ 
ceeded in profusion and luxury'Everything of the kind. I 
shall here give aP description of this celebrated entertain* 
ment, that the reader, from one example,, may form»liis 
idea of the prodigality of the times, and that history may 
not be encumbered with a repetition of the same enormities. 
Tigellinus gave his banquet on the lake of Agrippa,^ qn a 
platform of prodigious si^,‘-^ built for the reception ,of the 
guests. 

To move this magnificent edifice to and fro on the 
water, he prepared a number of boats superbly decorated 
with*gold and ivory. The rowers were a band of pathics. 
Each had his station, according to his age, or his skill in 
the science of debauchery. The country round was ran¬ 
sacked for game and animals of the chase. Fish *was 
brought from every sea, and even from the o(?l;an. t[)n the 
borders of the lake brothels were erected, and filled with 
women of illustrious rank. On the opposite bank was seen 
a band of harlots, who made no secret of their vices, or 
their persons. In wanton dance and lascivious attitudes 
they displayed their naked charms. When night came on, 
a sudden illumination from the adjacent groves and buildings 
blazed over the lake. A concert of music, vocal and in¬ 
strumental, enlivened the scene. Nero rioted in all kinds 
of lascivious pleasure. Between lawful and unlawful gratifi¬ 
cations he made no distinction. Corruption seeme^ to be 
at a stand, if, at the end of a few days, he jiad not de¬ 
vised a new abomination to fill the measure of his crimes. 
He personated a woman, and in that' character was given 
in marriage to one of his infamous herd, a pathic named 
Pythagoras. The emperor of Rome, with the affected airs^ 
of female delicacy, put on the nuptial veil. The augurs 
assisted at the ceremony; *the portion of the bride was 
openly paid j the genial bed was displayed to view; nuptial 
torches were lighted up ; the wimple was public, not even 
excepting the qpdearments which, in a natuml marriage^ 
decency reserves for the shades of night. • 

1 The lake of Agrippa was in the gardens adjoining to his housai near the 
Pantheon, 

s This platform was constructed by a great number of timbers fastened to¬ 
gether, and 4 eft to float on the water. _ • 

VOL. I. 
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XXXVIJI. A dreadful calatnity followed in a sh9rt time 
after, by some ascribed to chance, and^ by o^x$ to the 
execrable \^ickedness of Nero. The authority of historians 
is on both sides, and 'y'hich preponderates it; is not ea^y to 
determine. It is, however, certain, that of all" the disasters 
that ever befell the city |>f Rome from the rage of fire, 
this was the worst, the most violent, and < destructive. The 
flame broke out in that part of the circus which adjoins, 
on *dne side, tb Mount Palatine, and, on the other, to 
Mount Cselius. It caught a number of shops .stored with 
combustible goods, and, gathlring force from the winds, 
sprehd with rapidity from one end of the circus to the 
other.* Neither the thick walls of*houses, nor the enclosure 
of temples, nor any other building, could check the rapid 
progress of the flames. A dreadful conflagration followed. 
The level parts of the city were destroyed!" The fire /com¬ 
municated to the higher buildings, and, a^ain laying hold 
of inferior places, spread with a degree of velocity that 
nothing could resist. The form of the streets, long and 
narrow,^ with ^‘frequent windings, and no regular opening, 
according to the plan of ancient Rome, contributed to in¬ 
crease the mischief. The shrieks and lamentations of 
women, the infirmities of age, and the weakness of the young 
and tender, added misery to the dreadful scene. Some 
endeavoured to provide for themselves, others to save their 
friends, in one part dragging along the lame and impotent, 
in another waiting to receive the tardy, or expecting relief 
themselves; they hurried, they lingered, they obstructed one 
another; they looked behind, and the fire broke out in 
front; they escaped from the flames, and in their place of 
refuge fbund no safety; the fire raged in every quarter; all 
were involved in one general conflagration. 

The unhappy wretches fled to places remote, and thought 
themselves secure, but soon perceived the flames raging 
round them. Which way to turn, what to avoid or what to 
^eek, no one could tell. They crowded the streets; they fell 
prostrate on the ground; they Ifty stretched in the fields, in 
consternation and dismay resigned to their fate. Numbers 
lost their whole substance, even the tools and implements by 
which they ggiined their livelihood, and, in that distress, did 
not wish to sprvive. Others, wild with affliction for their 
friends and relations whom they could not save, embraced a 
voluntary death, and perished in the flames. During the 
whole of this dismal scene, no man d|Lred to attempt any- 
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thing tjiat might ^check the vihlence of the dreadful calamity. 
A crew*, (JjJ incendiaries stodd ilear at hand ^denouncing 
vengeance on all who offered to interfere. Softie were so 
abandoned as, to heap fuel on the^ flames. They threw in 
firebrands aifd flaming torches, proclaiming aloud, that they 
had authority for what they did* Whether, in fact, they had 
received such hotfrible orders, or, under that device, meant to 
plunder with greater licentiousness, cannot now be known. 

XXXIX. During the whole of this terrible conflagration, 
Nero remained at Antium, without a thought of returning to 
the city, till the fire approached the building by which he had 
communicated the gardens of Maecenas^ with the,imperial 
palace. All help, however, was too late. The pal£f'ce, the 
contiguous edifices, and every hQuse adjoining, were laid in 
ruins. To relieve the unhappy people, wandering in distress 
without a placef of shelter, he opened the Field of Mars, as 
also the magnificent buildings raised by Agrippa,^ and even 
his own imperial gardens.® He ordered a number of sheds to 
be thrown up with all possible despatch, for the use »f the 
populace. Household utensils and all kind* of necessary 
implements were brought from Ostia, and other cities in the 
neighbourhood. The price of grain was reduced to three 
sesterces. For acts like these, munificent and well-timed, 
Nero might hope ^or a return of popular favour; but his 
expectations were in vain; no man was touched with grati¬ 
tude. A report prevailed ^ that, while the city was in a blaze, 
Nero went to his own theatre, and there, mounting the stage, 
sung the destruction of Troy, as a happy allusion to the 
present misfortune. 

XL,. On the sixth day the fire was subdued at the foot of 
Mount Esquiline. This was effected, by demolishing ft number 
of buildings, and thereby leaving a void space, ^here for want 
of materials the flame expired. The minds of men had scarce 
begun to recover from their consternation, when the fire broke 
out a second time with no less fury than before. This happened, 
however, in a more open quarter, where fewer lives were Iosif; 
but the temples of the gods,* the porticoes and buildings raised 
for the decoration of the city, were levelled to the ground. The 

I I'be gardens of Maecenas were near the Esquiline. 

® The monuments of Agrippa were, his house, his gardens, his baths, and 
the Pantheon. Tha last remains at this day. • ^ 

8 Nero’s gardens joined to the Vatican. * 

* Suetonius says, in express terms, that Nero beheld the conflaCTation from 
a tower on the top of Maecenas’s house, and, being highly pieced with so 
grand a sight, went to jpis own theatre, and in his scenic dress tuned bis 
harp, and^ung the destroction of Troy. , 
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popular odi^m was now more infiamed than e^ver, as this^econd 
alarm began in the house f)f T^igellinus, formerly .mansion 
of j?Smilius? A suspicion prevailed, that to build a new city, 
and give it his own name, was the ambition ,of Nero. ^ Of 
the fourteen quarters, into which Rome was divided, four only 
were left entire, three were seduced to ashes, and the remain¬ 
ing seven presented nothing better than a feeap of shattered 
houses, half in ruins. 

XLl. I'he number of houses, temples, and insulated man¬ 
sions, destroyed by the fire cannot be ascertained. But the 
most venerable monuments of antiquity, which the worship of 
ages 'had, rendered sacred, were laid in ruins : amongst these 
were the temple dedicated to the moon by Servius Tullius; 
the fane and the great altar consecrated by Evander, the 
Arcadian, to Hercules, his visitor and his guest; ^ the chapel 
of Jupiter Stator, built by Romulus; the palace of Numa, 
and the temple of Vesta, with the tutelar gods of Rome. 
With these were consumed the trophies of so many victories, 
the inimitable works of the Grecian artists, with the precious 
monumeMts of'diterature and ancient genius, all at present 
remembered by men advanced in years, but irrecoverably 
lost. Not even the ^splendour, with which the new city 
rose out of the ruins of the old, could compensate for that 
lamented disaster. It did not escape observation, that the 
fire broke out on the fourteenth before the calends of July,* a 
day remarkable for the conflagration kindled by the Senones, 
when those Barbarians took the city of Rome by storm, and 
burnt it to the ground. Men of reflection, who refined on 
everything with minute curiosity, calculated the number of 
years, months, and days, from the foundation of Rome to 
the firing of it by the Gauls; and from that calamity to the 
present they found the interval of time precisely the same. 

XLII. Nero did not blush to convert to his own use the 
public ruins of his country. He built a magnificent palace, 
in which the objects that excited admiration w'ere neither 
^old nor precious stones. Those decorations, long since 
introduced by luxury, were gro>fn stale, and hackneyed to 
the eye. A different species of magnificence was now con¬ 
sulted : expansive lakes and fields of vast extent were inter¬ 
mixed with pleasing variety; woods and forests stretched 
to an immeasurable length, presenting gloorn and solitude 

1 Evandftr was originally a native of Arcadia in Greece. 'The visit of 
Hercules forms a beautiful episode m Virgil's Mneid, book viii, 

* T^jc eighteenth of June. * 
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amidst scenes of,open space,* where the eye wan^dered with 
surprise an unbounded prosjifect. This proaigious plan 
was carried on under the direction ©f two survd^^ors, whose 
nanl^s were %verus and Celer. Bjjld and original in their 
projects, these meh undertook to conquer nature, and to 
perform wonders £ven beyond* the imagination and the 
riches of the prince. They promised to form a navigable 
canal from the Lake Avernus ^ to the mouth of the Tiber. 
The experiment, like the genius of the men, was bold*and 
grand; but, it was to be carried over a long tract of barren 
land, and, in some places,* through opposing mountains. 
The country round was parched and dry, without or\p hfiniid 
sj^ot, except the Pomptinian marsh, from which watef could 
be expected. A scheme so vast could not be accomplished 
without immoderate labour, and, if practicable, the end was in 
no pro])ortion tef the expense and labour. But the prodigious 
and almost impossible had charms for the enterprising spirit 
of Nero. He began to hew a passage through the hills that 
surround the Lake Avernus, and some traces of his deluded 
hopes are visible at this day. • • 

Xmi. The ground, which, after marking out his own 
domain, Nero left to the public, was not laid out for the 
new city in a hurry and without judgment, as was the case 
after the irruption ot the (lauls. A regular plan was formed; 
the streets were made wide and long; the elevation^ of the 
houses was defined, with an open area before the doors, and 
porticoes to secure and adorn the front. The expense of the 
porticoes Nero undertook to defray out of his own revenue. 
He promised, besides, as soon as the work was finished, to 
clear the ground, and leave a clear space to every house, 
without any charge to the occupier. In order to Excite a 
spirit of industry and emulation, he held forth* rewards pro¬ 
portioned to the rank of each individual, provided the build¬ 
ings were finislied in a limited time. The rubbish, by his 
order, was removed to the marshes of Ostia, and the ships 
that brought corn up the river were to return loaded with thtf 
refuse of the workmen. Add to all this, the several houses, 
built on a new principle, were to be raised to a certain 
elevation, without beams or wood-work, on arches of stone 
from the quarries of Alba or Gabii; those n^^terials being 
impervious, and*of a nature to resist the forep of fire. The 

1 I'he Lake Avernus was in the neighbourhood of Baiae. • 

3 Strabo says, that by an ordinance of Augustus, no new-built house was to 
be more th^n seventy feetjiigh. ^ 
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springs of Abater, which had be^en before thaf time intycepted 
by individuals for their s^^arate use, were^no loi?^e»’:»suffered 
to be diverted from thefr channel, but left to the care of com¬ 
missioners, that the public might be properly supplied, ana, in 
case of fire, have a reservoir at hand to stop the progress of 
the mischief. * 

It was also settled, that the houses shofeild no longer be 
conjiguous, with,slight party-walls to divide them; but every 
house was to stand detached, surrounded and insulated by its 
own enclosure. These rcgulaticjns, it must be admitted,’ were 
of pyblic utility, and added much to the embellishment of the 
new city* But still the old plan of Rome was not without its 
advocates. It was thought more conducive to the health of 
the inhabitants. The narrowness of the streets and the 
elevation of the buildings served to exclude the rays of the 
sun; whereas the more open space, having flcither shad® nor 
shelter, left men exposed to the intense heat pf the day. 

XITV. These several regulations were, no doubt, the best 
that‘human wisdom ccruld suggest. The next care was to 
propitiate the* gods. The Sibylline books were consulted, 
and the consequence was, that sup]>lications were decreed to 
Vulcan, to Ceres, a‘nd,Proserpine. A band of matrons offered 
their prayers and sacrifices to Juno, first in the capitol, and 
next on the nearest margin of the sea, where they supplied 
themselves with water, to sprinkle the temple and the statue 
of the goddess. A select number of women, who had hus¬ 
bands actually living, laid the deities on their sacred beds,^ 
and kept midnight vigils with the usual solemnity. But 
neither these religious ceremonies, nor the liberal donations 
of the prince could efface from the minds of men the prevail¬ 
ing opinion, Jthat Rome was set on fire by his own orders. 
The infamy of that horrible transaction still adhered to him. 
In order, if possible, to remove the imputation, he determined 
to transfer the guilt to others. For this purpose he punished, 
with exquisite torture, a race of men detested for their evil 
practices, by vulgar appellation commonly called Christians. 

The name was derived from •Christ, who in the reign of 
Tiberius, suffered under Pontius Pilate, the procurator of 
J udsea. By that event thq, sect, of which he, was the founder, 
received a b?^ow, which, for a time, checked the growth of 
k dangerous superstition;^ but it revived soon after, and 

* The l 5 bds on which the gods and goddesses were extended at all public 

festivals, were called Lectistemia, , 

* lihis was the first persecution of the Christian® 
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spread ^with recruited vigour,* not only in Judsea, the soil 
that gavjg ^ birth, but even in ^he tity of Rome, fhe common 
sink into ^ich Everything infamous and abomihable flows 
like^ torrent from all quarters*of the^world. Nero proceeded 
with his usual artifice. He found a set of profligate and 
abandoned wretche#, who were iij^uced to confess themselves 
guilty, and, on thg evidence of such men, a number of Chri%- 
tians w'cre convicted, not indeed, upon clear evidence of their 
having set the city on fire, but rather on •account of fheir 
sullen hatred of the whole human race. They were put to 
death with exquisite crueltf, and to their sufferings Nero 
added mockery and derision. Some were, covered with the 
skins of wild beasts, and left to be devoured by dogs j others 
were nailed to the cross; numbers were burnt alive; and 
many, covered over with inflammable matter, were lighted 
up,*when the dkiy declined, to serve as torches during the 
night. 

For the convenience of seeing this tragic spectacle, the 
emperor lent his own gardens. He added the sports (jf the 
circus, and assisted in person, sometimes drilling a .curricle, 
and occasionally mixing with the rabble in his coachman’s 
dress. At length the cruelty of these proceedings filled every 
breast with compassion. Humanity relented in favour of the 
Christians. The manners of that people were, no doubt, of a 
pernicious tendency, and their crimes called for the hand of 
justice: but it was evident, that they fell a sacrifice, not for 
the public good, but to glut the rage and cruelty of one man 
only. 

XLV. Meanwhile, to supply the unbounded prodigality of 
the prince, all Italy was ravaged; the provinces were plun¬ 
dered; and the allies of Rome, with the several pkces that 
enjoyed the title of free cities, were put undef contribution. 
The very gods tvere taxed. Their temples in the city were 
rifled of their treasures, and heaps of massy gold, which, 
through a series of ages, the virtue of the Roman people, 
either returning thanks for victories, or performing their vow* 
made in the hour of distresi^ had dedicated to religious uses, 
W'ere now' produced to answer the demands of riot and ex¬ 
travagance. In Greece and Asia rapacity was not content 
with seizing th^ votive offerings “that adorned the temples, 
but even the i#tery statues of the gods w'ere fleemed lawful 
prey. To carry this impious robbery into execution, Acratus 
and Secundus Carinas were sent with a special corflmission: 
the former, one of*Nero’s freed men, of a genius ready for 
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any ‘black design : the latter,f a man of literature, with the 
Greek philosophy fluent tin fciis mouth, aftd notion^ virtue 
at his heail. It was a j^eport current at th4 time,'that Seneca, 
wishing to throw from himself all responsibility for Uiese 
impious acts, desired iSave to retire to soml.part of Italy. 
Not being able to succeed in his request, Jie feigned a nervous 
disorder, and never stirred ^ut of his room. If credit be due 
to some writers, a dose of poison was prepared for him by 
Claanicus, one of his freedmen, by the instigation of Nero. 
The philosopher, however, warned by the same servant, whose 
courage failed him, or, perhapsjf shielded from d5.nger by his 
own wary disposition, escaped the snare. He lived at that 
very tviie on the most simple diet; wild apples, that grew in 
the woods, were his food; and water from the clear purling 
stream served to quench his thirst. 

XLVI. About the same time a body of gkidiators detained 
in custody at Prjeneste, made an attempt to recover their 
liberty. The military guard was called out,' and the tumult 
die(\away. The incident, notwithstanding, revived the memory 
of Sparfacus.^^ The calamities, that followed the daring enter¬ 
prise of that adventurer, became the general topic, and filled 
the minds of all with dreadful apprehensions. Such is the 
genius of the populate, ever prone to sudden innovations, 
yet terrified at the approach of danger. In a few days after, 
advice was received, that the fleet had suffered by a violent 
storm. This was not an event of war, for there never was a 
period of such profound tranquillity; but Nero had ordered 
the ships, on a stated day, to assemble on the coast of Cam¬ 
pania. The dangers of the sea never entered into his con¬ 
sideration. His orders were peremptory. The pilots, to mark 
their ztyil, set sail, in tempestuous weather from the port of 
Formim. While they were endeavouring to double the cape 
of Misenum, a squall of wind from the south threw them on 
the coast of Cuma, where a number of the larger galleys, and 
almost all the smaller vessels, were dashed to pieces. 

( XLVI I- Towards the close of the year omens and prodigies 
filled the minds of the people wij^ apprehensions of impend¬ 
ing mischief. Such dreadful peals of thunder were never 
known. A comet appeared, and that phenomenon was a 
certain prelude to some blftody act to be committed by Nero. 
]VIonstrous bR'ths, such as men and beasts wkh double heads, 
were seen in the streets and public ways; and in the midst of 
sacrifices, which required victims big with young, the like con- 
1 Spartacus, a gladiator, kiadled up tbs Servile War. 
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ception^fell from entrails of animals slain at the altar. In 
the territ^rt of Placentia, a caff w*s dropped wifh its head 
growing at me extreme part of the leg. The construction of 
the Ibothsayer^ was, that anollier he^ was preparing for the 
government of the world, but would prove weak, insufficient, 
and be soon detectid, like the n^pnstrous productions, which 
did not rest concealed in the womb, but came before their time^ 
and lay exposed to public view near the high road. 

XLVIII. Silius Nerva and Atticus Vestinus*entered on tfieir 
consulship (/.u.c. 8 i 8 , a.d. 65 ]. In that juncture a deep con¬ 
spiracy was formed, and carried on with such a spirit of 
enterprise, that in the moment of its birth it* was alrr^ost 1 ‘ipe 
for execution. Senators, Roman knights, military meti, and 
even women, gave in their names with emulation, all incited 
by their zeal for Caius Piso, and their detestation of Nero. 
Piso^was descended from the house of Calpurnius, by his 
paternal line related to the first families in Rome. His virtues, 
or his amiable qualities that resembled virtues, made him the 
idol of the people. An orator of high distinction, he employed 
his eloquence in the defence of his fellow-citizons; possessed 
of great wealth, he was generous to his friends; by nature 
courteous, he was affable and polite to all. * To these accom¬ 
plishments he united a graceful figure and an engaging coun¬ 
tenance. In his moj’al conduct neither strict nor regular, he 
led a life of voluptuous ease, fond of pomp and splendour, 
and, at times, free and luxurious in his pleasures. His irregu¬ 
larities served to grace his character. At a lime when vice 
had charms for all orders of men, it was not expected, that 
the sovereign should lead a life of austerity and self-denial. 

XLIX. The conspiracy did not originate from the ambition 
of Piso. Among so many bold and generous spirits, it is not 
easy to name the person who first set the whofe in motion. 
Subrius Flavius, a tribune of the prsetorian guards, and 
Sulpicius Asper, were the active leaders. The firmness with 
which they afterwards met their fate, sufficiently marks their 
characters. Annaeus Lucan, the celebrated poet, and Plautius* 
Lateranus, consul elect, enteied into the plot with ardour and 
inflamed resentment. Lucan had personal provocations: Nero 
was an enemy to his rising fame; not being able to vie with 
that eminent genius, he ordered ifim not to maje his verses 
public, determined to silence what he vainly strqve to emulater 
Lateranus brought with him no private animosity: he acted 
on nobler principles; the love of his country inspired fiim, and 
he knew no other njotive. Flavius Scevinus and Afranius 

VOL. L* • Q a * 
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Quinttianus, both of senatorian rank, stood forward to guide 
the epterprhe with a degroe of spirit little expecteid from the 
tenor of th»ir lives. Sceyinus, addicted to hfs pleasures, passed 
his days in luxury, sloth, and languor. Quinctianus wa^ de¬ 
cried for the effeminacy of his manners. Nero had lampooned 
him in a copy of defamatory verses, and t9 revenge the injury 
Quinctianus became a patriot. ^ 

L. The conspirators had frequent meetings. They inveighed 
agatost the vices 6f Nero; they painted forth in glaring colours 
all his atrocious deeds, by which the empire was brought to 
the brink of ruin; they urged 'the necessity of choosing a 
successor equal to the task of restoring a distressed and totter¬ 
ing staC'e, and, in the interval, enlisted in their confederacy 
several Roman knights, namely, Tullius Senecio, Cervarius 
I^roculus, Vulcatius Araricus, Julius Tugurinus, Munatius 
Gratus, Antonius Natalis, and Martius Festus. Senecio^ the 
first in the list, had lived in the closest intimacy with the 
prince, and, being still obliged to wear the ‘mask, he found 
the ipterval big with anxiety, mistrust, and danger. Antonius 
Natalis,was tlv^ bosom friend and confidential agent of Piso; 
the rest had their separate views, and in a revolution hoped 
to find their private advantage. There were, besides Subrius 
Flavius and Sulpicius ''Asper already mentioned, a number of 
military men ready to draw their swords in the cause. In 
this class were Granius Silvanus and Statius Proximus, both 
tribunes of the praetorian bands ; Maximus Scaurus and Vene- 
tus Paullus, two centurions. But the main strength and pillar 
of the party was Fenius Rufus, commander-in-chief of the 
praetorian guards; a man of principle, and for the integrity 
of his conduct esteemed and honoured by the people. But 
Tigellintts stood in higherfavour with the prince, and by his cruel 
devices no less than by his taste for riot and debauchery, so 
ingratiated himself, that he was able to supplant the praetorian 
praefect, and by secret accusations to endanger his life. He 
represented him to Nero as the favoured lover of Agrippina,^ 
ctill cherishing a regard for her memory, and lying in wait for 
an opportunity to revenge her wrpngs. 

Rufus inclined to the discontented party, and, at length, 
declared himself willing to assist their enterprise. Encouraged 
by this accession of strength, the conspirators began to think 
of the decisive blow, and to deliberate about the time and 
place. We are told that Subrius Flavius resolved to take to 
himself ttie glory of the deed. Two different schemes occurred 
1 Agrippina, Nero’s murdered mother. 
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to him.^ One wa^ while the jJrince was singing on the stage, 
to desp^tojj^ him in the sight of* the whole trfeatre.. His 
second project w 5 s, while Nero was*rambling alJtoad in his 
midflight frolics, to set fire to* the palace, and in the tumult, 
to take him by surprise, unattended by his guards. The last 
seemed to be the s^est measure. ^ The tyrant, unseen and un¬ 
assisted, would fay a devoted victim, and die in solitude. Oa 
the other hand, the idea of a brave exploit, performed in the 
presence of applauding numbers, fired the*gencrous ardour 
of that heroic mind. But prudential considerations had too 
much weight. He wished (b gain immortal fame, and he 
thought of his own personal safety; a tame*reflectiop, alVays 
adverse to every great and boble enterprise. • 

LI. While the conspirators lingered in suspense, prolonging 
the awful peiiod of their hopes and fears, a woman, of the 
narpg of Epichanisy apprised of the plot (by what means is still 
a mystery), began to animate their drooping spirit, and to 
blame their cold delay. What made her conduct singular on 
this occasion was, that, before this time, not one great or 
honourable sentiment was ever known to hame entered her 
heart. Seeing the business languish, she retired in disgust, 
and went into Campania. But a spirit like hers could not be 
at rest. She endeavoured to seduce the officers of the fleet 
then lying at Misenujpi. She began her approaches to Volusius 
Proculiis, an officer who had under his command a thousand 
marines. He was one of the assassins employed in the tragic 
catastrophe of Nero’s mother. His reward, he thought, was 
in no proportion to the magnitude of the crime. Being known 
to Epicharis, or having then contracted a recent friendship, he 
began to disclose the secrets of his heart. He enumerated his 
exploits in Nero’s service, and complained of the ingratitude 
with which he was ill requited; avowing, at thef same time, a 
fixed resolution to revenge himself, whenever an opportunity 
offered. The w’oman, from this discourse, conceived hopes of 
gaining a proselyte, and by his means a number of others. 
She saw that a revolt in the fleet would be of the greatest 
moment. Nero w^as fond of sailing parties on the coast of 
Misenum and Puteoli, and w^ould, by consequence, put him¬ 
self in the power of the mariners. 

Epicharis entdfed into close coiTference with Proculus; she 
recapitulated th^ various acts of cruelty commifted by Nero* 
The fathers, she said, had no doubt remaining; they were of 
one mind; all agreed, that a tyrant, who overturned the laws 
and constitution of Ims country, ought to fall a sacrifice to an 
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injured people. She added, that Proculus^ would dq well to 
co-operate with the friendf of liberty. If he kindhjfd.the same 
spirit in tlfe minds of Irhe soldiers, a sure reward would wait 
him. In the fervour of l?er zeal, she had the prudence to Con¬ 
ceal the names of the conspirators. That precaution served to 
screen her afterwards, when t;he marine offif;er turned informer, 
and betrayed the whole to Nero. She was cited to answer, 
and confronted with her accuser; but the charge, resting en¬ 
tire^ on the evicJence of one man, without a circumstance to 
support it, was easily eluded. Epicharis, notwithst$inding, was 
detained in custody. Nero’s suspicions were not to be re¬ 
moved. , The accusation was destitute of proof, but he was 
not th<5 less inclined to believe the worst. 

LII. The undaunted firmness of Epicharis did not quiet 
the apprehensions of the conspirators. Dreading a discovery, 
they determined to execute their purpose witl¥out delay. «The 
place they fixed upon was a villa belonging^ to Piso, in the 
neighbourhood of Baise, where the emperor,' attracted by the 
beauties of that delightful spot, was used to enjoy the pleasure 
of bathing, arfJ his convivial parties, divested of his guards, 
and unencumbered by the parade of state. Piso objected to 
the measure. “ What^ would the world say, if his table were 
imbrued with blood, and the gods of hospitality violated by 
the murder of a prince, however detested for his atrocious 
deeds ? Rome was the proper theatre for such a catastrophe. 
The scene should be in his own palace, that haughty mansion 
built with the spoils of plundered citizens. The blow for 
liberty would be still more noble before an assembly of the 
people. The actions of men, who dared nobly for the public, 
should be seen by the public eye.” 

Such Vere the objections advanced by Piso in the presence 
of the conspirators: in his heart he had other reasons. He 
dreaded Lucius Silanus, knowing his high descent, and the 
race accomplishments which he had acquired under the care 
of Caius Cassius, who had trained him from his youth, and 
•formed his mind to everything great and honourable. A man 
thus distinguished might aspire to the imperial dignity. All 
who stood aloof from the conspiracy would be ready to second 
his ambition, and, most probably, would be joined by others, 
whom the fa^ of a devotecf prince, cut off by treachery, might 
touch with copipassion. Piso was supposed *to have another 
secret rnotive: he knew the genius and the ardent spirit of 
Vestinus, the consul. A man of his character might think of 
restoring the old republic, or be for choosing another emperor, 
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to sho^ mankind^ that the sovereign power was a gift to be 
disposed, according to his )Vill *nd pleasure. *Vestinus, in 
fact, had no share in the conspiracy, though he wsS afterwards 
charged as an accomplice, and, under,that pretence, doomed to 
death by the*unappeasable malice and the cruelty of Nero. 

LIII. At length the conspir^ors fixed their day. They 
chose the time of the public games, which were soon to be 
performed in the circus, according to established usage, in 
honour of Ceres. During that festival, the emperor, who rarely 
showed hiijiself to the people, but remained sequestered in his 
palace or his gardens, would not fail to attend his favourite 
diversions j and, in that scene of gaiety, access to hjs person 
would not be difficult. The assault was to be mad^ in the 
following manner. Lateranus, a man of undaunted resolution, 
and an athletic form, was to approach the prince, with an 
hunible air of supplication, as if to entreat relief for himself 
and family; and, in the act of falling at his feet, to overthrow 
him by some sudden exertion, and by his weight keep him 
stretched on the ground. In that condition the tribunsB, the 
centurions, and the rest of the conspirators, as ^e opportunity 
offered, and as courage prompted, were to fall on, and sacrifice 
their victim to the just resentments of tjie people. 

Scevinus claimed the honour of being the first tO'strike. 
For this purpose, h<; had taken a dagger from the temple of 
Health, in Etruria, or, as some writers will have it, from the 
temple of Fortune, in the city of Ferentum. This instrument 
he carried constantly about him, as a sacred weapon, dedicated 
to the cause of liberty. It was further settled, that, during the 
tumult Piso was to take his post in the temple of Ceres, and 
there remain till such time as Fenius and his confederates 
should call him forth, and conduct him to the cainp. To 
conciliate the favour of the people, Antonia, tfie daughter of 
the late emperor, was to appear in the cavalcade. This last 
circumstance, since it is related by Pliny, must rest upon his 
authority. If it came from a less respectable quarter, I should 
think myself at liberty to suppress it; but it may be proper tfl 
ask. Is it probable that Antonia would hazard her reputation, 
and even her life, in a project so uncertain, and so big with 
danger? Is it probable that Pisp, distinguished by his con¬ 
jugal affection, could agree at once to abando^ a wife whom 
he loved, and nfarry another to gratify his own.wild ambitiorf? 
But it may be said, of all the passions that inflame tl^e human 
mind, ambition is the most fierce and ardent, of power to 
extinguish every oth^r sentiment. 
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LIV. In ^ conspiracy like t!ie present, io widely diffused 
among persons of differelit ages, rank, s^tc, andr* o^ndition, 
some of them poor, and* others, rich, it may well be matter of 
wonder, that nothing transpired, till the discovery burst out 
at once from the house of Scevinus. This active partisan, on 
the day preceding the intended executioif- of the plot, had a 
Ibng conference with Antonius Natalis; after which he re- 
turr^pd home, and having sealed his will, unsheathed his sacred 
dagger, already mentioned. Finding it blunted by long disuse, 
he gave it to Milichus, his frecc^man, to be well whetted, and 
sharipened at the point. In the meantime, he went to his 
meal, more sumjituously served tljan had been his custom. 
To his favourite slaves he granted their freedom, and among 
the rest distributed sums of money. He affected an air of 
gaiety; he talked of indifferent things, with counterfeited 
cheerfulness; but a cloud hung over him, *'and too plainly 
showed, that some grand design was labouring in his breast. 
He desired the same Milichus to prepare bandages for the 
bracKig of wounds, and applications to stop the effusion of 
blood. “If this* man was, before that time, apprised of the 
plot, he had till then acted with integrity; but the more prob¬ 
able opinion is, that he was never trusted, and now from all 
the circumstances drew his own conclusion. 

The reward of treachery no sooner presented itself to the 
servile mind of an enfranchised slave, than he saw wealth and 
power inviting him to betray his master. The temptation was 
bright and dazzling ; every principle gave way ; the life of his 
patron was set at nought; and for the gift of freedom no sense 
of gratitude remained. He advised with his wife, and female 
advice was the worst he could take. The woman, with all 
the art and malice of her sex, alarmed his fears. Other slaves, 
she said, and other freedmen, had an eye on all that passed. 
The silence of one could be of no use. The whole would be 
brought to light; and he, who first made the discovery, would 
be entitled to the reward. 

' LV. At the dawn of day Milichus made the best of his way 
to the gardens of Servilius. Bding refused admittance, he 
declared that he had business of the first importance, nothing 
less than the discovery of /i dark and dangerous conspiracy. 
The porter conducted him to Epaphroditu^, one of Nero’s 
fteedmen, who, introduced him to the presence of his master. 
Milichusjj informed the emperor of his danger, and laid open 
the machinations of his enemies, with all that he knew and 
all tl\at he conjectured. He produced dagger, destined to 
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give the mortal ^fab, and destred to be confronted with the 
criminal!* ^ * • 

S^evinus was seized by the soldiers*, and draggefl in custody 
to answer the 4:harge. “The Sagger^’ he said, “ was a sacred 
relic, left to liim by his ancestors. He had preserved it with 
veneration, and kept it safe in h^ chamber, till the perfidy of 
a slave surreptitieusly conveyed it aw'ay. As to his will, he 
had often changed it, often signed and s^led a new one, 
without any distinction of days. Ho had been always gener¬ 
ous to his domestics; nor was it now for the first time that he 
had given freedom to some,*and to others liberal donations. 
If in the last instance his bounty exceeded the former jmea'sure, 
the reason was, that, being reduced in his circumstances, and 
pressed by his debts, he was afraid that his will would be 
declared void in favour of his creditors. With regard to his 
tabk, it was welt known that his style of living had ever been 
elegant, and even profuse, to a degree that drew upon him 
the censure of rigid moralists. To the preparation of band¬ 
ages and ■styptics he was an utter stranger. None were<ma 4 e 
by his order. The whole w'as the invention of% vile informer, 
who found himself destitute of proof, and, to prop his in¬ 
famous calumny, dared to fabricate a i^ew'charge, at once the 
author and the witness of a lie.” This defence was uttered 
by Scevinus in a tone of firmness, and the intrepidity of his 
manner gave it strength and credit. He pronounced the in¬ 
former a notorious profligate, and, by consequence, an incom¬ 
petent witness. This he urged with such an air of confidence, 
and with so much energy, that the information would have 
fallen to the ground, if the wife of Milichus had not observed, 
in the presence of her husband, that a long and secret inter¬ 
view had taken place between the prisoner and Nattlis, both 
connected in the closest friendship with Caius Piso. 

LVI. Natalis was cited to appear. Scevinus and he were 
examined apart, touching their late meeting. What was their 
business ? and what was the conversation that passed between 
them? Their answers did not agree. Fresh suspicions aros#, 
and both were loaded with •irons. At the sight of the rack, 
their resolution failed. Natalis was the first to confess the 
guilt. He knew all the particulars of the conspiracy, and 
was, by consecnience, able to support his information. He 
named Caius Piso, and proceeded next to Sei^eca. He had, 
probably, been employed as a messenger between Sepeca and 
Piso; or, knowing the inveterate rancour with which Nero 
sought tjie destructi^ of his tutor, he intended by that cj^rge, 
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however false, to make terms for himself. Scevinus,^as soon 
as he hearfi that Natalis# had made a discovery,the in¬ 
utility of femaining sil4»nt. Thinking the* whole conspiracy 
detected, he yielded to^his feirs; and, following a meaA ex¬ 
ample of pusillanimity, discovered his accomplices. Three 
of the number, namely, Ljj^can, QuinctJiinus, and Senecio, 
persisted for some time to deny the whol^ with undaunted 
firmness, till induced, at length, by a promise of pardon, 
the^ thought thhy could not do enough to atone for their 
obstinacy. Lucan did not scruple to impeach his own mother, 
whose name was Acilia. Quinctfanus gave information against 
Glidus Gallus, hia dearest friend; and Senecio, in like manner, 
betrayed Annius Pollio. ‘ 

LVII. Nero did not forget that Epicharis was still 
detained in custody, on the evidence of Volusius Proculus. 
The weakness of a female frame, he imagined, woul 4 not 
be able to endure the pangs of the rack. He therefore 
ordered her to be put to the most exquisite torture. But, 
neither stripes, nor fire, nor the brutal rage of the exe¬ 
cutioners, w'hf» were determined not to be baffled by a 
woman, could subdue a mind like hers, firm, constant, and 
undaunted to the dast. Not a word was extorted from her. 
Her misery ended fbr that day. On the next, the same 
cruelty was prepared. Epicharis had nq strength left. Her 
limbs were rent and dislocated. The executioners provided 
a chair to convey her to the place of torture. While they 
were conducting her, she took from her breast the girdle 
that braced her garment, and, having fastened one end of 
it to the top of the chair, made a noose for her neck, and, 
throwing herself from her seat, hung suspended with the 
whole weight of her body. In her mangled condition the 
remains of Iffe were soon extinguished. 

Such was the fate of this magnanimous woman. She 
left behind her a glorious example of truth and constancy, 
the more striking, as this generous part was acted by an 
ienfranchised slave, to save the lives of men, in no degree 
related to her, and almost unkqtfjwn. With heroic fortitude 
she endured the worst that malice could inflict, at a time 
when men of illustrious birth, when officers, Roman knights 
and senators, untried by* the pangs of torture, betrayed, 
with a kind'of emulation, their friends, thdr relations, and 
all that was (fear to them. Quinctianus, Senecio, and even 
Lucan, fconfinued to give in the names of the conspirators. 
Every new discovery filled Nero with ^nsternation, though 
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he had ^oubled his guard, and taken every precaution to 
secure hi^^ ^rson. * • • . • 

LVIII. Parties fif soldiers under grms were stationed in 
every quarter, on the walls of •Rome, on the sea-coast, and 
along the banks of the Tiber. Tne city presented the 
appearance of a gaiyisoned town.^ The forum and the open 
squares were filled with cohorts of horse and foot. The, 
neighbouring villages and the country round were invested. 
Even private houses were secured. The derman solditrs, 
ordered out on duty, mixed with the rest of the army. 
Being foreigners, Nero depended on their fidelity. The 
conspirators were led forth in a long psocession to •the 
tribunal of the prince. 'They stood in crowds* at his 
garden gate, waiting their turn to be summoned before him. 
In regular succession they were admitted to an audience, 
and ftvery trifle was magnified into a crime. A smile, a look, 
a whisper, a casual meeting at a convivial party or a public 
show, was evidence of treason. Nor was it sufficient that 
Nero and Tigellinus were keen and vehement in ^heir 
inquiries: Fenius Rufus took an active pirl. J[daving 
hitherto escaped detection, he'thought that violence against 
his accomplices would be the best way lo screen himself. 
While he was eagerly pressing them \^th questions, Subrius 
Flavius, the prsetori^p tribune, by signs and tokens, signified 
to him his intention to cut off the tyrant in the midst of 
the examination. He had his hand on the hilt of his 
sword, when Rufus checked the brave design. 

LIX. On the first detection of the plot, while Miliebus 
was giving his evidence, and Scevinus still wavering and 
irresolute, some of the conspirators exhorted Piso to show 
himself in the camp, or to mount the public costra, in 
order to gain the affections of the army and the people. 
“ Let your friends,” they said, “ assemble in a body; let 
them stand forth in your cause, and they will be joined by 
numbers. The fame of an impending revolution would 
excite a general spirit; and fame in great undertakings hai 
been often known to decid# the event. Nero will be taken 
by surprise; on his part no measures are concerted. In 
sudden commotions the bravest are often struck with 
terror; and if Courage may be tllus overpowered, what will 
be the case of*a theatrical emperor, a scenic^performer, ^ 
vile comedian, assisted by Tigellinus and* his band of 
harlots? In all great enterprises the attempt* appears 
impracticable to li^le minds; but the brave and valiant 
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know that to dare is to cbnquer. Irv a plot, which 
numbers ^ere‘ embarked, tfie silence oj all jj^uid not be 
expectedf The mind •> will waver, and the body will ^hria^ 
from pain. There is*no secret so deeply Mid but bribery 
will draw it forth, or cruelty can extort it. *The guards in 
, a short time might seize J’iso himself, «.nd drag him to an 
♦ ignominious death. How much mor* glorious to fall 
bravely in the cause of liberty! to die sword in hand, 
vindicating the rights of freeborn men, and rousing the 
army and the people to their own just defence! The 
soldiers may refuse to join, and the people may be, guilty 
of ‘treaphery to* themselves; but, even in that case, how 
noble* to close the scene with a spirit worthy of your 
ancestors, blessed with the wishes of the present age and 
the applause of all posterity! ” 

These exhortations made no impressidh on Pisof He 
retired to his own house, and there fortified his mind 
against the worst that could happen. A band of soldiers 
broke in upon him, all selected from the recruits lately 
raised,* undis«iplined, and new to the service, but preferred 
by Nero to the veterans, whom he suspected of disaffection. 
Piso ordered the ’veins of both his arms to be opened, and 
expired: his will was a disgrace to his memory. It was 
written in a strain of fulsome flattery* to the prince. He 
was betrayed into that act of meanness by his affection 
for his wife, a woman destitute of merit, who had great 
elegance of form, and nothing else to recommend her. 
Her name was Arria Galla. She had been married to 
Domitius Silius, and from him seduced by Piso. The 
passive spirit of the injured husband and the wanton 
character of the wife conspired to fix an indelible stain on 
the name of* Piso. 

LX. Plautius Lateranus, consul elect, was the next 
victim. He was seized, and dragged to instant death; no 
time allowed to take the last farewell of his children, nor 
«even the usual liberty of choosing his own mode of dying. 
He was hurried to the place df execution usually allotted 
to slaves, and there despatched by the hand of Statius, a 
military tribune. He met his fate with a noble and 
determined silence, not sh much as condescending to tax 
tiie execution^ with his share in the cons^Jiracy. 

The next exploit of Nero was fhe death of Seneca. 
Against*that eminent man no proof of guilt appeared; but 
the emperor thirsted for his blood, a^d what pqjson had 
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not accflwnglished,, he was determined to finish by the 
sword. Natalis w^ the only ^ersdn who Had %ientioned 
his ntme. The chief head of his accusation wJS, “That 
he himself had* been sent on a visit, to Seneca, then con¬ 
fined by illness, with instructions to mention to liim, that 
Piso often called ^t his hous®, but never could gain 
admittance, though it was the interest of both to live on« 
terms of mutual friendship.” To this Seneca made answer, 
“ That private interviews could be of no service to eithfr; 
but still his* happiness was Rafted on the safety of Piso.” 
Granius Silvanus, a tribune of the prastorian guards, was 
despatched to Seneca, with^ directions to let* him kn^w vThat 
was alleged against him, and to inquire whether he adtnittcd 
the conversation staled by Natalis, with the answers given 
by himself. Seneca, by design or accident, was that very 
day ^ 5 n his returfi from Campania, He stopped at a villa of 
his own about fpur miles from Rome. I'ovvards the close 
of day the tribune arrived, and beset the house with a 
band of soldiers. Seneca was at supper with his •wife 
Pompeia Paulina, and two of his friends, when Silvanus 
entered the room, and reported the orders of the emperor. 

LXI. Seneca did not hesitate to acknowledge that Natalis 
had been at his house, with a complaint that Piso’s visits 
were not received. * His apology, he said, imported no 
more than want of health, the love of ease, and the 
necessity of attending to a weak and crazy constitution. 
“That he should prefer the interest of a private citizen to 
his own safety, was too absurd to be believed. He had 
no motives to induce him to pay such a compliment to 
any man; adulation was no part of his character. This is 
a truth well known to Nero himself: he can tell y^u that, 
on various occasions, he found in Seneca h man, who 
spoke his mind with freedom, and disdained the arts of 
servile flattery.” Silvanus returned to Rome. He found 
the prince in company with Poppaea and Tigellinus, who, 
as often as cruelty was in agitation, formed the cabinelp 
council. In their presenife the messenger reported his 
answer. Nero asked, “ Does Seneca prepare to end his 
days by a voluntgiry death ? ” “ He showed,” said the tribune, 

“no symptom ^of fear, no token of sorrow, no dejected 
passion: his words and looks bespoke a • Riind serene, 
erect, and firm.” “Return,” said Nero, “and tell him he 
must resolve to die.” Silvanus, according to the* account 
of Fabiys RusticusJ chose to go back by a different road. 
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He* went through a private <vay to Feniys Rufus, advise 
with that*officer, whetl^sr Hie should execute JJI|e;*etnperor’s 
orders, ^ufus told him that he must of>ey. Such was the 
degenerate spirit of t(je times. A general j)anic took pos¬ 
session qf every mind. This very Silvanus ^as one of the 
conspirators, and yet was Jbase enough 4 ,o be an instrument 
«of the cruelty which he had combined to revenge. He 
had, however, the decency to avoid the shock of seeing 
SAeca, and of* delivering in person the fatal message. He 
sent a centurion to perform that office for hinv 

LXII. Seneca heard the m*essage with calm composure. 
H(? called for his will, and being deprived of that right of 
a Rofnan citizen by the centurion, he turned to his friends, 
and “You see,” he said, “that I am not at liberty to re- 
(juite your services with the last marks of my esteem. One 
thing, however, still remains. I leave yoiS the example of 
my life, the best and most precious legacy now in my 
power. Cherish it in your memory, and you will gain at 
once the applause due to virtue, and the fame of a sincere 
and generouff* friendship.” All who were present melted 
into tears. He endeavoured to assuage their sorrows; he 
offered his advice with mild persuasion; he used the tone 
of authority. “Wh*ere,” he said, “are the precepts of 
philosophy, and where the words oft wisdom, which for 
years have taught us to meet the calamities of life with 
firmness and a well prepared spirit? Was the cruelty of 
Nero unknown to any of us? He murdered his mother; 
he destroyed his brother; and, after those deeds of horror, 
what remains to fill the measure of his guilt but the death 
of his guardian and his tutor ? ” 

LXIH. Having delivered himself in these pathetic terms, 
he directed ‘his attention to his wife. He clasped her in 
his arms, and in that fond embrace yielded for a while to 
the tenderness of his nature. Recovering his resolution, 
he entreated her to appease her grief, and bear in mind 
•that his life was spent in a constant course of honour and 
of virtue. That consideration vpould serve to heal affliction, 
and sweeten all her sorrows. Paulina was still inconsolable. 
She was determined to die with her husband; she invoked 
the aid of the executioners, and begged to end her wretched 
being. Senecji saw that she was animated by the love of 
glory, and that generous principle he thought ought not 
to be restrained. The idea of leaving a beloved object 
exposed to the insults of the world, a|id the malice of her 
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enemies, 4)ierced hipi to the quitk. “ It has been my care,” 
he said, ^instruct you in llfat best phiIoSopH5^, the art 
of mi^jgating the ilfs of life; but you# prefer an honourable 
death. I will ngt envy you the vast renown that must attend 
your fall. Sinte you will have it so, we will die ^together. 
We will leave behiad us an exay;nple of equal constancy; 
but the glory will Joe all your own.” 

These words were no sooner uttered, than the veins of 
both their arms were opened. At Seneca’s time of life fre 
blood was §Jow and languid. The decay of nature, and 
the impoverishing diet to wlfich he had used himself, left 
him in a feeble condition. He ordered the vessels of ‘his 
legs and joints to be punctured. After that operatutn, he 
began to labour with excruciating pains. Lest his sufferings 
should overpower the constancy of his wife, or the sight 
of her afflictions* prove too much for his own sensibility, 
he persuaded her to retire into another room. His elo¬ 
quence still continued to flow with its usual purity. He 
called for his secretaries, and dictated, while life was ebbing 
away, that farewell discourse, which has bean published, 
and is in everybody’s hands. I will not injure his last 
words by giving the substance in another form. 

LXIV. Nero had conceived no antipathy to Paulina. 
If she perished witlv her husband, he began to dread the 
public execration. That he might not multiply the horrors 
of his present cruelty, he sent orders to exempt Paulina 
from the stroke of death. The slaves and freedmen, by 
the direction of the soldiers, bound up her arm, and stopped 
the effusion of blood. This, it is said, was done without 
her knowledge, as she lay in a state of languor. The fact, 
however, cannot be known with certainty. Vulgar malignity, 
which is ever ready to detract from exalted ^rtue, spread 
a report, that, as long as she had reason to think that the 
rage of Nero was implacable, she had the ambition to 
share the glory of her husband’s fate; but a milder pros¬ 
pect being unexpectedly presented, the charms of life gainecU 
admission to her heart, and triumphed over her constancy. 
She lived a few years longer, in fond regret, to the end 
of her days, revering the memory of her husband. The 
weakness of her whole frame, and the sickly languor of 
her countenance? plainly showed that she had* oeen reduced 
to the last extremity. 

Seneca lingered in pain. The approach of d&th was 
slow, an^ he wishq^ for his dissolution. Fatigued with 
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paift, worn out and exhausted, he requested his friend, 
Statius Atnaeus, whose* fidelity and raddical sicilf he had 
often exjkerienced, to administer a draught fif tliat swift¬ 
speeding poison, usually given at Athens to the criftiinals 
adjudged to death, fie swallowed the potion, but without 
any immediate effect. His limbs were cjjilled: the vessels of 
^his body were closed, and*^the ingredients, though keen and 
subtle, could not arrest the principles of life. He desired 
to*be placed ili a warm bath. Being conveyed according 
to his desire, he sprinkled his slaves with the water, 
and “ Thus,” he said, “ I make libation to Jupiter the 
DE6IVERER.” 'J^'he vapour soon overpowered him, and he 
breaths'd his last. His body, without any funeral pomp, 
was committed to the flames. He had given directions for 
that purpose in his last will, made at a time when he was 
in the zenith of pow'er, and even then looked forwiyd to 
the close of his days. 

LXV. A report w^as at that time current at Rome, that 
Subrius Flavius and several centurions held a private meet- 
ing, wijh the^knowledge and consent of Seneca, and there 
resolved to open a new and unexpected scene. The blow 
for liberty was to be struck in the name of Piso, and as 
soon as the world was freed from the tyranny of Nero, 
Piso was to be the next victim, in order to make w^ay for 
Seneca, who for his virtues, was to be raised to the highest 
elevation, with an air of innocence, and of a man uncon¬ 
scious of the plot. The very words of Flavius were reported 
among the ])cople. He is supposed to have said, “ What 
good end will it answer to depose a minstrel, if we place 
a TRAGEDIAN in his room ? ” The fact w^as, Nero played 
on his guitar, and Piso trod the stage in the buskin of 
tragedy. « 

LXVI. The part which the military men had taken in 
the conspiracy, did not long remain a secret. The double 
game played by Fenius Rufus, at first a confederate in the 
4[)lot, and then a judge pronouncing sentence on his accom¬ 
plices, provoked the indignation, of all. In the examination 
of Scevinus that officer pressed his interrogatories with over¬ 
acted zeal, and by menaces endeavoured to extort a con¬ 
fession. Scevinus answered with a smile, No man knows 
the iiarliculaJs, better than yourself. You enow may show 
your gratitude* to so good a prince.” Rufus was covered 
with confusion. To speak was not in his power, and to 
remain silent was dangerous. He trembled, faltered, and 
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hesitated an answer. His emb.|rrassnient betrayed his gTiilt. 
The rest* oJ the Conspirators, with* Cervariiie I^oculus, a 
Roman kni^, at ^heir head, were e^ger to depoie against 
him. 'At length a soldier of the name of Cassius, remark¬ 
able for his robust stature, and for fliat reason ordered to 
attend, laid hold oj Rufus by the emperor’s order, and 
loaded him with ijjjDiis. • * 

LXVII. The same witnesses gave evidence against Subrius 
Flavius. In answer to the charge, he relied much on his 
course of life, and the dissimilitude of manners between 
himself and *his accusers. “Was it probable that a soldier, 
inured to the profession of arms, would a^ociate with tan 
effeminate set of men, strangers to danger and to* tnanly 
enterprise! ” Finding himself pressed by the weight of 
evidence, he changed his tone, and with heroic fortitude 
avowed the part Jie had acted. Being asked by Nero, what 
could induce him to forget the solemn obligation of his 
oath? “Because,” he said, “I hated, I detested you. 
There w'as a time when no soldier in your army was I'yori! 
devoted to your service, and that was as long as^you deserved 
the esteem of mankind. I began to hate you when you 
were guilty of parricide; when you murdered your mother 
and destroyed your wife; when you became a coachman, 
a comedian, and an incendiary.” I have given the veiy 
words of this intrepid conspirator, because they were not, 
like those of Seneca, published to the world; and the rough 
sentiments of a soldier, in his own plain, but vigorous lan¬ 
guage, merit the attention of posterity. 

In the whole discovery of the plot nothing made so deep 
an impression on the mind of Nero, 'rhough his heart never 
knew remorse for the worst of crimes, his ear, unaccustomed 
to the voice of truth, shrunk from the sound* of freedom, 
and startled at reproach. Flavius was ordeied for execution. 
Veianius Niger, one of the tribunes, led him to the next 
field, and there directed a trench to be opened. The prisoner 
surveyed the spot, and, finding it neither wide nor deep* 
enough, turned with a smil^ to the soldiers, and “This,” 
he said, “ shows no military skill.” Niger desired him to 
extend his neck with courage: “ Strike,” said Flavius, “ and 
prove your courage equal to mine.^ The tribune was seized 
with a tremor ir» every joint. He severed th^ 4 icad at two, 
blows, and made a merit of it with Nero, giving the name 
of cruelty to his want of firmness. He made it his boast, 
that, by repeating th^ stroke, he made him die twice. 
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LXVIII. Sulpicius Asper,» the centurion, gave ^the next 
example (5f m^ignanimilf/. Seing asked by why he 

conspired^ against his *life ? he answered** shortly, “ I knew 
no other relief from yc^r flagitious deeds.” pe was instantly 
put to death. I’he rest of the centurions underwent their 
fate, and all died worthy 9f their chara^^ters. Fenius Rufus 
fhad not equal constancy. He betrayed an abject spirit, and 
even in his will was weak enough to bewail his unhappy 
fafe. Nero lived in hopes of seeing Vestinus, the consul, 
charged as a criminal. He knew the character of the man; 
an intrepid daring spirit, ambitious, and suspected of disaf- 
fectiouv The conspirators, however^ had no communication 
of cotinsels with that active magtstrate. Some declined him 
on account of former animosities, and others, because they 
thought him rash and impetuous. Nero’s rancour grew out 
of a close and intimate friendship. In that familiar, inter¬ 
course Vestinus saw into the very heart of the prince, and 
despised him for his vices. Nero shrunk from a man, who 
had» the spirit to speak his mind with freedom, and, in his 
sarcastic veirr; had often made the prince the subject of his 
raillery; and raillery, when seasoned with truth, never fails to 
leave a sting that festers in the memory. A recent incident 
gave an edge to Nero’s resentment. Vestinus married Statilia 
Messalina, though he knew that the prince was one of her 
lovers. 

LXIX. No witness appeared against Vestinus; no crime 
was laid to his charge, and, by consequence, no proceeding 
could be had in due form of law. But the will of the tyrant 
still remained. He sent Gerelanus, one of the tribunes, at 
the head of a cohort, with orders so to take his measures, 
that thtf^ consul might not be able to stand on the defensive, 
and, for that' purpose, to invest his house, which, like a proud 
citadel, overlooked the forum, and contained a numerous 
train of young and hardy slaves, in the nature of a garrison. 
Vestinus had that very day discharged all the functions of his 
''consular office. He was at table with his friends, free from 
apprehension, or, it may be, affecting an air of gaiety, when 
the soldiers entered, and informed him that the tribune had 
important business with him. He rose and left the room. 
The scene ^f death was instantly laid. He was shut up in 
a chamber; a physician attended ; his velVis were opened; 
he was conducted to a warm bath, and being put into the 
water, expired without a complaint, and without a groan. His 
guests, in the meantime, remained in/the banqueting-room, 
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imprisoned by the guards. It T^as late at night before tftey 
were released. Ned> heard the acccgint with pleasure. He 
saw, in the spdrt ofdiis imagination, a ^et of men assembled 
at a cdhvivial party, and every moment expecting their final 
doom. He laughed at their distress,* and said facetiously, 

“ They have paid foj their consular supper.” 

LXX‘ Lncan, the famt)us poet,* was the next sacrifice to ^ 
the vengeance of Nero. His blood flowed freely from him, 
and being soon well-nigh exhausted, he perceived that tke 
vital heat had left the extremities of his limbs, his hands 
and feet wer§ chilled, but, the> warmth retiring to his heart, 
he still retained his senses and the vigour of Jiis mind. T 4 ie 
lines in his poem, which describe a soldier dying the 
same condition, occurred to his memory. He repealed the 
passage, and expired. His own versos were the last words 
he uttered. Senetio, (J^uinctianus, and Scevinus, suffered in 
a short time after. I’he dissolute softness of their lives did 
not disgrace thorti in their end. They met their fate with 
resolution. The rest of the conspirators were led to execu¬ 
tion. In their deaths there was nothing that mtijits particular 
notice. 

LXXI. While the city presented a scene of blood, and 
funerals darkened all the streets, the altars of the capitol 
smoked wMth victims slaughtered on the occasion. One had 
lost a son; another was deprived of his brother, his friend, 
or his near relation; and yet, stifling every sentiment of the 
heart, all concurred in offering thanks to the gods ; they 
adorned the prince’s house with laurels; they fell at the 
tyrant’s feet; they clasped his knees, and printed kisses on 
his hand. Nero received this vile adulation as the token 
of real joy. In order to make sure of the people, he jjhowed 
his clemency to Antonins Natalis and Cervarius Proculus, 
whose merit consisted altogether in their treachery to their 
friends. To Milichus he granted a rich and ample recom¬ 
pense, and moreover added the honourable appellation of 
a Greek name, importing the conservator. Granius Sil- « 
vanus, one of the tribunes (jngaged in the conspiracy, re¬ 
ceived a free pardon; but, disdaining to enjoy it, he died 
by his own hand. Statius Proximus had the vanity to follow 
his example. Pompeius, Cornelius •Martialis, Flavius Nepos, 
and Statius Domilius were all degraded from tli^it tribunitian ^ 
rank, not as men condemned, but suspected of disaffection. 
Novius Priscus, Glitius Gallus, and Annius Pollit) were 
ordered into exile; tfee first on account of his known inti- 
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macy with Seneca; and the two last, to disgrace th^, though 
not conviteted of any ©rimC. Antonia Flaccill^ ^the wife of 
Noviiis ^Viscus, folloMied her husband into banishment. Eg- 
natia Maximilla, at tl^at tim'e possessed of ^reat weallh, had 
the spirjt, in like manner, to adhere to Glitius Gallus. Her 
fortune was soon after ^faken from by the hand of 
power. Her conduct, both in afHucncp and poverty, did 
honour to her rharact(‘r. 

' Rufus Crispinus was likewise banished: the conspiracy 
furnished a pretext, but his liaving been married to Poppsea 
was the crime that brought' on his ruin. V'lrginius ^ and 
Musonius Rufiss - owed their banishment to the celebrity of 
their* names: the former trained the Roman youth to elo¬ 
quence, and the latter formed their minds by his lectures 
on wisdom and philosophy. At one sweep, Cluvidienus 
Quietus, Julius Agrii)pa, lllitius Calulinus,<»Petronius j[^riscus, 
and Julius Altinus, like a colony of ciiminals, were sent to 
islands in the .^igean Sea. Cadicia, the "wife of Scevinus, 
and Cresonius Maximus, were ordered out of Italy, without 
being»/heard<tn their defence. I'he sentence of condemnation 
was the first notice of any crime alleged against them. Acilia, 
the mother of Lucan, was neither pardoned, nor condemned. 
She was suffered to live in silent obscurity. 

LXXII. Having performed these (Jreadful exploits, Nero 
called an assembly of the soldiers, and, after a specious 
harangue, ordered a largess of a thousand sesterces to be 
paid to each man, and the corn, which they had been used 
to purchase at the market-price, to be distributed as the 
bounty of the prince. He then ordered the senate to be 
convened, with as much importance as if the events of 
war ahd splendid victories occasioned the meeting. He 
granted triumphal ornaments to Petronius Turpilianus, of 
consular rank, to Cocceius Nerva,^ pr?etor elect, and Tigel- 
linus, commander of the praetorian guards. The two last 
were mentioned by him in strains of the highest commenda¬ 
tion. Not content with erecting their statues in the forurn, 
adorned with triumphal decofations, he placed them also 
in the imperial palace. Nymphidius was honoured with the 
ensigns of consular dignity. Of this man, who now occurs 
for the first time, since Hb is to figure hereafter on the stage 
«of public ffuifeiness, it may be proper in tkis place to say a 
few words, 

1 Virginius was a rhetorician. 

2 Musonius Rufus was a leachej of philosophy, 

* Nerva, afterwards emperor. • * 
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He wa» the son ,of an enfranchised female slave, disfin- 
guished bjfc ftg: beauty, and the ^ase*with whidi sWe granted 
her favours to the slaves as well as the freedmen about the 
court. Nymphidius, however, pretended to be of higher origin. 
He called him^;elf the son of Caligula. His larg^ stature, 
and the stern cast of Ais countenatjf:e, bore some resemblance 
to that emperor; and, in fact, as Caligula was never delicate , 
in the choice of his mistresses, but was known to share the 
embraces of common harlots, it is possible ^hat he migfit, 
on some occasion, indulge his passion with the mother of 
Nymphidius. * 

LXXIJI. The senate being assembled, Nero dt'livered a 
speech on the subject of tfie late transactions, and, f®r the 
information of the people, issued a proclamation, with a 
statement of the evidence against the conspirators, and their 
own fonfessions. • The clamours of the public made this 
expedient necessary. While the executions were going on, 
the public voice was loud and violent against Nero, the 
insatiate tyrant, who was daily sacrificing to his cruelly, or 
his fears, the lives of innocent and illustrious «ien. il'hat a 
plot was actually formed ; that it was conducted with resolu¬ 
tion, and in the end was totally defeated, no man, who 
made it his business to investigate the* truth, entertained a 
doubt at the time; and since the death of Nero, the acknow¬ 
ledgment of all, who returned from banishment, established 
the fact beyond a controversy. Nero was received by the 
senate with the basest flattery. In that assembly, the men, 
who had the greatest reason to be overwhelmed with grief, 
w^ere the most forward to offer incense to the emperor. Junius 
Gallio, the brother of Seneca, was, by the loss of that excel¬ 
lent man, so struck with terror, that to save his ow» life he 
descended to humble supplications. Salienus Weinens rose 
to oppose him, as a parricide and an enemy to the state. 
He continued his invectives till the fathers checked his vio¬ 
lence. It was not now, they said, a time to gratify personal 
animosity, under an appearance of zeal for the public good ;• 
nor would it become any man to open again the w'ounds 
which the clemency of the prince had closed for ever. 

LXXIV. Oblations and public thanksgivings W’ere decreed 
to all the gods, and particularly td*tlie Sun, in whose temple, 
situated in the fbrum, the murder was to ha\»e%een perpe; 
trated, if that god had not dispelled the clouds that hung 
over the machinations of evil - minded men, and 'brought 
their dar^ proceedii^s into open daylight. It was further 
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ofdered, that the sports of^the circus, in honour of Ceres, 
should bt: celebrated jdthtan additional number of chariot 
races; 2hat the monjih of April should^'be styled after the 
name of Nero; and that, 6n the spot, where Scevinus fur¬ 
nished himself with ^a dagger, a temple sfiould be erected 
to the doDDESS of safety. The dag^r itself was dedicated 
in the capitol, with an inscription tb the avenging god, called 
Jupiter Vindfx The inscription at that time, had no 
aquivocal meaning; but soon after, when Julius Vindex 
excited a revolt in Gaul, it was considered as an omen of 
impending vengeance. i 

tin the jounjials of the senate I find an entry, by which 
it app’tears, that Cercalis Aniciui?? consul elect, moved in his 
place, that a temple should be raised, at the public expense, 
to the DEIFIED Nero, who, in his opinion, had risen above 
the condition of human nature, and was,*.therefore, entitled 
to religious worship. This motion was afterwards understood 
to portend nothing less than the death df Nero; since it 
was a settled rule, that divine honours should never be paid 
to thcj emperor, till he ceased to be mortal.' 


^ Augustus was deified by the poets, and in the provinces; but no altars 
were erected to him at Rame during his life. 
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I. Nero is amused with hopes of finding great stores of hidden treasure in 
AfricO’^One Cesellius Bassus^ deluded hy his dreat/fs, communicatM 
the secret^ and thence the wild prodigality of the prince. —IV. The 
quinquennial games—Nero contend^ for the victory in song and elo¬ 
quence—He mounts the public stage—Vespasian {afterwards emperor) in 
danger from Nero's spies stationed in the playhouse.-^l. The dfuth of 
Poppaa; her funeral: Nero drivers her panegyric, —VII. C. Chssius 
and L. Silanus sent into exile—Lepida left to the judgment of the 
prince. —X. L. Vetus, Sextia, and Pollutia put to death. —XII, The 
months of May an<^ June called by the names of Claudius and Ger- 
manuus.—Xlll. An uncommon tempest in Campania^ and epidemic 
disorders at Rome^XW. Anteius and Ostorius compelled to put an 
end to their /»?/«.—XVII. Annceus Mela (the father of Lucan the poet), 
and Cerealis Aniuus, Rufius Crispinus, and Petronius, ordered to 
—XVIIL Character of Petronius, —XIX. His behaviour in his last 
moments, —XX. Silia banished on suspicion of being the person that 
discovered Nero's secret vices. —XXI, Nero bent on the destruction of 
Patus Thrasea, and Bareas Soranus, —XXU. Cossvtianus accuses 
Thrasea. —XXIII, Ostorius Sabinus undertakes the charge against 
Bareas Soranus—Nero fixes the destruction both of Thrasea and 
Soranus at the time when Tiridates arrives at Rome to be invested 
with the crown of Armenia — Th^ea debates with his friends whether 
it were best for him to attend the senate—Different opinions on the 
subject, —XXVII. The senate-house surrounded with guards. —XXVIII. 
Bitter speech of Eprius Marcellus against Thrasea.—XXX, Servilia, 
the daughter of Soranus, involved in the same danger with her father— 
Her noble dffence—Both condemned, as also Thrasea—The choice of 
their death left to themselves—Helvidius Priscus banished out ofiltaly— 
Montanus charged with writing a satirical poem against Nero; he is 
pardoned, but never to exercise any public offiu—The three accusers, 
Epnus Marcellus, Cossutianus, and Ostorius Sabinus, amply rewarded, 
—XXXIV. A qucestor sent to see Thrasea finish his days — J'he remark¬ 
able behaviour of Thrasea, and his noble advice to the qucestor ,—[The 
rest of this book is lost.] 

These transactions passed, partly i^ the former consulship, and in the 

following year. 

Years of Rome. OfChiisl.* * Consuls, 

8 18 6$ p Silius Nerv.1, Atticus Vestrinus, ^ 

819 66 Caius Suetonius Puulinus, Caius Ij|]cms Telesiniis. < 

I. Nero, in consequence of his own credulity, became in 
a short time afterwards the sport of fortune, and a subject 
• * 509 e 
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of public derision. He b^^lieved the visionary schemes of 
Ceselliu^Bassus, a natwe of Carthage, of*a craze^ imagination, 
who relied on whatever occurred to hiifc in his distempered 
dreams. This man arrived ’at Rome, and, W the influence of 
money ^well applied, gained admission to tn« presence of the 
emperor. The secret, which he had to communicate, was, that 
on his own estate he had lound a cftvern pf astonishing depth, 
in which were contained immense stores of gold not wrought 
ilito the form *of coin, but in rude and shapeless ingots. Such 
as were in use in the early ages of the world. In one part 
of the cave were to be seen Vast massy heaps* and in other 
places columns of gold towering to a prodigious height; the 
whole* an immense treasure, resferved in obscurity to add to 
the splendour of Nero’s reign. To give probability to his 
story, he pretended, that Dido, the Phoenician, when she 
fled from Tyre, and founded the city* of Carthage, de¬ 
posited her whole stock in the bowels of the earth, that 
so much wealth might neither prove thfe bane of a new 
colony, nor excite the avarice of the Numidian princes, of 
themyelves {already hostile to her infant state. 

II. Nero neither weighed the character of the man, nor 
the circumstances of so wild a report. He had not even 
the precaution to ^nd commissioners to inform themselves 
on the spot. He helped to spread the report; he began 
to count his riches, and despatched nis agents to transport 
the treasure to Rome. The^ light galleys were equipped 
with expedition, and a chosen band of mariners sent on 
board. Rome, in the meantime, was distracted with hope 
and fear, with doubt and expectation. No other subject 
was talked of. The common people, with their usual faci¬ 
lity, believed everything; while men of reflection argued in 
a different* manner. It happened that the quinquennial 
games were to close the second lustre of five years. During 
that festival, the expected treasure was the subject on which 
the orators expatiated, and the poets exhausted their inven¬ 
tion. In their flights of fancy, the earth was no longer 
content with pouring forth frpit and grain, and producing 
metals intermixed with veins of precious ore; the present 
fecundity showed that the gods were working miracles to 
bless the reign of Ner<J. These were the bright conceits, 

, which flattfry displayed with rapture, and eloquence adorned 
with her richest colouring. While the passions of Nero stood 
ready fo receive every new device, fiction passed for truth, and 
nothing was tbo hyperbolical for the cr|dulity of the prince. 
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III. W^h such immoderate ri(thes in view, no wonder tfiat 
Nero laun<;l;i^ out into greater prefusi«n than ever. * Deluded 
by his hopes, and ^ure of a supply (pr years to c*me, he 
exhausted his treasury, and begaft to anticipate his imaginary 
funds. He made assignments on the ^property, and granted 
with generosity what> was not in ^his possession. Yhe ex¬ 
pectation of enornupus 'health made him the bubble of a 
madman, and impoverished the public. In the meantime 
Bassus, the grand projector, arrived at Carthage. In tlfe 
presence of a number of soldiers, and a large body of peasants 
employed as fabourers, he dug tip his grounds, and made his 
experiment in the adjacent fields, disappointed in one place, 
sure of success in another, ftill confident, and still mis(?arry- 
ing; till at length, finding no subterraneous cave, and weary 
of the fruitless s&rch, he abandoned his chimerical hopes, 
coming^ gradually 4 o his senses, yet wondering, that, of all 
his dreams, the last should be the only one that deceived 
him. Covered "v^ith shame, and dreading the resentment 
of the emperor, he delivered himself from all his trouljjes 
by a voluntary death. According to some writers, h^ was 
instantly seized, and loaded with irons, till Nero ordered 
him to be released, but seized his effects, determined to 
enjoy the fortunes of a wild adventurer, since he could 
not obtain the wealth ^of Dido. 

IV. The time of contending for the prizes in the quin¬ 
quennial games being near 'a^ hand, the senate, with intent 
to ward off from the emperor the disgrace of being a can¬ 
didate, offered to adjudge, in his favour, the victory in 
song, and the crown of eloquence. The fathers hoped, 
that honours freely granted would satisfy the prince, and 
prevent a ridiculous display of theatrical talents. « Nero 
returned for answer, that he stood in no need of favour 
or protection. He depended on himself alone, and would 
fairly enter the lists with his competitors. The equity of 
the judges was to decide, and by that test he was willing 
to stand or fall. With that spirit he entered the scene, 
and recited a poem of his o^n composition. The people, 
with earnest entreaty, prayed that he would let them taste 
the supreme delight of hearing and enjoying all his divine 
accomplishments. • Such was the lifnguage of the populace. 
In compliance wtth their wishes, he mountec^'*'%he public , 
stage, conforming in all things to the rules of the orchestra, 
where no performer was to sit down, nor to wipe th^ sweat 
from his face with anj^hing but his own garment, and never 
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to spit or clear his nostrils in sight of th^ audience Having 
exhibited *nis ^ill, he vffent clown on his knee^aihA stretching 
forth hi? hands with preten(Jed agitations of hope arid fear, 
waited in that humblceposture for the decision of the judges. 
The populace, accustomed to applaud the not^s and gesticula¬ 
tions of the common playa^s, paid tj:ieii^ tribute of admiration ' 
to the prince, with measured cadence, in'^one regular chorus 
of applause. ,You would have thought their joy sincere, and, 
perhaps, it was so in fact: the rabble wished to be diverted 
at any rate, and for the disgrace that befell the state, vulgar 
minds felt no concern. 

V. Thinkin g' men were aflected in a very different manner. 
All who came from the municipaf towns, or the more remote 
parts of Italy, where some tincture of ancient manners still 
remained; and a considerable number, besides, who arrived 
from the provinces on public business, or' their own ^private 
affairs, as yet strangers to vice, and undebauched by luxury, 
beheld the scene with heaviness of heart. A spectacle, in 
which the prince exposed his frivolous talents, gave them 
the highest 'disgust. They thought the applause dishonest, 
but they were obliged to concur with the rest. They acted 
their part with war^i, but awkward zeal. Their unpractised 
hands were easily tired; they were not able to keep time 
in the grand concert, and, exerting themselves without skill, 
they disturbed the general harmoriy. For every blunder they 
were chastised by the soldiers,^ who were stationed at their 
posts, with orders to take care, that the applause should 
be kept up with spirit, without an interval of rest, or silence. 

It is a certain fact, that several Roman knights, endeavouring 
to make their way through the crowd, were crushed to death 
in the'harrow passes; and that others, who kept their seats 
in the theatre day and night, fell dangerously ill. The dread 
of being absent from such a performance was more alarming 
than the worst sickness that could happen. Besides the 
soldiers stationed in the theatre to superintend the audience, 
it is well known that a number of spies lay in ambush, to 
take down the names of the spectators, to watch their coun¬ 
tenances, and note every symptom of disgust or pleasure. 
Offenders of mean condition were punished on the spot. 
Men of dj|Stinction were overlooked with an air of calm 
neglect, but ^ resentment was only smothei^ed for a time, to 
break out afterwards with deadly hate. We are told, that 
Vespasian, for the crime of being ready to fall asleep was 
obliged to endure the insulting lang?iage of on^. Phoebus, 
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an imp^ial freedman, and was saved from harsher treat¬ 
ment by,,t]^e intercession of men of rank "ano influence. 
The gffence,'however, was not entirely, forgotten; it remained 
in store for future vengeance;” but yespasian was reserved, 
by his superior destiny, for the highest elevation., 

VI. The public .igames were followed by the death of 

Poppcea.^ She died of a kick on her womb, which Nero, 
gave her in a sudden passion, though she was then ad- 
va*nced in her pregnancy. Some writers will have it that 
she was carried off by a dose of poison; but they assert it 
with more spleen than truth.^ Nero was desirous of having 
issue, and he loved his wife with sincere affection. Her body 
was not, according to the Roman custom,^ committed to the 
funeral pile, biU after the manner of the eastern kings, 
embalmed with pfecious spices, and deposited in the monu¬ 
ment* of the Julian family. The ceremony was performed 
with great pomp, and Nero pronounced the funeral oration. 
He was lavish In praise of her beauty ; and the peculiar 

happiness of being the mother of an infant enrolled among 
the gods, was a topic on which he dwelt ,vith pleasure. 

By enlarging on that and other accidental circumstances, 

he made panegyric, in which not one virtue could find a 
place. 

VII. The death Poppaea occasioned a general face 

of mourning, but no real grief. Men remembered her loose 
incontinence, and, having ff^t her cruelty, rejoiced in secret 
at an event that freed the world from a woman of a detested 
character. Nero laboured under a load of reproach, and the 
public resentment rose still higher, when it was known that, 
by his orders, Cassius did not attend the funeral. That 

illustrious Roman understood the imperial mandate as the 
signal of Kis approaching ruin. In fact, his doom was fixed 
in a short time after, and Silanus was devoted with him. 
The crime of Cassius was the splendid fortune which he 
inherited from his ancestors, and the austerity of his manners. 
Silanus offended by the nobility of his birth, and his modest 
merit, Nero sent a letter yo the senate, stating in strong 
terms the necessity of removing them both from all civil 
offices. To Cassius he objected, that among the images 

a 

1 Suetonius says he married Poppaea twelve days after tws divorce from 
Oclavia, and, notwitftstanding the vehemence of his love, filled her with' 
kick when she was big with child, only because she took the liberty to elude 
him for returning Late from the chariot race. , » 

8 The first Romans did not burh their dead, but interred them, according 
to the custom of other nations. 
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of his ancestors, he preserved, with veneration, thft picture 
of the famous Caius Cassius, with this insqri^ption: the 
LEADER OF THE PARTY. That circumstance plainly showed 
the sullen spirit of a ^man brooding mischief; a fierce re¬ 
publican, . who meditated another civil war, and a revolt 
from the house of Caesar^, But to revive the name of a 
daring factious chief was not sufficient foe the purposes of 
a turbulent incendiary: he was charged with seducing Lucius 
Silanus, a youth descended from an illustrious line, bold, 
ambitious, enterprising, and, in the hands of ^ill-designing 
men, a fit tool to spread the hame of rebellion. 

VlII Silanus^ was no less an object of Nero’s hatred. 
It was urged against him, as had been formerly done in 
the case of his uncle Torquatus, that he effected the style 
of imperial dignity, and had in his household train his mock- 
treasurers, his auditors of accounts, and his secretaries of 
state. Nothing could be more destitute of all foundation. 
Silanus saw the tyranny of those disastrous times, and from 
the fate of his uncle received a lesson of prudence. Lepida, 
the wife of Cassius, and aunt of Silanus, was also doomed 
to fall a sacrifice to the unrelenting fury of the prince. 
Informers were suborned to accuse her of incest with her 
nephew; and, to swell the charge, they imputed to her 
impious sacrifices, magic rites, and horrible incantations. 
Vulcatius Tullinus, and Marcel!us Cornelius, of senatorian 
rank, with Calpurnius Fabatus^.a Roman knight, were in¬ 
volved in the prosecution. They appealed to the tribunal 
of the emperor, and, by removing the cause, prevented a 
final sentence. Nero was, at that time, brooding over 
crimes of the deepest dye, and, having nobler game in view, 
he disdained to stoop to an inferior quarry. The three 
last were saved by their want of importance. 

IX. Cassius and Silanus were banished by a decree of 
the senate. The case of Lepida was referred to the prince. 
Cassius, in a short time after, was transported to the island 
of Sardinia, where Nero was content to leave him to old 
age and the decay of nature. S:lanus was conveyed to Ostia, 
there, as was pretended, to embark for the isle of Naxos. 
He never reached that place. Barium,^ a municipal city 
of Apulia, was the last stage of his journey. He there 
supported h^e^with a terhper that gave dignity to undeserved 

1 Silanus was son • to Marcus Junius Silanus, who was great- 
grandson to Augustus. 

2 Barium, a city in Apulia, now Bari, 
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misfortiiiie, till a centurion, employed to commit the murder, 
rushed him abruptly. Tha^ officer advifed him to 

open^his veins. Death," said Silafius, “has be^ familiar 
to my thoughts, but the honour prescribing to me I 
shall not allovV to a ruffian and a murderer." The centurion, 
seeing that he had'to jjo with i man, unarmed indeed, but 
robust and vigort)us, not a symptom of fear in his coun* 
tenance, but, on the contrary, an eye th^ sparkled ^ith 
indignation, gave orders to his soldiers to seize their prisoner. 
Silanus stogd on the defensive: what man could do without 
a weapon he bravely dared, struggling, and dealing his blows 
about him, till he fell by^the sword of thfe centurion, *like 
a gallant officer, receiving honourable wounds, and facing 
his enemy to tl^ last. 

X. Lucius Vetus, and Sextia his mother-in-law, with Pol- 
lutia«his daughter, died with equal fortitude. Nero thought 
them a living reproach to himself for the murder of Rubellius 
Plautus, the son-in-law of Lucius Vetus. The root of bitter¬ 
ness rankled in Nero’s heart, till Fortunatus, one o> the 
manumitted slaves of Vetus, gave him an fipportifnity to 
wreak his vengeance on the whole family. The freedman 
had been employed by Vetus in th^ management of his 
affairs, and having defrauded his master, he thought it time 
to add treachery to* peculation, and give evidence against 
his patron. In this black design he associated with himself 
one Claudius Demianus, a ii^llow of an abandoned character, 
who had been charged in Asia, while Vetus was proconsul 
of the province, with various crimes, and sent to Rome 
in fetters. To forward the prosecution, Nero set him at 
liberty. 

Vetus heard, with indignation, that the eviderffce of a 
freedman was received against the life of his* patron, and 
retired to his country-seat in the neighbourhood of Formiae. 
A band of soldiers followed him, and beset his house. His 
daughter was then with him. A sense of former injuries 
was still fresh in her mind. She had seen her husband,* 
Rubellius Plautus, massacred by a band of ruffians. Upon 
that occasion she opposed her person to the assassin’s stroke: 
she clung to her husband’s bleeding neck, and preserved 
the garment stained with his bloocf From that^ime nothing 
could assuage Ifer sorrows: she remained a yidow, a prey 
to grief, inconsolable, loathing all food, except what was 
necessary for the support of nature. In the present dis¬ 
tress, by^her father’% advice, she set off for Naples, where 
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Nero then resided. Not being admitted to his j?resence, 
she watchdd tlfe palace gates, and, as soon as he^jme forth, 
she cried!'*aloud, “ Hea” my father, hear an innocent ,man; 
he was your colleague in the consulship; extend your mercy, 
nor let Ivim fall a sacrifice to the pernicious arts of a vile 
abandoned slave.” She persisted, as o%jn as Nero passed, 
-to renew her application, sometimes in itears and misery 
of heart; often in a tone of vehemence, roused by her 
suherings above the weakness of her sex. But neither tears 
nor reproaches had any effect on the cruelty of Nero : in¬ 
sensible to both, and heedless of the popular hatred, he 
remained obdurate and implacable. 

XL '■Pollutia returned to her father, and, since not a ray 
of hope was left, exhorted him to meet his. fate with a be¬ 
coming spirit, intelligence arrived at the same time, that 
preparations for the trial were going on vith rapidity and 
that the senate showed a disposition to pronounce the 
severest sentence. Among the friends ot Cassius some 
were of opinion, that the surest way to secure part of his 
fortune-) for his grandchildren, would be by making the 
emperor heir in chief. He rejected that advice as unworthy 
of his character. Having lived his days with a spirit of 
independence, he resolved to die with honour. He dis¬ 
tributed the money then in his possession among his slaves, 
and ordered them to remove for their own use all the effects 
that could be carried off, with an^'exception of three couches, 
to serve as funeral beds for himself and his family. 

They retired to die together. In the same chamber, and 
with the same instrument, the father, the mother-in-law, and 
the daughter, opened their veins, and, without any other 
covering-* than such as decency required, were conducted 
to a warm bath; the father with his eyes fixed upon his 
daughter; the grandmother gazing on the same object; and 
she, in return, looking with tender affection on both her 
parents; each of them wishing to avoid the pain of seeing 
•the others in the pangs of death, and praying to be re¬ 
leased. Nature pursued her Qwn course. They died in 
the order of their respective ages, the oldest first. After 
their decease, a prosecution was carried on in due form 
of law, and all three were adjudged to capital punishment. 
Nero so faf\opposed the sentence, as tO’ give them the 
liberty of choosing their mode of dying. When the tragedy 
was already performed, sfuch was the farce that followed. 

XII.. Publius Gallus, a Roman knight, for no other 
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crime tlwin his ijitimacy with Fenius Rufus, and some 
connectioa^^th Vetus, was interdicted from *fire^and water. 
The freedman of Vetus, who betrayad his masterf and the 
accuser, who undertook the ‘conduct of the prosecution, 
obtained, to "reward their villainy, a seat in t^e theatre 
among the officers who^ follow i^i the train of the tribunes. 
The month of April was already styled by the name ot 
Npro, and, in like manner, May was changed to that of 
Claudius, and June to Germanicus. Cornelius Orfitus %as 
the author pf this innovation. His reason for the last was, 
because the two Torquati sfiffered in the month of June, 
and that inauspicious name ought, therefore^ to be abolished 
from the calendar. * • 

XIII. To th^blood and horror, that made this year for 
ever memorable, we may add the vengeance of Heaven, 
declafed in stoftns'and tempests, and epidemic disorders. 

A violent hurricane made the country of Campania a 
scene of desolation; whole villages were overthrown; plan¬ 
tations wer** torn up by the roots, and the hopes of the 
year destroyed. The fury of the storm w»s felt • in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, where, without any apparent 
cause in the atmosphere, a contagious distemper broke 
out, and swept away a vast number of the inhabitants. 
The houses were fUled with dead bodies, and the streets 
with funeral processions. Neither sex nor age escaped. 
Slaves and men of ingenu<^us birth were carried off, with¬ 
out distinction, amidst the shrieks and lamentations of 
their wives and children. Numbers, while they assisted 
their expiring friends, or bewailed their loss, were suddenly 
seized, and burnt on the same funeral pile. The Roman 
knights and senators suffered the common lot of mortality; 
but death delivered them from the power 6f the tyrant, 
and, for that reason,, they were not regretted. 

In the course of the year new levies were made in 
Narbon Gaul, and likewise in Asia and Africa, in order 
to recruit the legions in Illyricum, at that time much rqr 
duced by the discharge <|f such as by age or infirmity 
were rendered unfit for service. The city of Lyons having 
before this time suffered a dreadful disaster,^ Nero, to re- # 
lieve the inhabifants, ordered a rimittance of forty thousand 
sesterces, being •the amount of what that city^^anted to t^e 
treasury of Rome in a period of distraction and public distress. 

1 This was a dreadful fire, by which in one night Lugdunum (now the city 
of Lyons) ^as reduced toshes. 
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XlV. Gaius Suetonius and, Lucius Telesinus enJeered on* 
the consulsSiip '[a.u.c. 8*9, a.d. 66]. During th^r.^adminis- 
tration, .^tistius Sosiapus, formerly banished, as has ^been 
mentioned, for a satirical p6em against Nero, began to 
think of regaining his liberty. He heard of' the high esti¬ 
mation in which the informers were held at Rome, and 
/ihe bias of Nero’s nature to acts of cruQ.Hy. A bold and 
restless spirit like his was ready for any project, and he 
po^cssed a promptitude of mind that quickly saw how io 
seize his opportunity. There was, at that time, an exile 
in the same place, famous for his skill in the arts of Chal- 
deaii astrology, and, on that account, intimate with several 
families. His name was Pammenbs. Antistius entered into 
a league of friendship with him. Their inutual sufferings 
endeared them to each other. The astrologer had frequent 
consultations, and messengers were eve>y day crowding to 
his house. Antistius judged that such a concourse could 
not be without reasons of important consequence. He 
found that Pammenes received an annual pension from 
AnteiuSt; a mr.n, on account of his attachment to Agrip¬ 
pina, obnoxious to the emperor, and by his riches likely 
to tempt the avarice of a prince, who had already cut off 
some of the most optilent and illustrious men in Rome. 

Antistius kept a watchful eye upon |iis new friend. He 
intercepted letters from Anteius, and gained access to other 
secret papers, in which was con|ained a calculation of the 
nativity of Anteius, with many particulars relating to the 
birth and future fortune of Ostorius Scapula. Armed with 
these materials, he represented, by letters to Nero, that he 
had discoveries of the first importance, involving even the 
safety ofi the prince, and, if he might revisit Rome for 
a few days, Hhe whole should be brought to light, with 
all the machinations of Anteius and Ostorius Scapula, who, 
beyond all doubt, were engaged in a treasonable design, 
and had been prying into their own destiny, and that of 
tiie imperial house. In consequence of these letters, a 
light galley was despatched, and^, Antistius was conveyed to 
Rome. His arrival, and the business on which he came, 

' were no sooner known, than Anteius and Ostorius were 
considered as devoted victims, insomuch vhat the former 
c(puld not fii'i(J: a friend bold enough to be a witness to 
his will,^ till Tigellinus advised him to settle his affairs 
without hiss of time. Ahteius swallowed a dose of poison; 

1 To give validity to a will, seven witnesse|iwere necessary. 
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but findjpg the operation *slow and tedious, he openecf his 
veins, and ^j^t a period to his •existence. ' • 

X'^ Ostorius, all this time, was at»a distance frcJln Rome, 
amusing hims^Jf on his own* estate near the confines of 
Liguria. A tenturion was sent with orders to, despatch 
him. Nero had hi« reasons fc^ desiring this business to 
be done with expedition. He knew the military character* 
of Ostorius, and the high reputation with which he had 
gained the civic crown in Britain. He clreaded a rffan 
renowned in arms, remarkable for his bodily vigour, and 
a thorough master of the att of war. From a general of 
his experience, he lived in fear of a sudden attack, ^nd 
the late conspiracy kept him in a constant alarm.* The 
centurion obeyed his orders, and having first secured all 
the avenues round the house, communicated the emperor’s 
order*. Ostorius tiJ^ned against himself that courage which 
had often made the enemy fly before him. He opened his 
veins, but, though the incision was large, the blood flowed 
with languor. He called a slave to his assistance, and having 
directed him to hold a poniard with a firm and steady hand, 
he laid hold of the man’s arm, and applying his throat to the 
point, rushed on certain death. 

XVI. If the narrative, in which I am* engaged, presented a 
detail of foreign war;* and a register of men, who died with 
honour in the service of their country, even in that case, a 
continued train of disasters,^rowding fast upon one another, 
would fatigue the writer, ana make the reader turn, with dis¬ 
gust, from so many tragic issues, lionourable indeed, but dark, 
melancholy, and too much of a colour. How much more 
must the uniformity of the present subject be found irksfime, 
and even repulsive. We have nothing before us but tame 
servility, and a deluge of blood spilt by a tyrant the hour of 
peace. The heart recoils from the dismal story. But let it 
be remembered by those, who may hereafter think these 
events worthy of their notice, that I have discharged the duty 
of an historian, and if, in relating the fate of so many eminent 
citizens, who resigned their ^lives to the will of one man, I 
mingle tears with indignation, let me be allowed to feel for the 
unhappy. The truth is, the wrath of Heaven was bent against 
the Roman state*. The calamities*that followed cannot, like 
the slaughter of %.n army, or the sacking of a ciff, be painte^ 
forth in one general draught. Repeated murders must be 
given in succession : and, if the remafins of illustrious*rnen are 
distinguished by thei| funeral obsequies from the mass of the 
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people, fiiay it not be consi<ierei as a V^bute to their 
memory, tlfkt, in like manner^, their deaths shou^ snatched 
from obirvion, and that history, in describing the last^act of 
their lives, should give^ to each his distinct ^nd proper char¬ 
acter, for,the information of posterity? * 

XVII. I proceed to ad 4 to the list ®f murdered citizens, 
♦Annaeus Mela, Cerealis Anicius, Rufius Ciispinus, and Petro- 
nius. In the compass of a few days they were all cut off, 
as' it were at one blow. Mela and Crispinus were no 
higher than Roman knights; but in fame an(;J dignity of 
character equal to the most distinguished senators. Crispinus, 
at 6ne Jtime, commanded the praetorian bands; he was after¬ 
wards 'invested with the consular ornaments, but lately charged 
as an accomplice in the conspiracy, and ^(banished to the 
island of Sardinia. At that place he received the emperor’s 
mandate, and died by his own hand. 4 VIelk was brother to 
Seneca and Gallic. He abstained through life from the 
pursuit of civil honours, vainly flattering himself, that a simple 
knight could rise to the highest splendour, and tower above 
the consular ^dignity. By remaining in his rank, he was 
qualified to act in the administration of the imperial revenue, 
and that employment he thought the shortest road to immode¬ 
rate riches. He was the father of Lucan, the poet, and from 
such a son derived additional lustre. «When Lucan was no 
more, Mela endeavoured to recover the whole of his property; 
but proceeding with too much >^agerness, he provoked the 
enmity of Fabius Romanus, one of the poet’s intimate friends. 
This man framed a charge against the father. He accused 
him of being engaged with his son in the late conspiracy, and, 
for that purpose, forged several letters in the name of Lucan. 

Nero was eager to seize his prey: he panted for his riches, 
and with that view sent the letters as evidence of his guilt. 
Mela had recourse to the mode of death, at that time deemed 
the easiest, and, for that reason, most in vogue. He opened 
his veins, and expired. By his will he bequeathed a large 
«um to Tigellinus, and to his son-in-law, Cossutianus Capito, 
hoping by that bequest to secureu-the remainder for his family. 
A clause, it has been said, was added to the will, asserting 
' the innocence of the deceased, and the flagrant injustice of 
cutting him off, while siich men as Rufitis Crispinus and 
.^nicius Cer^tijis were suffered to live in secifrity, though they 
were both envenomed enemies of the prince. The clause, 
however,' was thought to'' be fabricated, with a view to justify 
the murder of Crispinus, which was already perpetrated, and 
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to hasten the sentence then in agitation a^inst * Cerealis, 
who, in day^ afterwards, ^esp'iitched hims^f. He fell 

unlanruented. The public rem^bereti that he formerly dis¬ 
covered a conspiracy to Caligula, anid, for that reason, no 
man regretted* him in his end. • 

XVIII. With regard ,to Caiu* Petronius,^ his character, 
his course of life,*and the singularity of his manners, seem* 
to^merit particular attention. He passed his* days in sle|jp, 
and his nights in business, or in joy and revelry. Indo¬ 
lence was ^t once his passion, and his road to fame. 
What others did by vigour and industry, he accomplislied 
by his love of pleasure ^nd luxurious case. UnK|je the 
men who profess to understand . social enjoyment, and 
ruin their forturti^, he led a life of expense, without pro¬ 
fusion ; an epicure,, yet not a prodigal; addicted to his 
appetites, but w^th^taste and judgment; a refined and 
elegant voluptuiyy. Gay and airy in his conversation, he 
charmed by a certain graceful negligence, the more engaging 
as it flowed from the natural frankness of his disposWon. 
With all this delicacy, and careless ease, he Showed*, when 
he was governor of Bithynia, and, afterwards, in the year 
of his consulship, that vigour of mind and softness of 
manners may well unite in the same person. With his 
love of sensuality he»possessed talents for business. From 
his public station he returned to his usual gratifications, 
fond of vice, or of pleasuft»g that bordered upon it. His 
gaiety recommended him to the notice of the prince. 
Being in favour at court, and cherished as the companion 
of Nero in all his select parties, he was allowed to be the 
arbiter of taste and, elegance. Without the sanction of 
Petronius nothing was exquisite, nothing rare or ^elicfous. 

Hence the jealousy of Tigellinus, who dreaded a rival 
in the good graces of the emperor ialmost his equal; in 
the science of luxury his superior. Tigellinus determined 
to work his downfall; and, accordingly, addressed himself 
to the cruelty of the prince; that master-passion, to which* 
all other affections and every motive were sure to give way. 
He charged Petronius with having lived in close intimacy 
with Scevinus,^ the conspirator; ^and, to give colour to 
that assertion, he bribed a slave to turn infojypner against 

* % g 

1 This is the writer whom Pope has celebrated in the Essfly on Criticism " : 

" Fancy and art in gay Petroniusiplease, 

The scholar's learning, with the courtier’s case.” 

* The conspirator, see Annals, xv. 49, 54, and 56. 
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his‘master. *The rest of d6mestics were loaded with 
irons. Noi; wsJs Petroniys sunered to makh his defence. 

XIX. «^ero, at that Jtime, happened to«,be < 5 n^ one of his 
excursions into Campania. Petronius had followed him as 
far as Cuma, but was*not allowed to proceed further than 
that plack He scorned to linger in <joubt and fear, and 
jret was not in a hurry t(? leave a'worlcj which he loved. 

He opened his veins, and closed them again, at intervals 
losCng a smalt quantity of blood, then binding up the 
orifice as his own inclination prompted. He conversed 
during the whole time with hi9^ usual gaiety, neVter changing 
his‘habitual manners, nor talking sentences to show his 
contenkpt of death. He listened‘to his friends, who endea¬ 
voured to entertain him, not with grave dijscourses on the 
immortality of the soul, or the moral wisdo&i of philosophers, 
but with strains of poetry, and verses a* gay and natural 
turn. He distributed presents to some of his servants, and 
ordered others to be chastised. He walked out for his 
amusement, and even lay down to sleep. In this last scene 
of his life he ^ted with such calm tranquillity, that his death, 
though an act of necessity, seemed no more than the decline 
of nature. In his will he scorned to follow the example 
of others, who, like himself, died under the tyrant’s stroke ; 
he neither flattered the emperor, nor Tigellinus, nor any of 
the creatures of the court; but having written, under the 
fictitious names of profligate and women, a narrative 

of Nero’s debauchery, and his ^ew modes of vice, he had 
the spirit to send to the emperor that satirical romance, sealed 
with his own seal, which he took care to break, that, after his 
death, it might not be used for the destruction of any person 
whatevei;, ' 

XX. Nero* saw, with surprise, his clandestine passions, 
and the secrets of his midnight revels, laid open to the world. 
To whom the discovery was to be imjJuted still remained a 
doubt. Amidst his conjectures, Silia, who by her marriage 
^ith a senator had risen into notice, occurred to his memory. 
This woman had often procured for the libidinous pleasures 
of the prince, and lived, besides, in close intimacy with 
Petronius. Nero concluded that she had betrayed him, 
and for that offence ordesed her into banishment. Having 
made that scLcrifice to his own resentment, ,he gave another 
Victim to glut the rage of Tigellinus, namely, Numicius 
Thermus, a man of pi^torian rank. An accusation pre¬ 
ferred ’against the favourite, by a slyve enfranchised by 
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ThermuSj^was the cause tliat,pro voiced the vengeance* of 
Tigellinu?*.^ For t^lat daring Jftterupt againSt # man in 
power^the inTormft suffered on the»rack, and hi^patron, 
who had no concern in the business, was put to death. 

XXI. Nero* had not yet satiate(f his vindictive fury. 
He had spilt the best blood in Rome, and now, in the 
persons of Paetus*Thrai?ea and Bareas Soranus, he hoped, 
to destroy virtue itself. His rancour to those two illustrious 
citizens had been long working in his hear!. Thrasea, •in 
particular,, was the devoted object, and various motives 
conspired against him. Wh^n the business of Agrippina 
was brought before the senate, it will be 4n the memory 
of the reader, that Thrcffeea withdrew from the *ctebate. 
Afterwards, in ^ youthful sports, called juvenales, he 
seldom attended^ and never with the alacrity which was 
expeclied. This*coHl indifference was the more grating to 
the prince, as Thrasea, at Padua, his native city, not only 
assisted at the *games of the cestus, originally instituted 
by Antenor, the fugitive from Troy, but also performed in 
the habit of a tragedian. It was further remembered, that, 
when Antistius, the praetor, was in danger of being capitally 
condemned for his verses levelled at Nero, Thrasea was the 
author of a milder sentence. There Vas still another cir¬ 
cumstance ; when diyne honours were decreed to Poppaea, 
he wilfully absented himself, nor did he afterwards attend 
her funeral. These offenceis were not suffered to sink into 
oblivion. The whole was^ treasured up by Cossutianus- 
Capito, a man who, to a bad heart and talents for every 
species of iniquity, united motives of personal ill-will to 
Thrasea, which he nourished in secret, ever since the 
victory obtained ove^ him in a charge of extortion con¬ 
ducted by the deputies from Cilicia, and supported with 
all the credit and eloquence of Thrasea. 

XXII. The fertile'genius of the prosecutor was not at 
a loss for new allegations. The heads of his charge were, 
“that Thrasea made it a point to avoid renewing the oath, 
of fidelity usual at the beginning of the year, and, though 
a member of the quindecemviral college, he never assisted 
at the ceremony of offering vows for the safety of the prince, 
and the preservation of that melodious voice. A magistrate 
formerly of uni^mitting assiduity, he took a^^rt in every 
debate, supporting or opposing the most trifling motions; 
and now what is his conduct ? H)r three years •together 
he has not so much# as entered the senate. Even oi^a late 
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occasion* wheij the business'relating to .Silanus a»d Vetus 
drew the Withers to a Crowded meeting;^ Thisisr»' was not 
at leisuiC; the affairs <5f his clients engrc^sed his attwition, 
and the patriot was c^tained from the senate by his own 
petty concerns. What is this but a public secession? He 
is at the head of a faction, and if hi\ partisans take fire from 
4iis example, a civil war must be the corfsequence. Caesar 
an^ Cato were Ijjhe names that formerly kept the world awal^; 
at present, in a city ever rent by discord, Nero and Thrasea 
engage the public mind. ^ ^ 

“ 'I’he popular demagogue has his sectaries and his 
followers; a set bf men not yet, lil^e their master, ambitiously 
sententious, but, in imitation of his mien and manners, sullen, 
gloomy, and discontented. By the formali|fss of their rigid 
discipline they hope to throw disgrace on /.he gay and elegant 
manners of their sovereign. Your preser^atidn, Nero, is*of no 
moment to Thrasea: he disregards your safjjty: he despises 
your accomplishments. Are your affairs in a train of pros¬ 
perity’, he is still dejected. Has any untoward event dis¬ 
turbed •your pfiace of mind, he enjoys your distress, and in 
secret pampers him!?elf with your affliction. The same spirit 
that refused to swear pn the acts of Julius Caesar and Augus¬ 
tus, denies the divinity of Poppaea. He turns religion to a 
jest, and sets the laws at defiance. •Fhe journals of the 
Roman people^ were never read by the provinces and the 
armies with so much avidity, as the present juncture ; and 
the reason is, the history of the times is the history of 
Thrasea’s contumacy. 

“If the system of this wise philosopher and profound 
politician merits attention, let us at* once embrace his 
doctrine t if otherwise, let us take from the friends of 
innovation tfieir leader and their oracle. The sect whose 
precepts he affects to admire, has ever been proud and 
dogmatical, busy, bold, and turbulent. It was that stoic 
school that formed the Tuberos’-^ and the Favonii; names 
detested even by the old republic. And what is now the 
principle of the whole faction ?t To subvert the fabric of 
a great empire, they hold forth the name of liberty; if 
they succeed, they will destroy even liberty itself. Of 
what use can it be to Nero, that he has banished a Cassius, 

The Journals w the Roman people, called in the original Diurna Populi 
Romani, These were the Ronwn newspapers. 

Cicero,’in the Oration for Mursena, gives a sketch of Tubero's character: 
" He wai a man of illustrious birth, a scholar, and^a professor of the stoic 
philos^hy." 
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if the followers of Brutus are £y.ill allowed to flourish, and 
multiply numbers? UporF th« whole, *yo# have no 

occasiQ^i, C^sar, ^ write to the senate; you rlied not 
mention Thrasga to that assembly: leave him to our 
management, and the judgment or the fathers.” Nero 
praised the zeal of €ossutianus, ^nd added fury to a mind 
already bent on •mischief. To forward his villainy, he 
gave him for a coadjutor Eprius Marcellus, an orator of a 
turLulent spirit and overbearing eloquence. * ^ 

XXIII. The prosecution against Bareas Soranus was 
already in me hands of OstoHus Sabinus, a Roman knight. 
Soranus was returned from his proconsular* government* of 
Asia. His conduct in the*province stood distinguis!i%d by 
justice and the^ectitude of his measures j but by the 
jea .)usy of Nero Ttm virtues of the minister were converted 
into arimes. nlkd opened the port of Ephesus, and 

left unpunished the obstinate resistance of the people of 
Pergamus, who refused to let Acratus, one of the emperor’s 
freedmen, carry off the statues and pictures that adojned 
their city. This meritorious conduct was an offence not 
to be forgiven; but constructive crimes were to be held 
forth to the public. The heads of the accusation were, 
that Soranus had contracted a close anil intimate friendship 
with Plautus, and hs-d endeavoured by popular arts to 
incite the eastern provinces to a revolt. To decide the 
fate of two upright citizen*!^Nero chose a juncture favour¬ 
able to his dark design. Tindates w^as on his way to Rome,* 
to receive the diadem of Armenia from the hands of the 
emperor. He thought it probable, that, in the splendour 
of that magnificent scene, the horrors of domestic cruelty 
would be lost; perhaps, it seemed a fair opportunity to 
display to a foreign prince the grandeur of a Roftian emperor, 
and convince him, by the murder of two eminent citizens, 
that the imperial power was nothing short of oriental 
despotism. 

XXIV. The city went forth in crowds to meet the* 
emperor,^ and gaze at th^ eastern monarch. Thrasea re¬ 
ceived orders not to appear on the occasion. A mind like 
his was not to be disconcerted. With his usual fortitude 
he sent a memdrial to the princlC, requesting to know by 
what act of hisP life he had deserved such a^lhark of dis¬ 
pleasure. He pledged himself, if a fair hearing were granted, 
to confute his enemies, and placi his innocence in the 
1 Nero >|as on his return from Campania. 
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clearest* light. Nero receded the memorial ^^^th eager 
curiosity, ^xplcting to«find* that Thrasea, unjl(^,the opera¬ 
tion oi^fear, had descended to the lafiguage of flattery, 
and tarnished his own holiour by magnijfying the glory 
of the prince. Stung by disappointment, ‘he refused to 
grant an audience. The*,sight of that illustrious citizen, 
B the countenance, the spirit, and virtue *Df the man, were 
too much to encounter. He ordered the senate to ^be 
convened. Tfirasea, in the meantime, consulted with his 
friends, which would be most advisable, to eijter at large 
into his defence, or to behave with silent indignation. 
They divided in their opinions. 

XXV. Some advised him to 'enter the senate, and con¬ 
front his enemies in the presence of th^,, assembly. “ Of 
his constancy no doubt could be ent^l^ned; they knew 
that nothing could fall from him udwcfithy of himself. 
Every word from his lips would tend to augment his glory. 
When danger threatened, to take shelter in the shade of 
obscurity, were the act of a degenerate spirit. For him, 
he ought to htve the people round him to behold the scene ; 
a great man advancing bravely to meet his fate, would be 
a spectacle worthy of their applause. The senate would 
hear with astonishment the energy of truth, and the sublime 
of virtue. Every sentiment from th|! mouth of Thrasea 
would rise superior to humanity, and sound to the fathers 
as if some god addressed themr Even the heart of Nero 
•might for once relent. Should it happen otherwise; should 
his obdurate nature still persist; posterity would crown 
with immortal glory the undaunted citizen, who distinguished 
himself from those unhappy victims, who bowed their necks 
to the tyrant’s stroke, and crept in silence to their graves.” 

XXVI. Others were of a different opinion, convinced that 
his best plan would be to wait the issjue at his own house 
They spoke of Thrasea himself and the dignity of his 
character in the highest terms, but they dreaded that his 
♦adversaries would pour forth a torrent of insolence and 
opprobrious language. “They ^desired that he would not 
suffer his ear to be wounded with scurrility and vile abuse. 
Cossutianus and Eprius Marcellus were not the only enemies 
of virtue: there were others, whose brutal Vage might incite 
tjhem to out/b.^e, and even violence to his perjion. The cruelty 
of Nero left none at liberty. In a general panic, good men 
mighty fbllow the worsf example. It would become the 
character of Thrasea, to rescue from* infamy that august 
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assembly,^hich his presence h^d so long adorned* If^e 
did not the meeting, th<» pa*t, which,* hearing 

Thras^ in nis ow^ defence, the fathers might hav^ acted, 
will remain problematical; aifd by that uncertainty the 
honour of the'senate may be saved.* To hope that Nero 
would blush for hi« crimes, were to' misunderstand his 
character. His uwrelenftng cruelty would most probably , 
fall on Thrasea’s wife, on his whole family, and all that 
wei^ dear to him. For these reasons, an eRiinent citizeft, 
who had ever supported the honour of his name, and still 
flourished with unblemished • integrity, would do well to 
remember who were the teachers of wisdom, that ftir- 
nished the principles and the model of his conduct. *^ince 
he had crowded ^o his life all their virtues, it would become 
him to emulate tnOT elory in his fall.” 

Arul^niis Rustku^ssisted at this consultation. He was, 
at that time, a tribune of the people; a young man of senti¬ 
ment, eager to b5 in action, and warm with the love of glory. 
He offered to interpose, by his tribunitian authority^ to 
prevent a decree of the senate. “ Forbear,” aaid Thrasea ; 

and learn, young man, to restrain this impetuous ardour. 
By a rash opposition you cannot save your friend, and you 
may bring down ruin on yourself. For ftie, I have my days; 
my course is well-nigh^finished; it now remains, that 1 reach 
the goal with undiminished honour. As to you, my friend, 
you have but lately enter^id the career of civil dignities. 
Life is before you, and you h^ve not as yet pledged yourself • 
to the public. Ere you take a decided part, it will behove 
you to consider well the times upon which you are fallen, 
and the principles which you mekn to avow.” Having thus 
declared his sentimeriVs, he gave no opinion concerning the 
propriety of appearing in the senate, but reserved«the question 
for his own private meditation. 

XXVII. On the following day two praetorian cohorts, under 
arms, surrounded the temple of Venus. A body of citizens, 
with swords ill concealed beneath their gowns, invested all, 
the avenues. In the forum^ the open squares, and round 
the adjoining temples, bands of soldiers took their station, 
and through that military array the senators were obliged 
to pass, surrounded by soldiers an€ praetorian guards. The 
assembly was opfcned by Nero’s quaestor, witl^% speech in 
the name of the prince, complaining, “that thfi fathers” (nd 
particular name was mentioned) “ desirted the public interest, 
and by their exampl^ taught the Roman knights tc^loitcr 
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away tfeeir time in sloth, a^d inattention to the^^welfare of 
the state.'>Kor could# it ‘be matter of wo^dj^i^. that the 
senatOT#from the distant provinces no Idager attend<id their 
duty, when men of consular' rank, and ev^n of sacerdotal 
dignity, .thought of nt>thing but the embellishment of their 
villas, and the beauty of t^jeir gardens amd pleasure-grounds.” 
This message was intended to be' a weitpon in the hands 
of the accusers^ and their malice knew how to use it. 

^XXVIII. Cossutianus took the lead. Eprius Marcellus 
followed him, with more force than acrimpny. “ The 
commonwealth,” he said, “ is 6n the brink of ruin. Certain 
tufbulent spirits rear their crest so high that no room is 
left fOr the milder virtues of the prince. The senate for 
some time past has been negligent, t^*e, and passive. 
Your lenity, conscript fathers, your lerft^ has given en¬ 
couragement to sedition. It is in /^nsequence of your 
indulgence that Thrasea presumes to trample on the laws ; 
that his son-in-law, Helvidius Priscus,^ adopts the same 
pernicious principles; that Paconius Agrippinus, with the 
inveterate hatred towards the house of Caesar, which he 
inherits from his father, declares open hostility; and that 
Curtius Montanus in seditious verses spreads abroad the 
venom of his pen. * Where is Thrasea now ? I want to see 
the man of consular rank in his pla(i.e; I want to see the 
sacerdotal dignitary offering up vows for the emperor; I 
want to see the citizen taking the oaths of fidelity. Per- 
» haps that haughty spirit towers above the laws and the 
religion of our ancestors; perhaps he means to throw off 
the mask, and own himself a traitor and an enemy to his 
country. Let him appear in this assembly; let the patriot 
come; let the leader of faction show himself; the man who 
so often placed the orator in this assembly, and took under 
his patronage the inveterate enemies, of the prince. Let 
us hear his plan of government. What does he wish to 
change? What abuse does he mean to reform? If he 
«carae every day with objections, the cavilling spirit of the 
man might tease, perplex, and^N embarrass us; but now his 
sullen silence is worse; it condemns everything in the 
gross. And why all this discontent ? A settled peace 
prevails in every quartef of the empire :* does that afflict 
jhim ? Ouf armies,* without the effusion 6f Roman blood, 
i&ave been victorious: is that the cause of his disaffection ? 
He ^ckens in the mibst of prosperity; he repines at the 

1 For more of Helvidius Priscus, se^ History, iv. 5.^ 
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flourishing^ state of his colintr^': he deserts *the«foriflhi, 
he avoids,^jjie theatre, and the* teiigples of city; he 
threatcyjs to abjur# his country, an4 retire into ^untary 
banishment; he acknowledges* none of your laws; your 
decrees are to* him no better than ftiockery; he owns no 
' magistrates, and Rome to him js no longer Rome, Let 
him therefore be out off*at once Trom a city, where he has 
lon^ lived an aliipn ; the love of his country banished from his 
heart, and the people odious to his sight.” • • 

XXIX. Marcellus delivered this invective in a strain of 

vehemence, ftiat gave additional terror to the natural ferocity 
of a stern and savage countenance. His voice grew louder, 
his features more enlarged, ahd his eyes flashed with fire.» The 
senate heard him^ut with emotions unfelt before : the settled 
melancholy, whici^bat black period made habitual, gave way 
to stronger feelings, vhey saw a band of soldiers round them, 
and they debated in the midst of sw'ords and javelins. Thrasea 
was absent, but tRe venerable figure of the man presented itself 
to every imagination. "I’hey felt for Helvidius Priscus, who 
was doomed to suffer, not for imputed guilt, bjjt beca^ise he 
was allied to an innocent and virtuous citizen. What was the 
crime of Agrippinus ? The misfortunes of his father, cut off 
by the cruelty of Tiberius, rose in judgriTent against the son. 
The case of Montanus^was thought hard and oppressive. His 
poetry was a proof of genius, not of malice; and yet, for a 
pretended libel on the prince, a youth of expectation was to 
be driven from his country. ^ < 

XXX. Amidst the tumult and distraction which this busi¬ 
ness excited, Ostorius Sabinus, the accuser of Bareas Soranus, 
entered the senate. He opened'at once, and charged as a 
crime, the friendship* that subsisted between Sorajjus and 
Rubellius Plautus, He added,* that the whole‘tenor of his 
administration in Asia^ was directed, not for the public good, 
but to promote his ojffn popularity, and to spread a spirit of 
sedition through the provinces. These accusations had been 
long since fabricated, and were then grown threadbare; but, 
the prosecutor was ready with^a new allegation, which involved 
Servilia, the daughter of Soranus, in her father’s danger. 'Phe 
charge against her was-, that she had distributed sums of money 
among men skilled in judicial astrolc%y. The fact was, Servilia, 
with no other mttives than those of filial piety^4ad the im¬ 
prudence, natural at her time of life, to apply to a set (f 
fortune-tellers in order to satisfy her nf nd about the fa*e of her 
family, and to learn ^hether Nero’s resentment was any 
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-possibilsty to be appeased, ar)d wnat would be the igsue of the 
business tlie senate. # ‘ ^ 

She^as cited to appear in the senate before the tribunal of 
the consuls. On one side stdod the aged father; on the other 
his daughter, in the^ bloom of life, not having^ yet completed 
her twentieth year, but even then in^a state of destitution, still 
lamenting the fate of her husband, Annitfs Pollio, lately torn 
from her, and condemned to banishment. She stood in silent 
sorrow, not daring to lift her eyes to her father, whom by her 
imprudent zeal she had involved in new misfortupes. 

XXXI. The accuser pressed her with questions. He de- 
si]^d tp know, whether she had not sold her bridal ornaments, 
her jdwels and her necklace, to supply herself with money for 
magic sacrifices ? She fell prostrate on th^ground, and wept 
in bitterness of heart. Her sorrows wer^^oo big for utterance. 
She embraced the altars, and, rising sudfaer^, exclaimed with 
vehemence, “ I have invoked no infernal gods j I have used 
no unhallowed rites, no magic, no incantations. My unhappy 
prajrers asked no more than that you, Caesar, and you, con¬ 
script i.fathersf would extend your protection to this best of 
men, this most affectionate parent. For him I sold my jewels; 
for him I disposed of my bridal ornaments, and for him I gave 
up the garments suited to my rank. In the same cause I was 
willing to sacrifice my life: the blood ip my veins was at his 
service. The men whom I consulted were all strangers to me; 
I had no knowledge of them. ^15’hey best can tell who they 
« are, and what they profess. The name of the prince was never 
mentioned by me but with that respect, which I pay to the 
gods. What I did was my own act: that miserable man, my 
unhappy father, knew nothing of it. If any crime has been 
committed, he is innocent: I, and I alone, am guilty.” 

XXXII. Soranus could no longer restrain himself. He in¬ 
terrupted his daughter, crying aloud. ‘‘ She was not with me 
in Asia; she is too young to have any knowledge of Rubellius 
Plautus. In the accusation against her husband she was not 
«involved; her filial piety is her only crime. Distinguish her 
case from mine; respect the cayse of innocence, and on my 
head let your worst vengeance fall. I am ready to meet my 
fate.” With these words, he rushed to*embrace his child : she 
advanced to meet him, bul! the lictors i»terp6sed to prevent the 
pathetic sc^qp. The witnesses were calledlin. The fathers 
. toad hitherto listened to all that passed, with emotions of pity ; 
but mt)^ was soon converted into a stronger passion. The 
appe^ance of Publius Egnatius, the client of Soranus, hired 
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to give e^ence against his patron and his friend, kindled ai^ 
general in(J^|Wi^tion. This man prt)fesied himself j/Ibllower of 
the slQiP sect. had learned in th-at school to i^il the 
maxims of virtue and could tea6h his features to assume an 
air of simplicity, while fraud, and perfidy, and avarice, lay 
lurking at his heart.* T^e tempt'^tion of money drew forth 
his hidden charactSr, and the hypocrite stood detected. His 
treachery gave ^ standing lesson to mankin(^, that, in tjjp 
commerce of the world, it is not sufficient feo guard against 


open and avjpwed iniquity, since the professors of friendship 
can, under a counterfeit resefiiblance of virtue, nourish the 
worst of vices, and prove in the end, the fiiost pernicious 


enemies. 


XXXIII. Th^^me day produced a splendid example of 
truth and honour n^the person of Cassius Asclepiodotus; a 
man distinguished^ l^his wealth, and ranked with the most 
eminent inhabitants of Bithynia. Having loved and followed 
Soranus in his prosperity, he did not desert him in the hour of 
distress. He still adhered to him with unaltered friendship, 
and for his constancy was deprived of his all, T!^nd sent into 
banishment; the gods, in their just dispensations, permit¬ 
ting an example of virtue, even in ruin,jto stand in contrast 
to successful villainy. Thrasea, Soranus, and Servilia, were 
Allowed to choose thqir mode of dying. Helvidius Priscus 
and Agrippinus were banished out of Italy. Montanus owed 
his pardon to the influence Tf his father, but was declared in¬ 
capable of holding any public office. The prosecutors were ^ 
amply rewarded. Eprius Marcellus and Cossutianus received 
each of them fifty thousand sesterces. Ostorius Sabinus ob¬ 
tained a grant of twelve thousand," with the ornaments of the 
qutestorship. 

XXXIV. Towards the close of the day the con^lar quaestor 
was sent to Thrasea, .who was then amusing himself in his 
garden, attended by % number of friends, the most illustrious 
of both sexes. Demetrius, 'a philosopher of the cynic school, 
was the person who chiefly engaged his attention. Their con- 
versation, as was inferred froja looks of earnest meaning, and 
from some expressions distinctly heard, turned upon the im¬ 
mortality of the sonV and its separation from the body. 
Thrasea had not heard of the decree that passed the senate, 
when his intimat# friend, Domitius Csecilianus, arip^ed with the 
unhappy tidings. The company melted into tears. Thrasel • 
saw their generous sympathy; he heard their lameiltgi^ions: 
but fearing that the interest, which they took in the lot of a 
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^mafi dpomed to destruction, might involve ther;>> in future 
danger, hc*^ 0 |ijured th'^m to retire. Arria,^ his inspired 
by the Tnemorable exs.mple of her mothc, resolved ^,9 share 
her husband’s fate. Thrasea'’entreated her *tp continue longer 
in life, jjnd not deprive their daughter of the only comfort and 
support of her tender years^; , 

XXXV. He then walked his portico, and there received the 
consular quaestor. An air of satisfaction w's visible in his 
countenance. He had been informed that Helvidius, his son- 
in-law, had met with nothing harsher than a sentence of 
banishment out of Italy. The*decree of the senate, drawn up 
in^forrp, being delivered to him, he withdrew to his bhamber, 
attended by Helvidius and Demetrius. He there presented 
both his arms; and the veins being open^^ as soon as the 
blood began to flow, he desired the qu^^sJbr to draw nearer, 
and sprinkling the floor with his vital d.ops, “Thus,” he said, 
“let us make libation to Jupiter the deliverer! Behold, 
young man, a mind undaunted and resigned; and may the 
gods avert from you so severe a trial of your virtue ! But you 
are fallen on evil times, in which you will find it expedient 
to fortify your soul by examples of unshaken constancy.” 
The approach of death was slow and lingering. As his pains 
increased, he raised his eyes, and turning to Demetrius . . . 

. Af this point the “ Annals ” are broken off. 


^,;^*Arna,''bis wife, wasr the daughter of the celebrated Arria, who, in the 
of Claudius, plunged a dagger in her own breast, to give her husband 
‘ /fitsieina Paetus an example of undaunted courage. 
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